aed 
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cHARTERED 1822 dt sons |Harris,Forses & Co. 
THE rARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST Ve eee , Pine Street, Corner William 


COMPANY 32 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK NEW YORK 


10 Drapers Gardens, London, E. C. 





16, 18, 20 and 22 William Street OTHER OFFICES HARRIS, FORBES & CO., Ine. 
17 EAST 45TH 8T.; NEW YORK BOSTON 

475 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street 

BUFFALO CHICAGO 


Act as fiscal agents for munici- 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIP AL. palities and corporations and 


deal in Government, munici- 


MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES PUBLIC UTILITY AND pal, railroad and public utility 


CARE OF SECURITIES BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES List on Application 


—— — 


Cable Address SABA, NEW YORK 


eel Oe 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS 
INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCES Established 1810 SECURITIES 











THE : FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
LONDON PARIS MECHAN ICS AND METALS COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Member Federal Reserve System OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 65 BROADWAY, Telephons 
and New York Clearing House NEW YORK Whitehall 200¢ 








Established 1674. Capital, Surplus, Profits - $27,000,000 
John L. Williams & Sons! peposits. june 30, 1921 $196,000,000 
BANKERS 


Corner Streets Fereign Exchange Trust Service 
Seaenen te Bond Department Members New York and Philadelphie 


Epwarp B.SmiItH & Co 
Stock Exchanges 


Baltimore Corr ndents: 
R. LANCASTER WILLIAMS & CO., Inc. 


GARFIELD 3 Investment Securities 


NATIONAL BANK 
23rd STREET, where 


PHILADELPHIA New Yors 
anit ye sale The New York | 
a. a ede Trust Company The Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 


57 BROADWAY 














U. S. GOVERNMENT | 
LOANS Capital, Surplus & CAPITAL 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
ivi i TS (Sept. 6, 1921 
eelstiiore ts Undivided Profits DEPOSITS (Sept 


BANKS ano BROKERS $26,000,000 a, 


Chairman of the Advisory Board 
a ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 


Vice-Presidents Agisant Yup-Trencente 
C.F.CxitpsanoCo. vance aM Samuel f, Mier, “Earn A, Lee 
The Oldest House in America Dealing am ce Gerhard M. Dab George H. Sa nor 
Mechta Government, Bonds 100 Broadway Alfred C. Andrews ' 
math ee see aie 
Fifth Avenue Office Ore Raitchie “William P. Holly 


. DIRECTORS 

FirsT NATIONAL BANK 57th St. & Fifth Ave. | renry w. cannon 

| it hs Ripert H. Wiggin Eugene V. R. Thayer 

e * > > 
QF PHILADELPHIA John J. Mitchell Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Guy E. Tripp Gerhard M. Da 
James N. oat Sperew a 
' m. Boyce Thom 
CHARTER NO. 1 Member Federal Reserve System and Charles M. ‘Se hwab Kee * Schle ompson 
arin use ‘ati H. er enne . Wood 

N. ¥. Clearing House Association | Ttiita R. Tinker H. Wendell Endicots 


d T. Nichols William M. 
Wm. A. LAW, President Edwar Jeremiah Milbank 
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Investment Houses and Drawers of Foreign Exchange 





MORGAN & CO. . 


‘Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


JREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA | 


* Corner of 5th tas Chestnut Streets 


SZORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES 
14 Place Vendome 


Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commerciai Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 














Oircular Letters for Travelers, avallable in all 


parts of the world. 


ee rarmemee 





& CO., PARIS 





POPOL LAA ee a 


Maitland, Coppell & Co. 


62 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


Orders executed for all Investment Securities. 
Act as agents of Corporations and negotiate and 
issue Loans. 


| 


| Bills of Exchange, Tclegraphic Transfers, 
Letters of Credit 


on 


The Naticnal Provincial & Union Bank of 
England, Ltd., London, 


Messrs. Mallet Freres & Cie, Paris, 
Principal Pla ces 1n Mexico. 
Agents for the Bank of Australasia. 


4 TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Punapriray NEW YORK Bosron | 


iia 


ee ae 


ALEX. BROWN & SONS, Baltimore 





— 





Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Deposit Accounts 
Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Credits 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
Tenvon 





T.. Suffern Tailer 
@renvillie Kane James G. Wallace 


TAILER &@ 


10 Pine Street, New York 


Investment Securities 





eae 


Winslow, Lanier & Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 


BANKERS. 


@eposits Received Subject to Draft, Interest 


Allowed on Deposits, Securities 
Bought and Sold on 
Commission. 


| Foreign Exchange, Letters of Credit 





Bonds for 
Investment 


Kean, Taylor, &- & Co, 
ttsburgh 





August Belmont & Co. 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Agents and Correspondents of the 
Messrs. ROTHSCHILD, 
London, Paris and Vienna 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers 
Available in all parts of the world. 


Draw bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
nsfers 


WExecute orders for the purchase and sale of 
Bonds and Stocks. 


a 


th 





Equipment Bonds 


RAILROAD 
TANK CAR 
INDUSTRIAL 


FREEMAN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
84 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 





Lawrence Turnure & Co. 
64-66 Wall Street, 
New York 


Investment securities bought and sold on com- 
mission. ‘Travelers’ credits, available through- ' 
out the United States, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
}Central America and Spain. Make collections 
in and issue drafts and cable transfers on above 
countries. 

London Bankers: London Joint City &. 

Midland Bank, Limited. 

Paris Bankers: Heine & Co. 





435 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


30 PINE ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 


Deal in and Purchase 
Issues of 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
BONDS AND NOTES 
of 
RAILROADS, UTILITIES AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 
of 


ESTABLISHED VALUE 


Cable Address “Graco,” Philadelphia. 





John Munroe & Co. 


30 PINE STREET, NEW YORE 


Letters of Credit for Travelers 
Deposit Accounts 


Oemmercial a - _  , Foreign Exchange. 
MUNROE & CO., 


PARIS PAU 


GRAHAM. Parsons & Co. 





BOISSEVAIN & CO. 


62 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


MESSRS. PIERSON & CO. 
Amsterdam, Holland. 





OL A Lae earl 





KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 Devonshise St. 18 Bread St 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Commercial and Travellers 


Letters of Credit 


on 
¢ 


BARING BROTHERS & CO. 
LONDON 


LTD, 





LAZARD FRERES 


19 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


LAZARD FRERES & CIE, 
5 Rue Pillet-Will 


LAZARD BROS. & CO., Ltd., London 
11 Old Broad Street 


Partie 


Lazard Brothers & Co., (Espana) Madrid 
Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd., Antwerp 
Lazard Fréres & Cie, Mayence 


Foreign Exchange 
Securities Bought and Sold on Commissies 
Letters of Credit 





Redmond & Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Baltimore Washington Wilmingtce 


Investment Securities 
Members 


New York, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 





HUTH & CO. 


80 Pine Street New York 


Forelgn Bonds & Investment Securities, 
Commercial Credits, Forelgn Exchange, 


Cable Transfers on 


FREDK HUTH & CO., London 
and on the Continent or Europe. 





HEIDELBACH, ICKELHEIMER & CO. 


37 William Street. 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Execute orders for purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Bonds. 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 





available in all parts of the world. ¢ 








ay 
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Lee, Higginson & Co. 


. Investment Bankers 


Boston 
New York 
Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard St. 
London, E. C. 


Chicago 
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ed ee era 


60 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


187 So. La Salle Street 60 Congress Street 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
14 Montgomery Street 421 Chestnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
411 Olive Street Hoge Buildin 
ST. LOUIS SEATTLE, WASH. 


Title Insurance Building 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Members of New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Commercial Paper 
Securities bought and sold on commission 
Foreign Exchange 


Commercial & Travelers’ Letters of Credit 
available in all parts of the world 





MILLETT, ROE & HAGER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





52 WILLIAM ST. NEWRYORE 





Hornblower & Weeks 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 








MEMBERS 
NEW YORK, BOSTON AND 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGES 





Direct wires to all principal markets 

















Chicago 
Portland 


Boston 
Detroit 








Providence 





Established 1888 




















J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


N2_54 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 





























PARSLY BROS. & Co. 
BANKERS 
MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
Investment 
Securities 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
































































Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co. 


igT/SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


14 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


























H. T. HOLTZ & CO. 


INVESTMENT 
BONDS 























39 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 














RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT BONDS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
60 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


EVANS, STILLMAN & CO. 





Investment Securities 


W.A. Harriman & Co. 


INOORPORATED 


New York Boston SYRACUSE 





Underwriters 


Howe, Snow, 
Corrigan & Bertles 


Investment Bankers 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





DAVIS & CO., LTD. 


BANKERS’ BROKERS 


New York Buenes Alfres Sao Paulo 
Montevideo Rio de Janeiro Santos 
Forel gn Argentine Pesos 
Paehhanas Uruguayan Pesos 
8 Brazilian Milreis 
Argentine Cedulas 
Uruguayan Cedulas 
Bonds {peso Dollar & 
Sterling Issues 


PESO COUPONS PURCHASED 


49 Wall St. Tel. Hanover 394 





HARPER & TURNER 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


STOCK EXCHANGE BVILDING 
WALNUT STREET ABOVE BROAD 
PHILADELPHIA 





Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Distributere — 





Short Term Notes 
Acceptances 


fain Office: National City Bank Bufldim 
Uptown Branch: 42nd St. & Madisen Av 
Offices in 50 Cittes 





ROBINSON & CoO. 


U.S. Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 





26 Exchange Place New Yord 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





Conservative 


Investment Securities 
Yielding 6% to 8% 


Peabody, 
Houéghteling & Co. 


EST. 1865 INC, 1918 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicage 
866 Madison Ave., New York 











ALDRED & CO, 


40 Wall Street 
New York 


Fiscal Agents for 
Public Utility and Hydro-Electrie 
Com panies 





RAILROAD, INDUSTRIAL, . 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT: 
AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
FOR INVESTMENT 





Parker & Company 


49 Wall Street, New Yor. 
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Pinancial 


Financial 


Financial 





ESTABROOK & CO. 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





{5 State Street, - BOSTON 
24 Broad Streett NEW YORK 


SPRINGFIELD 


PROVIDENCE 
> HARTFORD 





SIMON BORG & CO., 


Member: of New York Stock Ezchange 


We. 46 Cedar Street - - New York 





HiGH-GRADE 
iM@VESTMENT SECURITIES 


om om es 





ESTABLISHED 18665 


AM KNaLC, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Deal in 
Underlying Railroad Bonds 
and 
Tur-exempt Guaranteed & Preferred 


YRailroad & Telegraph Co. Stocks‘ 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


beught and sold for cash, or carried en 
conservative terms. 





ve and unlisted ee 
Inquiries invited. 


FINCH & TARBELL 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











eBoosevelt & Son, 


Founded 1797 


Seasoned 
Investments 


30 Pine Street 
New York 























Investment Securities 


27 Pine Street, New'York 


~~ Investment Bankers 


are offered 
Power and Light Securities 


issued by companies with long records 
of substantial earnings. 


We extend the facilities of our organi- 
zation to those desiring detailed infor- 
mation or reports on any of the com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE C0. 


(Paid up Capital and Surplus, 
24 ,500 ,000) 


71 Broadway - - - New York 





MUNICIPAL AND RAILROAD 


BONDS 


For Conservative Investment 


R. L. Day & Co. 


35 Congress St., Boston 








New York Correspondents 
REMICK, HODGES & CO. 





PARKINSON & BURR 


Members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges 


53 State Street BOSTON 





CHASE & COMPANY 


BONDS 


19 CONGRESS ST., 





We Offer 


HIGH-GRADE 
PFD. RAILROAD STOCK 
to yield 9 per cent 


J. S. FARLEE & CO. 


EST. 1882 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Tel. 9695-9699 Bowling Groen 








William [2 Compton (0. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


14 Wall Street, New York 
8t. Louis 





Cincinnati 








Chicago New Orleans 














BONDS 
Baker, Ayling & Young 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 





H.MOUNTAGUE VICKERS 


49 Wall Street 


Bonds Guaranteed Stocks 











Hames Valcott Inc 


FOUNDED 1854 


FACTORS. 


Main Office 
225 4th Ave .« - New York 


Cable Addrsss - Quomakel 














We will, be glad to receive 
inquiries from dealers 3g on 
Standard Foreign Bond issues. 


STROUD & CO. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














SERTRON, GRISCOM & CO. INC. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


46 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





INVESTMENTS 


A. B..MURRAY & CO. 


14 Wall Street Phone 10f3 Recter New York 


> 





- 








Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility 
and 
Industrial Securities 


WATKINS & CO. 


7 Wall Street 40 State St. 








NEW YORK BOSTON 





— 
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Canadian 


Government and Municipal 


Bonds 


These bonds offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities for sound investment. If pur- 
ehased now they will yield from 


614% to 712% 
Principal and interest payable in 
United States funds 
Full Particulars C-21 on request. 


Wood, Gundy &Co. 


Incorporated 
14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
forontc, Winnipeg, Montreal, London, Eng. 














A'S Ames e Co 


Merabare Touuhe tod. Exchange 
: canadian 
mont,Municipal & 

»  "Socuritics 




















a7 St. John Street Montreal 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS 


ee 








CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


2° (OMPANY 
SANKERS 
CANADA 


@) 


Housser Woop 





INVESTMENT 
TORONTO 

















CANADIAN 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 
BONDS 
Correspondence Invited. 


H.R. BRERETON & CO. 


Dominion Bank Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 


_ Canadian 





BANK OF MONTREAL 





Capital Paid Up_-_-_------ $22,000,000 
Rest & Undivided Profits 23,531,927 
fe 507,199,946 


SIR VINCENT MEREDITH, Bart., President. 
SIR CHARLES GORDON, G.B.E., Vice-Pres. 


Head Office—MONTREAL 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor 
General Manager. 


Branches and Agencies: 
Throughout Canada and Newfoundland. 
At London, England, and at Mexico City. 
In Paris, Bank of Montreal (France). 


In the United States—New York (64 Wall 
Street), Chicago, Spokane, San Francisco— 
British American Bank (owned and controlled 
by the Bank of Montreal). 


West Indies Britton Guiana and West 
Africa—The Col lonial Bank (of London), 
(in which an interest is owned by the Bank 
of Montreal). 





United Financial Corporation 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Montreal London Toronto 


Affiliated with 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 





A. Daty & Co. 


R. 
CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL 
AND CORPORATION BONDS 


Bank of Toronto Building 
TORONTO, ONT. 








Canadian Government, Provin- | 
cial, mualetoe — Corporation ; 


Bought —Sold— Quoted 
GREENSHIELDS & CO. | 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange. 
Dealers in Caonedian Bond Teswez. 








17 St. John Street, Montreal 








A 





ALWAYS 


refer to the Financial Chron- 
icle Trading Department 
when you wish to buy or sell 
bonds or unlisted or inactive 


stocks. 











CANADIAN 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Offerings 02 Request 
Correspondence Invited 


McDonagh, Somers & Co. 


Dominior Bank Building 








TORONTO, CANADA | 




















Limited. 
Canadian 
Municipal, Public Utility & 
Industrial bonds 


222 St. James St., e St., MONTREAL 
Toronto Ont. 


Hamilton 











Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. 


CO lain, 





THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 





PAID UP CAPITAL -$15,000.000 
| Saltese staaincdiopiena zat inet. $15,000,000 
President, Sir Edmund Walker, 0.V.0., LL.D. D.C.T. 


General Manager, Sir Jobn Aird, 
Acsistant Genera) Manager, H. V. F. Jone. 


New York Office, 16 Exchange Plaes 
- FRANCIS, 


F. 
ee a 
cf: FOSTER.” [Arent 


Bu d Soil 
2 Ly ny Stor 
made at all poin a 
Travelers’ Cheques and Letters of Orediis isea 
available in all parte of the world. ” 


Banking and Exch © business ef eves? 
Gescription transacted with Canada. - 


LONDON OFFICE--2 Lo: Lombard Street, B. © 


BANKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Bank of England, 
The Bank of Scotland, 
Lioyd’s Bank, Limited. 





g and Continenta’ 
ransfers. Collectic=: 





THE 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Established 1869 


Capital Paid Up_____-_ = ,000,000 
Reserve Funds 21, 000, 7000 
Total Assets ‘000, 7000 








Head Office. ____ Montreal 
SIR HERBERT S. HOLT President 
E. L. PEASE, Vice-Pres. & Man. Director 
C. E. NEILL, General Manager 


720 Branches throughout CANADA and NEW- 
FOUNDLAND 


} RICA, COLOMBIA and VENEZUELA, BRIT- 
ISH and FRENCH WEST INDIES, “BRITISH 
beeeet— and BRITISH GUIANA 
ARGENTINA—Buenos Aires. 
BRAZIL—Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sac Paulo. 
URUGUAY—Montevideo. 
SPAIN—Barcelona. 
LONDON OFFICE—Princes Street, E. CO. 
NEW YORK AGENCY—68 William St. 

F. T. Walker and J. A. Beatson, Agents. 
FRENCH AU AIELAR The Royal Bank of 
Canada (France), RIS, 28 Rue de 

Cuaiee leakennine. 








—-.- 


THE DOMINION BANK 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 
}Paid Up Capital $6,000,000 


Reserve Funds & Undivided Profits 7,819,000 


EEE 





bes lle ia BAAR ep Rn A 2 126,000,000 
. Sir Edmund Osler, Olarence A. Bogert, 
President General Manager 





r 
: New Torn & Agency, | 61 Broadway 
d, Agent 


London Branch, 73 Cornhill 
L. Jones, ‘Manager 





AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


NADIAN 
” BOUGHT AND SOLD 





TRAVELERS’ AND COMMEROIAL 
LETTERS OF OREDIT 





GOVERNMENT 


and 
Municipal Bonds 
Correspondence Solicited 


M acKay—MacKay 


Cc. P. R. Bldg. TORONTO, ONT 


CANADIAN 








CANADIAN 
BONDS 


milius Jarvis & Co 


INVESTMENT BANEERS 





Established 189) 
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Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817.) 


Pald-Up Copital 
rve 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 24, 826, 000 





eits »777,000 
aggregate Assets 31st March, 1921_$378,462,443 


OSCAR LINES, 
General al Manager. 


368 BRANCHES “and | AGENCIES 
4ustralian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua 
se Guinea) and London. The Bank transacts 

deacription of Australian Banking Business. 
oa cane 0 Produce Credits arranged. 
" fend Office London Office 
GEORGE STREET 39, THREADNEEDLE 
SYDNEY STREET, E. C. 2 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Limited 


Retablished 1237. Incorporated 1880. 
Gapital Authorized 


in the 





The Bank bas 42 Branches in VICTORIA, 38 in 
42W SOUTH WALBS, 19 in QUEENSLAND, 14 
‘pn SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 20 in WESTERN AUSB- 
TRALIA, 3 in TASMANIA and 446 in NEW ZEA- 
(AMD. Total, 182. 


Head Office: 71, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


danager, W. J. Eesamo. Asst. Mer., W. A.' Laing. 
Secretary, G. T. Tobitt. 





Commercial Banking Company 
of Sydney 


LIMITED 
Betablished 1834. 
Ineorperated tn New South Wales. 


000 
“== Esseroee 


£6,6040,000 
on demand, and Letters of 
erro 2 Gee 





Branches and of the Bank 
on Australasia 
er collected. Remittances cabled. 


Head Office, Sydney, New South Wales 
London Office: 
18. Brechin Lane, Lombard Street, E. O. 


a 





FOREIGN MONEY 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


HANDY and HARMAN 


Est. 1867 
$8 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone 4337-8 John 








LOCATE CAPABLE MEN 


to fill vacancies {mn your 
organization through the 
Classified Department of 
the 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Our Classified Department faces theo 
inside back cover. 














Lincoln Menny Oppenheimer 


BANKERS 


FRANKFORT-o-M., GERMANY 
Cable Address “Openhym” 
{(NVESTMENT SECURITIES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 











Foreign 


i a A ly LO a eG LO OL OE Nic RO 








S. B. MURRAY 


Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund . 





LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 

F. HYDE 


LIMITED 


E. W. WOOLLEY 





Subscribed Capital - - 


Deposits (June 30th, 1921)« - 


£38,116,815 
. 10,860,565 
10,860,565 


371,322,381 





HEAD OFFICE: 


Atlantic Offices : 


5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC2 
OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 

“ Aquitania’’ “ Berengaria’’ ‘‘ Mauretania” 





BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 

















| THe NATIONAL PROVINCIAL an || 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, | 


Established 1833. 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 


HEAD OFFICE: 





Limitod. 


ENGLAND. 





($5 


Paid Up Capital 
Reserve Fund - 


= £1.) 
Subscribed Capital 


- $217,235,400 
= $46,547,080 
= $44,390,205 








Every description of Banking Business transacted. 


THE BANK HAS NEARLY ONE THOUSAND OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
together with Agencies im all parts ef the World. 

















Hong Kong & Shanghai 


BANKING CORPORATION 


Paid up Capital (Hongkong Currency) ...H$15,000,000 
Reserve Fund in Silver (Hongkong Curr.)H$21,500,000 
Reserve Fund in Gold Sterling 


GRANT DRAFTS, ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
NEGOTIATE OR COLLECT BILLS PAYABLE IN 
CHINA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES, STRAITS SET- 
TLEMENTS, INDIA. 


J. A. JEFFREY, Agent, 36 Wall 8t., New York 





The Union Discount Co. 
of London, Limited 


89 CORNHILL 
Telegraphic Address, Udisco: London. 


Capital Authorized & Subscribed _$10,000,000 
Capital Paid Up 
Reserve Fund 

$5-£1 STERLING 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
RATES OF INTEREST allowed for money 


on deposit are as follows: 
At Call, 3% Per Cent. 
At 3 to 7 Days’ Notice, 3% Per Cent. 

The Company discounts approved Bank and 
Mercantile Acceptances, receives Money on De- 
posit and effects Purchases and Sales of Govern- 


ment Stocks, Treasury Bills, Shares and other 
Securities on the usual terms. 


CHRISTOPHER R. NUGENT, Manager. 





The National Discount 
Company, Limited 


856 CORNHILL LONDON, E, C. 


Oable Address—Natdis London. 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid Up Capital 


($5— £1 STERLING.) 

NOTICE is hereby given that the RATES OF 
INTEREST allowed for money on Deposit are 
as follows: 

3%% per annum at call. 

3% % at 7 and 14 days’ notice. 


Approved Bank & Mercantile Bills 
Money received on de 
from time to time; an 
specially 


PHILIP HAROLD WADE, Manager 





lnternational Banking Corporation 


. 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Capital and Surplus. $10,000,008 
Undivided Profits... $4,000,006 


Branches in 

Lyons 

Java 

Philippines 

Straits 
Settlements 








London 
China 
India 
Japan 


San Francisco 
Panama 

Santo Domingo 
Spain 





The Mercantile Bank of India Ltd 


Head Office 
15 Gracechurch St. London, E.C. 3 


Capital Authorized 

Capital Paid Up £1,050, 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits___£1, "227, 638 
Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Straits Settle- 

ments, Federated Malay States, China and Mauritius, 

New York Agency, R. A. Edlundb, 64 Wall Street. 





MATIONAL BANK OF INDIA Limited 


Benkers to the Government in British Eas‘ 
Africa and Uganda 


tlead Office: 26, gg ong London, EE. © 


Branches in India, lon eae 
Oolony and at aden s bs Maia 
Subscribed Capital. 
el Cc oes 

fas Bank As TA every description of banking 

and exchange busin 





ArnoldGilissen & Ce 


Cable Address: Achilles-Amsterdam 
ROTTERDAM THE HAGUE 
Established 1871 
BANKERS AND STOCKBROKER: 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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BANCO DI ROMA 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
Head Office: Rome, Italy 


Capital Fully Paid and Surplus____$35,000,000 
Total Resources___-____- 


(Five Lire—One Dollar) 
Over 250 Branches throughout Europe, Asia and Africa 


_....----$1,000,000,000 





The October Number of Gur 
MONTHLY BULLETIN 


containing information of business developments in Italy of 
interest to American Bankers, is ready for distribution. 
Copy mailed upon request. 


Rodolfo Bolla, 


American Representative 


One Wall Street 





Kindly address 


New York 




















Banking Facilities 
in Italy _ 


Our own branches in 80 cities 
throughout Italy enable us to 
offer a commercial banking ser- 
vice of exceptional breadth and 
completeness. 

FOREIGN BRANCHES 
New York London Constantinople 


And several affiliations 
throughout the world. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


New York Agency, 62-64 William St. 


Authorized Capital $80,000,000 
Capital fully paid $62 400,000 
Surplus , $31,200,000 
Resources . $1,286,817,065 


Head Office: MILAN, ITALY 














The NATIONAL BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Over 600 Branches in Africa 


Paid Up Capital and Reserves exceed 
$21,000,006 


Gffersite American banks and bankers Ite superier 
facilitie sfor the extension of trade and cem- 
meres between this country and Africa. 





New York Agency - - 44 Beaver St. 





SOCIETE GENERALE ALSACIENNE 
BE BANQUE 


FPondee in 1851 


Siege socia!: 
Strasbourg 
4, Rue Joseph Massol 
Cepital. 100 millions de francs onticremeni 
verses 


36 Agences notamment a 
SULHOUSE METZ 
COLOGNE MAYENCF 
_JUDWIGSHAFEN FRANCFPORT 
SARREBRUCE 





PRAGUE CREDIT BANK 


Head Office: Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Branobs s throughout Ozechorlevakia 
Established ip 1878. 


Capital and Reserves CsK 129,000,900 





NATIONAL BAN. 
of EGYPT 


Head Office—Cairo 


Established under Egyptian Law 
June, 1898, with the exelusive right to 
issue Notes payable at sight to bearer. 

Capital, fully paid___.£3,000,000 

Reserve Fund £2,000,000 


LONDON AGENCY 
6 AND 7 KING WILLIAM ST., 
LONDON, E. C., 4, ENGLAND. 


ROTTERDAMSCHE 
BANKVEREENIGING 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS . ._ F.110,000,00¢ 


COLLECTIONS 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 

PURCHASE AND SALE OP 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Representative for the U. S. of the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 
J. G. van BREDA KOLFF 
14 Wall Street, New York City. 


BANQUE GUYERZELLER 


SOCIETE ANONYME 
ZURICH 











Established 1834 





Paid up Capital Frs. 6,000,000 


Every dosoription of banking busines: 
transacted. 





lonian Bank, Limited : 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Offers every banking facility for transaction 
with Greece, where it has been established for 
80 years, and has Branches sheouthous the 


——-. 
Basildo Oalro, &c., 
we. off Basildon House, 


Moorgate Street 
LON 


in Egypt. 


DON, E. C. 2. 





English Scottish and Australian Bank, Ltd 


Head Office 
& Gracechurch St., Ce seliéth: E. 
Authorized Capital 3,¢ 


Reserve Fund 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 1,2 
Further Liability of Proprietors. 1,2 
emittances made by 


Cc. 














eliegra c Transfer,. 
Negotiated or forwarded “for Collection, 
business of every de- 
2 Australia. 
. M. JANION, Manager. 





nki and 
scription. tra 


c 





Banque Nationale de Credit 


fre. 500,000,000 
frs. 92,000,000 
frs.2,420,000,000 


Head Office 
PARIS 


350 Branches in France 
4 Branches fn the Rhenish Provineoey 


Capital 
Surplus 
Deposits 





GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 





KORIG BROTHERS & CO. 


160 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


on 


KONIG BROTHERS, LONDON 


and 


NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL—MAATSCHAPPY 
ROTTERDAM 





COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Lis 
Established 1810 
Subscribed Capital . . , 
Paid up Capital a. 
Reserve Fund . . oe 1,006,066 
Deposits (Nov. 1920) a" 41,000,6¢ 


Head Office, 14 George Street, Edinburgh 
Alex. Robb, Gen’] Manager Magnus Irvine, Secrets 


London Office, 62 Lombard Street 
Glasgow Office, 113 Buchanan Street 
283 Branches and Sub Offices throughout Scotiassé 


New York Agents — 
American Exchange National Bank 


£6,650. ,€C 
1,760,906 














IF YOU ARE A 


BANK MAN 


and are seeking new connec- 
tions, use and consult the 
Financial Chronicle Classi- 
fied Department (opposite 
inside back cover.) 














BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE, ZAGREB 


New York Agency 


LOTHAR BERKS, 
Agent 
LEO SORGER, N. CVETNIC, 
Sub-Agent Sub-Agent 


Subscribed Capital..J.K.260,000,000 
50,000,006 


25 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve 





| Cable Address “Jugobank’ 








Vill 
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EDGAR, RICKER & CO. 


East Water and Mason Streets 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WANTED 


Goodrich Transit Co. Ist 8s, 1935 
Wisconsin Municipal Issues 








| Financing of Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin Industries. 


Investment Securitles 
| Bought and Sold. 


| First Wisconsin Company 


! imvestment Securities 
| BILWAUKEZ WISCONSIN 














Second Ward Securities Co. 


Second Ward Savings Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


108 So, La Salle St, 
CHICAGO 


Specialists in 
Wisconsin Municipals 


and 


High Grade Investments 





| 





INDIANAPOLIS 





it ial 


Pletcher American Seniate 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Capital a $1,500,000 


Speolalizing in Indiana and Indianap- 
sffs Corporation and Municipal bonds 
and stocks. 











BREED, ELLIOTT & HARRISON 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Mactnnati Detroit Chicago Milwaukee 


Investment Securities 
Municipal Bonds 


ttadiana Corporation Securities 


2 ae 


NEWTON TODD 


Local Securities and 
Emdiane Corporation Bonds and Stocks 


413 Lemecks Bidg. INDIANAPOLIS 





Bankers and Brokers @utside Siew Pork 





on HCASS 








: A. G. Becker & Co. 


| COMMERCIAL PAPER 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


-—_- oor 


187 South Le Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Greenebaum < Sons 





Safe Investments Since 1855 
S. B. Cor. LaSalle and Madison Sts. 


Safe First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Bonds 


Suitable Investments for Banks, Insur- 
ance Companies, Estates and Individuals 
Approved and Recommended by the 





MUNICIPAL BONDS 


First Mortgage 
Corporation Bonds 
Short Term 
industrial Note Issues 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


89 South La Salle St CHICAGO 








A, O. Slaughter & Co. 


Mem 
ew York Stock xchange 


j_oncame Board of Trade 


E STREKY 
* CHICAGO. ILL. 









Powell, Garard & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


39 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
328 Chestnut St. 





Municipal and 


Municipal end BONDS 
SHAPKER & COMPANY 


186 GOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 





seadidilatinaia Securities 
Underwritten & Distributed 


Federal Securities 


Corporation 


38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 








Investment_Company | 


JAMES D. 


LACEY TIMBER CO. 


TIMBER BONDS 
based always upon 
expert verification 
of underlying assets 


822 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAG® 








| 


OLDEST BANKING HOUSE IN CHICAGO, 


le te _— 


SCOTT & STITT 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


111 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 











FINNEY, CAMMACK 
& RAY, Inc. 


Specializing in 
Industrial and Railroad 
Bonds and Notes 


108 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Philadelphia | 


SPRINGFIELD, tLL. 


PPL OO Le et” le 


Matheny, Dixon, Cole & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 


Dealers in 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
and Illinois Farm Mortgages 











DEN VER 


‘Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 


WILL H. WADE COMPANY 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Second Floor U. 8. National Bank Bidg. 
DENVER 














CHRISTIAN & PARSONS C9. 


Commercial Paper 
Collatere! Loans 
Investment Securities 


ia 3, La Salle 31. Chicago, ti. 








Soures ‘SEND, IND. 


la tl i i i i i i i i i i i i 





Goss-Geyer-Ross Company 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL & 
CORPORATION BONDS 


mion Trust Bidg, 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Stevens-&-Co, 


_ ESTABLISHED TOTO” 
“MUNICIPAL RAILROAD | 
‘CORPORATION BONDS 
COMMERCIAL PAPER,» 


MINNEAPOLIS ST.PAUL 








L. Kaufmann & Co State Bank 


FOREIGN SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 


114. N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Iu 


Foreign Exchange and Foreign 
Securities a Specialty. 























USE AND CONSULT 


The Financial Chronicle 
Classified Department 


(Opposite Inside Back Cover) 
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Bankers and Brokers Outside Rew Pork 





CLEVELAND 





The Gundling-Jones Company 


STOCKS—BONDS—NOTES 


HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


— seers Put 


ltl i i i i ey ~~ is 





HUGHES, GORDON, BRASIE & CO. 


High Grade Bonds 


DIME BANK BLDG. DETROIT 





OTIS & COMPANY 


Stecks Acceptances Bonds 
@lember N York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago 
and Detect “Tasch. Bochanans the New York 

Exchange and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 
CLEVELAND 
Sew York Boston Detroit Oincinnati 
Celumbus Toledo Akron Youngstown 





ALIPFEL-WASHBURN-BERKLEY CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


8nd Fleor National City Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Warren 


Dayton Bucyrus 





Listed Unlisted - Inactive 


Stocks & Bonds 





ALBERT FOYER 


Leader News Bidg. CLEVELAND, O. 





_ 





_VoLEDe 


~ = - o~ 





TUCKER, ROBISON & CO 


Successors to 


David Robison Jr. & Sons 
Bankere— Established 1876 


Municipal, Railroad and Corporation Bonds 


Toledo and Ohio Securities 
Gardner Building. TOLEDO, Oi 








Graves, Blanchet & Thornburgh 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


GARDNER BUILDING 
TOLEDO OHIO 














ARE YOU 


SEEKING 
OCCUPATION 
AS A TRADER 
OR HAVE YOU 
NEED FOR ONE 





Then you should avail of the 


facilities afforded by the 
Classified Department 


of The Financial Chronicle 
facing the inside back cover. 














WATLING, LERCHEN & COMPANY 


Michigan Municipal Bonds 


Local Corporation Bonds and Stocks 
We Invite Inquiries 


DETROIT 
Aembers Detroit Stock Exchange 

















CINCINNATSE 


Pais, Meh = =" ~ Pf Mn nn Main in = 
eel SPP A \/ ~ 4 Nr eee 


CHANNER & SAWYER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Union Trasst Bidg.,. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ohio Securities—Municipal Bonds 
New York Stocks and Bonds 








DEALERS IN 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


IRWIN, BALLMANN & CO. 


823-330-332 Wainut St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





EDGAR FRIEDLANDER 


DEALER IN 
Cincinnati Securities 
CINCINNATI OHEC 








PITTSBURGH 


GORDON 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


dembers Pitisburgh Stock Exchange | 


Jaton Bank Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Phone Court 3264-5 





LYON, SINGER & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


“ommonwealth Bidg., 


Securities of Pittsburgh District 
Pennsylvania Municipal Bonds 








A. E. MASTEN & CO. 


Established 1891 


‘New York Stock Exchange 
Boston Stock Exchange 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
hicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
\New York Cotton Exchange 


$23 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Branch Office— 
Wheeling, W. Va. ' 


ested 











SUPFALO 





JOHN T. STEELE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Government, Municipal 


and Corporation Bonds 
SPECIALISTS IN | 


Baliale and Westera New York Securities 


: 


' 


a 
' 


& COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. 


1 Penobecot Bidg., - 


j 





we 6 wee —~ COOP OPP PS 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 


Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT, MIC 





Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Richard Brand Company 


Specializing Detroit Securities 


We invite your inquiries 
1721-3 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 


WHITTLESEY, McLEAN & CO. 


Municipal Bonds Corporation Bonds 
Stocks 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
2054 Penobscot Building DETRO IT 








FENTON, DAVIS & BOYLE 


Investment Bankers 


Chicago Detroit Grand Rapids 





KEANE, HIGBIE & CO. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


DETROIT NEW YORK 
481 GRISWOLD ST. 120 BROADWA 





KAY & CO. inc., 
INVESTMENT BANKER 


Penobscot Bidg. DETROIT, MICE. 


Members Detroit Steck Exchange 





GEORGE M. WEST & COMPANY 


Established 1893 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


UNION TRUST BLDG. DETROIT, 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 





Se Ss see 


W. A. HAMLIN & CU. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


| Motor Stocks, Public Utilities & Oils 


1010 Penobscot Bidg., DETROIT, MICB. 





| Joe! Stockard & Co., Ine. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Municipal, Government & 
Corporation Bonds 


Members Detroit Steck Exchange 
DETROIT - Cherryts #8 





HARRIS SMALL & LAWSON 


190 CONGRESS ST., W 
DETROIT 
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Howard Throckmorton 
CALIFORNIA SECURITIES 


Government 
Bonds; Municipal 
Corporation 


San Francisco 
Alaska Commercial Building 





@uetations and Infermation Furnished on 


Pacific Coast Securities 
Betablished 1858 


SUTRO & CO. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS 
San Francisco 


10 Montgomery 8+. 
' ~ Private Wie 


Ee eBee 
Ss 








PORTLAND, GRE 





HALL & COMPANY 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


Loeal and Pacific Coast Securities 


eGwis BUILDING PORTLAND, OREG OG: 








DALLAS, TEXAS 


BREG, GARRETT & CO. 


Municipal Bonds 
Farm and City Mortgages 
Texas and Oklahoma 


801 Practorian Bidg., DALLAS, TEXAS 





Texas Municipal Bonds 
and Warrants 


Distributors of Entire ggpucs 
yielding from 6% to 8% 


We solicit 4% tnquicies from dealers, 
banks and investors 


GEO. L. SIMPSON & CO. 


DALLAS 





fe a & Company 


SOUTHWESTERN 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Main at Exchange Place. 





SEK CE 
ne ee 





SAN ventdintes 10, TEXAS 


~~ all fm Lae 
aati Sie inetiiietindia aie aie ae a eee ee ee 


J. E. JARRATT & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 
Municipal Bonds 


San Antonio, Texas 











MARX & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


SOUTHERN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION BONDS 


seentenesinie COAST 


PLD I 
PPP I I IIL LD DLL LS LOS PPP 


Pacific Coast Securities 


BONDS 
ef MUNICIPALITIES AND 
CORPORATIONS 


having substantial assets 
and earning power. 





WILLIAM R. STAATS CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO PASADENA 





Hoanter, Duuin & Go. 


GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 


BONDS 


California Issues a Specialty 


Los Angeles 
Pasadena 


Oakland 


San Francisco 
San Diego 
Santa Barbara 





DRAKE, RILEY & THOMAS 


Van Nuys Buliding 
LOS ANGELES 





R. H. MOULTON & COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALS 
Title Insurance Building, LOS ANGELES 
American Nat'l Bank Bidg., San Francisco 





CHAPMAN DE WOLFE CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO” GALIE’ 
Stocks and Bonds 
imformation and Quotations 


en all Pacific 
Coast Securities 
Members San Francisco Stock & Bond Exchange 








NASHVILLE 





American National 
Securities Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Railroad and Corporation Securities 
Tennessee Municipal Bonds 


Caldwell & Company 


SOUTHERN MUNICIPALS 


Oumberland Tel. & 
Nashville Cha 3 tt ?. 3 Ry. 
jeep ville & Decatur 

ashville Railway & light Co. Securities 


meal ILLE, TENN. ST {LOUIS WMO. 
214 Union Street 817 Security Bldg. 











NORFOLK, VA. 


MOTTU & CO. 


Established 18092 


Investment Bankers 
NORFOLK, VA. 


~~ 








Cerrespondents: EB. & C. Randolph, New York 





W. M. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Southern Municipal Bonds 


AND 


Guaranteed Stocks 
MACON . . . GEORGIA 








ATLANTA 





POLO” 


THE ROBINSON-HUMPHREY CO. 


Established 1894. 


MUNICIPAL AND]ICORPORATION 
BONDS 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 








_ AUGUSTA 


JOHN W. DICKEY 


Augusta, Ga. 


Southern Securities 
Metablished 1886. 








WM. E. BUSH & CO. 


Augusta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN SECURITIES 
COTTON MILL STOCKS 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


North Carolina Municipal Notes and Bonds, 
R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Company Securities 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 





W. F. SHAFFNER & CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Southern Investment 
Securities 








SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


A. M. LAW & CO., inc. 


DEALERS IN 
Stocks and Bonde 
Southern Textiles a Specialty 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 














A BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE 


and capable head for any 
one of your Departments 
can be obtained through 
the Financial Chronicle 
Classified Department 
(opposite inside back 
cover). 


Use and Consult It. 
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Sound 


Investment Bonds 
Yielding 7% to 9% 
On Partial Payments 


Until recently high grade investment 
ties were only available to buyers 
with ready cash. 


; The Byllesby 
Ten Payment Plan 


now makes it — as easy for the 
small investor to purchase a steady 
income as for large investors. 
The regular setting aside of part of 
income builds the valuable habit of 
and a constantly growing future 

return by the surest method of acquir- 
ing financial independence. 

Ask for your copy of CC-5 anda 
list of sound securities on which 
the Plan is based. 


OO OOO OOOO 














H. M. Retest & Co. | 








Incorpora | 
New York | 
111 Broadway 208 S1 LeSlle St. 
- Providence Boston 
10 Weybosset Sx. 14 State Street 

















GEO. B. EDWARDS 


INVESTMENTS 
7 Trinity Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Hibernia 
Securities Company 


[Incorporated] 


New Orleans 


a ee 


ee 


Dealers in High Grade In- 
vestment Securities, Com- 
mercial Paper, and Bank 
Acceptances. 


ee 


i 


New York Office 
44 Pine Street 


Direct Private Wire Service 























Ss. A. TRUFANT 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


718 Common Street 
Member of New Orleans Stock Exchange 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


BONDS STOCKS 
SECURITIES 


OU Properties and Leases in 
Loulsiana, Arkansas and Texas 


Timber Lands, Piantations and Country 
Real Estate 


J. EDW. CRUSEL & CO. 


784 Common Street New Orleans, La. 
hee dm 4078 Long Distance 63 





Bankers and Brokers Cutsibe Mew Pork 
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Phil adelphia 








THAYER, BAKER & CO. 





INVESTMENTS 


Commercial Trust Bidg.~ 
PHILADELPHIA 

















BORDEN & KNOBLAUCH 
American Gas & Elec. Co. Securities 


119 S. FOURTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Members Philadelphia Stoek Exchange 





Pennsylvania Tax Free Bonds 
PAUL & CO. 


Bdembers Philadelphia Stock Ezchange 


1421 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 








OOOO OOOO OOD DDL AD LAA 


\y arrwardt slo. 


Patt Wall Gl & Lo 
Second Nat.Bank Bldg. Reading, Pa. 


We Offer 
WHITE STAR CEMENT & COAL'CO. 
SECURITIES 


ST. 








fs LOUIS 


Herndon Smith Oharies W. Moore 
Wiliam H. Burg 


SMITH, MOORE & CO. 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MISSOUR 








ST. LOUIS SERVICE 
MARK C. STEINBERG & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members &. Louis Stock Ezchange 


300 N. Broadway ST. LOUIS 


i eeucimembaiied 





— 





PROVIDENCE 
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BODELL & CO. 


10 WEYBOSSET STREET 
PROVIDENCE 


New York 














The United States Life 


Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies enly. 
Over Forty-Five Million Dollars Paid te Pelicy- 
nelders. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., PRESIDENT 


Geed territory open for high class personal 
preducers, under direct contracts with the 
Oempany. Address Home Office, 105-107 Fifth 
Aveaue. New York Olty. 





' 


Boston | 





€E.W.ZlarksZo, 


BANKERS 
521 Chestnut St., Philadelphie 
Established 1837 


Members New York and Philadeiphis 
Stock Exchanges 





BOLES& WESTWOOD 


Investment 
Securities 


Land Title Baildiag, PHILADELPHE 
Telephone Locust 4731 








be 
nm A 


STM 


BONDS 


Municipal 
Railroad 
Public Utility 


industrial 


HARRISON, SMITH & Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


121 SOUTH 5TH STREET - 
PHILADELPHIA | 


LOMBARD 6100 




















Frederick we 


pores & Co. “law 


1481 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

































NEWARK, HK. 3. 


CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
List wpon request 


F.M. CHADBOURNE & Co. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING 
NEWARK, N J. 
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Bonds, Notes and 
Preferred Stocks of 


Conservative 
Oil Companies 


THEODORE L. BRONSON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York 
Phone Rector 7580 





Chase Nat. Bk. “Stock & Rights’ Oklahoma Gas & Elec. 8s, 1931 
National City Bank Wisconsin Gas & Elec. 5s, 1952 
Central Aguirre Sugar Arkansas Light & Power 6s, 1945 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Union Elec. Lt. & Power 5s, 1933 
Federal Sugar Refining Texas Electric Railway 5s, 1947 
Brocklyn City Railroad Columbus & 9th Ave. RR. 5s, 1993 
Mississippi Valley G. & E. 5s, 1922 General Gas & Elec. 5s, 1946 


We have actual markets at all times in securities local to New York and Brooklyn 





Gulf Oil Corp. 7s, 1933 
Humble Oil & Ref. 7s, 1923 

S. O. of New York 7s, 1925-1931 
Vacuum Oil Co 7s, 1936 


























Phones Rector 
9980-5 
9723-7 
6922-3 


Berdell Brothers 


Public Utility Securities 
111 Broadway, New Jork 


Private Phones to 
Philadelphia 
and 
Boston 





CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
Phones 4860-1-2-3-4 Broad 25 Broad St., N.Y. 





Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Co. 
—5%,» due 1937 


Niacaniaiaae Elec. Light & Pr. Co. 
1—5%, due 1936 


Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Cumberland papers * r. oO 


Denver Gas & Electric Light Co. 
1—Ref.— 5%, due 1951 


Eastern Michigan Edison Co. 
1—5%, due 1931 


Georgia Light, Power & Rys. Co. 
1—-5%, due 1941 


meeoene 
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Mich. North’n Power Co.| 
Ist Mtge. 5% Gold Bonds 
Due July 1, 1941 


Cent. States Elect. Corp. 
5% Secured Gold Notes 
Due June 1, 1922 





1—Ref.—5%, due 1936 


Tennessee Power Co. 
1—5%, due 1962 


United Light & Railways Co. 
1— Ref. —5%, due 1932 


Virginian Power Co. 
1—5%, due 1942 


Michigan United Railway Co. 


























Cuba Railroad Impt. & Equip. 5s, 1960 
Central Power & Light 6s, 1946 

Duluth Edison Preferred 

Kansas Electric Utilities 5s, 1925 

Niagara Lockport & Ontario 5s, 1954 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Ry. 5s, 1928 
Pacific Gas & Electric 7s, 1940 
St. Louis Transit 5s, 1924, & Ctfs. 
United Rys. of St. Louis 4s, 1934 & Ctfs. 


E.. F. LELAND & Co. MEMBERS 


= Y. Stock Exch. Chicago Stock Exch. 
. Y. Cotton Exch. Chicago Bd. of Trade. 

61 Broadway New York 
; Phone Bowling Green 2940 


Telephone—Broad 3500 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New York 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 


Members New Yerk Steck Exchangs 
Members Ohicage Steck Exchange 





DIRECT WIRES TO 
Chicago, St. Louis Cleveland 
and other Financia] Centres. 
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American Can Deb. 5s, 1928 | 
C.M. & St. P. European 4s, 1925 | _ Bought—Sold—Quoted 
Federal Light & Trac. és, 1922 | Central Aguirre National Sugar 


Fajardo Sugar Savannah Sugar 


| Federal Sugar Savannah Pfd. 
Galveston Houston Elec. 5s,1954 | ae tag eg Secor 


Kansas Elec. Utilities 5s,1925 | Manati Sugar Pfd. 














Sugar Securities DO YOU KNOW 
That the most efficient 
men in their respective 
fields use and consult the 
Financial Chronicle Claesi- 
fied Department. 





Keep this Department in 
mind for use when the occa- 
sion arises. 














Acadia Sugar Refining 7s, 1939 
Wisconsin Elec. Pow. 7'4s, 1945. 
West India Sugar 7s, 1929 
133 Front St., New York 


Seaboard Air Line 7s, 1923 ~ tity phen Pyeng. alg F 

| Cuba Co. Debenture 6s, 1955 

JOSEPH EGBERT | ARR & CO. 
Telephone toh n 64298 


West India Sugar Finance Pfd. 
Trinity Bldg. Corp. 514s, 1939 
Francisco Sugar ist 6s, 1939 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
8 Rector 8t., N. Y. Tel. Rector 9261 | 




















Specialist in all 


Atlas Portland Cement National Casket Canadian Securities 
Carbon Steel Com. & Pfd. National Park Bank etd 

Chase National Bank Rights Powder Stocks Telephone} 1456} Bowling Green 
Eastman Kodak Com. & Pfd. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 1458 

Gillette Safety Razor S. H. Kress Pfd. ALFRED F.INGOLD&CO. 


General Baking Com. & Pfd. Singer Manufacturing 74 Broadway, N. Y. 


McCrory Stores Com. & Pfd. Worcester Salt 
GLOVER & MACGREGOR 


Mengel Co. Common Ward Baking, Com. & Pfd. 
) $45 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Bought— Sold—Quoted 
Amer. Wat. Wks. & Elec. 5s, 1934 
Stone, Pp rosser & Doty Gulf Oil Corporation 7s, 1933 
62 William St., New York "Phone Hanover 7733 West Penn Power 7s, 1946 
= = Armstrong Cork 7s, 1931 
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Mihi aii Co. 6s, 1923 
Central Power & Light 6s, 1946 
Clearfield Bit. Coal 414s, 1932 
Continental Motors Serial 7s 
Eastern Steel 5s, 1931 

Fonda, Johns. & GI. 414s, 1952 
Hale & Kilburn Ist 6s, 1939 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell 6s, 1922 
Island Refining Corp. 7s, 1929 
Lake Shore Elect. 5s, 1933 
Louisville Gas & Elec. 7s, 1923 
Mississippi River Power 7s, 1935 
Par Shoals Power 5s, 1952 
Royster Guano Co. 8s, 1941 
Susquehanna Silk Mills 6s, 1922 
United Light & Ry. 5s, 1932 
Wash.Ida. Water Lt.& P.6s, 1941 
Webster Coal & Coke 5s, 1942 


MORTON |ACHENBRUCH & © 
42 Broad Strect. NewYork 
Private Wires to, CHICAGO -PHILADELPHIA ‘ST. LOWS 

-~DETROIT- CLEVELAND -GRAND RAPIDS 





Portland & Rumford Falls Ry. 4s 
Bangor & Aroostook 4s & 5s 
Portland & Ogdensb. Bonds & Stock 
Central Maine Power 5s & 7s 
Asbestos Corp. Ist 5s, 1942 


BEYER & SMALL 


208 MIDDLE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
Private Wire to Potter Bros. & Co., New York 





California Elec. Generating pfd. 
Crowell & Thurlow Steamship 
Draper Corporation 

Emerson Shoe Co. list preferred 
Fisk Rubber Co. Ist preferred 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg¢. preferred 
Liggett’s International pfd. 
New England Oil com. & pfd. 


Sharp Manufacturing common 


WALTER S. PLACE 


35 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Private Telephone New York and Philadelphia 
**Fort Hill 7140.”’ 


——_ 





MEXICAN, FRENCH AND 
SOUTH AMERICAN BONDS 


HERBERT M. SOLOMON & BRO. 


16 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Hanover 5731 











TO LOCATE 


the firm that has for 
disposal what you re- 
quire, insert an ad in the 


Classified Deparimeni 


of The Financial Chron. 
icle (faces the inside 
back cover.) 
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Wanted 


American Cyanamid Common & Pfd. 


American Thread Preferred 

Bank of Manhattan Co. Stock 
Cincinnati Northern RR. 

General Baking Common & Preferred 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 

McCall Corp. Common & ist Pfd. 
National Ice & Coal (all issues) 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 


86 Wall St., New York 





J. K. RICE, 


American Piano Common & Preferred 600 American Thread Preferred 


J:K.Rice, Jr. Co. 


Phones John 4000 to 4010 and 5915 to 5919 


JR. & CO. 


25 American Brass 


For Sale 


100 Cincinnati Northern RR. 
100 Continental Insurance 
50 General Baking Common & Preferred 
100 McCall Corp. Common & ist Pfd. 
50 N. Y. Mutual Gas Light 
100 Niles-Bement-Pond Common 
100 N. Y. State Rys. Common & Preferred 
25 Singer Manufacturing 


























Adirondack Power 6s, 1950 
Bing’ton Lt. Ht. & Pr. 5s, ’42-'46 
Cuban Sugar 6s, 1932 

Niagara Falls Pr. 5s & 6s 

Nickel Plate 2d 6s, 1931 


Shawinigan W. & Pr. 6s, 1950 


Case Plow Ist Pfd. 

Emerson Brantingham pfd. 
Ford Motor of Canada 
Goodyear T. & R. com. & pfd. 
Lincoln Motors, Class ‘‘A”’ 
Packard Motor com. & pfd. 


MERRILL, LYNCH & CO. 


120 Broadway, NEW YORK 








Traders’ Telephone: 7683 Rector 








We Will Buy or Sell 


RAILROAD SECURITIES CQ. 
IHinols Cent. Stock Coll. 49 


tlartshorne & Battelle 


Mombers New York Sleck Exchange. 
86 Broad St. Tel. Broad T7468 


NEW YORE 











Chase National Bank 
Rights 


Invincible Oil 
Rights 


Bought, Sold & Quoted 


C. C. Kerr & Co. 


2 Rector St., N.Y. Phone 6780 Rector 











Kansas City Southern 
Ref. & Imp. 5s, 1950 


Seab. Air Line Ref. 414s, 1959 
Erie General 4s, 1996 

Province of Ontario 6s, 1943 
Toronto Harbor Com. 414s, 1953 
Montreal St. Louis 414s, 1932 


MILLER & COMPANY 


Members N. Y. and Phila. Stock Exchanges 
120 Broadway Phone 7500 Rector, N. ¥ 
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Railroad Bond Dept. 


Tor., Ham. & Buffalo 4s, 1946 
Rome, Watertn. & Ogdens 5s, ’22 
W. Va. & Pittsburgh 4s, 1990 
Ga. Caro. & Northern 5s, 1929 
Rochmond & Petersbg. 4s, ’40 
Richmond & Potomac 4%s, ’40 
Wisc. Cent. Gen. 4s, 1949 

Gulf Terminal 4s, 1957 

Burl. C. Rap. & No. 5s, 1934 
“‘Soo’”’ 2nd 4s, 1949 


industrial Bond Dept 


Grace S. S. 6s, 1930 

Mobile Cotton Mills 7s, any 
Island Refining 7s, 1929 
Van Camp Packing 8s, 1941 
Allegheny Pitts. Coal 8s, 1941 


industrial Stock Dept. 


New England Baking 

Massachusetts Baking 
General Baking 

F. W. Woolworth Pfd. 
Botany Worsted Mills 


Public Utility Dept. 


Twin States Gas Elec. 5s, 1953 
Topeka Ry. & Lt. 5s, 1933 
Empire District Elec. 5s, 1949 
Newark Cons. Gas 5s, 1948 | 
Arizona Power 6s, 1933 ‘ie 
United Electric N. J. 4s, 1949 @ 
New Amsterdam Gas 5s, 1948 3 
Wisc. Minn. Lt. & Pwr. 5s, 1944 
Nev. Calif. Elec. 6s, 1946 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt. 5s, 1938 


Canadian Bond Dept. 
Toronto Harbor 4/%s, 1953 
Ontario 6s, 1943 
Alberta 6s, 1931 
Montreal 6s, 1922 
Outremont 6s, 1922 


Municipal Bond Dept. 
Wanted Offerings 
State of Santa Catherina 
6s, 1944 


Bank Stock Dept. 


National City Bank 
Columbia Trust 

Bank of Commerce 
Bankers Trust 

Chemical National Bank 


CARRUTHERS, PELL & CO. 


15 Broad Street, New York 
| Philadelphia Phone, Locust 572 


Phones 5161 to 5169 Hanover 
Balt. Phone, St. Paul 9889 
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F 6 “LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York 


61 BROADWAY, 


B. & O. 


Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 
(Toledo Cinn. Div.) 4s, 1959 


Beech Creek RR. 2nd 5s, 1936 


Fonda Johnstown & Gloversville 44s, 


1952 


Galveston Houston & Hend. Ist 5s, 1933 


WE DEAL IN Grand Rapids & 


Indiana 2nd 4s, 1936 


. Kansas City Memphis & Birmingham 5s, 1934 
Lake Erie & Western 2nd 5s, 1941 
Mason City & Fort Dodge Ist 4s, 1955 
Northern Ohio RR. Ist 5s, 1945 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Ist 4s, 1948 
St. Louis Iron Mt. & So. Unif. & Ref. 4s, 1929 
Toledo & Ohio Central Gen. 5s, 1935 
Toledo Terminal RR. Ist 414s, 1957 


AND ALL RAILROAD AND FOREIGN SECURITIES — 











Oe POPOL wt 


Ohio Valley \ Water Co. 5s 

Lev. City & Ft. L. Water Bonds 
Freeport (Ill.) Water Co. 5s 
Peoria Water Works 4s & 5s 
Birmingham Water Co. 5s, 1939 
Clinton, Iowa, Water Co. 5s 
Joplin Water Co. 5s 

N. Y. Interurban Water Co. 5s 
Racine Water Co. 5s 

Wichita Water Co. 5s 

New Albany Water Co. 5s 
Delaware Water Co. 5s 

Queens County Water Co. 5s 
St. Joseph Water Co. 5s, 1941 


H. C. SPILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
17 Water St., 63 Wall St., 
Boston 9, Mass. New York City 














Grand Trunk Pacific 3s, 1962 
Grand Trunk Pacific 4s, 1955 
Grand Trunk West 4s, 1950 
Canadian Nor. Ry. 4s, 1930 
Grand Trunk Pac. Br. L. 4s, 1939 
Canada Atlantic 4s, 1955 


60 Broadway N. Y. 








CASSEL, NUNES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Telephone Bowling Green 5963-4- 


Argentine Govt. 4s and 5s 
Brazilian Govt. 4s, 414s and 5s 
Cuban Govt. 4%s, 5s and 6s 
Japanese Govt. 4s, 44s, and 5s 
Mexican Govt. 4s and 5s 
Uruguay 5s, 1919 


y-6) 























Canada Nor. 614s, 1946 
Nor. West. Bell 7s, 1941 


*‘Soo”’ 6148, 1931 


West. Union 614s, 1936 
NEWBORG & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchanges 


66 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Telephone 4390 Bowling Green 
PRIVATE WIRE TO ST LOUIS 





Amer. Power & Light 8s, 1941 
Chic. & Northw. Regd. 6s, 1929 


Clev. & Mahon. Val. 1st 5s, 1938} = 


Locom. & Mach. Co. Mont. 4s,’24 
Mich. State Tele. lst 5s, 1924 

N. Y. & Greenw. L. Ist 5s, 1943 
N. Y. Susq. & W. Term. 5s, 1946 
Pitts. McK. & You. Equip. 6s,’35 
South. Calif. Tel. 1st 5s, 1947 

Southw. Pow. & Lt. Ist 5s, 1943 


GILMAN & REYNOLDS 


Inoestment Securities 
34 Pine Street N York Ci 
‘Phone 5601-4 John” 


Underlying 
’ Railroad 
Bonds 


WOOD, STRUTHERS & CO. 


8 Nassau Street 














American Tobacco Scrip 
Geo. W. Helme 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. 
Schulte Retail Stores 


Spectatsts in All Tobacco Securities 


BRISTOL & BAUER 


120 Broadwa, ‘AY Phone: Rector 4594 





























BONDS WORTH BUYING 
Charleston & West. Carolina Ry. 


(Atlantic Coast Line) 


ist Mtge. 5s, due Oct. 1, 1946 


Secured by a closed first mortgage on 

-- 342.49 miles of road at $7,941 per mile. 
The Consolidated Mortgage provides for 
the retirement of this issue at maturity. 
Have sold as high as 103. 


Yielding 6% 


RAYMOND M. SMITH & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 








FOR SALE? 


Then consult the Financial 
Chronicle Classified Depart- 
ment (opposite inside back 














cover). 



















































NEW YORK 43 CEDAR STREBT ial sh NEW YORK 
HAVE YOU , CANADIAN 
BANK FIXTURES | SECURITIES 
Government, Provincial, 


Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and 


Industrial Bonds. 
Direct wire connections to Montreal & Toronto 








ABRAHAM & CO. 








Members New York Stock Exchange 





—— \ 





1 #0 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


St. Louis Bridge 7s_____- 


Fla., 








| GARDNER & CO. 


Tel. Rector 7430 


Michigan Central 314s___1952 South Pacific Coast 4s__1937 
1929 Denver & Rio Grande 4s_1936 
Long Island Con. 4s____1931 Chi 
Chicago & Eastern III. 6s_1934 poy Island Gen. 4s____1938 
Cen. & Penin. 6s__1923 Ala. Gt. So. 1st 5s 


cago & West Ind. 4s__1952 
1927 





ts 


—/ 


27 William Street, New York 
Telephone: Broad 3785 





| 

































USE AND CONSULT 


the Classified Department of 
the 
Financial Chronicle 


Ow Classified Department faces the 
inside back cover. 
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Arkansaw Water Co. 6s 
Birmingham (Ala.) Water Co. 5s 
Butler (Pa.) Water Co. 5s 

City of New Castle (Pa.) Water Co. 5s 
Chattanooga Water Co. 6s 

Clinton (Ia.) Water Co. 5s 

E. St. L. & Interurban Water Co. 5s 
Joplin (Mo.) Water Co. 5s 

Wichita (Kan.) Water Co. 5s 
Muncie (Ind.) Water Co. 5s 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Water Co. 5s 
Warren (Pa.) Water Co. 5s 

Racine (Wis.) Water Co. 5s 
Indianapolis Water Co. 4%s and 5s 
Huntington (W. Va.) Water Co. 5s 


HOTCHKIN & CO. 


Velephone 53 State St., 
Main 4660 Boston 9, Mass. 





Amer. Tel. & Tel. Coll. 4s, 1929 
Amer. Tel & Tel. Co. 4%s, 1933 
Amer. Tel & Tel. 4s, 1936 

Bell Telephone of Can 7s, 1925 
Ches. & Pot. Tel. of Va. 5s, 1943 
Central District Tel. 5s, 1943 
Home Tel. & Tel.of Spokane5s, 1936 
Michigan State Tel. Pfd. Stock 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Stock 
Northwestern Telegraph 4s, 1934 
New York Tel. 414s, 1939 

Ohio State Tel. 5s, 1944 

Ohio State Tel. 7s, Dec. 10 1922 
Southern Bell Tel & Tel. 5s, 1941 


T. L. MacDonald 


62 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Broad 2357-8-9 








American Water Works & Elec. 5s, 1934 
Arkansaw Water 6s, 1930 

Birmingham Water 5s, 1939 

East St. Louis & Interurban Water 5s, 1942 
National Securities Corp. P. L. 6s, 1924 
Power Securities Corp. Coll. 6s & Income 
Superior Calif. Farm Lands Adj. 6s, 1928 | 
Twin Falls North Side Ld. & Wtr. ctf.dep | 
West Penn Railways 5s, 1931 
West Penn Traction 65s, 1960 


OTTO BILLO 


37 Wall St., N. Y. Phone Hanover 6297 


j 
? 
? 
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Arizona Power 6s, 1933 

Arkansas Light & Power 6s, 1945 
Central Illinois Lighting 5s, 1943 
Georgia Railway & Power 5s, 1954 
Georgia Railway & Electric 5s, 1949 
General Gas & Electric 6s, 1929 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas 7%s, 1933 
Omaha Coun. Bluff St. Ry. 5s, 1928 
Southwest. Power & Light 5s, 1943 
U. S. Public Service 6s, 1927 


Louis Levenson 


Public Utility—Industrial Bonds 
Short Term Securities 


fel. Broad 4931 27 William St., N. Y. 





BROOKLYN UNION ELEVATED RR. CO. Ist 5s, 1950 
CENTRAL UNION GAS COMPANY list 5s, 1927 

FORT STREET UNION DEPOT CO. 1st 414s, 1941 
JOPLIN UNION DEPOT COMPANY ist 414s, 1940 
KINGS COUNTY ELEVATED RR. CO. Ist 4s, 1949 

NEW AMSTERDAM GAS COMPANY CONSOL. 5s, 1948 
NEW YORK & QUEENS ELEC. LIGHT & POWER 5s, 1930 
THIRD AVENUE RAILWAY COMPANY lst 5s, 1937 
ULSTER & DELAWARE RR. CON. 5s, 1928; 4s, 1952 
WESTCHESTER LIGHTING COMPANY Ist 5s, 1950 


Wm. Carnegie Ewen 


Tel. Rector 3273-4-5-6 


2 Wall Street, New York 








BULL & ELDREDGE 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
20 Broad St., N. Y. Tel. Rector 8460 


Specialists In 
Short Term Securities 
Foreign Government Bonds 
New York City Bonds 
New York State Bonds 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds 











3», 


‘CONSTABLE & FLEMING 


WM. CONSTABLF. K. L. FLEMING uR. 

66 Broadway, N.Y. Tel. Bowl. Green 7270 
N. Y. Pa. & Ohio Prior Lien 4%s ’35 
Wisc. Cent., Sup. & Dul. Ist 4s, 1936 
Pac. RR. & Missouri Ist 4s, 1938 








N. Y., Ont. & Western Ref. 4s, 1922] 
—~@ 





DO YOU KNOW 


That the most efficient 
men in their respective 
fields use and consult the 
Financial Chronicle Clas- 
sified Department? 


Keep this Department in 
mind for use when the oc- 
casion arises. 














Argentine 2-Year 7s, 1923 
Beech Nut Packing 7s, 1922-23 
Goldwyn Pictures 8s, 1923 
Loco.& Mach. of Montreal 4s, ’24 
Rutland Ry., Lt. & Pr. 5s, 1946 


EDWIN BANCKER & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


118 Broadway New York City 
Rector 00944-5-6 








Central Vermont 5s 

Chic. & East. Ill. 6% Rec. Ctfs. 
Chic. & East. Ill. 5s, 1937 
Mason City & Fort Dodge 4s 
Mo. Kan. & Tex. Ry. (All Issues) 





Del. Lack. & Western Coal 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 


Mercantile Stores 


Kirby Lumber Com. & Pfd. 


Wm. C. ORTON & CO. 


Spectatsts Reorganisation Securities 
54 WallStreet, N.Y. Tel. Hanover 9690-9697 








Investment 
Securities 


Davies, Thomas&Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
5 Nassau St. New York 
Telephone Rector 6886 

















Chicago 
Securities 


J. S. Bache & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York = Tel., 6400 Broad 
BRANCHES and CORRESPONDENTS 
Albany Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Rochester 
Boston KansasCity St.Louis 

Buffalo NewOrledns Syracuse 
Chicago Philadelphia Troy 


Cleveland 














Balt. Ches. & Atlantic 5s, 1934 
Nat’l Rys. of Mex. Pan-Am. 5s, ’34 
Paris-Orl. 5s, 1956 (Francs Issue) 
West Virg. & Pitts. Ist 4s, 1990 
Pittsburgh Junction Ist 6s, 1922 
Minn. Lyndale & Minneton. 7s, ’22 
Central Vermont Ref. 5s, 1930 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron 4s, 1942 
Chic. Ind. & Louisville 5s, 1966 
Hudson & Mantattan 44s, 1957 
Hudson & Manh., Hudson Comp. 


WOLFF & STANLEY 


Telephone Beder 2926 
72 Trinity Place, N. Y. 

















New Orleans, Tex. & Mex. Ist 6s 
Sante Fe, Pres. & Phoenix 5s 

Ches. & Ohio Fund. & Impt. 5s 
Vicks. Shreve. & Pac. p. I. 5s 

Chic. & Northwest. 5s, 1933 

Chic. Terre Haute & SoE. Incomes 
St. Louis & Cairo ist 4s 

New York, Chic. & St. Louis 2nd 6s 
Florida Cent. & Penin. 6s, 1923 
Kansas City & Pacific 4s 

Houston Belt & Terminal 5s 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 5s 
Western New York & Penna. 5s 


Portland Railway 5s, 1930 
Portland Ry. Lt. & Pwr. 5s, 1942 
Buffalo General Electric Ist 5s 
Consolidation Coal 4%s, and 5s 
Augusta Aiken Ry. & Electric 5s 
Adams Express 4s, 1947 

New York Shipbuilding 5s 
Loco. & Machine Co. 4s 

Chicago Elevated 6% Notes 
Pittsburgh Railway 5s, 1953 
Columbus Power 5s 

Lake Superior Corp. 5s 

Cuban Telephone 5s 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas—all issues 


SAM’°L GOLDSCHMIDT 


Phone 5380-1-2-3 Broad 


25 Broad Street 
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TELEPHONE RECTOR 4061 





STOCKS 


American-Hawaiian SS. 
Brighton Mills 

Bucyrus Co. Pfd. 
Foundation Co. 

Liggett’s Intern’! Com. ‘‘A”’ 
Manhattan Elec. Supply Co 
Mich. Stamping 





BONDS 


Beaver Board 8s, 1933 

Consol. Utilities 8s, 1925 
Cincinnati Abattoir 8s, 1925 
Hershey Choc. 7 4s, 1930 
Holden Evans SS. 7s, 1924 
Welch Grape Juice 8s, 1931 
Greenwich Bleach. Ist 6s, 1923 








Z= wsmovo mcpr ms 





111 Broadway 





UNLISTED DEPT. 


RASMUSSEN & COMPANY 


New York 




















ET 


The World’s Best Bonds 


Some unusual values may be obtained 
in European Government and Municipal 
Bonds, giving high yields, and a very 
large speculative return through advance of 
exchange. These bonds are legal invest- 
ments for Savings Banks, Trust Com- 
panies and Trustees in the countries 
of issue. 
Circular L-867 on request 


MELHUISH & CO. 


Established 1884 


43 Exchange PI. New York 























Central Vermont 5s, 1930 

West Penn Power 5s, 1946 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. 5s, 1939 
Portland Street Ry. 5s, 1930 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Pref. 


A.R. Smith & Company 


42 Broadway C. A. C. Building 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Specialists in 


CHICAGO SECURITIES 
ROBERTS, HISCOX & COMPANY 


29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





e* G.C. BENSINGER CO. Mey 
wi), I7 Whitehall Street C 


Saste CODES) 


OCHS NOEs COOL -BOCK SPECIAUGTS OFFER 


Y COMPLETE FORRASS CODE” 
- = Largest selling code—used a ver the wortd— $7.50 
eaves more than 50% over pla Ay ee abling. 
me ASK FOR IMPORTANT CODE CIRCULAR NO. 339 we 
BENSINGER—PHONE—BOWL. GR. 6989 


ocket size, 








HOBOKEN, N. J. 
6s 


B.jJ.Vaningen&Co. 


46 Cedar St. New York 
Telephone John 6364 





United Royalties Co. 


Curb Market Specialists 
Barnes & Company 


UNDERWRITERS 


HEYWOOD BROOKS & CO. 


148 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





CHICAGO SECURITIES 
Bought, Sold & Quoted 


BABCOCK, RUSHTON & CO. 


RZembers now, Riw Chi and Boston 
cab Radhanase 


FOME INS. mae. 7 WALL tt 
OHIOCAGO NEW YOR 











ALL FOREIGN 
Cc HECKS 
BONDS 

CURRENCIES 


T 
R.A.SOICH &CO. 


16-18 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone: Bowling Green 3841-55 





























Guaranteed Stocks 


Write for Quotation Sheets. 


Joseph Walker & Sons 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway ew York 











Japanese Govt. 4s, 4148 & 5s 
Argentine Govt. 4s & 5s 
Brazilian Govt. 4s, 4148 & 5s 
Buenos Aires 6s, 1926 
Costa Rica 5s 
Chinese Government 5s 
Central Vermont 5s, 1930 
Des Moines City Ry. 5s 
Philippine Ry. 4s 
Inquiries Invited 
from Banks and Brokers 


COWEN & CO. 


67 Exchange Place, N. ¥Y. Tel. Rector 6700 














THE OUTLOOK 


Progress being made toward restoration 
of business activity and its relation to 
the trend of securities is discussed in the 
current issue of our Market Review. 
This article contains information which 
should be helpful at the present time. 


Sent on request for C-651 


E. D. DIER & CO. 


Stocks - Bonds - Grain 
42 New Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Chicago Zilwaukee 

















Are you seeking a 
position as a 


BANK OFFICIAL 


or have you need for one? 
Then you should use and 
consult the Financial 
Chronicle Classified De- 
partment (opposite inside 


back cover.) 








Foreign Bonds 


Inquiries invited from 
banks, brokers and dealers 


Jerome B.Sullivan 


FOREIGN MUNICIPAL & 
GOVERNMENT, e R.R.BONDS 


44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Broad 1723-4; 7130-4; 5234-6 























Government, 


Public Utility 


€2 Cedar St., New York 


hiladelphia 
Seranton 


Boston 
Hartford 





Municipal, 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


Cleveland} 
Pittsburgh 


Railroad 


Industrial 


105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Detroit 
St. Louis 


Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 





New Jersey 
Securities 


OUTWATER & WELLS 


18 Exchange Piace Tel. 20 Montgomery 
Jersey City, N. J. 














We are dealers in 


Argentine 
Belgian 
Brazil 
British 
French 
German 


Internal Bonds 


DUNHAM & CO. 


SPECIALISTS 


43 Exchange Place, New York. 
Telephones 8300-1 Hanover 
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Pine Creek RR. Co. Ist 6s, 1932 
Pitts. Bessemer & L. E. 5s, 1947 
Lehigh Val. Cons. 4%s and 6s, 1923 
Central Illinois Light 5s, 1943 
Penna. Water & Power ist 5s, 1940 
Phila. & Read. Term. Ist 5s, 1941 
Phila. & Reading Ist Ext. 5s, 1933 
N. Y. Chicago & St. L. Eq. 5s, 1931 


Biddle & Henry 


104 South Fifth Street 


Philadelphia 
Prieate Wire «o New York Call Canal 84387 








Established 1865 


BIOREN & Co. 


410 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Members of New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges. 


Little Schuylkill RR. & Navig. Co. 
Pittsb. Ft. Wayne & Chicago, Pref. 
Pennsylvania Tank Line Equipments 
Roanoke Traction & Light 5s, 1958 
Consolidated Lt., Ht. & Pow. 5s, 1946 





Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Ist 5s, 1940 
Indiana Service Corporation Bonds & Stocks 
Lake Superior Corporation ist 5s 

Syracuse Rapid Transit 1st & 2d 5s 
Northwestern Elevated ist 5s, 1941 

Horn & Hardhart of New York Common 
Eastern Pennsylvania Railways Pfd. 


GEORGE N. FLEMING 


221 Lafayette Building Philadelphia 
Telephone Lombard 6414 


Lehigh Power Securities 6s, 1927 
United States Public Service 6s, 1927 





Arkansas Light & Power 6s, 1945 
Georgia-Carolina Power 5s, 1952 


MSCown & G. 





Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
New York Telephone CANAL 4845 








WANTED 
Puget Sound El. Ry. Ist Cons. 
5s, Feb. 1932 


ARTHUR C. RICHARDS & CO. 


DREXEL BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 








Bell: Lom. 7056 Keystone: Main 6711 








BONDS 





United Kingdom 514s, 1929 & 1937 


Atl. Coast Line L. & N. Coll. 4s, ’52 
Chic. Burl. & Q. Gen. 4s, 1958 
Lake Shore Deb. 4s, 1931 

New York Cent. Deb. 4s, 1934 
**Soo’”’ Cons. 4s, 1938 

St. L. San Fran. P. L. 5s, 1950 


Argentine Government 4s & 5s 
Brazilian Govt. 48, 44s & 5s 
City of Tokio 5s 

Japanese Govt. 4s, 448 & 58 
Mexican Government 4s & 58 
Uruguay 5s, 1919 


L. M. PRINCE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad Street, New York Tel. Rector 9830 























Duquesne Light 7'%s, 1936 


Gulf Oil 6s, 1923 
H. J. Heinz 7s, 1930 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 5s, 1939 


Union Steel 5s, 1952 Prov. of Brit. Col. 6s, June 1925 
United States Steel Ist 5s, 1951 Prov. of Ontario 6s, Sept. 15 1943 


CANADIAN SECURITIES 
Bought, Sold & Quoted 


J. H. HOLMES & CO. 


Members New York and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges. 


61 Broadway New York. Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Direct Private Wire Connection. 


City of Toronto 6s, July ’45 to ’51 
City of Montreal 6s, 1922 & 1923 

Govt. of Newfoundland 64s, 1936 
Prov. of Alberta 44s, Dec. 1923 




















Buffalo Roch. & Pittsburgh 4s, ’57 
Cleveland Akron & Columbus 5s, ’27 
Cinn. Hamilton & Dayton 4s, 1937 | 
Knoxville & Ohio 6s, 1925 

Louisv. Cinn. & Lexington 4s, 1931 
Illinois Central Cairo Bd. 4s, 1950 
M. St. P. Sault Ste. Atlantic 4s, 1926 
Michigan Central Air Line 4s, 1940 
Milwaukee & Northern 44s, 1934 
St. Louis Bridge 7s, i929 
Stephensville No. & So. Tex. 5s, 1940 
Utah & Northern 5s, 1926 

Vicksb. Shrevep. & Pac. Gen. 5s, 1941 


5S. P. LARKIN & CO. 


RAILROAD BONDS 
80 Broad St. New York City 
Telephone: Broad 3484 


Long Island Ref. 4s, 1949 

Missouri Pacific 5s, 1965 

Ga. Carolina Power Co. Ist 5s, 1952 
Baltimore & Ohio Ref. 5s, 1995 
Northern Pacific Ref. 4%s, 2047 
Atl. Coast Line, L. & N. Coll. 4s, 1952 
N. Y. & East River Gas 5s, 1945 
Brooklyn Union Gas Ist 5s, 1945 


Prince & Whitely 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 173 Orange St. 
New York New Haven 


Private wires to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, New Haven 











Lawyers Mortgage Co. 


A BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


and capable head for any one 
of your Departments can be 


Chase Bank Rights 
Guaranty Trust Co. 


FRANK J. M. DILLON 


71 Broadwa NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Tel. 6460 Bowling Green 
Government 


Municipal 
Railroad 


Corporation 


G.H: WALKER & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Broadway and Locust ST. LOUIS 





obtained by inserting a small 
WILL BUY OR SELL 


ad in the Classified Department Willys Corp. ist ptd. or cts, | 
of the Maxwell otors undep. com. s pid. 


Franklin Mfg. Com. and 
FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Carlisle Tire Corp. units 
Chalmers Motor 6s, 1922 
Our Classified Department faces the 
inside back cover, 


Specialists 
Motor Stocks Tire and Rubber Stocks 


R.B. Hathaway & Co. 


20 Nassau St., N. Y. John 6020 























Laclede Gas Light Co. 7s, 1929 
Un. Rys.of St.L. 7° Rec. Ctfs.’23 


STIX & CO. 


Members 8t. Louls Stock Exchange 
608 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 


Ches. & Ohio conv. 414s, 1930 
Atl. Coast L. L. & N. Coll. 4s, ’52 
N. Y. Central Con. 4s, 1998 


Montgomery Bros. 


Telephone 35 Broad St.. 
svoad 3068 New York 


A. C. L.-L. & N. Coll. 4s, 1952 Mid. West Util. 8s, 1935-40-41 
C. & O. Ry. Co. Conv. 5s, 1946 Kan. City Pow. & Lt. 8s, 1940 
Illinois Central 4s, 1953 West Penn Power 5s, 1946 

Grand Trunk Ry. 6s, 1936 Scranton Electric 5s, 1937 

“Soo” 614s, 1931 Amer. Public Service 6s, 1942 
K. C. Ft. Scott & M. 4s, 1936 Duquesne Light Co. 714s, 1936 
Un. N. J. RR. & C. Co. 4s, 1944 Puget Sd. P. & L. 714s, 1941 


Vilas & Hickey 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall St., New York 


Railroad Dept. Tel. Hanover 8317——Public Utility Dept. Tel. Hanover 193 
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Sou. Wisc. Power 5s, 1938 
Laclede Gas 7s, 1929 
Wisc. Elec. Pow. 714s, 1945 


111 Broadway, New York 





Bloom. Dec. & Cham. 5s, 1940 Amer. Power & Light 8s, 1941 
Wisconsin Riv. Pow. 5s, 1941 Montreal Tramway 5s, 1941 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Chicago—Milwaukee—London—Liverpool—Paris 
Private Wires to principal cities of United States and Canada 


Denver Gas & Electric 5s, 1951 
Rosita Coal & Coke 6s, 1924 
Canadian Car & Fdy. 6s, 1939 


Telephone Rector 970 

















Anglo Austrian Bank Shares 
Austrian Treasury 6s 


Bremen 4s 
Budapest 4s & 44s 
Frankfurt 5s 
Greater Berlin 4s 





\Hardy & Co., 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL FOREIGN BONDS 
AND OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


A. E. G. 4%s (German Gen. Elec.) 


R. M. BAUER & CO. 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Phones—Broad 416, 417, 658, 3978, 4305 
Representatives of { Anglo Austrian Bank, Vienna and all its branches 
G.m.b.H, BERLIN 


Hamburg 34s & 4s 
Hoechster Farbwerke 4lés 
Krupp 5s 

Prague 4s 

Salzburg 5s 

Stuttgart 4s 

Vienna 4%s 














Bush Terminal 4s, 1952 

Central Pacific 314s, 1929 

Consolidation Coal 5s, 1950 

Cleve. Akron & Colum. 4s, 1940 

Empire Gas & Fuel 6s, 1926 

Tri City Railway & Lt. 5s 1923 

New York Telephone 6s, 1949 

New York Telephone 414s, 1939 

Tenn. Coal, Iron & RR. 5s, 1951 
eeling Terminal 4s, 1940 


McKinley & Morris 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Tel. Bowling Green 2150 to 2157 








Gulf Oil Corporation 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


DUNN & CARR 


Houston, Texas 








R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco 
B 
Stock 
Bought & Sold 


MacQuoid & Coady 


Members New York Stock Eachange 
14 Wall S8t., N. Y. Tel. Reotor 9970 





WANTED 


Carolina Power & Light Pfd. 
Columbia Graph. Factories Pfd. 
Columbia Mills Capital Stock 
General American Tank Car Pfd. 
Glidden Co. Pfd. 

Int’l Great Nor. 5% Notes, 1914 
Robert Gair Co. Pfd. 

West Boylston Mfg. Co. 


HANSON & HANSON 


Investment Securities 
72 Trinity Place,N.Y. Tel.Whitehall 1056 








Northern Calif. Power 5s, 1948 
Yosemite Valley RR. 1st 5s, 1936 
Market St. Ry. 5s, 1924—-Scrip 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Rector 7350 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


CANADIAN w ree WER BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Sterling Bond Corporation, Limited 


136 St. James St., Montreal, Can. 








WE WILL BUY 
Utica Gas & Electric 714s 
Utica Gas & Electric 5s 


Mohawk Valley Investment Corp. 


Organized Under New York State Banking Laws 
225 Genesee St. Utica, N. Y. 





Texas Municipal Bonds 
High Yield 


Short-Term County Notes 
J. L. ARLITT 


141 Broadway. New York 
Tel. Rector 4514 
Gember TexasBankers’ Associatica 


New York Central Deb. 4s, 1934 
B. & O. Southwest. Div. 31/s,\’25 
Lake Sh. & Mich. So. Deb.'4s, ’28 
Southern Railway Consol. 5s,,:’94 
Illinois Central Collat. 4s,'/1953 
Southern Pacific Conv. 4s,41929 
Kan. City Southern Ref. 5s, 50 


ARTHUR E. FRANK & CO. 


Members ef New York Steck Exchange 


100 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Rector 6306 


CINCINNATI SECURITIES 
Westheimer & Company 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members of the;Cincinnati Stock Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Baltimore Stock Exchange 


CINCINNATI, OHIO BALTIMORE, MD. 











GERMAN, AUSTRIAN 
RUSSIAN AND POLISH 
BONDS 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co. 


60 Beaver St., N. Y. Bowling Green 2538 


City of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
5°% Coupon School Bonds 
Due 1928 to 1935, Inclusive 

Price to Yield 554% 


C. W. WHITIS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
85 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK CITY 


F. WM. KRAFT, Lawyer 
Speciaiizing in Examination & Preparation of 
County, Municipal and Corporation 
Bonds, Warrants and Securities and 

Proceedings Authorizing Same. 

Reoms 617-620, 111 W. Monree St.. 
Harris Trust Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Remitting Mente 
Abroad 


a 


Affiliations 


BRAZIL 
COLOMBIA 
ECUADOR 
GUATEMALA 
SAN SALVADOR 
VENEZUELA 
NICARAGUA 





Branches 


ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
SPAIN 
ARGENTINA 
CHILE 

PERU 
URUGUAY 
MEXICO 


Correspondents in Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, ete 


Telephone Whitehall 700 


ANGLO-SOUTH AW 
“BANK, LIMITED 
New York Agency, 49 Broadway 
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A Commercial Bank 


Ever since The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company 
Bank of Chicago was founded, 
more than sixty years ago, the 
big end of its business has been 
commercial banking. 


From time to time, new de- 
partments have been added, 
extending and widening the 
Bank’s service, but it has 
always remained first of all a 
commercial bank, and com- 
mercial banking its principal 
activity. 


To-day this Bank is recognized 
as one of the leading trust 
companies of the United States 
in volume of commercial busi- 
ness and hoidings of bank de- 
posits. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney and 
Capitalist. 

MARSHALL FIELD, Marshall Field, 
Glore, Ward & Company. 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman Corn 
Exchange National Bank. 


HALE HOLDEN, President Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy RR. Co. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, Chairman Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co. 
EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. 


CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshall 
Field Estate. 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK, COhairman 
International Harvester Company. 

JOHN J. MITCHELL, Chairman of 
Board. 

JOHN 8S. RUNNELLS, President Pull- 
man Company. 

EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall 
Field & Company. 

ORSON SMITH, Chairman of Advisory 
Committee. 

IAMES P. SOPER, President Soper 
Lumber Company. 


ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, Chairman 
Sprague, Warner & Coc. 


“Identified with Chicago's 
Progress Since 1857” 


Capital and Surplus, $15,000,000 











Rio de Janeiro 5% Gold Bonds of 1904 
(Federal District) 


To be repaid AT PAR not later than 1954 by operation 
of a sinking fund of one-half per cent. per annum. 

In addition to being a direct obligation of the Federal 
District of Rio de Janeiro, these £20 bonds are further se- 
cured by equal participation with the loans of 1906 and 1912 
of the revenue received from the House Property Tax. The 
proceeds from this tax average more than twice the amount 
necessary for interest charges. 

Principal and interest, April 1 and October 1, payable in 
London, also in New York, Switzerland, Holland, Portugal 
and Rio de Janeiro at the current rates of exchange on 
London. 

Investment in this attractive seasoned issue affords a 
dual speculative opportunity, both the currency in which 
issued and the price of the bonds being at a considerable 
discount. 


Complete information, together with price, upon request. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 BROADWAY—NEW YORK 
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Illinois Trust ‘edie Bank 


La Salle at Jackson - - : Chicage 


Capital and Surplus $15,000,000 


Pays Interest on Time Has on band at all times a variety of ex» 
Deposite, Current and Reserve cellent securities. Buys and sells 
Ascsounts. Deals in Foreign Ex- Government, Munieipal and 
change. Transaets a General Trust Business. Corporation Bonds. 




















. Rotices 


No. 12021. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY. 


Washington, D. C., September 24, 1921. 


WHEREAS, by satisfactory evidence pre 
sented to the undersigned, t has been made to 


hat 

METROPOLITAN NATIONAL ° 

W YORK” in W 

the CITY of NEW YORK in the County of hen Purchasing 


NEW YORK and State of NEW YORK has B d 
mplied with all the provisions of the Statutes onds 
of BiG ye ARR. Ye 
Ww ore an on 8 €® autgno ° - 
commence the business, of Banking: cep. coe os Cet © Gey on 
eo ET ROOLTT AR "NaRORAT neo ree 
t a 
RAE THe vou Ike Coety fall to date unbiased opinion on 
e oO n 6 "OR 
NEW YORK and State of NEW Y YO RE 4 date no - mu eae 
authorized commence the ness 0 a securl OI an n e. 
as provided in Section Fifty-one hundred an ° y y 
sixty-nine of the Revised Statutes of the United 


CONVERSION of “Metropolitan Bank” Investment Registry of America, Inc. | 


with 6 branches in the Borough of Manpn- 
hattan, County and State of 1 New York, ESTABLISHED 1910 


and 1 branc® in the Dorouge of Brocsiys. 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





County of Ki and State of New York. 

a 8 Ly STIMO TY WHEREOF witness m 
hand and Seal of office this TWENTY- 
FOURTH D. K.-0 of SEPTEMBER, 1921. 

Ben tye 5b 

















troller of the Currency. 
(Currency ae. "Rand of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Treasury Department.) 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


HIGH-GRADE BONDS 
FOR INVESTMENT 


COMPOUNDED SEMI- 

ANNUALLY on invest- : 

OQ ments in monthly pay- Semi-Monthly Investment 
ments or lump sums; 


Safety; Real Estate Security; Tax-Exempt; Circular Free on Request 
State Supervision. Send for Details. | 


OKMULGEE BUILDING & LOAN ASS’N | 
Okmulgee Oklahoma 100 Broadway, New York 
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W 


During the day 100 people are working at top speed, sorting, 
recording and routing collection items over the fastest available 
mail routes. 


Spee 


a point to visit it. 


At midnight the night force goes on, sorts all mail that has come in after banking hours 
and has all checks ready for proofing the first thing in the morning. 


It is this positive assurance that no time will be lost—that collections will really be made 
in the shortest possible time—that enables us to handle checks from our correspondents 
n terms which are sure to appeal to you. 


Capital and Surplus $33,000,060 


The Union Trust 


Cleveland 


E wish you could see our transit department in action. 
If you ever come to Cleveland, by all means make it 


Company 


d! 


‘i 
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THE PITTSBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NUMBER 18. 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of one and one-half (1%) per cent on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1921, payable Novem- 
ber 30, 1921, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on November 1, 1921. 

H. HARVEY, Secretary . 
Pittsburgh, Oumba 11, 1921. 





THE CRIPPLE CREEK CENTRAL RY. CO. 
Capital Asset Distribution Number 11. 
By order of the Board of Directors a distribution 

of one per cent on the preferred capital stock of 

this Company has been ordered to be paid out 
of funds heretofore realized from the sale of 
capital assets, payable to all stockholders of 
record as of November 15th, 1921. Checks will 
be mailed December lst, 1921. Stock books do 


not close. 
E. 8S. HARTWELL, 
Dated Colorado Springs, 
October 29th, 1921. 


Secretary. 








Houghton County Elec. Light Co. 
Preferred Dividend No. 38 
(Shares—$25 par value) 

A $0.75 semi-annual divide + is 
payable NOV. 1, to Stockholders 

of record OCT. 24, 1921. 


Stone & Webste’, Inc., General Manager 

















Sierra Pacific Electric Co. 

Preferred Dividend No 49 

$1 50 quarterly dividend is 
payable NOV 1, toStockholders 
of record OCT. 24, 1921. 


Stone & Webster, Inc., General Manager 














CONSOLIDATED CIGAR RRA LION 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $1.75 per share on the preferred stock 
of this company, payable Dec. ist, 1921, to 
stockholders of record Nov. 15th, 1921. 

The Books will not close. 

Checks will be mailed. 

LOUIS CAHN, Secretary. 

















Dividends 


re Bon mo 


WINSLOW, LANIER&CO 


59 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE FOLLOWING COUPONS AND DIVI- 
DENDS ARE PAYABLE AT OUR BANKING 
HOUSE DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEM- 
BER, 1921: 

NOVEMBER Ist, 1921. 
ae ae & Pittsburgh RR. Co. Gen. 
34s. 


OLPP PA LBA PLD ee SLA ALM PO 


Mtge. 


Massillon & Cleveland RR. Co. 
Dividend 2%. 
Marion County, Indiana, Bridge Bonds. 


FUEsemoute. Ohio, Refunding Water-Works 
3onds. 


Quarterly 


NOVEMBER 15th, 1921. 
Indianapolis, Ind., School Building Bonds. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


The Board of Directors have to- 
day declared a quarterly dividend 
of $3.00 per share, payable from the 





office of the Old Colony Trust Com- | 


pany, Boston, Mass., on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1921, to stockholders of 
record October 31st, 1921. 

FRANK J. FAHEY, Treasurer. 
Boston, Oct. 12, 1921. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 
111 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, N. Y., October 26, 1921. 
A dividend of 3 per cent has been declared 
upon the Common Stock and Common Stock B 
of The American Tobacco Co., payable December 
1, 1921, in cash to stockholders of record at 
the close of business November 10, 1921. Checks 
will be mailed. 
J. M. W. 





HICKS, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL PAR VESTER COMPANY. 

Quarterly Dividend No. of $1.75 per share | 
upon the 602.239 shares of Srolestes Stock, pay 
able December i, 1921, has been declar to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
November 10, 1921 


G. A. RANNEY, Secretary. 


Dividends 
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$6,000,000 
CITY OF BERNE,SWITZERLAND 


Twenty-five Year "8 7; Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds. 

DUE NOVEMBER 1, 1945. 
(Municipul External Loan of 1920) 
Coupons due November 1, 1921, of above loan 
will be paid on presentation at our office, 
on or after that date. 


SPEYER & CO. 


New York, October 31, 1921. 





THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 


aa ® Exchange Place, 
New Vert City. 

The regular quarterly dividend (Thirty-fifth 
Quarter) of One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents 
($1.75) per share, being at the rate of 7% per 
annum, has been declared on the preferred stock 
of this Corporation, payable December Ist, 1921, 
to Stockholders of record November 15, 1921. 

Be . MOFFAT, Treasurer. 





JI. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INC. 
37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

The regular quarterly dividend (Seventy-fourth 
Quarter) of One and One-half per cent (14%) 
has been declared on the Preferred Stock of this 
Corporation, payable December 1, 1921, to 
stockholders of record November 15, 1921 

G. D. PLUNKETT, Secretary. 





THE J. G. WHITE Hee ENG 
CORPORATION. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 

The regular quarterly dividend (Thirty-fifth 
rt of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent 
(14%), has been declared on the Preferred 
Stock of this Corporation, payable December Ist, 
1921, to stockholders of record November 15th, 


1921. 
C. F. CONN, Secretary. 





BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


87TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
October 18th, 1921, declared a regular quarter] 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the capital stoc 
‘of the Company outstanding, payable on Decem- 
| ber Ist, 1921, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. 
on November 18th, 1921 
| Checks for the above dividend wil] be mailed. 

E. A. BAILY. Treasurer. 


INC, 
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First 


in Everything! 


FIRST in Daily Circulation 
FIRST in Sunday Circulation 
FIRST in Total Paid Advertising 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer is accorded the preference over any other 
Cleveland newspaper in both Circulation and Advertising. It is supreme in 
the character and extent of its circulation in Cleveland and Northern Ohio. 
It has no rival in the volume, influence and pulling power of its advertising. 


FIRST FIRST 


in Circulation in Advertising 


The Federal Statement of October Ist, During the first nine months of 1921 
1921, is as follows: The Plain Dealer carried 12,780,768 lines 
Daily Plain Dealer 182,549 Copies of Paid Advertising. 
average for past six months. 

This is MORE than any other This is 2,458,568 lines MORE than any 


il | 
eatery A — a” oe co other Cleveland newspaper carried during 
the same period. 


Sunday Plain Dealer 215,703 Copies 


average for past six months. Si antiliiideation tle . 
This is MORE than any other n justice to the evening newspapers, 


Cleveland Sunday newspaper sold Legal Advertising has been deducted from 
during the same period. the above total. 


During September the NET Paid Average Circulation of The 
Daily Plain Dealer was 198,142—Exceeding Cleveland’s 
Second Newspaper During the Same Period by 7,548 Copies 


These advertising figures prove that the wise buyers of advertising are using the 
medium that the circulation figures clearly prove is reaching the largest number of people. 


Advertisers cannot afford to overlook these FACTS. Whether your appro- 
priation is small or unlimited—you are after RESULTS. You can get these 
RESULTS by reaching the LARGEST—the most receptive audience—people with 
both the inclination and the money to buy. 


That audience—take them separately or collectively—are ALL readers of 
The Plain Dealer. | 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 
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The North American Company 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $50) 


Preferred as to both assets and dividends. Redeemable as a whole or in 
part three years after issuance at 105% of par and accrued dividends. 
Dividends payable quarterly—January, April, July and October Ist. 


Exempt from normal Federal Income Tax 


Business—The Company, organized in 1890, is one of the oldest Public Utility holding corporations. It 
controls the electric fight and power business in Milwaukee and St. Louis and vicinity and has a large 
investment in the Detroit Edison Company. These subsidiaries serve an area of approximately 6,600 
square miles and a population in excess of 1,800,000. 


Equity—The outstanding $14,896,650 Preferred Stock has behind it an equal par value of common, on 

sae dividends at = annual rate of 6% are being paid. After deducting preferred dividends from 

the balance available for dividends, depreciation and surplus, the amount remaining for the twelve 
months ended August 31, 1921, was equal to more than 34% on this common stock. 


Earnings available for dividends, depreciation and surplus for the past 1114 years average more than 4 
times preferred dividend requirements. For the 12 months ended June 30, 1921, these earnings were 
6.70 times Preferred Dividend requirements. During the past 11/2 years an amount equal to $82.59 
per $50 share of Preferred Stock now outstanding has been reinvested in the properties out of earnings. 

We recommend this stock for investment 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Price—At the market to yield about 8% 


Circular on request 


Dominick & Dominick 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Phone Rector 2020 115 Broadway 


The above information and statistics are not guaranteed but are believed to be accurate. 



































Announcement 


Gibson & Company, Inc. 


Correspondents of 
E. M. Hamlin & Co. “ll make assurance 
Members of New York and Boston Stock Exchanges doubly suré.”” 


ODD LOTS AND LOCAL SECURITIES —SHAKESPEARE 
377 Main Street SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ASSURANCE 












































1 HOSE bankers out- 
side New York who 
Dividends  — 
. . » ] 
ag Lad ae NORE ) fpiies-coneeay ohasee 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per Short Time have assured themselves 
nal Preferred Capital Stock of the Company of accurate,rapid Service. 
will be paid on November 15, 1921, to share- Bond V | T bl 
holders of record at close of business October 31, a ues a es 
1921. The transfer books will not be closed and 
. : 
company in time to reach stockholders on the Show yields 2 to 10% each day years ee a to wee 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, to 180 days at true discount. out-of-town ankers 
San Francisco, California. Also yields 3 to 15% on who are seeking an ad- 
STOCK DIVIDEND maturities 7,8,9, 10,11 months, vantageous connection 
Detroit United Railway Directors to-day de- 1,14%,1%, 1%4 and 2 years, so in NewYork. Business 
payable in stock of this company at par subject computed that the effective yield 
of the approval of the Michigan Public Utilities ; ; 
holders of record on Tuesday, November 15th, seller. considered on its own 
1921, at3 P. M. 
Financial Publishin , 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON Pi g Co ; METROPOLITAN 
Edison Building, Los Anixcies, Californi Seretcontroliing the TRUST COMPANY 
, : ornia. 
The requiar euatearty dividend of 2.00 per Montgomery Rollins Publications OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


, have put their business 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
This Company has 40 
checks will be mailed from the office of the 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
clared dividend of two and one-half per cent ’ 
de brought here is always 
ommission on December Ist, 1921, to stock- s e same to the buyer and to 
A. E. Peters, Secretary. ’ articular merits. 
a ine eters retary Price $12.00 p 
share on the outstanding Common Capital Stock 6O WALL STREET 716 FIFTH AVENUE 





(being Common Stock Dividend No. 47) will be 17 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 

paid on November 15, 1921, to stockholders of 

record at the close of business on October 31, 1921 
W. L. PERCEY, Treasurer. 
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$2,000,000 


Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. 
First (Closed) Mortgage 7'2%'Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Guaranteed as to Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund 
by the Continental Paper & Bag Mills 








To be dated November 1, 1921. To mature November 1, 1936. 
NOT CALLABLE FOR FIVE YEARS 


Interest May 1 and Nov. 1, in New York and Milwaukee. Denominations, $100, $500 and $1,000. Re- 
deemable, in whole or in part, on sixty days’ notice, on any interest date, beginning Nov. 1, 1926, 
at 100 and interest plus a premium of \% of 1% for each year, or portion thereof, of 
unexpired life of bonds. Authorized and to be presently outstanding, $2,000,000. 


Bonds will be the direct obligations of the Marinette & Menominee Paper Company 
and will be guaranteed as to principal, interest and sinking fund by the Con- 
tinental Paper & Bag Mills, which owns the entire capital stock of the Marinette 
& Menominee Paper Company, except directors’ qualifying shares. 


Bonds will be a direct first mortgage upon the real estate, plants, equipment and 
other fixed assets now owned by the Marinette & Menominee Paper Company 
and also upon the real estate, plants, equipment and other fixed assets of The 
Falls Manufacturing Company and the pulp wood timber lands and other property 
holdings of the Continental Western Realty Company, which are to be conveyed 
forthwith to the Marinette & Menominee Paper Company and placed under the 
mortgage. The bonds will be further secured by the pledge with the Trustee of 
the entire capital stock, except directors’ shares, of the Union Manufacturing 
Company, thus, in effect, making these bonds a lien upon the valuable, un- 
encumbered hydro-electric properties and water rights of that Company. 


Continental Paper & Bag Mills has no funded debt and these bonds will constitute 
the only funded debt outstanding against any of its subsidiaries. The Con- 
tinental Paper & Bag Mills will covenant not to mortgage any of its own properties 
without including this issue of bonds in the lien of such mortgage. 








Mortgage will provide for a sinking fund which will require the payment each year 
of asum sufficient to retire at least $100,000 par value of bonds of this issue annually. 


Guarantor company has paid 84 consecutive quarterly dividends of 144% on its 
preferred stock and 64 consecutive quarterly dividends of 144% on its common 


stock since its incorporation, besides 90% in common stock to holders of both 
classes of stock. 


Net earnings of Continental Paper & Bag Mills and subsidiaries for four and one- 
half years ended June 30, 1921, averaged in excess of $825,000 per annum, or FIVE 
AND ONE-HALF TIMES annual interest requirements of these bonds and 
APPROXIMATELY THREE AND ONE-QUARTER TIMES total annual interest 


and sinking fund requirements. 


Consolidated balance sheet of June 30, 1921, adjusted to show effect of sale of 


this issue of bonds, shows net quick assets equal to 200% and net tangible assets 
equal to 350% of the par value of the bonds. 


Price 99 and interest, yielding about 7%% 


Descriptive Circular Furnished on Application 


These bonds are offered subject to authorization of the stockholders and to approval of counsel. 


Spencer Trask & Co. Marshall & Ilsley Bank 


25 Broad Street, New York City Milwaukee 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 


First Wisconsin Company Edgar, Ricker & Co. 


Milwaukee East Water & Mason Streets 
' Milwaukee 


All information given herein is from official sources, or from those which we regard as reliable; but 
in no event are the statements herein contained to be regarded as representations of the bankers. 
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New Issue 





$5,000,000 


THe CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 
First Mortgage Twenty-Year 8% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Dated November 1, 1921 Interest payable May 1 and November 1 Due November 1, 1941 


These Bonds are not callable prior to maturity 


Total issue limited to $5,000,000. Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100 registerable as to principal. 


Interest payable in New York at the office of Blair & Co., and in Cleveland at the office of the Trustee, without deduction for any 
Federal income taxes up to 2% per annum which the Company or the Trustee may be required to withhold. 





THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY, TRUSTEE 





Mr. R. E. Bebb, President of The Central Steel Company, has briefly summarized his letter of October 25, 1921, 
as follows: 


BUSINESS consists principally in the manufacture and sale of alloy steels, sheets, strip steel, 
plate steel and light structural sections. This product is sold to hundreds of customers 
including manufacturers of automobiles, tractors, boilers, oil well drilling tools, machinery, 
etc. 


PURPOSE: To pay off approximately $3,500,000 current indebtedness and to provide addi- 
tional working capital. 


FIRST MORTGAGE: Bonds are to be secured, in opinion of counsel, by a direct closed first 


mortgage on the entire fixed properties now owned. The mortgage will also cover similar 
property hereafter acquired. 


VALUATION: The Real Estate, Plants and Equipment (less depreciation) based on an 
appraisal made in 1921, by The American Appraisal Company, aggregate $16,231 ,570.25 
as of August 31st, 1921; the net quick assets (after giving effect to the proposed bond 
issue) as per balance sheet as of August 3lst, 1921, prepared by Arthur Young & Company, 
Public Accountants, were $5,278,441.44. These total net assets as of August 3lst, 1921, 


less current liabilities, reserves, etc., aggregate $20,899,185.83 or 4.18 times the proposed 
$5,000,000 issue. 


NET PROFITS, after depreciation, for the five years and 8 months ended August 31st, 1921, 
available for interest, before Federal Taxes, averaged $2,365,073 per annum, or 5.91 
times the annual interest on these proposed Bonds. 


After provision for estimated Federal Taxes, said net profits averaged for the 5 years 
and 8 months, $1,721,786 or 4.30 times the annual interest on the new Bonds; this average 
includes the unfavorable 8 months period ended August 31st, 1921. In the past 3 months 
substantial improvement has occurred and the results for the quarter ending September 
30th, 1921, after allowance for depreciation show an operating profit. 


Net profits available for interest for the year 1920, before Federal Taxes, were 
$2,705,918, and after’provision for Federal Taxes were $2,197,757, being respectively 
6.76 times and 5.49 times the annual interest on the new Bonds. 


SINKING FUND payable semi-annually commencing July 1, 1923, will provide for payment 
of the whole issue at or before maturity; semi-annual payments up to July 1, 1931, inclusive, 
to be sufficient to purchase 5% of the issue annually if obtainable at not exceeding 107% 
and interest; any unexpended balance remaining after 90 days after each such payment 
to revert to the Company; semi-annual payments commencing January 1, 1932 to be 


sufficient to purchase annually at not exceeding 10714 and interest, 10% of the issue 
remaining outstanding on October 1, 1931. 


PLANTS, located at Massillon, Ohio, have combined annual approximate capacity of 350,000 
tons billets, slabs, bars, etc., and 210,000 tons finished products—a total of 560,000 tons. 








The Company's accounts have been audited by Arthur Young & Company, Public Accountants. Interim receipts or temporary 


Bonds will be deliverable in the first instance. All offerings are subject to authorization of the issue by the stockhelders, to approval 
of proceedings by counsel and “‘when, as and if issued” and received by the undersigned. 





Price 9814 and Interest, Yielding 8.15% 





BLAIR & Co., INC. THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 
KISSEL, KINNICUTT & Co. OTIS & CO. 


The statements presented above, while not guaranteed, are obtained from sources which are believed to be reliable. 
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NEW ISSUE 





$16,000,000 
PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 


First Refunding and Collateral Trust Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, Series A 


Dated February 1, 1919 Due February 1, 1944 


Callable as a whole or in part, at 105 during the 5 years ending February 1, 1927; 10344 during the next 5 years; 102% durin 
the next 5 years; 101 during the next 6 years; and 100% during the last year prior to maturity: an: ° 
plus accrued interest in each case. 


FREE FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATE TAX 


Interest payable without deduction for any Federal Income Tax not in excess of 2% 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 


‘Funded Debt: Authorized Outstanding 
First Refunding and Collateral Trust Mortgage Bonds $100,000,000* $16,000,000 
Underlying , Bonds Closed 16,922 ,000 


$32 ,922 ,000 
*Of which $9,000,000 Additional Series A Bonds, are issuable against the present properties. 

The Philadelphia Company, organized in 1884, owns or controls an extensive gas producing, trans- 
porting and distributing system in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, furnishing and distributing the 
greater part of the entire gas supply of the City of Pittsburgh. It also owns stock representing the 
equity in the electric railway system in Pittsburgh and vicinity. It owns the entire capital stock of 
the Philadelphia Oil Company. It controls, through entire common stock ownership, the Duquesne 
Light Company, which does substantially all the commercial electric light and power business in Pitts- 
burgh and in the greater part of Allegheny and Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


From his letter, Mr. A. W. Thompson, President, further summarizes as follows: 


SECURITY:—First mortgage (subject to $300,000jJbonds) on gas properties valued 
by independent engineers at more than $35,000,000 and first lien on securities 
of electric light and power and oil companies valued at $21,226,000, including 
entire common stock ($18,226,000 valued at par) of Duquesne Light Company. 
Total valuation of properties and securities on which these bonds are a first 
lien is thus more than $56,000,000. Against these properties the issue of 
bonds is limited to $25,000,000 including the $16,000,000 now outstanding. 


They are further secured by mortgage on additional gas properties valued 
by independent engineers at more than $41,000,000, subject to $16,622,000 
underlying bonds. Total valuation of properties and securities covered by | 
this mortgage is thus more than $97,000,000 as compared with the Company’s 
total funded debt of $32,922,000, or as compared with $41,922,000 including 
the $9,000,000 additional authorized Series A Bonds. 

EARNINGS:— Gross Net Income Interest Net Income 


Earnings. (after De- on Funded Times 
Years ended (gas oud oil)  preciation) Debt Interest Balance 


Mar. 31, 1915 $7,288,753 $4,852,056 $1,940,547 2.5 $2,911,509 
1916 8,305,185 5,871,059 1,906,824 3.1 3,964,235 
1917 9,578,225 6,328,888 1,796,499 3. 4,532,389 
1918 11,332,440 6,433,983 2,131,868 3. 4,302,115 
Dec. 31, 1918 13,109,967 7,031,435 2,097,991 3. 4,933,444 
1919 13,774,501 6,683,832 2,164,620 3. 4,519,212 
1920 16,566,669 8,109,233 1,980,227 4. 6,129,006 
Aug. 31, 1921 13,189,754 6,174,809 1,898,178 3.2 4,276,631 


Interest on total ‘present Funded Debt, including this $16,000,000 issue, 
$1,809,100. Net Income, after Depreciation, for the twelve months ended 
August 31, 1921, was $6,174,809, or more than 3.4 times these interest charges. 


SINKING FUNDS:—Annual Sinking Fund of 3 cents per thousand cubic feet of 
gas sold, minimum 3% per annum of total First Refunding and Collateral 
Trust Mortgage Bonds issued, to be used for purchase or call and retirement 
of the Bonds. | 

Minimum Sinking Fund on this issue plus Sinking Funds on underlying 
bonds aggregate $881,000 per year, all to be used to retire bonds. Based 
upon average volume of gas sold during the last seven years and upon present 


output, actual annual Sinking Fund payments would considerably exceed 
this minimum of $881,000. 


DIVIDENDS:—Company has paid dividends on its Common Stock in every year 
since 1885 except 1897 at rates averaging over 6% which is the rate now 
being paid on $42,943,000 Common Stock. 





We Recommend these Bonds for Investment 


PRICE 87 AND INTEREST, YIELDING OVER 7.15% 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


The statements contained in this advertisement, while not guaranteed, are based upon information and advice which we believe 
accurate and reliable. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only, all the above bonds having been sold. 
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In Chicago- 


financial center of the Middle West— 
gateway for the Nation’s commerce and 
industry —you will find the facilities of 
the Union Trust Company comprehend 
every service for originating, purchasing, 
and participating in high grade bond 
offerings. 


In all matters pertaining to the under- 
writing and marketing of investment 
securities, as well as the other specialized 
forms of modern banking, this Company 
places at the disposal of banks and dealers 
the benefit of a nation-wide business, 
the personal interest and co-operation 
of its organization, and an accumulated 
experience of more than half a century. 


You are cordially invited to avail your- 
self of these facilities. When you come 
to Chicago, make this Bank your head- 
quarters. We will be glad to extend 
every courtesy and assist you in bringing 
your projects to a successful conclusion. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Electric Railway Section 
State and City Section 


NO. 2940 
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Railway & Industrial Section 
Bankers’ Convention Section 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1921 


Bank & Quotation Section 
Railway Earnings Section 


VOL. 113. 
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ald Salt Lake City_.|  14.240,147| 18,169,947| —21.4] 19,673,029] 15.813.981 
(i iia eae ane 116,200,000 126,535,414 8.2 
mee Tacoma _______- 3,186,131 5,185,280] —38.6| 4,504,469] 5.755.878 
FE EP- naen soon -ornvenennoy atansaes | ana |i. or... 11,481,666] 15,155,790] —24.2| 16:140852| 11/432'686 
ee ne 73,000,000 86,871,216 | —16.9 | Oakland ---_-_.- My ies'asT| | T'e0n'4abl <-1n al << seanees 7.209. 
ee eae ae "011. "172. —99 acramento __..- , 902, —10. 221, 022,311 
Sp tEeano tre © own = wibnnsvnnte an ana’ eae anata tae | a7 5 | ee Deee-..... 2'598°851|  2'713:029| —-4.2| 2'273,607| _1'599°570 
7a bea yy ie tae tis stsials:’ Seana Nate 1) aii _. | San Jose....-.-- oe aan ins a > i aan aS Oeeva 
Eleven cities, 5 days........... --- . $4,462,596,008 | $5,794,122,780 | —23.0 | Fresno --....---- 8 8, 521, —17. 481, 2,988,816 
Other cities, 5 days......------------ 1/165.647,745 | 1,342;192.461 | —13.2 sy ~aeghaala ances © Seiksanl ikl Scakane » SBF-p08 
ee FER 200 047. ,133,514) —4.1] 2,406,250 "986.794 
Total all cities, 5 days. _ _._-..--- $5,628,243,753 | $7,136,315,241 | —21.1 | Yakima -.-.-.. 2,047,937) 2 406, ‘ 
BBG: BB nnnccenmequg sg anaes 1,125,648,750 | 1,525,276,943 | —26.2 | Reno-------.... avinees] S.ner een. aaa) tae o08.500 
Total all cities for week_________- _| $6,753,892,503 | $8,661,592,184 | —22.1 | Santa Barbara-.- 728,458 843,698 --13.7,___-------- ___==-=-2-- 
a ry ; as Total Pacific._| 378,131,839] 428,471,461, —11.7| 385,488,46@| 300,437,865 
The full details of the week covered by the above will be given next Saturday. 
We cannot furnish them to-day, clearings being made up by the clearing houses | Kansas City---... 163,262,447) 216,296,293 —24.5) 253,870,401) 223,126,859 
{f the week has to be in | Minneapolis.....| 79,153,440} 101,503,179 —22.0| 58,098,111] 61,665,731 
2 ESS 08 ERE. O08 Detees te Se Garros ee Say SS cae Omaha 39,129.780| 57.758,501 —32.3| 62,963.287| 59,373,206 
nee per fag ke dw hy fy St. Puul.......| 35,210/063| 50,210:063 —29.9| 21:084:¢20| 17'852'817 
| x ae ioaoe'si| iatoatan ral ipeuseeel eae 
St. Joseph... _- ‘ , ——6%. , , 
oornn a ———* Bes tuemes----] ogre Ses] tages ans] ‘agente ot ase ath 
ou uluth.._- . ‘ , 
Inc. or Wichita __._.._- 11,310,575| 13,132,086’ —13.9| 15,421,999] 8,954,278 
1921. 1820. De. 1919. 1918. Sioux City_____- 5.161.238] 8,400,000 —38.5| 10,500,000) _ 8. 533 865 
mr Lincoln ..__..--- 3.060.299] 4,402,236 —30.3| 5,711,854) 4.141.483 
$ $ uy $ $ smeien poees al 
New York_-._-- 3,833,546 ,943'4,852,879,313| —21.0'5,414,843,140 4,181,995,937 Fe Rapids. —- ery ot ry ye el my 3,865, nee ana'Tae 
Philadelphia -. - - - 442,000,000, 524,235,963) —15.6| 483,276,219, 442,511,037 Waterloo oe 1.589.759 2013315 —21.1 2,020,551 1.738.720 
Pittsburgh __ ___- *175,000,000| 212,135,831| —17.4| 166,299,103) 176,352,313 | Hrolena 7” 4.134.416] 2,088,641! +97.9| 2,286,044] 2.231.167 
Baltimore.....-- 75,439,876} 100,722,814; —25.1 89,887,409) 8',..7,918 et iy tetacaaialys 2 554.787 4.416.374. —42.2 4.177.689 3.270.695 
Buffalo. -...-.-- 41,336,000) 50,999,745) —18.9| 42,849,422) 23,743,058 | Colorado Springs "900.7941 1,001,858 —11.6| 1,000,896 ‘669,487 
Washington ~. ~~~ 18,252,566 17 ,068 ,676 +6.9 15,581,205 14,690,212 Pueblo 804.796 1.038.320 —22.5 728,862 706.437 
Albany - --.----- 4,188,667) . 5,000,000) 16.2) 5.433.017; 5&,359.473 | aberdeen _------ 1,412,601] 2,213,013 —36.2} 2,131,170] 2,073,648 
Rochester... - - - - 7.987.269) 132.551.6606) 06.9; 10,002.59, 9.261.553 | vremont...-.-.- 458.925 626,392, —26.7 81,071 643,493 
Scranton... ----- 5.285.005 $ ot it 49 a ane nie yer yon Hastings. --_.--- 504.912 666,476 —23.1 762,537 700,463 
SSR. «~~~ 0 Seecatel. Saeeaesl. teal «Seen tee 2'359'655 | Dillings--.--.--- 750,106] 1,759,747; —57.4| 1,415,045! —-1,279,180 
Wilmington.....| 2.782.564, 3,800,000 —26.5| 4.363.994)  3,544.753 956) 51 352| 46 
eegnee - «~~~ 5331972 396.384 =1:9 3,197,061 208 440 Total oth. West} 400,468,083] 538,162,692) —25.6} 516,008,352| 469,157,344 
Wheeling.....-- 4,731,029 5,100, —. ‘ ‘  — 179,024,979) 166,322, 
qreston = ‘sueagr| sou aie) 464) Sabg.0ot| Baggage --| "Bt ee) Tatts Sl — a) "Tees ae) hia: 
i cheschnes 1,243,415 1,457,141) —14.3 1,560,542 1,155,470 Leuisville.......| 25.397.577| 31,635,016 —19.7| 16,313,652) 21,645,129 
Lancaster - - ----- 2,570,333) 2,812,309) —8.6) 2,859,848) 2,315,181 | Houston. ______- 30.359.827| 41.891.481| —27.5| 35,760,125| 20/522'909 
nine ees i. zoe eh oor my eee 2,016,608 Galvestcn.......| 8,223,850} 11,080,871! —25.8 11,984,689) 7,843,370 
reensburg ----- 3 mmr 4 (009, 100, —26.7| 89,014,26 3,532.825 
Chester-..--.--- 1,084.459| 1.353.055] —19.9|  1,366.246| 2,152,496 | Kttantg 9 ~~-777| §3°277.705| 66,681,255 —20-1|  99:563.548 at 
Binghamton. -.-- 969,800, 1,217,300) —20.3 985.100 721,100 | Memphis ____._- 24,828.257| 21,944,770, +13.1| 32,146,127, 20,804,945 
Altoona -..----- 1,011,835) 1,141,267) —11.3) 1,054,874 912,718 | Savannah _._.... 5538056, 9.717.628, —47.0| 15.374,173| 10,001,097 
Montelair..--_-- | 379,593) 518,704) —26.8 395,980 286,745 | Port Worth... 14.300.588| 22,186,413) —35.6| 22,405,383} 15,489,701 
Bethichem - - ---- ae a, 33, Ri erepte —30 6 we secceee|  sene------ Nushville ...-.-- 18,388,718} 24,762,611 25.8) 20,194,477) 18,378.66 
Huntington ...--. | Ds é. , TOF DH ww ewwwwenn| eee ennnnne Norfolk. %, 7,610,218 9,790,892; —22. 12,228, .432 665 
Jamestown. ----- 1,200,128 1,487,279) —21.8) -.--------| ---- ----- Augusta ...._..__ | 2094 157 3,448,664, —39.3 7,785,534 4,244,674 
Harrisburg - - - - - - | 3,743,565 Not included jin total) amino. 063. 21,103,897; +9.3| 19,031,150) 14,383,220 
Total Middle. .|4,638.785.503 5,.329.567,€70| —13.0/6,268,794,092 4,970,173,829 | Little Rock... _. 11,775,437| 12,987,854| —9.3| 13,292,250) 6,185,084 
| | Jacksonville... . 9,513,702 9,000,000; +5.7 9,323, 75 6,994,791 
Boston ...------ | 344,144,978, 394,454,975 —12.8| 400,354,183) 366,767,430 | Chattanooga ---- 5.494.902| 8,292,691) —33.7| 6,842,533} 5.297.703 
Brorie= oo ---] Mpa gam) 2h saa 208) laseceas) Tg tasci | Guarino ------] “Bagoana) cadet tea] Saco) | S.ogeane 
kitoobed 7,724,028 9,908,867| —22. ,.970, 183, Knoxville ......- 2,807, 3,160, oats 423° 734, 
a a rears |  §'473'071|  6:654,987| —17.7| 5,737,074 5,259,222 | Mobile ...._.... *1'568'000| 2,764,247, —46.9| 2,378,222) 1,432,092 
Springfield - ----- | 4,113,594) 5,415,649] —24.1| 4,670,384 3,655,842 | Oklahoma _..__- 27'557.598| 35,155,630} —29.6| 16,939,457, 10,676,081 
Fortiand......-.-.| °%2.0 0 QUO | 2,700,000| —26. 3) 2.300.000 2,157,011 | Macon ......... 4,811,657 5,000,000 —3.8 5,200, 000 | 2,800,000 
Worcester _| *3.9° 357] 4,850,132} —19.5) 4,466,272 3,992,314 | Austin.......... 1,623, 002 1,650,000! -—1.6 1,783,075 | 2,346 373 
Fall River -.----| 1,520,259! 2,081,804) —12.3) 3,083,247 2,217,893 | Vicksburg...-..-- "395,682 390,272} +1.4 659,809) 428,936 
New Bedford 2.167.113) 2.048.932) +5.8| 2,244,088] 2,231,816 | Jackson ........ 88,9 3 741,840} +13.1 827,914' 845.675 
Lowell ----| 1.574.028) 1,473,043] +6.9| 1,295,416) 1,200,000 | Tulsa .._.-...-- 5.484.198} 13.765.257| —60.2| 12,021,771! 8,526. 
Bangor ...-.---- 332,614 850,000} —61.0 75,000 742,922 | Muskogee__...-. 3,800,897 6,883,008| —44.8; 4,965,876 2,927,863 
Holyoke. ------- *510,000 860,000) —41.7 792,258 727,245 | Dallas......-.-- 34,013,890, 46,212,428) —26.4| 50,447,437 34. 
Stamford ....... 2.919.846 SSRE EEE er canccoadcel consnhadie Shreveport... _- 4,309,027 4,700,000} —8.3' 4,506,322 _3, 220,172 
RMP Eechssecee _ _ 1,583,293| Not included |in total Total Southern| 565,727,681 $719,600,079| —21.4 777,918,382 ~ 692 082,622 
Total New Eng.! 392,028,488! 456,224,197| —14.1) 453,057,305! 412,893,375 Total all...... '7,299 930,033 9,138,507,814| —20.9 9,472,387,256 7,639,061,639 
~ * Estimated on basis of last officially reported week. Outside N. Y_. 3.4 6.393 090 4.285.628,501 


Note.—Canadian bank clearings on page 1860. 
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|] We send to our subscribers to-day 
: along with the “Chronicle” itself our | 
“Bankers’ Convention” Section or Sup- 
plement. 

This is an exceedingly valuable publi- ||, 
cation, especially on the present occa- || 
sion, as it gives the papere and addresses | 
|| read before the Annual Convention of | 
the American Bankers’ Association and 
its Sections and Divisions, at which were 
discussed banking, financial, industrial 
and economic questions touching inti- 
mately the interests and welfare of the 
entire community. 

The themes cover every variety of 
topic as discussed by men of eminence 
and distinction, and to read what these 
men have to say is not only to become 
i} acquainted with the great and grave 
problems of the day, but to acquire a 
liberal education. 



































THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


Probably few observant persons will be surprised 
at the ending of the strike session in Chicago, for 
such an ending seemed a foregone conclusion. On 
Thursday the brotherhood chiefs realized that their 
cause was lost, and they did what they had been :n- 
sisting was beyond their power, by voting that the 
strike set for to-morrow “be declared not effective.” 
They sought to cover retreat by reiterating that they 
are beaten because the railroad propaganda “found 
its way to the U. 8S. Labor Board,” and set that body 
immovably against them. They realized, they said, 
that they could not successfully fight the United 
States, and must therefore forbear to defy the Gov- 
ernment. Of course, they have realized this all 
along, but at the eleventh hour had to admit to 
themselves that bravado has lost its potency and 
that the country is almost solidly against their 
threatened action, while the divisions in their own 
ranks were widening hourly. 

A little of the old melodrama had to be retained, 
Mr. Lee of the trainmen saying he has thousands of 
letters from wives and children of the railroad em- 
ployees, asking him to do everything possible to pre- 
vent a strike, and that when he thinks of the suffer- 
ing a strike might have caused “those people” and 
“of the disaster it might have brought to the coun- 
try,” he thanks God “we took the action we did to- 
night.” 

If any persons regret this ending of the week they 
are probably former railroad workers, or would-be 
workers, who were waiting to fill any vacated places, 
and perhaps those in the general public who at last 
realize so strongly that it is best “to get this thing 
out of our system” and be done with it, that they 
almost longed for the threatened clinch to come and 
to come right now. But we may note that the re- 
bellious unions are beaten by allowing themselves to 
be committed to a piece of bluff which used to sue- 
ceed but has now been “called” and has failed ; their 
attempt to halt the country would have been beaten 
had they ventured to make it, and this manner of 
failure is the better for all concerned. 

The better, we say, because it ought to be quite 
as effectual and is so much less wasteful. For it 





ought to prevent such a folly as another hostile line- 
up would be. The rank and file of the railroad men 
ought to see that they have been misled, both in re- 
spect to the substance in their alleged grievances 
and in their ability to enforce their demands. If 
they somewhat lose trust in their leaders that will 
be natural and pardonable; if they turn angrily 
upon them they will so some injustice. For he who 
shuts his eyes and commits his hands to another 
commits the fault of over-willingness to be deceived, 
as does he who persists in believing what he wants 
to have true. There is some excuse for the leaders, 
as for Mr. Gompers himself; for a condition of keep- 
ing power over any mass of men 1s that they must 
be told what they like to hear and be led whither 
they want to go. As in the time of the Prophet 
Isaiah, men say to their leaders, “prophesy not unto 
us right things, speak unto us smooth things, proph- 
esy deceits.” 

There is a lesson in this affair for all of us. It 
would be unjust as well as ungenerous to jeer at dis- 
appointed unionists and at leaders who are bitter 
with chagrin, for while the railroad employees are 
at fault so are we all. We have encouraged and nour- 
ished this strike evil by our cowardly fear of incon- 
venience, which made us virtually tell our rulers for 
the time to make the railroads pacify their men 
somehow, so that there should be no interruption of 
traffic. We have gotten past that attitude at last, 
but we took it, and we kept it. As for being too se 
vere on either the men or their leaders, it is in hu- 
man nature to like and seek power, and if we Ameri- 
cans had taken, some years ago, the attitude we 
have taken now, we could have saved almost incal- 
culable waste by strikes. 

It is impossible to recall the past, but the lesson 
for the future lies open. Let us now really deter- 
mine and strive to come together for production and 
progress, and stay together. 





The final statement of gold and silver production 
in the United States for the calendar year 1920, is- 
sued this week jointly by the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of the Mint, while it indicates a contrac- 
tion in output of both metals, as compared with the 
previous year, as did the advance approximation 
given out in the closing days of last December, makes 
a somewhat better exhibit as regards gold than when 
then announced. At the same time, however, the 
decline from 1919 is important in amount and the 
aggregate production is smaller than in any year in 
over a quarter of a century, or since 1895. Further- 
more, the yield was not much more than half the 
maximum output reached in 1915, and bore a some- 
what similar relation to that of 1909. Specifically, 
the mines of the country, according to this final re- 
port, produced only 2,476,166 fine ounces, valued at 
$51,186,900, or 442,462 fine ounces (equaling $9,146,- 
500) less than in 1919, and comparing with 4,887,604 
fine ounces six years earlier. It will not fail to be 
noted, of course, that this considerable falling off in 
vield has been coincidental with the war period, for 
while actual hostilities were at end in 1918, the 
handicaps the conflict brought were still operntive 
in 1919 and 1920 and even in 1921. In other words, 
high cost of operation was in the latest year, as in 
that immediately preceding, a decided drawback, es- 
pecially in localities, and particularly in Alaska, 
where low grade ores predominate; and the situa- 
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tion was rendered even less satisfactory by the rela- 
tively low market value of the mineral products in 
conjunction with which gold is found. This natur- 
ally put a damper upon new ventures. All the States 
except Arizona and the Philippines share in the fall- 
ing off from 1919, with the decline heaviest in the 
largest producers—California, Colorado, Alaska 
and South Dakota. 

In contradistinction to the gold total the silver 
yield for the year as now promulgated is some 1,200,- 
000 ounces smaller than in the preliminary state- 
ment; it is given as 55,361,573 ounces, an aggregate 
1,520,872 ounces under the 1919 product, and be- 
low that of all preceding years back to but not in- 
cluding 1909. With higher prices ruling for the 
metal, however, the value of the 1920 output in the 
United States was actually greater than in 
1919. It is also worthy of remark, al- 
though simply a reiteration of what we indicated 
in our article on Gold and Silver Production and 
Movement in 1920 (“Chronicle” of July 16 1921, 
pages 225 to 229, inclusive) that, because of the high 
price, the world’s production of the white metal in 
the late year, while in quantity below the average 
of recent periods, was of decidedly higher value. 
As one illustration of the effect of this, we may point 
out that though the yield of 1911 was some 30% 
greater than that of 1920, it covered a value over 
0% less. 

In addition to the official final results for the 
United States for 1920, referred to above, advices on 
gold production from various quarters of the world 
for the elapsed portion of 1921 are available that 
serve to indicate that on the whole the yield con- 
tinues on a contracting scale. We have, for exam- 
ple, returns by cable from the Transvaal which, 
while they show an output moderately greater in 
September this year than last, cover a monthly yield 
much below the average of recent years, and a nine 
months’ production the smallest since 1911. In oth- 
er words, the September comparison is between 691.- 
096 fine ounces and 682,173 fine ounces, and 
the longer period 6,120,677 fine ounces and 6,- 
225,201 fine ounces, with the preceding low (in 1911) 
6,101,441 fine ounces. The Rhodesian yield thus 
far in the current year falls about 10% below that 
of 1920, and more or less noteworthy decreases have 
occurred in the Australasian fields and in India, 
and there is nothing to indicate that the declining 
tendency in the United States has been checked. In 
fact, the only advices indicating any increase come 
from Canada, where a nominal gain in production 
for the first six months of 1921 is indicated. Re- 
cently there have been reports of attempts to get 
concessions for the exploitation of gold mines in 
Russia by English interests formerly in control 
thereof, but it is said that a condition made by the 
Soviet Government that wages must not be lower 
than those prevailing in Germany is a stumbling 
block in view of the Russian workman’s limited ca- 
pacity for output. All things considered, therefore, 
the outlook now is for an even smaller gold yield 
in the world in 1921 than in 1920, carrying us back 
to at least 1903 and probably to 1902 for a lesser 
product. 





The German Cabinet, headed by Chancellor 
Wirth, resigned a week ago to-day. This step hal 
been very generally expected, both in Europe and in 





this country. In fact, the Berlin advices for nearly 
a week had indicated that the Ministry would go 
down over the division by the Council of the League 
of Nations of Upper Silesia. The Associated Press 
correspondent in Berlin cabled that “the Cabinet 
retired wholly of its own volition at the conclusion 
of a three-hour session, in which the Chancellor and 
his colleagues gave the Entente decision on Upper 
Silesia final consideration, without voting any rec- 
ommendations concerning it. The Ministry’s deci- 
sion to retire followed closely upon the visit of Presi- 
dent Loebe of the Reichstag and other leaders of the 
Coalition parties to the Chancellery.” He added 
that the Parliamentary situation at that time pre- 
sented “a picture of utter confusion.” He also said that 
“the issue on which the parties which will form the 
new Cabinet now have agreed concerns the question 
as to whether Germany will avail herself of the op- 
portunity to enter into negotiations officially with 
the Poles, leaving for later adjustment the matter 
of yielding to the other conditions of the Entente’s 
decision.” A special Berlin representative of the 
New York “Times” said the following day that “the 
dilemma of Germany is that she must send an eco- 
nomic commission to Upper Silesia by Thursday, 
but cannot do so until the new Government is formed 
and receives a vote of confidence from the Reichstag, 
and the Government is unformable until agreement 
is reached on its program.” 

There was no change in the Cabinet problem on 
Sunday and Monday, so far as indicated in the Ber- 
lin cable advices. The New York “Times” corre- 
spondent said that “Dr. Wirth’s resignation, if any- 
thing, made him stronger, and the possibility exists 
that he may return, which he does not deny.” He 
added that “the German parties are working behind 
closed doors on a series of conditions acceptable to 
them in the new Cabinet, which must be formed by 
Thursday, and President Ebert is occupied with a 
succession of conferences. The situation is fantasti- 
cal and one man’s guess is as good as another’s.” 
The correspondent further stated that “the Wirth 
Cabinet, though it has resigned, is ‘conducting af- 
fairs’ with the full State power this implies.” Word 
came from Berlin Wednesday morning that former 
Chancellor Wirth had “accepted the invitation of 
President Ebert to form a so-called business men’s 
or non-parliamentary Ministry.” The correspondent 
added that “this was an eleventh-hour attempt to 
solve the political chaos which has existed since Sat- 
urday.” Continuing to outline the political situa- 
tion, the Associated Press correspondent said: “The 
Cabinet will not be a coalition, as all efforts to re 
constitute the three-party bloc, or to induce the Ger- 
man People’s Party to enter the Government failed 
definitely when the Democrats and the representa- 
tives of the People’s Party withdrew from to-day’s 
inter-party conferences owing to a dispute over the 
Upper Silesian decision. The Majority Socialists 
and the Clerical Party will constitute the nucleus 
of the parliamentary support actually vouchsafed 
the new Ministry. The Democrats and the Inde- 
pendent Socialists promise to stand by it, while the 
German People’s Party again agrees to observe be- 
nevolent neutrality.” 

Dr. Wirth was successful and on Wednesday was 
able to announce a new Ministry, of which he is the 
Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
political designation of the new members shows that 
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four are Socialists, three Centrists and two Demo- 

crats. The new Cabinet is along the line of the old 

coalition, in spite of predictions to the contrary. 
The office of Minister of Reconstruction was not 
filled. Wednesday evening “the Reichstag voted 

confidence in the new Ministry by 230 against 152. 
The majority of 98 was made up of Majority So 

cialists, Independent Socialists, Centrists and Demo- 
erats.” The new Ministry, according to a Berlin 
cablegram, was dubbed the “Cabinet of a Predica- 
ment” to distinguish it from the “Cabinet of Fulfill. 
ment” that Chancellor Wirth headed last May. Af- 
ter giving the vote of confidence the Reichstag a4d- 
journed until Nov. 3. Before adjourning, the Reich- 
stag “rejected by a vote of 213 to 152 a resolution 
presented by the German National and German 
People’s parties vigorously protesting against the 
recent decision of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions on the partition of Upper Silesia.” Chancellor 
Wirth, in an address to the members of the Reich- 
stag, “enumerated in detail Germany’s loss in ma- 
terials through the Upper Silesian decision, declar- 
ing that Germany’s economic strength ‘is so dimin- 
ished that all estimates as to Germany’s capabill- 
ties to fulfill the reparations demands must again 
be open to doubt.’” In concluding his address, the 
Chancellor summed up the Government’s attitude, 
substantially as follows, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch: “The Government regards the 
latest economic decree of the Entente as an injustice 
to the German people and an infringement upon the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and against which 
the German Government makes the most solemn pro- 
test. In order to avert the threat uttered in the 
decree, and as far as possible to save the Germans 
of the Upper Silesian industrial region from impen4- 
ing distress, the German Government finds itself 
obliged, ‘in conformity with the Powers’ decree, to 
send delegates provided for in the decree, without, 
however, altering its conception of what is right.’ ” 
Special attention was called to the fact that “the 
question on which the vote of confidence was taken 
was only the decision to send a commissioner to ne- 
gotiate with the Poles.” 





The Communists in Paris planned a demonstra- 
tion before the American Embassy in Paris last 
Sunday. The French Government gave orders to the 
Minister of the Interior to prevent it. The Com- 
munist papers announced that it would take place 
nevertheless. But it didn’t. Paris advices Monday 
morning stated that the movement was a “complete 
fizzle, as the Red agitators were unable to get with- 
in a mile of the building.” Two anarchists were 
arrested “in the vicinity of the United States Em- 
bassy.” The New York “Herald” Paris correspond- 
ent, in describing the affair, said: “The French 
Government took firm hold of the situation and 
made a counter demonstration by military and po- 
lice, such as had not been seen since the May Day 
of 1919. The Communists were completely over- 
awed and without any resistance allowed the police 
to break them up into small groups at their rendez- 
vous at Porte Maillot, whence they were shooed out- 
side the city limits where they could do no harm. 
It was an impressive demonstration of the French 
policy to let agitators talk and exhibit themselves 
until they become dangerous and then to pounce on 
them and chase them into their holes.” 














The Briand Ministry was in a critical position 
during the first half of the week, according to Paris 
advices. It was expected that its fate would be de- 
cided by a vote in the Chamber of Deputies on Wed- 
nesday morning. The vote was taken and resulted 
in a clear majority of 166 for Premier Briand and 
his Ministry. It was announced that he would 
leave to-day for the Washington conference. The 
New York “Times” correspondent cabled .Thursday 
morning that “the majority was won only after a 
hard uphill fight and against severe counter-attacks, 
but it can be taken to represent the national backing 
the Premier has in the policy which he has pursued 
since he took office, and will pursue at Wash- 
ington. The fight he had to make, it should be em- 
phasized, was in no way connected with his attend 
ance at the conference itself, or even with his con- 
duct of foreign affairs. It was a matter of internal 
politics, the question involved being whether or not 
he was leaning too much for support on the Liberal 
Republican and Socialist side of the Chamber, to 
the detriment of the Nationalist group, which swept 
the country in the last election.” The French Sen- 
ate, Thursday afternoon, gave the Premier a vote of 
confidence—301 to 9. 





Marshal Foch and a small staff left Paris a week 
ago this morning and set sail from Havre on the 
Paris at 4:30 that afternoon for New York. He ar- 
rived yesterday afternoon and was greeted by Gen- 
eral Pershing and official representatives of the 
Federal, State and City Governments, and was 
given a big ovation, as was General Pershing, who 
arrived from Europe shortly in advance of the dis. 
tinguished Frenchman. 





The day before he sailed for England, a few weeks 
ago, Viscount James Bryce said that while he did 
not look for another war soon between the larger 
Powers of Europe, there was certain to be trouble 
for some time with respect to the smaller ones, par- 
ticularly those in the Central and Near East sec- 
tions. This week the chief trouble has been in Hun- 
gary. The people of that country did not cause it. 
The irrepressible ambition and determination of 
Charles, former Emperor of Austria, to rule Hun- 
gary developed a situation that at once attracted 
the attention of the Allied Powers and led them to 
take a decisive stand against the would-be usurper. 
The Council of Ambassadors met in Paris on Mon- 
day and announced the policy of the Allies. Charles 
took a “sensational flight from Switzerland by air- 
plane Thursday [last week], accompanied by the 
former Empress Zita.” The dispatches stated that 
he landed near Oedenburg, “which is under Inter- 
Allied control, and gained the renewed allegiance 
of the Hungarian troops.” Thence “Charles and his 
army went to Raab, occupying the town and sending 
calls for Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Premier; 
Stephen Rakovsky, President of the National As- 
sembly; M. Benicsky, former Minister of the In- 
terior, and other Royalist sympathizers.” It was 
reported a week ago to-day that “Rakosvky, Count 
Apponyi and Gustav Gratz have headed a Legitimist 
Cabinet at Raab, and the Royalists have taken pos- 
session of the public buildings at Steinamanger.” 
The Associated Press correspondent in Budapest 
cabled that “it is said that Charles has been brought 
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and Royalists who took hope from the success of 
the Portuguese revolution. It is understood that 
Count Andrassy, who is supporting Charles, has re- 
ceived assurances from Jugoslavia and Rumania 
that they would not offer resistance, as ‘Royalists 
must stick together against Republican danger.’ 
With such assurances the Carlists assert that they 
do not fear the opposition of Czechoslovakia.” In 
a Vienna dispatch the movement was spoken of ag 
“another spectacular bid—the second in eigat 
months—to regain his throne in Hungary.” On 
Monday a great many rumors regarding the under- 
taking were received from European capitals. Vien- 
na heard from Prague that former Emperor Charles 
had actually entered Budapest with a good-sized 
military force. This report lacked official confir- 
mation. Attention was drawn to the fact that “all 
wires between Vienna and Hungary have been cut.” 
Later dispatches from Budapest during the dav 
Monday indicated that the Carlist forces were still 
engaged in battle in the vicinity of Raab. That town 
was reported to have been recaptured from the in- 
surgent forces. 

The whole undertaking failed, as might have been 
expected. The odds against former Emperor Charles 
were too great. There is little possibility of any 
such movement in Europe succeeding. Word came 
from Budapest and Vienna Tuesday morning that 
both he and his wife had been arrested near Ko- 
morn (about 40 miles northwest of Budapest) by 
the troops of Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary. 
Advices from the latter centre stated that they were 
“confined in the castle at Tata-Tovaros, guarded by 
two companies of Government troops.” Later dis- 
patches stated that they were “in the Abbey of Ti- 
hany, on the shore of Lake Balaton, about 60 miles 
southwest of Tata-Tovaros.” According to a special 
Vienna dispatch to the New York “Times” Tuesday 
morning, “the Hungarian Government, before the 
battle, offered an armistice to Charles on the follow- 
ing terms: Unconditional surrender; definite re- 
nunciation of the royal power for himself and his 
son Charles; internment until arrangements for de- 
portation could be made, his future abode to be de- 
cided upon by the Great Powers; his troops to be 
disarmed but pardoned; his military advisers to be 
tried by court-martial, and his political advisers to 
be prosecuted.” Dispatches from Washington stated 
that at the State Department “it was made plain 
that the United States Government, under the Har- 
ding Administration, was continuing its policy of 
non-interference in the political or territorial af- 
fairs of Europe.” In a cablegram from Paris Tues- 
day morning the New York “Herald” correspondent 
asserted that “Charles of Hapsburg may suffer ‘the 
same fate that overtook Napoleon following his re- 
turn from Elba for the 100 days culminating in 
Waterloo and his exile to St. Helena. The Allies 
are determined that Charles shall not further threat- 
en the peace of Central Europe, and are planning 
to assume responsibility for his future custody. 
That is the meaning behind the announcement by 
the Council of Ambassadors after their meeting to- 
day that the present Hungarian Government will be 
asked by the Allied representatives in Budapest not 
only to announce Charles’s permanent dethronement 
but to secure his person and remove him from Hun- 
garian soil under conditions to be determined by 
the Allies.” 








According to a special Vienna cablegram Wednes- 
day morning, “Charles has perforce accepted the 
conditions of surrender laid down by the Govern- 
ment, including definite and final renunciation of 
the throne for himself and son.” Commenting upon 
the former Emperor’s unsuccessful attempt to re- 
gain the throne of Hungary, the Vienna correspond- 
ent of the New York “Times” said in a dispatch 
Wednesday morning: “Charles’s enterprise last Eas- 
ter was a burlesque; his second coup has resulted in 
a tragedy. He stands at the end of all his hopes. 
He returned because he believed all the political 
parties were intent on solving the monarchical ques- 
tion by his aid; that Hungarian political leaders of 
wisdom and experience—Andrassy, Bethlen, Gratz 
and many others—were his supporters, and that a 
large part of the army had been won over to his 
cause. But Admiral Horthy, the Regent, played be- 
hind the back of the Government another game, 
which he now has won. Horthy has a difficult role.” 
Following the arrest of Charles and his wife the 
chief problem confronting the big Entente authori- 
ties was what to do with them. Cable advices from 
Switzerland and London stated that no country 
wanted to furnish refuge for them. Announcement 
was made in a Budapest cablegram that “the Hun- 
garian Government to-day [Wednesday] formally 
asked Emperor Charles to abdicate and to recognize 
the complete cessation of his dynastic rights. He 
was ordered to surrender himself to British authori- 
ties and was told that an answer to these demands 
was expected to-day.” A report came from Vienna 
the following morning that “the Little Entente has 
given Hungary 48 hours in which to surrender ex- 
{mperor Charles, demobilize the army and agree to 
pay the costs of the Little Entente’s mobilization of 
troops. Failing to comply with these demands, the 
Little Entente’s troops will enter Hungary.” In a 
Paris dispatch Thursday evening it was stated that 
“the Allied Council of Ambassadors to-day decided 
that former Emperor Charles of Austria-Hungary 
and ex-Empress Zita should be placed immediately 
upon a British battle cruiser in the Danube, pending 
another meeting of the Council next Saturday, when 
a final decision regarding their disposition is to be 
made.” In an Associated Press cablegram from 
Berne, “Baron Steiner, who was former Emperor 
Charles’s household manager in Switzerland, de 
clared the financial situation of the ex-ruler while 
he was at Hertenstein always was very precarious.” 
Word was received from Budapest yesterday morn- 
ing that “Count Andrassy, Dr. Gratz and Deputy 
Rakovsky, who supported Charles in his attempt to 
reach the capital, are under strong guard in the mili- 
tary prison here. These men were placed under ar- 
rest in Esterhazy Castle, Charles opposing their seiz- 
ure stubbornly.” 





Advices continue to come to hand from Moscow 
and other European centres indicating that Nikolai 
Lenin and some of his associates have reached the 
point where they feel compelled to admit defeat for 
their ideas and policies. According to a special 
European correspondent of the New York “Times,” 
Lenin, in a recent address in Moscow “to the dele- 
gates from the instruction centres which have been 
established for workers and peasants all over Rus- 
sia,” declared that “the real meaning of the new eco 
nomic policy is that we have metagreat defeat in our 
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plans and that we are now making a strategic retreat.” 
He was quoted in part as follows in elaboration of 
the foregoing admission of defeat: “Our defeat in 
the economic field, whose problems resemble those 
of strategy, though even graver and more difficult, 
is more serivus than any we suffered from the armies 
of Denikin or Kolchak. We thought the peasants 
would give us sufficient food to insure the support 
of the industrial workers, and that we should be abie 
to distribute it. We were wrong, and so we have 
begun to retreat. Before we are utterly smashed 
let us retrace our steps and begin to build on a new 
foundation.” 





As outlined briefly by us last week, the outlook 
for the negotiations between representatives of the 
British Government and of the Sinn Fein was not 
promising when adjournment was taken a week ago 
yesterday to the following Monday. On the con- 
trary, the assertion was made without reservation 
in the London cablegrams that the negotiations had 
reached a critical stage, chiefly because of Eamonn 
de Valera’s telegram to the Pope. The London rep- 
resentative of the New York “Times” cabled a week 
ago this evening that “when the Irish conference 
resumes on Monday afternoon the Sinn Fein dele- 
gates will be called upon to define their attitude in 
regard to the point of allegiance to the British 
Crown, raised in Kamonn de Valera’s telegram to 
the Pope. If they fail to explain away or repudiate 
his action, then the conference will automatically 
come to anend.” He added, however, that “the Brit- 
ish Government’s representatives will be prepared 
to accept an explanation which carries with it the 
admission of the fact that Great Britain went into 
the conferertce only on the understanding that Irish 
allegiance to the British Crown must be the basic 
condition of a settlement.’ That has been the posi- 
tion taken from the start. The Sinn Fein delegates 
have not yet been asked to recognize it formally, for 
it was hoped that the progress of the negotiations 
would make its eventual recognition an obvious de- 
velopment of the conference, so that the Sinn Fein 
could with good grace seize the substance instead 
of chasing after the shadow.” 

Michael Collins, one of the Sinn Fein delegates, 
spent the week-end in Dublin in conference with De 
Valera. According to a special dispatch from that 
centre to the New York “Tribune,” before returning 
to London Mr. Collins “got De Valera’s permission 
to tell the British delegates that the Irish peace 
plenipotentiaries are not necessarily bound by De 
Valera’s remarks. Therefore, the peace delegates 
will say that although De Valera’s message repudi- 
ated allegiance to the King in the past, this does not 
bar allegiance in the future if the peace conference 
can succeed in hammering out an agreement on all 
other points at issue.” Speaking in the House of 
Commons on Monday, prior to the reconvening of 
the Irish conference, Premier Lloyd George said 
with respect to De Valera’s note to the Pope that 
“the position of the Government on the question in- 
volved in that telegram has been made abundantly 
clear. We do not propose to recede from it, and the 
conference cannot proceed on any other basis.” Re- 
ferring to a report that the Sinn Fein colors had 
been displayed over a house in London occupied By 
the Sinn Fein delegates last week, the Premier said 
that he had been informed that the report was in- 





correct. He added, however, that if the colors were 
displayed, “I cannot imagine why all these follies 
are being perpetrated at a time when there is a real 
desire to negotiate for peace. It seems as if some 
people are doing their very best to make this im- 
possible.” 

The conferees met at Premier Lloyd George’s offi- 
cial residence in Downing Street at 5 o’cleck Mon- 
day afternoon. As usual, the official statement is- 
sued after adjournment did not contain any infor- 
mation as to what took place. Adjournment was 
taken until 4 o’clock the next afternoon. The New 
York “Times” correspondent intimated strongly that 
King George was taking an active hand in the nego- 
tiations. Commenting upon Monday’s session, he 
said: “The Irish conference is still in being. That 
is the outstanding result of to-day’s events, which 
succeeded one on the other with almost bewildering 
rapidity and with alternations of hopes and fears 
that showed how perilously the issue was hanging 
in the balance.” The New York “Herald” represen- 
tative asserted that “the Prime Minister handled the 
Irish question in the House of Common this after- 
noon with the utmost care, and later, apparently 
pursued the same tactics within the conference. The 
result was that some kind of a modus vivendi was 
found. Before the Irish delegates left Downing 
Street, various sub-committees held sessions, indicat- 
ing that the routine work of the conference had been 
resumed.” The Associated Press correspondent was 
not quite so positive or hopeful in his account of the 
conference. In part he said: “The first real crisis 
in the Irish conference, caused by Eamonn de Va- 
lera’s assertion of Ireland’s independence in his mes- 
sage to Pope Benedict last week, is not healed, but 
there are hopes, if not prospects, that it may be 
smoothed over or compromised.” 

After the Sinn Fein representatives left 10 Down- 
ing Street Tuesday afternoon official announcement 
was made that “the meeting of the full conference on 
Ireland was postponed, as a committee of the con- 
ference was sitting.” London advices the next morn- 
ing stated that the committee was appointed “to 
discuss the possibility of a modus vivendi for the 
continuance of the conference, but it is understood 
that it did not succeed in coming to an agreement.” 

The London representative of the New York “Her- 
ald” appeared to have rather definite information 
relative to the latest developments in the Irish situa- 
tion. In part hesaid: “Each side of the Irish peace 
conference is again jockeying to force concessions 
from the other in view of the reiterated determina- 
tion of Lloyd George to leave here for Washington 
on November 5. Mr. Lloyd George himself wants 
to be able to tell America the Irish question is settled 
in principle. The Sinn Fein delegates do not want to 
be left to deal with Austen Chamberlain and Win- 
ston Churchill, or the necessity of delaying action on 
important matters during the Prime Minister’s ab- 
sence. The efforts to force something from either 
side to-night are revolving about Ulster. Not about 
Ulster alone, but as Ulster relates to the general 
question of Irish sovereignty and allegiance. It is 
possible to state that the crisis over the telegram 
which Eamonn de Valera sent to the Pope probably 
has passed, but the passing of that crisis has brought 
a new one. It is admittedly the most difficult of all 
the Irish questions—Ulster—and to-night both sides 
are inclined to fear that their eagerness has prema- 
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turely forced the program of the conference at too 
hot a pace.” For several days around mid-week no 
session of the general conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the two sides was held. A London 
cablegram Thursday morning stated that the com- 
mittee of four had been “seeking a formula to allow 
the Irish conference to continue.” It was added that 
“in the meantime the delay in getting down to an 
Irish settlement is likely to prevent Premier Lloyd 
George from going to Washington, at least for the 
inaugural meeting of the conference, he being loath 
to leave England owing to the critical nature of the 
Irish situation.” Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday, the Prime Minister “proposed to 
the House of Commons that it set aside next Mon- 
day for a discussion on the motion of Unionist mem- 
bers of Parliament condemning the present negotia- 
tions with representatives of Sinn Fein Ireland.” 
He added that “he hoped there would be a vote on 
the question.” The New York “Tribune” correspond- 
ent said yesterday morning that he “demanded” a 
vote of confidence. A cablegram from London last 
evening stated that “the Irish conference has been 
suspended until after next Monday, the day set for 
a discussion in the House of Commons of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in dealing with representatives of 
the Dail Eireann.” 





Official discount rates at leading European centres 
continue to be quoted at 5% in Berlin and Belgium; 
544% in Paris, London and Sweden, 6% in Rome, 
Denmark, Norway and Madrid; 44%% in Holland, 
and 4% in Switzerland. In London private discounts 
after early firmness with an advance to 334% for 
short bills and 3 11-16% for three months, eased off 
to 314% and 3°4%, as compared with 354% and 
342% a week ago. Money on eall in London was 
also easier, and for a time went down as low as 2%, 
with the range 2@2'%%, as against 234% last week. 
Open market discounts in Paris are now quoted at 
4144@5%, against 5%, but Switzerland has not 
been changed from 4%. 





Another small reduction in gold holdings was shown 
in the Bank of England statement this week, namely, 
£3,534, while total reserve, as a result of an expan- 
sion in note circulation, of £232,000, fell £235,000. 
Moreover, the proportion of reserve to liabilities 
was reduced to 13.11%, which compares with 
13.51% a week ago and 14.86% the week of Oct. 13. 
In the corresponding week of 1920 the reserve ratio 
stood at 10.26%, but the year previous it was 1572%. 
Public deposits were again reduced, namely, £1,260,- 
000, although in other deposits there was an increase 
of £4,696,000. An increase was also shown in loans 
on Government securities of £7,860,000. Loans on 
other securities, however, were cut £4,213,000. The 
Bank’s gold stocks are now reported as £128 413,527. 
Last year the total held was £123,199,140 and in 
1919 £88,063,885. Total reserve aggregates £22,- 
948 ,000, as against £14,060,580 in 1920 and £22,058 ,- 
400 the year previous. Circulation has reached a 
total of £123,916,000, which compares with £127,- 
588,560 last year and in 1919 £84,455,485. The 
total of loans on other securities is £82,202,000. 
This compares with £76,061,224 and £80,714,993 
one and two years ago, respectively. Despite a 
renewal from time to time of desultory rumors of a 
further lowering in the Bank’s minimum discount 





rate, it remains at 544%, unchanged. Clearings 
through the London banks for the week were £685,- 
431,000, as against £632,040,000 a week ago and 
£683 918,000 last year. We append a tabular state- 
ment of comparisons of the principal items of the 
Bank of England return: 


BANK OF ENGLAND'S COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 


Oct. 26. Oct. 27. Oct. 29. Oct. 30. Oct. 31. 
2 £ £ £ £ 

Circulation -.......123,916,000 127,588,560 84,455,485 64,203,370 42,401,340 
Public deposits..... 13,533,000 16,420,532 22,753,017 29,633,898 43,843,946 
Other deposits---.-- 161,504,000 120,556,572 116,181,719 133,978,470 122,366,439 
Governm’t securities 87,576,000 64,517,909 53,907,902 57,751,618 59,043,870 
Other securities — 82,202,000 76,061,224 80,714,993 95,355,533 92,813,358 
Reserve notes & coin 22,948,000 14,060,580 22,058,400 28,194,960 32,074,351 
Coin and bullion.__128,413,527 123,199,140 88,063,885 73,948,330 56,025,691 
Proportion of reserve 

to liabilities... - 13.11% 10.26% 15%% 17.20% 19.30% 
Bank rate._..-.- o 54% 7% 5% 5% 5% 





The Bank of France in its weekly statement reports 
a further small gain of 180,000 franes in the gold 
item this week. ‘The Bank’s gold holdings, therefore, 
now aggregate 5,523,865,950 franes, comparing with 
5,485 ,728,846 franes at this time last year and with 
5,575 485,244 frances the year before; of these amounts 
1,948 367,056 franes were held abroad in both 1921 
and 1920 and 1,978,278,416 frances in 1919. During 
the week silver gained 346,000 francs, bills discounted 
were augmented by 71,644,000 francs, and Treasury 
deposits rose 12,277,000 frances. On the other hand, 
advances fell off 15,341,000 franes and general de- 
posits were reduced 23,230,000 francs. Note circula- 
tion registered the further contraction of 252,354,000 
franes, bringing the total outstanding down to 37,- 
154,452,000 franes. This contrasts with 39,289 ,666,- 
165 franes on the corresponding date last year and 
with 36,973,791,480 francsin 1919. On July 30 
1914, just prior to the outbreak of war, the amount 
was only 6,683,184,785 francs. Comparisons of the 
various items in this week’s return with the’ state- 
ment of last week and corresponding dates in 1920 
and 1919 are as follows: 

BANK OF FRANCE’S COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 











Changes Siaius as of 

, Sor Week. Oc. 27 1921. Oct. 28 1920. Oct. 30 1919. 

Gold Holdings— Francs. Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Be Pee datcbecn Ine 180,000 3,575,498,894 3,537,361,789 3,597,206,828 
, ee No change 1,948,367,056 1,948,367,056 1,978,278,416 

. eres Inc 180,000 5,523,865,950 5,485,728,846 5,575,485,244 
ie ete ing Inc 346,000 278,371,495 264,090,292 287,618,016 
Bills discounted__.Inc. 71,644,000 2,472,943,298 2,739,950,095 1,145,649,851 
Advances.......-.. Dec. 15,341,000 2,230,177.000 2,059,539,173 1,308,035,633 


Note circulation __ Dee 252,354,000 37,154,452,000 39,289,666,165 36,973,791,480 
Treasury deposits..Inc. 12,277,000 75,164,000 82,697 ,584 63,398,247 
General deposits. _.Dec. 23,230,000 2,521,134,000 3,202,449,792 3,106,906,231 





The Imperial Bank of Germany in its statement, 
issued as of Oct. 23 showed that gold had been re- 
duced nominally, 1,000 marks, while total coin and 
bullion increased 1,267,000 marks. ‘Treasury notes 
gained 116,587,000 marks, and notes of other banks 
2,050,000 marks. Note circulation was again heavily 
expanded, viz., 415,988,000 marks, so that outstand- 
ing note circulation is now at another new high of 
87 963,620,000 marks, which compares with 62,- 
128,700,000 marks last year and 30,223,280,000 
marks in 1919. There was @ huge decline in bills 
discounted, amounting to 3,710,420,000 marks. 
In deposits the reduction totaled 3,499,658 ,000 
marks. Advances declined 3,108,000 marks and 
investments 9,262,000 marks. Other securities were 
expanded 246,499,000 marks and other liabilities 
96,521,000 marks. The German Bank reports its 
gold holdings as 1,023,643,000 marks. A year ear- 
lier the total was 1,091,575,000 marks and in 1919 
1,094 480,000 marks. 
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The Federal Reserve Bank statement, issued at 
the close of business on Thursday, was of the same 
character as preceding weekly returns. For the 
system as a whole there was an increase in gold 
reserves of $14,000,000. The volume of bills held 
under discount decreased $13,000,000, while total 
earning assets were reduced $15,000,000. Deposits 
during the week gained $21,000,000, but the volume 
of Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation fell 
$32,000,000. As a result of these changes the ratio 
of reserve was a trifle higher, at 70.8%, against 
70.3% last week. In the case of the New York 
Reserve Bank gold reserves were reduced $1,000,000. 
The total of bills on hand expanded $9,000,000, to 
$281 ,440,685, as compared with $1,025,769,000 a 
year ago. Total earning assets registered an increase 
of $10,000,000. The sum of $20,000,000 was added 
to deposits, but Federal Reserve notes in circulation 
fell off $9,000,000. The ratio of reserve was slightly 
lower at 82.3%, as against 83.0% last week. 





Last Saturday’s return of the New York associated 
banks and trust companies, presented some unusually 
striking features, chief among which should be men- 
tioned a sharp contraction in loans and an even 
larger expansion of deposits. The cut in the loan 
item, amounting in round numbers to $73,030,000 
was explained as due to withdrawals of Government 
funds from the New York banks. Concurrently 
with this net demand deposits rose $76,917,000, 
carrying the total to $3,801,860,000, which is 


exclusive of Government deposits of $44,529,000, a 
decline for the week in the latter of $149,846,000. 
In net time deposits there was an increase of $6,- 
106,000 to $226,790,000. Cash in own vaults of 


members of the Federal Reserve Bank was reduced 
$3,704,000 to $69,773,000 (not counted as reserve). 
Reserves of State banks and Trust companies in own 
vaults fell $47,000, but reserves kept in other deposi- 
tories by State banks and trust companies were 
increased $585,000. Member banks reduced their 
reserves at the Reserve Bank $31,800,000, and this, 
together with the large increase in deposits, brought 
about a loss in surplus of $41,593,960, completely 
wiping out that item and leaving a deficit of $2,- 
535,470. The above figures for surplus are based 
on surplus reserves above legal requirements of 13% 
in the case of member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, but not including cash in vault to the 
amount of $69,773,000 held by these banks on Sat- 
urday last. The bank statements in more complete 
detail will be found on a subsequent page. 





On the basis of the quotations for call money from 
day to day the local money market was, to a great 
extent, a puzzle. Broadly speaking, the rates aver- 
aged substantially above those of last week. Even 
yesterday the renewal rate was 6%. Apparently 
this did not mean that money was in scant supply, 
because a little later in the day the quotation dropped 
to 5% and the offerings were reported to have been 
unusually free. Little has been published to explain 
the higher tendency of call money here this week. 
The withdrawals by the Government have not been 
large. It is true that next Tuesday the first of the 
month disbursements will be made. Ordinarily they 
are not as large, particularly for dividends, as on the 
corresponding date of Sept., Oct. and Dec. Financ- 
ing for domestic corporations is going forward, but 
the offerings individually and even in the aggregate 





have not been particularly striking. The situation 
with respect to foreign Government financing is 
pretty much the same as it was at this time last week. 
Cuba wants a large sum of money, although its 
Congress has authorized the making of only a small 
loan at this time with American bankers. Several 
South American countries have been in this market 
for funds for some weeks. Although officials of the 
Mexican Government are quoted as saying that a 
foreign loan is not needed to meet immediate require- 
ments, prominent banking interests here know that 
only by outside financial assistance will the Mexican 
Government be able to meet the accumulation of 
defaulted interest on its exterior bonds and start its 
industries and enterprises generally on a good-sized 
scale again. Nothing has come to hand to indicate 
that American bankers will extend such a loan in 
advance of recognition of the Mexican Government 
by our Government. Probably considerable money 
is going to the West and South to move the crops. 
This always has a bearing on the money market at 
this centre. Some of the leading authorities in the 
financial district still say that they are unable to see 


any reason why money should be tight here for the 
rest of the year. 





__ Referring to money rates in detail, loans on cal 
this week covered a range of 5@6% in comparison 
with 4@5\%% last week for mixed collateral and all- 
industriais alike. On Monday the maximum was 
6%, with renewals negotiated at 5%, the low for 
the day. Tuesday a slightly firmer undertone 
developed, so that while the high was still 6%, 
renewals were advanced to 544%, which was the 
lowest rate quoted. Wednesday the renewal rate 
went up to 6%, also remained the high; the low was 
514%. Arange of 54@6% was recorded on Thurs- 
day, with 514% the ruling figure. Firmness again 
prevailed on Friday and the renewal basis went back 
to 6%, with the high still 6% and 5% the minimum. 
For fixed-date money the undertone was likewise a 
shade firmer, and sixty and ninety day loans moved 
up to 514%, against 5144@5'%% last week, with 
four, five and six months’ at 544@5°4%, against 
5149. Trading continues light and no important 
loans were recorded in any maturity. Offerings were 
scanty. All-industrial money whenever dealt in, 


was quoted at 14 of 1% higher than the figures here 
given. 


Commercial paper was in fairly good demand at the 
levels previously current; that is, 544@5%4% for 
sixty and ninety days’ endorsed bills and six months’ 
names of choice character, with the bulk of the 
business passing at the higher figure. Names not 
so well known still require 534@6%. . 

Banks’ and bankers’ acceptances were quieter 
owing to the hardening tendency of money. Out- 
of-town institutions furnished most of the limited 
business passing. For call loans against bankers’ 
acceptances the posted rate of the American Ac- 
ceptance Council has been advanced from 4 to 5%. 
The Acceptance Council makes the discount rates on 
prime bankers acceptances eligible for purchases by 
the Federal Reserve Bank 454% bid and 414% asked 
for bills running 120 days; 454@414 for ninety days; 
454@414 for sixty days and 454@4 for thirty days. 
Open market quotations follow: 


SPOT DELIVERY. 
90 Days. 60 Days. 
Prime eligible bills.... --4% @4% 4% @4% 
FOR DELIVERY WITHIN THIRTY DAYS. 


Eligible member banks 
Eligible non-member banks bid 
Ineligible bank bills. ......------------ cncccencnnn enn nn cccccccecee- 5% bid 


30 Days 
4% @4% 
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There have been no changes this week in Federal 
Reserve Bank rates. 
of rates now in effect for.the various classes of paper 
at the different Reserve Banks: 


DISCOUNT RATES OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
IN EFFECT OCTOBER 28 1921. 














Discounted bdilis maturing 
within 90 days (incl. mem- . 
ber banks’ 15-day collateral) Bankers’ Agricul- 
notes) secured by— accép- Trade (|tural and 
Federal Reserve tances accep- |live stock 
Bank of— Treasury| Liberty Other- disc’ted | tances paper 
motes and; bonds wise Sor imaturing maturing 
certificate| and secured | member | within (9110180 
of tndebi-| Victory and banks | 90 days days 
€dneéess motes (unsecured 
ae 5 5 5 5 5 5 
RPh pts 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Philadelphia ....._____ 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Cleveland..........__. 5% 5 5K 5% 5% 5% 
Richmond __._..._____ 6 6 6 e 6 6 
Te 6 6 6 6 6 6 
a 6 6 6 6 6 6 
<< aaa 6 6 6 5% 6 6 
Minneapolis...._______ 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Bees COBY .. cc coccece 6 6 6 6 6 6 
«ris 6 6 6 6 6 6 
San Francisco..... _ . 5% 5% 5% 5% 5% 5% 


























Sterling exchange has continued to rule firm with a 
tendency to still higher levels, although trading has 
been less active and the volume of business appre- 
clably smaller than a week ago. As a matter of fact 
the market may best be described as a waiting one, 
and still largely dominated by movements abroad. 
In the initial transactions, weakness developed and 
demand sold down to 3 92, mainly on receipt of lower 
cable rates from London. On Tuesday London sent 
higher quotations and prices here responded promptly 
by an advance of nearly 5 cents in the pound, which 
carried demand up to 3 9634, or a small fraction above 
the high point of a week ago. A falling off in the 
supplies of commercial bills was also a factor in the 
sudden strength. The rise, however, was of com- 
paratively brief duration, as with the improvement in 
price levels freer offerings made their appearance 
and rates sagged off again. Profit taking sales 
figured in the final dealings and the closing range was 
3 9024@3 9234 for demand bills. 

Bankers continue to evince a keen interest in 
developments regarding the approaching Arms Con- 
ference at Washington and the belief still exists that 
it will have a far-reaching effect on international 
affairs, although there seems to be considerable di- 
versity of opinion as to just what form the readjust- 
ment will take. Announcement that the Repara- 
tions Commission had decided not to exact any fur- 
ther payments from Germany until next February or 
March created a favorable impression, while still 
another favoring factor was the distinct easing in 
monetary conditions both here and in London, where 
call loans were made as low as2%. It is claimed that 
a number of important loans are to be placed in this 
market before the end of the present year, but details 
are stilllacking. Neither the resignation of the Wirth 
Cabinet nor the attempt to replace ex-King Charles 
upon the throne of Hungary had the slightest effect 
upon sterling price levels. Offerings of commercial 
bills against exports to Great Britain were in evidence 
in the latter part of the week, but there is no sign as 
yet of the expected influx usual at this time of the 
year. 

As regards quotations in greater detail, sterling 
exchange on Saturday last was easier and demand 
declined to 3 9344@3 92%, cable transfers to 3 93% 
@3 931% and sixty day bills to 3 8634@3 87%; 
trading, moreover, was dull. On Monday early 
weakness was followed by a sharp rally which carried 
the price level up to the highest point yet touched 
on the present upswing, namely 3 94% for demand; 


The following is the schedule: 





the low was 3 92, with cable transfers at 3 924@ 
3 9534 and sixty days at 3 86144,@3 89. A further 
sharp advance took place on Tuesday and prices 
moved up to 3 9434@3 9634 for demand; 3 94%@ 
39714 for cable transfers and 3 88144@3 90% for 
sixty days; the rise was attributed largely to higher 
cable quotations from London, also light offerings. 
Wednesday’s market was dull and rates sagged slight- 
ly; demand sold down to 3 93144@3 951K, cable 
transfers to 3 94@3 955% and sixty days to 3 87%@ 
38914. The reactionary trend was still in evidence 
on Thursday and there was a further fractional re- 
cession to 3 9214@3 933 for demand, 3 9254@3 93% 
for cable transfers and 3 86144@3 8714 for sixty days. 
On Friday the market ruled quiet and easier, with 
demand bills down to 3 9034@3 9234, cable transfers 
at 3 9114@3 9314 and sixty days at 3 847%4@3 86%. 
Closing quotations were 3 867% for sixty days, 3 9234 
for demand and 3 93/4 for cable transfers. Commer- 
cial sight bills finished at 3 92°, sixty days at 3 8434, 
ninety days at 3 82%, documents for payment (sixty 
days) at 3 85\% and seven-day grain bills at 3 918%. 
Cotton and grain for payment closed at 3 9254. Gold 
arrivals this week though not heavy were numerous 
and included the following: | 
$2,750,000 French gold on the La Lorraine from France, 
$577,000 on the Sabatawan from Egypt, $65,000 on the 
Adriatic, and 3 boxes gold coin and bars on the Noordam 
from Rotterdam. Miscellaneous amounts from South 
America and elsewhere comprised: $97,120 on the Maracaibo 
from the Dutch West Indies; 8 cases gold bars on the United 
States from Denmark; 19 bars of gold and 1 box gold and 
platinum on the Pulwico from Colombia; 4 eases silver coin 
on the San Lorenzo from Porto Rico; 10 cases gold coin on the 
Martha Washington from Uruguay and Chile; $45,000 gold 
dust and coin on the Turrialba from Colombia, and $16,624 
on the Essequibo from Tumago. Large consignments are 
on their way -on the Olympic and other vessels. The 
Virginian has arrived from Hamburg with three cases of 
gold coins consigned to Speyer & Co. valued at 12,000,000 


paper marks, and the Chickasaw with $39,000 silver dollars, 
also from Hamburg. 





While some irregularity has been noted in the 
Continental exchanges this week, rate fluctuations 
have been less erratic and movements consequently 
not especially important. Trading for the most 
part was quiet and there was marked absence of 
speculative dealings. Prices moved aimlessly, ap- 
parently unaffected to any measurable extent by 
either the German political disturbances or the un- 
successful attempt to restore an imperialistic form of 
government in Hungary. Reichsmarks opened weak, 
with a decline to 0.571%, but this was largely in 
response to a lowering of quotations abroad, also a 
small amount of selling on news of the overthrow of 
the Wirth Cabinet. Later on, however, Berlin ex- 
change rallied substantially as a result of the under- 
standing that the Reparations Commission had 
agreed that there were to be no more indemnity pay- 
ments by Germany until next February or March. 
Austrian kronen, on the other hand, remained practi- 
cally motionless throughaut at the nominal figure of 
0.05 for checks until Thursday when there was a 
decline to 0.0414, a new low, on attempts to sell. 
French currency moved rather irregularly, de- 
clining from 7.26 to 7.21 cents per franc, then 
recovering to 7.37. Antwerp francs followed suit 
while lire ranged between 3.89 and 3.974% for sight 
bills, all, as was the case a week ago, on a light 
volume of transactions. Greek exchange continued 
heavy, but without important change. Exchange on 
the Central European republics was likewise easier, 
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with fluctuations in quotations confined to fractions. 
Russian rubles, which are still being quoted nomin- 
ally with no business to speak of, have dropped to as 
low as 624@7e. per 100 rubles, as compared with 
65c. afew months ago. Some surprise was expressed 
that marks did not react more fully to either the 
Cabinet crisis or the decision on reparations pay- 
ments, and the explanation most widely accepted is 
that the one had already been amply discounted, 
while in the matter of reparations the action of the 
Commission had been anticipated and was regarded 
as practically inevitable since a pepetition of the large 
purchases similar to those of last August would un- 
‘doubtedly have caused a complete collapse of foreign 
exchange values, disastrous alike all leading 
Kuropean currencies. 

The official London check rate on Paris closed at 
54.10, against 54.16 last week. Sight bills on the 
French centre finished at 7.26, (unchanged); cable 
transfers at 7.27, (unchanged); commercial sight bills 
at 7.24, (unchanged); and commercial sixty days at 
7.18, (unchanged). Closing quotations on Antwerp 
francs were 7.141% for checks and 7.151% for cable 
transfers, as compared with 7.12% and 7.13% 
the week preceding. Berlin marks finished the 
week at 0.58% for checks and 0.59 for cable re- 
mittances. Last week the close was 0.591% and 
0.60. Austrian kronen closed at 0.04% for checks and 
0.05 for cable transfers, against 0.0534@0.0614 the 
previous week. For lire the final range was 3.95 
for bankers’ sight bills and 3.96 for cable transfers. 
This compares with 3.91 and 3.92 a week ago. Ex- 
change on Czecho-Slovakia closed at 0.9614, against 
1.0714; on Bucharest at 0.6614, against 0.7514; Poland 
at 0.0225, against 0.0250, and Finland at 1.60, against 
1.50 last week. Greek exchange finished at 4.41 
for checks and 4.46 for cable remittances. A week 
ago the close was 4.20 and 4.25. 


to 





The former neutral exchanges remain at or near 
the levels prevailing a week earlier: Trading is as 
dull as ever, but rates have been maintained, especial- 
ly for guilders and Swiss francs, which were strong 
practically throughout the entire week. Scandin- 
avian quotations likewise continue firm, while pesetas 
finished at a small net gain for the week. 

Bankers’ sight on Amsterdam finished at 34.05, 
against 34.07; cable transfers 34.10, against 34.12; 
commercial sight bills 34.00, against 34.02, and 
commercial sixty days 33.64, against 33.66 the week 
before. Swiss franes closed at 18.30 for checks and 
18.32 for cable transfers. Last week the close was 
18.53 and 18.55. Copenhagen checks finished at 
19.00 and cable transfers 19.05, against 19.10 and 
19.15. Checks on Sweden closed at 22.95 and cable 
remittances 23.00, against 23.12 and 23.17, while 
checks on Norway finished at 13.10 and cable 
transfers 13.15, against 12.90 and 12.95 last week. 
Closing quotations for Spanish pesetas were 13.75 
for checks and 13.80 for cable transfers, against 13.21 
and 13.26 the week preceding. 





With regard to South American exchange, very 
little change has been noted and the check rate on 
Argentina finished at 32%¢ and cable transfers 32%, 
against 32144 and 32% last week. It has been a 
matter of considerable surprise that exchange values 
did not respond more fully to arrangement of the new 
Argentine loan, and this is partly explained by the 


already been discounted. Brazil, however, was 
steady, closing at 13.22% for checks and 13.00 for 
cable transfers, against 12.8714 and 13.00. Chilean 
exchange was not changed from 1134, the level 
prevailing last week, but Peru declined to 3.38. 
lar Eastern exchange continues to be influenced 
by the fluctuations in the price of silver, and Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, also the Indian exchanges, ruled 
strong. The close for Hong Kong was 57@5714, 
against 5744@57'%4; Shanghai, 84@8414, against 
$544@84; Yokohama, 4814@48)% (unchanged): Ma- 
nila, 49%4@50 (unchanged); Singapore, 4614@4634, 
against 46@ 4614; Bombay, 28@2814, against 2834 @ 
29, and Calcutta 28142824, against 2914 @29%. 





Pursuant to the requirements of Sec. 403 of the 
Emergency Tariff Act of May 27 1921, the Federal 
Reserve Bank is now certifying daily to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the buying rate for cable transfers 
on the different countries of the world. We give 
below the record for the week just past. The Federal 
Reserve Bank does not proclaim the rates until the 
morning of the following day, and therefore the latest 
figures it is possible to include in our table are those 
for Thursday noon, announced on Friday: 


CABLE BUYING RATES FIXED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 
OCT. 21 1921 TO OCT. 27 1921, INCLUSIVE. 





Noon Buying Rate for Cable Transfers in New York. 


Value in United Siaces Money. 
Country and Monetary Untt. 





| Oct. 21. | Oct. 22. | Oct. 24. | Oct. 25. Oct. 26. | Oct. 27. 



































EUROPE— . 1. s “a ir ee ae ee 
Austria, krone.---------- 000591, .000594) .000566| .000536, .000538, .000530 
Belgium, franc---------- 0716 | 0715 | 0716 | .0718 | .0716 | .0711 
Bulgaria, lev_----------- .006671| .006714| .006793\ .006693 .006757| .006714 
Czecho-Slovakia, krone---| 910631) .010634| .010516| .010406 .010403; .010259 
Denmark, krone--------- 1914 | 1915 | .1924 | .1927 | .1930 | .1916 
England, pound-.-.------ 3.945 (3.9335 (3.9388 ‘3.9557 3.9422 3.9314 
Finland, markka-.------- 0158 | .0157 015886, .0155 | .015886' .0157 
France, frane------------ 0728 | 10727 | 0727 | .0733 | 10731 | 0725 
Germany, reichsmark---- 006045) .0061 .005994 .006111 .00608 | .005593 
Greece, drachma- -------- .0440 0441 .0442 .0444 | .0445 0443 
Holland, florin or guilder_-| 3406 | 3406 3404 3424 | 3411 3400 
Hungary, krone--------- .001397| .001378 .001294; .001328 .001369, .001320 
oe 0395 | .0394 | .0392 | .0395 | .0395 | .0393 
Jugoslavia, krone.------- 003525; .003425, .003356| .003350 .003384; .003347 
Norway, krone. --.------- 1296 | .1292 1328 | .1321 | .1315 .1316 
Poland, Polish mark - - -- -- .000233; .000225) .000225' .000233 .000228, .000225 
Portugal, escuda - - ------- 0965 | .0960 | .0951 | .0961 | .0927 | .0887 
Rumania, leu_.---------- 007546) .007533, .007346| .007317 .007104| .006933 
Serbia, dinar.........--- 013925) .013688| .01353 | .013475. .01355 | .01361 
Spain, peseta__---------- 1326 1326 1331 .1335 | .1334 1327 
Sweden, krona... --------- 2323 | .2311 .2309 | .2327 | .2318° | .2302 
Switzerland, franc------- 1845 | .1847 | .1844 | .1820 | .1815 | .1838 

ASIA— 

Hong Kong, dollar_------ 5656 | .5615 5538 | .5492 5521 5579 
Shanghal, tael----------- .7825 | .7792 | .7550 | .7567 7683 | .7804 
Shanghai, Mexican dollar_| .5658 | .56225 | .5580 | .5550 | .5540 | .5610 
= Se 2764 | .2750 | .2720 | .2718 | .2698 | .2731 
et neni eae 4758 4769 | .4763 4778 | .4777 4779 
Java, florin or guilder- - - -- 3370 3360 | .3378 | .3375 | .3370 3358 
SE PR owccccoeese] Ssenneel eeeese ain ie ot -aenel teams whee 
Singapore, dollar... ------ 4467 | 4450 | .4433 4500 | .4517 | .4467 
NORTH AMERICA— 
Canada, dollar..-------- .914297| .91625 | .9175 §$17891| .918906; .918203 
oe. oo. ncenece 994592! .995425| .995631| .995217) .995217| .995217 
Mexico, peso. -.---------- 48325 | .483875| .4829 | .483375) .48425 | .484125 
Newfoundland dollar_---- 91125 | .91375 | .915208) .915521) .916042) .915521 

SOUTH AMERICA— 

Argentina, peso (gold)----| .7256 7290 | .7282 .7292 7307 | .7297 
Brasil, milreis.....------ .1257 .1260 .1256 .1274 1300 .1283 
Uruguay, peso... -------- .§605 6632 6595 .6589 6606 .6608 








The New York Clearing House banks, in their 
operations with interior banking institutions, have 
gained $4,946,396 net in cash as a result of the cur- 
rency movements for the week ending October 27. 
Their receipts from the interior have aggregated 
$5,931,396, while the shipments have reached $985,- 
000, as per the following table: 


CURRENCY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY NEW YORK BANKING 











INSTITUTIONS. 
Week ending Od. 27. Into Oui of Gain or Loss 
, Banks. | Banks. to Banks. 
| | 
Banks’ interior movement. .- - ------- $5,931,396 $985,000 Gain $4,946,396 








As the Sub-Treasury was taken over by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank on Dec. 6, it is no longer possible 
to show the effect of Government operations on 
the Clearing House institutions. The Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York was creditor at the Clear- 





fact that in all probability the development had 


ing House each day as follows: 
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DAILY CREDIT BALANCES OF NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
AT CLEARING HOUSE. 





Monday, | Tuesday, Wednesd’y. 
Oc. 24. Oct. 25. | Od. 26. 
anid sos 

| 


Saiurday , 


Thursday, 
Oct. 22. 


Od. 27. 


Friday, 
Oct 28. 


Aggregate 
Sor Week. 























$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
40,900 ,000'51 ,900,0C0 31,1C0,C00' 41,500 ,000'44,100,000'41 ,700,000'C7. 251,200,000 


Note.—The foregoing heavy credits reflect the huge mass of checks which come 
to the New Ycrk Reserve Bank from all parts of the country, in the operation of 
the Federa) Reserve System's par collection scheme. These large credit balances. 
however, show nothing as to the results of the Reserve Bank’s operations with the 
Clearing Houfe institutions. They represent only one side of the account, as checks 


drawn on the Reserve Bank itself are presented directly to the bank and never 
go through the Clearing House. 














The following table indicates the amount of bul- 
lion in the principal European banks: 
| 











| Oct. 27 1921. Oci. 28 1920. 
Banks of— 
Gold. | Silver. | Total. Gold. | Silver. | Total. 
| 7 | £ | £ | £ | £ | £ 
England _.128,413,527, _______. 128,413,527,123,199,140.  _______- 123,199,140 


France a__ 143,019,956, 11,120,000 154,139,956 141,494,472) 10,560,000 152,054,472 


Germany -| 51,181,600 800,000 51,981,600 54,578,450 350,300 54,928,750 
Aus.-Hun-| 10,944,000 2,369,000) 13,313,000) 10,944,000, 2,369,000 13,313,000 
Spain -..-|100,163,000 24,694,000 124,857,000 98,135,000 23,181,000 121,316,000 
Italy -.---| 33,561,000, 2,975,000 36,536,000 32,191,000, 2,999,000 35,190,000 
Netherl’ds., 50,497,000 762,000 51,259,000, 53,028,000 1,522,000 54,550,000 
Nat. Belg_| 10,663,000 1,591,000 12,254,000 10,660,000 1,078,000, 11,738,000 
Switz’land. 21,794,000 4,961,000) 26,755.000 21,629,000 4,053,000, 25,682,000 
Sweden..__| 15,315,000, — | 15,315,000, 15,602,000,  -__----- _ 15,602,000 
Denmark -| 12,642,000 195,000, 12,837,000 12,644,000 145,000 12,789,000 
Norway .-| 8,115,000) -.....-- | 8,115,000; 8,119,000, -........ | 8,119,000 











Total week 586,309,083 49,467,000 635,776,083 582,224 ,062 


46,257,300 628,481,362 
Prev. week 586,317,817 49,462,000 635,779,817 582,057,904 


46,242,700 628 477,212 


a Gold holdings of the Bank of France this year are exclusive of £77,934,682 
held abroad. 








CYCLES AND THE INFLUENCE OF WAR. 

There is some truth, but not all the truth, in the 
Federal Reserve Board Governor’s recent statement 
concerning “cycles,” which we now quote: 

“All history shows that periods of prosperity and 
depression come in cycles, the rotation being about 
as follows: (1) Prosperity, (2) lquidation, (3) 
stagnation and (4) revival. At the present time the 
process of liquidation is well advanced and the end 
of stagnation and the beginning of the period of re- 
vival seem now to depend upon certain things which 
are susceptible of accomplishment in the near fu- 
ture, among which may be enumerated the financial 
rehabilitation of our great transportation systems 
and the determination of the policy of the Govern- 
ment with respect to revenues and the tariff.” This 
quotation might, however, convey a wrong impres- 
sion did we not couple it with the following which 
tempers and explains: 

“Actual prosperity was never as great as it seemed 
to be—much of it was illusory. The actual depres- 
sion has not at any time been as low as it seemed 
to be. Both conditions have been emotionally mag- 
nified. And the present is no time for the pessimist. 
Neither is it time for the shouting optimist. But it 
is time for the constructive, hard-working optimist.’ 

This theory of “cycles” in business has been in 
vogue for a long time. Speculators lay great store 
by it, the long upward and downward sweep, with 
the choppy variations as they move—and as one 
puts it, if the stock trader can make the gains and 
losses through small fluctuations balance each other 
and at the same time sustain his business—then if he 
have acumen to discern the turn, the beginning of 
the long upward wave—he can ride it to prosperity 
and cumulative profits. And in like manner to a 
certain extent may the business man deport himself. 
But, since there are these minor ups and downs 
along the way in which the business of the country, 
or of any industry, has its daily life, may not one 
say with a large degree of rightful cautioning— 
beware of cycles! 

For one thing, the periodicity of cycles has not 
been determined with any degree of accuracy or 
finality. Charts are prepared which seem to demon- 
strate a law, but that law cannot be divulged by the 








zigzag lines on a prepared chart, only the seeming 
law deduced from the predicated facts—a system 
which is liable to the criticism that it proves what 
it seeks to prove. Perhaps the basic law behind the 
theory of cycles is that over-extension in its very na- 
ture produces collapse—so great is the pressure 
upon the balloon that it bursts. Yet here we are 
applying a law which applies to man rather than to 
nature. In the latter we must use the term of over- 
production— the very plethora of products causes 
the so-called “liquidation” by selling by sacrifice 
processes and the “stagnation” ensuing because pro- 
duction must await the “catching up” of consump- 
tion. These “periods” do occur—though their range 
and duration is largely indeterminate—and for the 
reason that so many uncounted factors enter in to 
vary the time and measurement. Of late Governmen- 
tal interferences all over the world have become one 
of the most potent of these “outside” factors. If 
the world’s business was left to follow natural laws, 
then a certain optimism of undue excitement might 
always be expected to accompany seeming prosper- 
ity, or the swell of the advancing wave, but so many 
restrictions now apply, so many artificial elements 
of inflation and deflation, that it must be deemed 
well at least—to beware of “‘cycles.” 

But—all this theory (and it is partially sustained 
and that far to be depended upon) must now answer 
to one colossal fact—world-war! No such “jolt” 
was ever administered before to trade and progress. 
No such extensive and extraneous interference with 
the natural upward and downward sweep (as far as 
these may be said to go) was ever encountered. 
Nor can the hectic, the “illusory” prosperity experi- 
enced during war be allowed to seemingly overcome 
what was in reality the abyss of depression, the sud- 
den cataclysm of destruction which almost instan- 
taneously fell upon the natural march of increase to- 
ward overproduction. We did not, if this be true, 
enter upon our decline after the war, but in and dur- 
ing and because of the war. Of course allowance 
must be made for cumulative effect—felt in the 
after years. But when we talk of descending after 
the war to the point from which we now seem about 
to emerge, we confuse the illusory with the real, and 
we ignore, in a sense, the cause which was war it- 
self—a cause of tremendous and immediate impact, 
and with which we must reckon, in any true esti- 
mate of periodic revival. To put the question boldly, 
have we at this time much more than begun the 
process of replacement? We have not, for the very 
emphatic though simple reason that we have not 
even begun to pay our war debts for the inestimable 
waste and destruction. 

Our optimism, therefore, must be of the construe- 
tive, hard-working kind. We have partially, and 
that doubtfully, cleared away the debris. We have 
done some of our part in giving the natural law a 
chance. And all the more reason exists, therefore, 
why we should dismiss any fixed equation of “cy- 
cles” (for all laws, real and seeming, were shat- 
tered by this war) and realize our full dependence 
upon our own efforts of work and adjustment to 
carry us onward to a natural or normal state. Our 
so-called “liquidation” has been but temporary ex- 
pedients, designed to give us a breathing spell. And 
it is profoundly true that tax (and incidentally tar- 
iff) is the imperative fact to be dealt with in all esti- 
mates of present conditions and outlook. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to overcome not only 
the disaster of war but the illusory prosperity there- 
of. And this latter comes directly home to us in 
the matter of the readjustment of the arbitrary 
wages established during the war. When naturally 
men should have been working at reduced or at least 
normal wages, a part of them were, through Govern- 
mental interference, enjoying the fictitious prosper- 
ity of excessive and unnatural increases. No theory 
of cycles can explain this, much less adjust it. And 
until it is out of the way as a cause in conditions 
no natural cycle can operate. And whether it be 
optimism or pessimism, business, trade and traders 
must recognize the fact that a cycle broken is a 
cycle lost—there is left no dependence but arduous 
and increased work! 








CONSECRATING THE WILL TO PEACE. 


Lord Bryce, in an article in the London “Times,” 
on his return from a recent visit to the United States, 
has this to say on the coming conference: 

“The Washington conference rises before the 
minds of many Americans as affording an oppor- 
tunity by which America may discharge her duty 
to mankind, and in that sense they welcome it. The 
importance attached to the occasion has been shown 
by the course, unusual but sanctioned by public opin- 
ion, which the President took when he recently sug- 
gested that prayers should be everywhere offered up 
on behalf of the conference.” He further says that 
it is believed in the United States that “British sen- 
timent is entirely favorable to the project,” and adds 
his own comment that “it certainly ought to be,” at 
the same time citing “the action of Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York in requesting that prayers be 
offered in the churches of England for the success 
of the conference and for peace generally.” 

In the sense that prayer is aspiration as well as 
petition we must deem this a correct view of public 
opinion in the United States. And it adds an im- 
pressive solemnity to the event that these two peo- 
ples should bow the head in supplication to the Su- 
preme Good that success may attend the delibera- 
tions of the representatives of these peoples. Lord 
Bryce refers to the greater advantage accruing to 
England by reason of a reduction of the expense of 
armaments. But the very nature of common prayer 
must carry the heart deeper than the financial prob- 
lems and in this sense is a fitting prelude to the 
opening of the conference. Peace may be lost 
through financial governmental interests, but it can 
never be bought solely through considerations of 
economy, important though these be. 

The suggestive benefit to be derived from the 
thought of this great publicist lies in the fact that 
he thus links together the opportunity and the devo. 
tion offered, not only to the United States, but to 
all countries. Without dogmatism or sectarianism, 
the peoples through humility toward the Author of 
All, may become receptive to the profound duty 
which falls upon the generations of men that now 
live and labor with the memory of the awful world 
war still fresh in the mind. If we do owe anything 
to those who are to “carry on” after us, it is to fasten 
the lesson learned into the consciousness of the hu- 


man race that the blessings and virtues of peace may | 


be ever present in the consciousness of man. 
There is on exhibition now at a landing on the 
Hudson in this city an old “slave ship,” relic of a 





barbarous time, with its instruments of torture dis- 
played. So in some better day we might hope the 
present agencies of death and destruction be exhib- 
ited as relics of an age of war long since passed from 
the uses of man. But this is an idle imagining in 
comparison with the duty of exorcising from the 
spirit of man all hate and enmity now buttressed by 
existing powers and preparations for the contin- 
gency of future wars. Out of the invisible and possi- 
bly the ultimate source of The Good there must come 
into the hearts of men the benign spirit of lasting 
and permanent peace through an appreciation of 
the divine command, no less applicable to wholesale 
slaughter, “Thou shalt not kill.” 

This mysterious life that we possess, if it be sacred 
to us, must be so to that life to which we give life. 
What is it to transmit to the future workers of the 
world a civilization sublime in letters, arts, sciences, 
industries, if with it there is to be transplanted a 
canker to gnaw at the bosom of all achievement to its 
final downfall and death? This is the heart and 
soul of the Great Duty which now devolves upon our 
own and all peoples. There is no technique in the 
problem that is worthy of consideration beside the 
solemn purpose to inculcate the love of peace for its 
own sake—that the men of tomorrow shall be 
quickened in the maintenance of a good-will so 
overpowering that wars will appear as colossal 
crimes. 

When public opinion shall have attained to this 
exalted consciousness peace will become an integral 
element of the religion of all peoples. Those who 
live to-day fought this great war, and now know its 
contents and consequences. There was a sentiment ° 
running especially in the thought of our American 
participation that this war was fought “to end all 
war.” If that thought be not now triumphant, if 
the utter futility of abstract war be not now proven 
to the reason, if we, and others, do not now make 
good that sentiment, then we shall have failed not 
only in our cause but in our consequent duty. This 
conference, solemnized by prayer, must be more 
than a parley, it must be a consecration. 

We cannot as citizens too much consider the im- 
portance of our attitude toward this effort. If it 
be but a beginning step, that step must not only be 
in the right direction, but taken with the profound 
will that others shall quickly follow—that they who 
fought this world war shall not “perish from the 
earth” until the means and motives of war are no 
more. No greater work of true religion, the religion 
that knows not peculiar creed or puissant cant, can 
ever be undertaken. And its keynote should be the 
sacredness of the great gift of Life. Without this 
civilization is worthless and humanity must ulti- 
mately perish by its own hand. 

And what is Life but that almost inconceivable 
boon of living joy and effort? One said, musingly, 
“heat is life and cold is death.” Beyond the fellow- 
ship of Love there can only be the cold negation of 
nothingness. To translate all human efforts, accom- 
plishments and relations, into the preservative pow- 
er of Love, life must be offered on the altar of peace. 
There is no devotion greater than this. Out of the 
stillness of stars came the voice, “Peace on earth, 
good-will to men.” So must it ring from the conse- 
erated heights of this conference. So must it be 
ever present and regnant in the hearts of men. Well 
might the peoples meet once each year and with sol- 
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emn supplications of divine worship, renew and re- 
consecrate the will to peace! 








PUTTING GOOD-WILL IN NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS INTO ACTION. 


On page 16351 of our issue of Oct. 15 we printed 
the views of James Speyer, of the banking house of 
Speyer & Co., touching conditions abroad as they 
appeared to him upon a three months’ study. His 
concluding observation is as follows: “But the set- 
tlement of these financial and economic questions 
is only one phase of that great and fundamental 
problem—how to restore peace and good-will among 
men. Any American who has noted the racial antag- 
onisms and national hatred on the European Conti- 
nent, as they show themseles to-day, must feel that 
the people of the United States seem specially 
chosen and set apart to set an example, and by the 
weight of their moral influence to become the real 
peace-makers of the world. American public opin- 
ion is especially important at this time, when distin- 
guished foreigners are to visit the United States as 
the delegates to the disarmament conference in 
Washington.” 

No one will read this statement without accept- 
ing it at its full value—and if we may be permitted 
to amplify the meaning, it is this—that in the ad- 
justment of all our financial and economic relations 
with these peoples we must be infused with the ut. 
most “good-will” to all. Only in this way can we set 
an example for the world to follow. And to do this 
we must realize first and foremost that the war is 
over, that we can now relegate it to the past, that we 
have no longer enemies there, and none elsewhere. 
This would compel the thought that our “peace 
treaty” with Germany is not a perfunctory thing, 
but bears in its intent the heartiest wish for the 
rejuvenation and prosperity of that, a former enemy 
country. For if we do not so feel in the taking of 
this formal step—can it be expected such feeling 
will ever permeate Europe? This is an important 
consideration and one which the whole world seems 
to approach very slowly. 

It is difficult, however, to apply the general truth 
of good-will extended to the actual relations which 
the United States must have with European coun- 
tries. It is difficult for the reason that in the very 
conduct of these relations we must, whether or no, 
affect their interests, their restoration to strength 
and health, and even their economic and financial 
relations to each other. An example of this comes 
up in the adjustment of the ten billions of foreign 
loans now impending. But surely our leniency in 
the matter of refunding over long time at reason- 
able interest can and will be applied impartially to 
all. Equally certain it must be that remission of 
the debt, as sometimes proposed, would introduce 
elements of possible favoritism and complications 
through other demanded or consequent adjustments 
that would not be conducive to future peace. If we 
pass this as of no dangerous concern, we come face 
to face with the largest and most constant of our 
relations—those of trade. How shall our abundant 
and continuing good-will be evidenced in trade? 

A brood of questions arise. And for our purpose 
they may all be typified in “The Tariff.” We do not 
enter into the discussion of this question as a do- 
metic issue. 





We wish it to serve as an example of one relation 
between all countries of the world that if settled in 
the true spirit of good-will must tend toward re- 
mission and not reprisal. If this is so, good-will be- 
tween peoples can only be fully established by the 
elimination from Governments of this power to tax 
out foreign goods from marts, be these where they 
may. What then must the United States do if it is 
to lead, if it is to set an example? Can it be other 
(and this is not a plea for the immediate abolition 
of all tariffs) than that this country and people 
blessed with abundance in its own behalf show a 
willingness to buy, absorb, assimilate, whatever sur- 
plus may be proffered, in exchange, from anywhere? 

Ina word, good-will compels legislation by our own 
Congress, as representative of the wish and feeling 
of the people, to take note of the “interests of the 
other fellow.” This alone is good-will made practi: 
cal. And the prin¢iple must be applied to every 
other “relation.” 

This is the difficulty—to render good-will practi- 
cal, to give it tangible existence. We need not touch 
upon the coming disarmament conference. It may 
be shown there in a willingness to forget interests, 
tu take the risk that is nullified by faith, and to do 
actual deeds in the premises. And in making prac- 
tical good-will we can set an example—converting 
feeling into fact, creating a new condition that by 
removing contention and selfishness perpetuates the 
feeling. Peace will never become actual until the 
causes of war are gone; and the causes will remain 
as long as the physical power to make war con- 
tinues. 

Mr. Speyer thinks we are better out of the League 
of Nations than in it. And it must be said that our 
independence of implied duties thereby renders us 
free to put into actual existence those things that 
make good-will a reality. We are bound to none. 
We are responsible to our own nation alone. We 


are not entangled. And leadership, therefore, by and 


through example, will be the result, not of reiterated 
good-will, but of newly established relations based 
upon actual helpfulness—and often through the glad 
relinquishment of interests and advantages. It is 
impossible to make a statement of this required 
translation of feeling into act that will be explicit. 
But “good-will” must be so evidenced, if real prog- 
ress is to be made. 
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THE RAILROAD DOLLAR. 


To illustrate the financial situation of the rail. 
roads, the “Herald” remarks that in the last year 
the Class 1 roads collected from the public as reve. 
nues $6,171,493,301, a total so huge as to further 
the delusion of the unthinking man that railroads 
are so inconceivably big as to be incapable of being 
seriously hurt. But the “Herald” then takes a hint 
from the “pie diagram,” so often used to show where 
the money goes, and proceeds to set forth the dispo- 
sition made of the railroad dollar. From that typi- 
eal dollar 59.9 cents went to labor; 17.3 cents went 
for material, supplies and miscallaneous; 10.9 cents 
for locomotive fuel; 4.5 cents for taxes; 2.4 cents for 
depreciation and retirements; 2.0 cents for loss and 
damage; 1.0 cent for hire of equipment and joint- 
facility rents: 0.8 cent for injuries to persons, and 
().2 cent for insurance. These nine items, stated in 
order of size, foot up 99, leaving of the dollar a singie 
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lonely cent—for what? For extensions, improve- 
ments, dividends, interest payments, and retire- 
ments of principal indebtedness; expressed in fig- 
ures, this is $61,714,935. A considerable amount, 
yet less than one-seventh of what was needed for in- 
terest alone. 

Viewing the subject thus, it appears of no practi- 
cal consequence how much the properties are physi- 
cally worth, or how much of what people still some- 
times hold up for excuse as being “water” is in the 
bonds and notes and stock of the carriers, since 
(speaking in the broad sense) those obligations, 
such as they are, are for the present hung up and 
dry. Mr. Henry Ford is quoted as holding that 
there should be no stockholders, for he deems them 
mere parasites. He is a marvelously successful mer- 
chant, but has not qualified yet as a public teacher, 
and it is not necessary to discuss his rather fantas- 
tic notions on this subject, whjch are apparently 
similar to those of Mr. Plumb and the _ brother- 
hoods; if we imagine that stockholders ought not to 
exist in transportation they are none the less here 
and are now getting little returns, even in the form 
of respect and sympathy. 

Coming back to these implacable figures, it 1s 
obvious that one way of relieving the carriers’ cred- 
itors and providing for enlargements and better- 
ments would be to enlarge the “dollar” by letting 
the roads collect more from the public. The arith- 
metic tells the carriers they ought to have larger 
gross revenues; but, on the contrary, there is no de- 
nying that the present rates are a public burden, 
and the call for reduction is clamorous, if not almost 
unanimous, so that this remedy can be dismissed. 


To cut expenses is the other way of raising net 


earnings, but where shall the cutting begin? The 
taxes may be bad in the economic view, yet they are 
among the small troubles. Approaching the largest 
items, shall we get something off the fuel consumed 
by the locomotives and off the supplies and the horde 
that fall under “miscellaneous”? That barrier to 
progress, the demand of labor for an “American” 
standard of living, would be encountered. Should 
we leave untouched that chief item, the 59.9 cents 
taken directly by the employees? All the clamor of 
the last few weeks is leveled against touching that, 
and the unions are always ready to claim that wages 
ought even to rise rather than fall. 

But there is “management” as a resource. The 
unions have declared that the trouble is in the inef- 
ficiency of management, not at all with the wage 
scale, and Mr. Lee of the trainmen has lately re- 
peated an old assertion that the union expert, Mr. 
Laut, “has demonstrated that a billion dollars per 
year might be saved by proper economy,” it being 
always understood that the economy must not so 
much as look towards the wage scale. Such asser- 
tions are loosely made, being general without par- 
ticulars, and supported by reiteration instead of 
proofs; but upon which of the smaller items of ex- 
pense would the men apply their clip? 

However inefficient the railway managers may be 
in pushing against obstacles which have thus far 
been almost immovable, they do at least recognize 
the need of economy as essential to increased net 
earnings. Mr. Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
told a Senate committee of some ways in which they 
are striving for economy, for instance: trying to re- 
duce consumption of fuel and buying‘only on the 





stingiest scale while prices are high; trying to in- 
crease the average carload, the average daily car 
movement, and the average number of cars per 
train; cutting off trains that can be spared; discon- 
tinuing unprofitable stations; consolidating operat- 
ing divisions; buying materials at present only upon 
sheer necessity; reclaiming scrap; reducing claims 
for loss and damage; and so on. These certainly 
sound practical, and as what experienced business 
men would attempt, although they may deplete 
strength; apparently the utmost that the unions’ 
expert would or could suggest would be that men to 
whom nothing is impossible ought to replace those 
now in charge. 

But what about that largest item, labor? 

Well, taxes did double up, last year (and more) 
on their average in the three-year period, but dou- 
bling a hundredweight does not increase the load 
like doubling a ton. The payroll was nearly three 
times in 1920 what it averaged in 1912-14; further, 
we must never lose sight of the fact that the first act 
of the Governmental control was to give it another 
and a retroactive boost, and that the boosting did 
not stop with that, while the return process has been 
very slight and is now in bitter antagonisms. What 
is to be done we are now waiting to discover. After 
this present threatened final clinch is disposed of, 
shall we have the “guaranty” of the Esch-Cummins 
Act repealed; shall we have one board to regulate 
rates and another to regulate wages, with neither 
one noting or caring what the other does? Shali 
rates be put down, or held down, and shall wages 
be jacked up, or held up, regardless of what the car- 
riers can or cannot do in the wrestle with arithme- 
tic? That would be so much like the bad and de 
structive old times, when professed arbitrators pe- 
riodically raised the wage and left the carriers to 
get a corresponding and enabling rate raise—if they 
could. 

Yet it is a public question, and it is the public’s 
business. There is some encouragement in the fact 
that those slow mills of the gods never stop grind- 
ing, even though silently, and there is encourage- 
ment also in some very clear signs that the public are 
beginning to really take notice. 








“THE RIGHT TO STRIKE.” 


A play now on the boards here bears the title of 
“The Right to Strike,” and the managers warmly 
commend it as “the smashing hit of the season,” and 
as containing “heart-throbs and thrills, deeply inter- 
esting to women.” It may be so; such effects upon 
the heart are always interesting to women, and it is 
at least a coincidence that “smashing hits” are now 
talked of in defense of a “right” which has never 
been denied, although the unionists who act or 
threaten to act upon it are much given to declaring 
that people wish to deny it. This has long been a 
favorite theme of Mr. Gompers himself, and his 
most melodramatic pose is when he asserts the God- 
given right of a man to work or not work and the 
utter impossibility that any action by society can 
repress it. 

That right has always been admitted, but with the 
qualifications which attach, in the social state, to ev- 
ery other personal right. It seems necessary periodi- 
cally to repeat such truisms as that no person owns 


| or can own his body or anything else, except under 
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some limitations against misuse; to “strike,” in the 
labor sense of the word, is no more an unqualified 
right than to strike with the fist is such a right; 
wrong use of the latter may be an individual assault, 
and wrong use of the former may be a general assault, 
with society compelled to resist and punish either. 
A man has a right to speak, but he may not call out 
an alarm in a crowded hall; he has a right to walk 
in the street, but he must halt when he encounters a 
police line at a fire; he may “assemble” by constitu- 
tional guaranty, but not to obstruct the sidewalk or 
the roadway, nor may he preach sedition, unre- 
strained, if he hires a hall; he has the right to pub- 
lish, but upon that also lie some limitations; and so 
with all else. If a man has a natural right to work 
or not work, he must surely have the right of choice 
as to the most undesirable of all work, military ser- 
vice; yet thousands went to the trenches in France 
without ever being asked for consent. 

Mr. Gompers and all his echoes might take note 
of the fact that no human law-giver enacted the law 
which makes men work; the author of that law, and 
the circumstances of giving it, are told (historically 
or allegorically, as one chooses) in the third chapter 
of an old roll called the Book of Genesis. Further- 
more, and very directly to the point, not everything 
which a man may lawfully do by himself alone is 
lawful for him in combination with others. It ought 
to suffice, for everybody, to remind of this indispen. 
sable rule of law and social order, once for all. One 
may “refuse to patronize” for any reason and in any 
circumstances; a concerted attempt to do that is an 
attempt to boycott, and that is an attempt already 
abundantly condemned. If the right not to work 
were absolutely unqualified, an engineer could do 
(what none has ever done yet) stop his train in a 
tunnel and leave a few hundred sleeping passengers 
to their own devices. A single person cannot con- 
spire, but one or a few may lead others into unlaw- 
ful combinations; the framers of the Sherman Act 
saw this, and they prescribed penalties for such 
conspirators. 

Any intelligent schoolboy might see and justify 
the distinction between individually quitting work, 
even transportation work, and doing that on a large 
scale by previous agreement. Moreover, the law al- 
ways rates acts according to their effect and their 
inferable motive. If an act intentionally done in- 
flicts injury, an intent to injure is assumed. In this 
case such intent was proclaimed in advance; the 
brotherhoods did not propose to quit work because 
individually feeling done with the work but because 
they would coerce the American people to grant 
certain demands, on penalty of being put in a state 
of siege and starvation. 

What could be more futile and puerile than t» 
prate of the right not to work, when some would 
push that to the stage of persuading multitudes of 
others to quit work, and even to make it impossible 
for them to continue working? 

The head of the trainmen set up the old Gompers 
cry of a conspiracy to destroy labor, meaning labor 
unionism. The open-shop movement of last year, 
he said, showed railroad men that “big business” is 
bent on destroying labor unions, whereas the truth 
is that this is merely intended to block the closed- 
shop of extreme unionism. The railroads and every- 
body else, said Mr. Carter, take the attitude that 
labor “must bear the entire burden of getting back 





to normalcy.” If this were correct there would be 
explanation and some excuse for it in the economic 
fact that labor represents all but a small minor 
fraction of the costs of commodities and therefore 
must deflate—in its nominal, but not its real wage, 
as should ever be remembered—as a condition of re- 
turn to the normal; it is a natural impossibility 
that commodity prices can come down while the 
labor that produces commodities stays up. About 
two years ago, the Brotherhoods made a descent 
upon Washington with a rather heated demand that 
something be done forthwith to bring down living 
costs, but Chief Stone then admitted the hopeless- 
ness of relief by wage increases while “the spiral 
staircase” remained; any wage increase, he said, 
“would be but temporary should prices centinue to 
soar”; labor, as producer, loses, he said, “the advan- 
tage of the new wages through the additional costs 
it pays as consumer.” 

But it is not true that everybody, or anybody, ex- 
pects labor to bear the whole temporary sacrifices 
of deflation; the demand is only that it shall take its 
share, instead of persistently asking (and even vow: 
ing) that others shall bear the whole and labor be 
the last to step down. 

Mr. Carter was equally wrong in charging the 
railroads with a nation-wide propaganda that high 
rates come from high wages. The proportion of the 
payroll in the total expenses does not need argu- 
ment. “I am going to assume,” said Mr. Carter, 
“that more than a million dollars has been expended 
by the railroads since the enactment of the Trans- 
portation Act to create this impression in the pub- 
lic mind.” The amount spent in advertising is un- 
known, and is merely guessed at here, Mr. Carter 
saying he is going to “assume” it; whatever it is, its 
purpose has been to make a beginning in removing 
the ancient hostility to railroads, and the subject 
of labor costs has been incidentally touched rather 
than stressed in the roads’ advertising. 

Mr. Carter also accuses the Labor Board as anti- 
labor, and as wrongly constructed by the Act itself ; 
with one-third representing the roads and one-third 
representing the public, he says, the roads had only 
to create a public opinion and thus bring the public 
three to unite with the roads’ three, in order to 
“destroy the standard of living of railroad employ- 
ees.” Of course this is as sadly wrong in argument 
as it is in suggestion, although it may be taken as 
increasing doubts about the feasability of settling 
labor questions as the Act has attempted to do. 

The “standard of living’ concerns railroad men 
only as and along with all other persons. The notion 
that any difference exists and any distinctions can 
be made is a part of the unhappy notion that there 
are or can be “classes” among us Americans. We 
are all involved together. Together we must live, 
and strive, and suffer what the times put upon us. 
To whine and threaten, to try to shirk, to slip one’s 
own share of bravery and endurance upon others 
is not merely cowardly and selfish; it is bound to be 
futile, and it also reacts upon the would-be shirker, 
though he may not immediately recognize the pen. 
alty. 





A BALKANIZED EUROPE. 
This phrase indicates the basic fact underlying 
every problem, economic, social and political, which 
concerns Europe to-day, and lies in the background 
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of the mind of every European representative who 
comes to the Washington Conference. 

What it means is vigorously and compactly set 
forth by an exceptionally competent author, in a 
book just issued, bearing this as its title.* 

For 2500 hundred years the Balkan Peninsula 
has been the crossways of the races. Each race has 
left some of its own people with their speech, their 
ways and their traditions, all more or less inter- 
mixed, but, while repeatedly overrun, retaining their 
individuality. In the middle of the last century, 
after 500 years of Turkish rule, when Europe began 
to be newly involved, they appeared as Turks, 
Greeks, Serbs, Bulgars, Montenegrins, Albanians 
and Rumanians, all with contending claims of ter- 
ritory and rule. “The Balkans” gradually but rap- 
idly became a keen political issue, and “Balkaniza- 
tion” has come to mean “the creation in a region of 
hopelessly mixed races, of a medley of small States 
with more or less backward populations, econom- 
ically and financially weak, covetous, intriguing, 
afraid, a continual prey to the machinations of the 
great Powers, and to the violent promptings of their 
own passions.” 

With the breaking up of Austria-Hungary the 
war has opened another historic cross-roads of peo- 
ples in successive migrations, with equally diverse 
and unassimilated characteristics—Slovaks and 
Slovenes, Serbs and Croats, Czechs and Poles, Ru- 
thenians, Italians, Bosnian Moslems, Magyars, Ger- 
mans, Rumanians, Tyrolese, Bulgars, Gypsies and 
.fews—homogeneous each, but indissolubly inter- 
mixed. To-day, Balkanization, in all its features of 


small States and contending claims, extends straight 
through Central Kurope from the Bosphorus to the 


Baltic. 

With us the absorption of Caucasian people has 
been speedy and generally complete. But the condi 
tions here are widely different. With our vast ter- 
ritory, our free institutions, and the powerful sol- 
vent of “America,” there has been little difficulty 
up to the present in the absorption and American- 
izing of all but the most determined intractables. 
These conditions do not exist in Europe. The situa- 
tion there seems to narrow down to Hegemony, or 
Federation; the extended dominion of the strong, 
or the creation of groups uniting in good-will, com- 
munity of interests and central representative ad- 
ministration and control. 

In the present stage of the world’s political devel- 
opment, external domination will not be submitted 
to except under duress, and Federation in some form 
seems the only relief for a condition which is full of 
peril. This is in part material, the result of the 
destruction and disorganization occasioned by the 
war. But, to a far greater extent, it is mental. 
Each of these small States loves its own territory. 
cherishes its own mores, and is morbidly self-impocr- 
tant. It fears its neighbors for their military 
strength, or their commercial competition. Each is 
attempting the impossible task of exercising eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, by stringent governmental 
control over commerce, finance, transportation, and 
even agricultural production; with the inevitable re- 
sults of blocked business and unhealthy speculation. 

The only relief lies in a change of attitude, a new 
mind produced by the opening of new relations. Po- 





*4 Balkanized Ewrope, by Paul Scott Mowrer. 1921. Dut- 
ton & Co. 





litical solutions must precede economic ones. The 
Triple Alliance has gone; the Entente was the crea- 
tion of an emergency; and the League of Nations, 
even if it were universally adopted and modified by 
experience, could not work miracles or even immedi- 
ate reconstruction. 

The present need is of a more intimate under- 
standing and the consequent mutual respect. To all 
these teeming populations, their hates and fears, 
their human weaknesses, their ambitions and hopes, 
their loves and their self-respect are realities. Even 
their traditions and their racial ways, no less than 
their personal traits and talents, are their special 
contribution to humanity in its marvelous make-up, 
and are to be a contribution whose value no one, 
however superior, is competent to estimate, to the 
civilization which is developing. 

Many of these peoples give every appearance of 
being young and amazingly vital, as the Jugo-Slavs 
and the Greeks; some, as all the Slavs, dreamy with 
a sense of latent power; some, as the Italians, in a 
second renaissance; and some, as the Russians, in- 
finitely potential in their very mass and their un- 
tried individual abilities and gifts. However dif- 
ferent we may feel ourselves from a host of the mem- 
bers of our own race, we live in the spirit of that 
race just the same, and doubtless exemplifying, 
without knowing it, some of the salient national 
traits. Indeed, we are more or less proud to be re- 
minded of it. These other peoples in the south and 
middle of Europe all have lived close neighbors for 
more than a thousand years, but are strangers still 
to one another. They have the same feelings and 
self-consciousness that we have, only they have need 
of help to recognize, what for us as Americans has 
been made easy and, to an extent, entirely natural, 
that their neighbors will be found each in a differ- 
ent way essentially likable. 

Our author, whose views we are giving mainly in 
his own words, is convinced that Bolshevism is not 
voing to spread, and is no longer a portent, and in 
this he confirms the impression prevailing here. 
There is, however, a general confused, over-wrought, 
unhealthy and dangerous state of mind constituting 
a social unrest, less evident in the culturally back- 
ward nations of Balkanized Europe than in the ad- 
vanced civilizations of the West, but which is, never- 
theless, a serious complication. It may be defined 
as a nervous exaggeration of distrust, fear, self-pity, 
and self-glorification, affecting whole peoples and 
accentuated by propaganda and militarism. 

As a condition of mind it is largely responsible 
for the delay of the normal processes of reconstruc- 
tion and the extraordinary perversion and paralysis 
which has contorted a large part of Europe. 

It explains the sentiment, by no means unique, of 
the Jugo-Slav Premier, saying: “We do not intend 
to take orders henceforth from anybody—not from 
Moscow, any more than from Berlin, and not from 
London, any more than from Paris. The Powers 
must understand that the child has grown up.” 

Invaluable service has been rendered, but possibly 
too much “friendly advice”; and this latter has lim- 
ited the appreciation and gratitude. America has 
saved the children of Vienna; and now Austria and 
Poland are the only States of the Balkanized group 
needing pity by foreigners for scarcity of food. 

The worst of the unrest and indolence, however, is 
over. Specific economic remedies will be recognized 
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and in time applied. <A general tonic is needed 
which must be political rather than economic. Na- 
tionalism is the strongest social force of modern 
times. The problem is not how to waste our ener- 
gies trying to combat it, but how to turn it to the 
most useful and benevolent ends. That will be by 
developing it in, full respect for the national life of 
one’s neighbors. National instincts must be regard- 
ed, and the sentiment of race reckoned with as a 
factor of cohesion and as an element of disintegra- 
tion; and the idea of international economic solidar- 
ity must be pushed, and made, as far as possible, to 
harmonize with political aspiration. 

Meanwhile the attempt appears among some of 
the relatively weak nations in the Balkanized area 
to build up local combinations. While these may 
be in part defensive and antagonistic, they are in the 
line of the “Federations” which have the promise of 
the future. 

The reconstruction of Russia is the most probable 
important event in the near future. Russia lias been 
shorn on every side, and will be sure to seek redress 
and re-establishing. <All the European countries 
are now dreaming of getting the Russian market, 
and their agents are already on the field, from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Meanwhile Russia has little to teach that is of 
value. Eastern Europe is only just beginning to 
grasp the meaning of democracy. And, though a 
new spirit is everywhere abroad, a long experience 
is necessary. The actions of the East can teach lit- 
tke. The leaders must turn to the West; and here, 
in Italy, France, England and America, construc- 
tive reforms are surely working out. [rom these na- 
tions influence and the teaching are sure to go forth. 

The leading States of Europe have in most cases 
passed the stage of indifference or self-sufficiency. 
Physically and socially Europe is manifesting strong 
vitality; health is conquering disease, and the spirit 
of reform is overcoming the thought of revolution. 
The nations are working toward a healthy equilib- 
riui, with some kind of association or league, and 
will gradually achieve it. 

For much interesting testimony for his main con- 
tention, and several important elosing chapters on 
the condition and role of several of the leading 
States, we must commend our readers to the book 
itself. The author quotes a Hungarian friend, whose 
words, spoken in the confusion of Budapest, are well 
worth repeating: ‘Perhaps out of this very clash 
and turmoil of peoples some of the finest achieve- 
ments of man are destined to come—in the future 
again, as they have in the past.” 











SOAKING THE EMPLOYER. 

And it came to pass in the latter days, when pre- 
hibition was abroad in the land, that a certain em- 
ployee was injured in the course of his employment, 
and was taken to his humble home. And the em- 
ployer of that man journeyed unto the humble cot 
of his servitor in a high-powered car with a liveried 
chauffeur therein, and said unto the injured man: 

“I’m very sorry for this accident and you have 
my sympathy. More than that I have arranged with 
Dr. Mack, who is the best surgeon in this city, and 
whose fee for looking at a flea-bite is $500, and he 
tells me that he can fix you up as good as ever. So, 
if you will journey with me unto Memorial Hospita! 
and place yourself upon the operating table therein, 





you will be fixed up in a jiffy at my expense, and in 
the meantime your pay goes right along.” 

But the injured man turned his face unto the 
yall and cursed his employer in various moods and 
several tenses. 

“Depart and leave me in peace and enjoy your 
tainted gains for a season,” he declared. “I will not 
be subdivided for the medical experience of Dr. 
Mack, or to ease your guilty conscience.” 

And the employer departed in his high-powered 
car, and his heart was heavy within him, for he had 
known the injured man from a boy and was pre- 
pared to spend many sheckles to restore him to his 
former condition. 

And time passed on and the employee came forth 
from his home crippled for the remainder of his life 
-—made his way to the office of a certain legal firm 
known as Ketchum & Clieatem and stated his case. 

And the senior member of the firm rubbed his 
hands together with great gleée. 

“We can collect $10,000 damages as easy as rolling 
off a log,” he averred, “and the same shall be split 
on the ancient and honorable basis of fifty-fifty.” 

And the firm of Ketchum & Cheatem entered ac- 
tion against the employer, claiming $20,000 dam- 
ages, and the lawyer fer the employer came into the 
court and said: 

“The proposed surgical operation would have re- 
stored the workman to health—it was his duty to do 
everything he could to reduce the damages and to 
submit to an operation for that purpose if neces: 
sary. He refused to do so, and now all that he can 
collect is ordinary damages for medical expenses 
and loss of time. He cannot collect damages for a 
permanent injury, which could have been prevented 
by the operation to which he refused to submit.” 

“Not so, my learned friend,” retorted Mr. Ketch- 
um, the senior member of the firm of Ketchum & 
Cheatem aforesaid, “for my client is a free if humble 
American citizen andisnot bound tosubmitto a sur- 
gieal operation if thespirit moveth him not that way.” 

And the Supreme Court of Minnesota decided in 
favor of the employee. 

“This contention [that the employee shonld have 
been operated oh] réqhires scarit comment,” said the 
Court. “We recognize the principle that a person 
injured is required to exercise reasonable precaution 
to keep down the damages caused by the acts of the 
wrongdoer, but no man is required to risk his life 
upon the operating table for any such purpose.” 

On this phase of the law, which is cértainly an 
important one to employers generally, it is difficult 
to lay down any hard and fast general rule, but it 
may be said that the following propositions are now 
well established : 

(1) That the refusal of an injured employee to 
submit to a minor operation not involving serious 
bedily suffering or danger to life will prevent him 
from recovering compensation for the injury which 
could have been remedied by thie operation. 

“That if the operation is not attended with danger 
to life or health, or extraordinary suffering, and if, 
according to the best medical or surgical opinion, 
the operation offers a reasonable prospect of restor- 
ation or of relief from the incapacity from which the 
workman is suffering, then he must either submit to 
the operation or release his employers from the obli- 
gation to maintain him,” says one leading State 
court in a case on the point. 
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(2) That the employee is bound to submit to an 
operation where a reasonably careful man would do 
so under the circumstances of his particular case. 

“T can see no general principle except this, that if 
the operation is not attended with danger to life or 
health, or extraordinary suffering, and if, according 
to the best medical or surgical opinion, the opera- 
tion offers a reasonable prospect of restoration or 
relief from the incapacity from which the workman 
is suffering, then he must either submit to the oper- 
ation or release his employer from the obligation to 
maintain him,” says the Court, in another leading 
case. 

(3) Where the operation is a serious one, and 
attended with great bodily suffering and danger, 
then the employee is not bound to submit to the 
operation. 

“Certainly the party whose negligence produced 
the unfortunate condition is in no position to com- 
pel the injured party again to risk his life, in order 
that the damages may be lessened,” says the Mis- 
souri court. 








QANADIAN MUNICIPALITIES DISCARD THE 
SINGLE TAX. 
Ottawa, Canada, Oct. 28 1921. 
After an exhaustive test of the principle of “Sin- 
gle Tax” in the collection of municipal revenues, 
the cities of Western Canada have finally thrown 
both theory and practice overboard. Not only have 
the taxation officers of leading communities, as Sas- 
katoon and Edmonton, condemned “Single Tax” as 
a principle, but many of the financial troubles of 
Western Canadian towns are laid at the door of the 
single tax advocates. In a recent summing up 2f 
the adverse attitude taken by the City of Edmonton, 
the Financial Commissioners say: 


“In Western Canada during the boom period a 


new method of taxation was adopted. The old and 
tried principles of taxation were abandoned and the 
sound advice of economists with historical reputa- 
tion was ignored, and sometimes even scoffed at. 
To-day the penalties have to be paid, a total read- 
justment has to be made, and every municipality 
realizes that it cannot finance on the fads of theo- 
retical economists. 

“Practically all the cities in Western Canada 
adopted the system of raising or endeavoring to 
raise the greater part of their revenue from a tax on 
land alone. In some cities the assessments on im- 
provements was reduced to a minimum and in a few 
instances was entirely eliminated. The nearer a 
city went towards the adoption of the single tax the 
greater are its financial difficulties to-day, and its 
arrears of taxes are proportionately higher than ‘n 
cther cities. 

“The arguments in favor of its adoption were: 

“(a) That it was the simplest method of raising 
revenue. 

“(b) That it would induce owners of land to de 
velop their property. 

“(c) That it was the only fair and just method of 
taxation because the value of the land is entirely 
due to the presence and expenditure of the people. 

“What are the actual results? 

“(a) It has proven to be the most difficult method 
of raising revenue and is largely responsible for 
enormous arrears of taxes. 

“(b) It did induce owners to develop their prop- 
erty, so much so, that the property was developed 
beyond the normal demand, with the result that ia- 
creased taxation has been incurred, excessive capital 
expenditures have been made, and the supposed 





benefits of the tax have acted like a boomerang 
against the owners. 

“(c) It did not prevent the speculation in land 
as, while it was in operation Western Canada was 
passing through the greatest land speculation in 
its history. In fact, it stimulated speculation, 
through the supposed advantage of inducing the 
owner to develop his property, and unhealthy pros- 
perity was created. 

-“(d) It has resulted in the confiscation by taxa- . 
tion of a large amount of property. This may be 
considered a good argument by the single taxers in 
favor of the tax, but they do not say, if the tax is to 
be continued, where the city will obtain its revenue. 

“If, instead of adopting the single tax, municipali- 
ties in Western Canada had adopted an unearned in- 
crement tax, and used the proceeds for financing 
capital expenditures, there is very little doubt that 
few if any of the cities would have outstanding debts 
at the present time. 

“While the single tax may be the chief cause for 
the present financial difficulties of Western cities, 
it is not the only cause, for the two following were 
also contributory: } 

“‘(a) The lack of town planning and the develop- 
ment of the community in a haphazard, spasmodic 
manner to suit the wishes of real estate speculators. 

“(b) The lack of continuity and experience in ad- 
ministration.” 








THE NEW CAPITAL FLOTATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 
AND THE NINE MONTHS. 
~ Continuing the practice begun in our issue of March 26, 
and kept up regularly since then, of presenting monthly 
compilations showing the new capital flotations in the United 
States, we give to-day, in tables further below, the figures 
for the month of September and the nine months ending 
with September. As previously explained, these compila- 
tions are intended to furnish _a summary of corporate, 
municipal and foreign Government financing as represented 
by the new stock and bond issues brought out each month. 

The new financing during September was again of very 
large proportions, the total of new securities put out for this 
month falling but little short of 400 million dollars, the exact 
amount being $394,914,762, of which, however, $39,990,500 
went to retire outstanding obligations of one kind or another. 
The contributions to the total were large from all sources, 
municipal bond issues, foreign Government loans and farm 
loan bonds all being more than ordinarily prominent in that 
respect. But the preponderating portion of the whole 
was represented by corporate issues of stocks, bonds and 
notes. The aggregate of new financing done by corpora- 
tions reached no less than $217,279,600, of which $39,- 
107,500 was for refunding of existing security issues of one 
kind or another. 

The most important feature of the corporate financing 
during September was the sale to bankers by the Govern- 
ment through the Director-General of Railroads of $96,- 
020,000 6% equipment trust obligations of various railroads 
at par, practically all of which were resold by the bankers 
to the public. The largest single item among these was the 
$31,154,000 issue of Pennsylvania RR. certificates due 1928- 
1935, offered to yield 5.80% interest. Other conspicuous 
new issues by corporations which came upon the market 
during the month were: $25,000,000 Grand Trunk Ry. of 
Canada 15-year sinking fund debenture 6% bonds, due 1936, 
offered at 954 and interest, to yield 6.50%; $10,000,000 
Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 10-year collaterai 
trust gold bonds, offered at 9914 and interest, to yield 
6.55%; $18,000,000 Aluminum Co. of America 12-year 7% 
sinking fund bonds, due 1933, offered at 9914; $13,500,000 
Toledo Edison Co. first mortgage 7% bonds, due 1941, 


offered at 96% and interest and yielding over 7.33%; 
$10,000,000 Fisk Rubber Co. first mortgage 8% bonds, 
due 1941, offered at 99 and interest, to yield 8.10%; $9,000,- 
000 Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
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more first refunding 7s, due, “Oct. 1931, ‘offered fat? "97 14! ‘and 
interest, to yield 7.35%. 

Among foreign Government loans there was an issue of 
$50 ,000,000_Government of the Argentine Nation 2-year 
7% Treasury notes, due Oct. 1 1923. offered at 9954, thus 
yielding 7.20%. Five issues of Joint Stock Land Bank 














and the nine months: 


its purpose being to provide for the taking up of the $215,- 
227,000 4% Chicago Burlington & Quincy collateral trust 
bonds, maturing July 1 1921. 


The following is a three-year summary for September 


SUMMARY OF CORPORATE, FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 
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Pl nptken kdukvddisn wd datbwidind dt idimcstet | cenuineidil»..6dbeeiien ”"T,000,000) 700,000 f° GREG GieetrangcpeRe Wa 
ESSERE ET ee KS NR Le Bee SN | Sere samen | cctnbbbatisl icesentinescs| cocawocnce ye ere 650,000 
Total a3! PRP Lorie liane 172,928,500 36,107,500) 209,036,000! 68,874,000} 1,738,000! 70,612,000) 15,582,200} 3,301,800) 18,884,000 
otes— 
i lt Sl Pi, 318,600 500,000, iii Ee Aaa: ahha pee Eien SaaS ne __........} 20,500,000} 20,500,000 
es SED \ iwdindaneae 750,000) 8,085,000) 485,000} 8,570,000] 51,596,000} 2,300,000; 53,896,000 
gg RS EE TEI, EP ek PE SN Fe Tr a | ee a ne ii Gets ee TEP 
I, I ee Ss didlie all | ini ania 5 ee Mees ch cbt Ko Sie 3,925,000 SED BOE |: sti dvvcd 480,000 
Motors and accessories..___..._-_---- BY "ili chigateaiar ste Sy | pert 4 .,---| 5,800,000) ---. 5,800,000 
oe a I i en owoel - wamaeiuen 4,500,000 apo aap, 4,500,000 . 50, 000 Cae Y 850,000 
BA HA, i AES aes AB Ro 3 eee i 675,000 750,000 TS 750,000) 150.000) 150,000 
lana. I AN cdateseidliies atthe wee 1,500,000} .......... SN oes i abd AR ER 
i rnnre eee So or ee ee es ek, | ee as | a eee Sess 
a ee ge vt aed Bente 2 _ # SPER! Me Baw 
IIE i: bsce eikiendieitaiaiitinaiinadcaion SAMO un tacconte EE i dtieecdt AOI, al -mentdibh one | $25,000] ....-... 825,000 
i lll iss le pet ha tr 5,243,600 500,000! 5,743,600, 17,2¢9, yor 485,000! 17,745,000} 59,701,000| 22,800,C00] 82,501,000 
i ill a RE IR ERAN actor = “ye ee hi AB Pec PR BAR) sae Aa Paace celia nial 2. ae peat. 
, , =e n—erTI a: aera | 2,500,000 2,500,000; 10,000,000, -.._-_-_.. | 10,000,000) reel coveccacce] cuceseonuse 
Iron, steel, coal, copper, &c_._..._-- A Eh lebGiinel eancedencel ssabbanien SD dad. Sid 500,000) SLES estecaneui 9,500,000 
Equipment manufacturers__...........| -.--.--.--- Ble ain, al fh, acted MM Bi Dili Bh Ryveres 45 Oe 3,000,000) «cocssnges 3,000,000 
BOGCGTS GRE GOOSERITIED.. cc ccscenesvace| csecccncce Mi papbensenll seeebaee 3,600,000. 469,080,  4,069,08: )) 23,949, 200) 750,800; 24,700,000 
Gener industrial and manufacturing cos.| ---------- F eae teal | sennndubbil 8,772,685 250,000, 9,022,685) 34,6 +} 500 131,800 HB he gdh 
PE LE Se Ee Te SS TO CED ne rae ne a eee i enc: dialectical m ‘ 296,,.246,.5 eee . . 
ae a ig nate gee Ngee eS slips ete nein PPh a gece ype 5a pa > | <. ¥ S| amecevers 300,000 
ee ce Ne ee oe es an ee Re Rien Pen ent | | 49,500, 000} ‘15,000,000, 64,500,000 
ce eee ee as S  piltecciiandndaiiniadl | EN os Vi" | Te | poanenoahl |. sian 
ii ili iia Ae ec Re, pay HiFi tS ae | wecccecoes — 625, 000 St ae 625, 000) 9,800, 600) 400,000 10,200,000 
Ean. wostiend endene suah! aavebieasn | 2,500,000} 2,500,000 23,497, 685 ‘ngred 24,215,7 65) 156,957, 030| 16,282,600| 173,239,630 
Total— 
i ee oe eee _| 133,338,600 500, 000| 133,838,600; _... ___. pa toe 8 in ed 20,500,000} 20,500,000 
i ins steele aie teen oeteaenil 9,658,500; 30,607,500 40, 266, 000 51,249,000 1,398, 000) 52,647,000 59,833,200 | 5,001,800 64,835,000 
Iron, steel], coal, copper, &c.._......-- 650 0,000) ocetioccsp 0,000 20,500,000. ..-.--} 20,500,000 10. | Se | 10,000 ,000 , 
Equipment manufacturers...........-| ---------- bi weedwwdl:, bana S, CSO M00| on wcsceces 3,925,000) 3,480,000) .480,000 
Motor and accessories. _..........-.- PE, . ot scnecsedl 00,000 3,600,000. 469,080) 4 069,080; 29,749, 200) 750,800, 30,500,000 
Other industrial and manufacturing cos.| 15,7£0,000 8,000, 000; 23,750,000; 22,197,685, 250,000; 22,447,68 37,861,276) 731,860 38,593,070 
ee ee ae ‘ et 925,000| 1,250,000; ._........| 1,250 ‘000 26,396,560| ..........| 26,396,560 
Land, buildings, &c.............----- | _5,550,000| ........-.| 5,550,000} 5,285,000) 125,000; 5,410,000} 4,145,000! -—----_- 4145.000 
i nce Aili ak: i pasa ae --| 10,000,000; __._ - 10,000,000} .......__- 49,500,000! 15,000,000, 64,500,000 
ne, ee ee pe. as | = eparten de 1,000 000; 700000, 1,700,000, - E * sanaitiianlintieetl Bee beer 
ean... . . | 500.000 7 500,000 ee ere ce | 625 and 11,275, 000) 400,000, 11,675,00 
Total corporate securities .._..._..-- | 178,172,100! —39,107.500! We asaaae’ sauna Aaa 2,942,080! 112,573,765) 232,240, 2301 42,334,400\ 274,624,68 ° 
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| 1919. 
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_ a 


Total. 


Nine Months ended September 30. 





New Capitial.| Total. 


ae ee 


Refunding. | Toval . 





———+ —-— -_— = —— 











Bonds— Fa | « | g F | 


Railroads 
Public utilitic 


Iron, steel, coal, copper, &c-. 
manufacturers._.__.._. 


Equipment 


s 


Motors and accegsorieg - - 


Other industr 
Oil 


Land, buildin 
Rubber . 
Shipping 


lal and manufacturing cos- 


gs, &¢ 


Miscellanecus . 


Total bonds 


Notes— 
Rallroads . 


Public utilities... ales ae 
Iron, steel, coal, copper, &c___-_- 


Equipment n 
Motors and a 


manufacturers 
ecessories - . 


Other industrial and manufacturing cos 


Oil 


Land, buildings, &ce 


Rubber. 
Shipping 
Miscellaneous 
Total 
Stocks 
Railroads 


notes 


Public utilities ee ie 
Iron, stee!, ccai, copper, &e__-_- 


I quipment 
Motors 


i ae 
Land, buildin 
Rubber . 
Shipping 


Miscellaneou g 


cs. &e 


| Total stocks... 


Total—- 
Railroads 


Public utilities OE RAG et, ge 
iron, steel, coal, copper, &c_- 


Equipment 


manufacturers. . 


Motors and accessories. . 


Other industrial and manufacturing Cos. 


ARIES. 
Land, buildir 
Rubber _. 
Shipping. 


manufacturers..._.__. 
and accessories..__.___. aiid 
Other industrial and manufacturing COB, 


—- 


940,541,520} 425,509,480 1,366 ,051,000 


245,109,420 
211,030,500 
23,340,000 
6,420,000 
13,200 £0 
120,765 ,60 
139,400,000, 
27,705,000) 
67,500,000) 
2,485,000! 
83,586,000) 





8,974,600) 
3,624 900) 
40.000,000) 


5,200,000. 
$2,551,760) 
46,875,000) 

1,600,000) 
10,000,000) 

125,600 


12,417,165, 


me ee -~ eee 


181 387,966) 


102,955,999 
8,678,225) 
2,582. .000 
21,661,400) 
$1,300,000 
1,510,000) 


~ 7,887,500) 


Ome ne ee eee 


3,275,600; 229,881,715 


226,606, 1 15| 


254,084,020 
337,641,990) 
72,018,225) 
6,420,000 
20,982,000 
174,978,700) 
267 ,675,000' 
30,815,000 
77,500,000, 
2,610,000 | 


a ee ee ee ee. 


¢ 

290,018,580 
67,745,£00. 
19,537 000) 


600.000; 
221.519.4060 
23,000,000 

6£0,000 

2,950 000) 
8,439,000 


2 


2,500,000. 
17,794,500, 


1.135.000 
7,509,000 
1.000.000 

25,400,000 


55,329,509 


2 500,000 


292,518,580 
85,040,000, 
10,537,000 


i 


23,150,000 
30,500,000 
650,000 


3.950.000 


250,000 


24,139,000 


128.000 
776,000 
877.000 
420,000 
5 
2 


53 
27 
9 
e, 


5, 
8, 
3. 
e 


12,300 .000 
142.285.000 
1£2 400,000 
28 355 ,.000 
67 500,000 

5.435.000 
92 075,000 


al 


11,474,600 
41,419,000 
40,000 000 


5,200,000 
23.636 700 
54.375.000 

1. 490.006 
10,000 UGQ 

1,125,060 
37.517,166 


2 582 O00 
22.187,000 
$1,300,000 

1,510,060 


8,137,500 


546,602,660 
425,681,990 
82,555,225 
6,420,000 
21,582,000 
198,158,700 
298,075,000 
31,465 000 
77,500,000 
§ 560,060 
138,029,666 


130,364,500) 
131 ,428,252 / 
48,141,000) 
2,625,000) 
4,125,009) 
83,270,245 
22,745,000! 
67,659,000, 
100,000} 
11,211,000 
54,631,000 


—-.—— = 


= 
24 .000 ,000 
32,985,248 | 


20,119,755 

1,408,000 
799.000) 
8 834.000 


556,299,997; 100,441,003 


92,2328 500 
112.210.9000 | 
23 991.000 
7,100,000 
66.259. 900 
125,987 000 
2.530.000 
50,400,000 
4.300. .00f 
89,000,009 


620,046,900 


40,2: 
AA 9 » 4 
i a ae ed 


+A , 
6,995 


5,500 
904,042 
80,650 
16,000 
1,595 
3,746 
20.927 
005,047 
99 663,600) 
30,264,500) 


7,107,000 
45,659,900 


2.009.000) 
| 250,000 


67,016,000 


& 394,259 


4,039,720 
2,928,883 
39,000 


75,060 


-—_—=— — —~s——— ——— 


35,898,363 


31,107,000 
84,038,498 
12,394,000) 


14,039,730 
36,048,638) 
1.300.000 
1,408,000 
75.000. 
700,000) 


154,364,500) 
164,413,500) 
60,535,000) 
2,625,000! 
4,125,000 
103,390,900 
22,745,000) 
€9,067,000 
199,000) 
11,911,000) 
63,465,000) 


> | 
38,196,000) 
69,935,800 
4,627,000) 


919,000 
4,214,750 


$ 
60,365,000) 
113,155,200 
38,973 .600 
2,025,000) 
4,881,009) 
27,755,250) 
41,850,000 
32,483,000) 
4,055,000. 


45,148,300) 1,204,500 





656,741,000) 


159,165,000) 
137,897,500) 
12,216,000) 
3,991,000 
7,109,060) 
69,959,000 
127 ,237,000 
2,530,000) 
59,490,900) 
5,200,006 
89 .CCO,060 


9) 


ee 


682,692,560) 


15.031,4540 
44,339, 650 

690,000 
1.539.325 
9 223,384 
1,108,927! 
11,11¢,047 
49 228.600 
15,853 450 
81,894,385 


12 
rr 
“Pts « 
23 





— 2 -———w 


960,545, 


384,50 
27,216,006 
132,764,352: 
532,572,384 
381,090,927 
$2,713,047. 
29,738,600 
30,954,500 
234,359,385) 


$ 

98,561,000 
183,091,000 
43 600,000 
2,025,000 
5,300 ,000 
31,970,000 
41,850,000 
32,483 000 


4,065,000 
46 352,800 


370,190,750, 119,097,050 489,287,800 


56,706,000. 
110,285,100. 
11,800,000: 
8,890,000) 
9,450,000 
56 330,000. 
48,750,000) 
2,259,000) 
1,900,000) 


52,750,000) 
75,804 600 
2,260,000 


27,000,000 


'37.682,000 


——~» ~ ooo 


343,143,100, 158,264,600) 


—- ——~- ——— 


29 346.200) 
7). 565.509 
3.000.000 
104,029,200 
206,151,445 
290.957 223. 
4,850,000) | 
91,956,.890' 15,410,000 
12 000,000 | 


111,672,766 


5,750,800! 
6,693,600) 
7,872,160. 

} 





wee ae ew eee ee 


109,456 OOO 
186,089,700 
14,060,000 
8,890,000 
9,452,000 
83 230,000 
48,750,000 
2,250,000 
1,000,000 


450.000. 338.132.0900 





501,407,700 


29 846 ,20¢ 
70.5%6,500 
3,900,000 
109,790.000 
212,845,045 
298 829,383 
4,850,000 
107,376,800 
12,000,000 
118,648,066 





924,950,134) 42,801,850 


90,946,000) 
145,740,400 
6,887,000) 


071,000) 
RE 500) 
39,506 
915,000 r 
117,870,200 
290,236,695 | 
381,557,223 

39,583 000) 

92,956,800! 

1§ ,055,000 


117,06 
253.2 
121,35 
13, RSE ny 

6 649 800 
37.908 ,350 

7,872,160 


15,410,000) 


194,403,066) 


8,729,800, 


967,751,994 


208,017,000 
399,026,900 
128,226,500 

13,915,000 
124,540,000 
328,145,045 
389,429,383 

39,583 ,000 
108,376,800 

16,055,000 
203 ,132,866 


103,890,666 | 222,114,885, 12,244,500! 





—_ + -——- a a rm ee ee, ee ee 











Tots corporate securities 348,515,601 484,114,580 1,832,630,181 2,106,623,492' 193,355,366 2,299,978,858 1,638,283,984' 320,163,510 1,958,447,494 




















SUMMARY OF NEW CAPITAL FLOTATIONS DURING SEPTEMBER 1921. 


SEPTEMBER, 1921 
BONDS 








To Yield| 
Amount. About | 


Purpose of Issue. 





Company and Issue, and by Whom Offered. 





a ee -- 





Railroads— | 

New equipment _. 
New equipment 
New equipment 
New equipment 


o7 
40 
fj 
6 
6 
6 


5 
1,500 ,000 
1,47 + ,200 
1,471,206 
1,346,400 


Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. 
Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. Equip. 6s, 1922-27. 
Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. Equip. 6s, 1922-27. 
| Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe. Ry. Co. Equip. 6s, 1939-35. 
| Bros. & Co., and Lee, Higginsdn & Co., New York. 
To net 5.75 Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. Equip. 6s, 1928-29. 
To net 5.80! Atlantic Coast Line RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1930-35. 

eS Co.; and Lee, Higginson & Co. 
631,200) New equipment To net 5.80| Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville RR. (Joint Lessecs of the Georgia RR.) Equip. 6s, 
| 1928-35. Offered by White. Weld & Co.; Blair & Co., Inc.; Brown Bros. & Co.; Lee, Higginson 
i 
' 


Sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 
Sold to S2lomon @ros. & Hutzier, N. Y. 
Sold to V Weld & Co. 

Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Brown 





+ 
980,800 


JS New equipment _. 
2,551,800 


Sold to Prudential Ins. Co. of America. 
New equipment 


Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Brown Bros. & 


& Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; Cassatt & Co.; Graham, Parsons & Co.; West & Co.; Ed B. Smith 
& Co.; Redmond & Co.; Dominick & Dominick; and Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
To net 5.85 to 5.75| Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Offered by Freeman & Co. and L. F 
Rothschild & Co. 
6 | Central RR. cf New Jersey i 
§ | Central RR. of New Jersey Equip. 
6 | Central RR. of New Jersey quip. 
6 | Central RR. of New Jersey Equip. 
To net 5.75; Central RR. of New Jersey Uquip. 
Co.; and Lee, Higginson & Co. 
To net 5.80, Chicago & North “estern Ry. Coe. Equip. és, 
Co., Inc.; Brown Bros. & Co.; Lee, 
Graham, Parsons & Co.; West & Co.;: 

Dominick; and Kissel, Kinnicutt & Cx 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. Co. 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 

Chicego Buriington & Quincy RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 

Chicago Buriington & Quincy KR. Co. Equip. 6s, 
Brown Bros. & Co.; and Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Chicago Buriington & Quincy RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1928-29. 

Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. 
Fr. S. Moseley & Co. 

To net 5.80; Cincinnati New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. ffered by White, Weld & Co.; 
Blair & Co., Inc.; Brown Bros. & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; Cassatt & 
Co.; Graham, Parsons & Co.: West & Co.; Edward B. Smith & Co.; Redmond & Co.; Dominick 
& Dominick: and Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Blair & Co., Inc.; 
Brown Bros. & Co.: Lee, Higzinson’& Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; Cassatt & Co.; Graham, Parsons 
& Co.; West & Co.; Edward B. Smith & Co.; Redmond & Co.; Dominick & Dominick; and 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

Grand Trunk Ry. of Canada 15-year S. F. Debenture 6s, 1935. Offered by Dillon, Read & Co.; 
Guaranty Co. of N. Y.: Blair & Co., Inc.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Bankers Trust Co., N. Y.; 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Great Northern Ry. Co. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Sold to Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 

Great Northern Ry. Co. Equip 6s, 1928-35. Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; 
and Lee, Higginson & Co. 

illinois Central RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; 
Blair & Co., Inc.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; Cassatt & Co.; Graham, Parsons 
& Co.; West & Co.; Edward B. Smith & Co.; Redmond & Co.; Dominick & Dominick; and 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. Equip. 63, 1928-35. Sold to Freeman & Co. 

Louisville & Nashville RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1930-35. Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Brown Bros. & 
Co.; and Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Louisville & Nashville RK. Co. Equip. 6s. 1928-29. Sold to Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 

Michigan Central RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1€28-35. Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Blair & Co., Inc.,; 
Brown Bros. & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Hornblower & Weeks: Cassatt & Co.; Graham, Parsons 
& Co.; West & Co.; Edward B. Smith & Co.; Redmond & Co.; Dominick & Dominick; and Kissel, 
Kinnicutt & Co. 

Minn. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Coll. Trust 6%s, 1931. Offered by Dillon, Read & Co. 

Minn. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Ist Cons. M. 5s, 1938. Offered by Harris, Forbes & Co. 

Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Blair & 
Co., Inc.; Brown Bros & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; Cassatt & Co.; Gra- 
ham, Parsons & Co.; West & Co.; Edward B. Smith & Co.; Redmond & Co.; Dominick & Domin- 
ick; and Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

New York Central RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Blair & Co., Inc.; 
Brown Bros. & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; Cassatt & Co.; Graham, Parsons 
& Co.; West & Co.; Edward B. Smith & Co.; Redmond & Co.; Dominick & Dominick; and 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

Norfolk & Western RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. 

Norfolk & Western RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1922-27. 

Norfolk & Western RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1930-35. 
Co.; and Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Norfolk & Western RR. Co. Eanuin. 6s. 1928-29. 


1,068,000! New equipment 





1,500 ,O0U0 
1,186,500 
1,186,500 
791,000 
783,000 


New equipment 
New equipment 
New equipment 
New equipment 
New equipment 


6s, 1928-35. 
6s, 1922-27. 
63, 1922-27. 
6s, 1928-29. 
63, 1930-35. 


Sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
' Sold to Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York. 
Sold to White, Weld & Co., New York. 

Sold to Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Brown Bros. & 


guip. 





‘ 
5,319,200) New equipment 1928-35. Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Blair & 
Hiczinson & Co.: Hornblower & Weeks; Cassatt & Co.; 


Edward B. Smith & Co.; Redmond & Co.; Dominick & 


1,500,000 
1,212,000 
1,212,000 
». 831,000 


808,000 
1,254,400 


New equipment_._. 
New equipment 
New equipment 
New equipment 


6 
6 


| Equip. 6s, 1928-35. 
} 

6 | 
| 


1922-27. 
1922-27. 


1930-35. 


Sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Sold to White. Weld & Co. 

Sold to Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
Offered by White, Weld & Co.; 


100 
To net 5.75 


New equipment 


Sold to Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer. 
New equipment 


100 6 
To net 5.80 to ie Offered by Blodget & Co. and 


510,400) New equipment 


2,123,200) New equipment To net 5.80 


25,000,000 


Genera lcorporate purposes 646 


1,145,200 
1,145,200 


5,176,800 


New equipment 6 
New equipment To net 5.80 


New equipment To net 5.80!) 


100,000 
4,223,400 


1,407,800 
2,771,200 


New equipment 6 
New equipment To net 5.80 
New equipment 


’ 6 
New equipment To net 5.80 


10,000,00C 
2,000,006 
692,000 


Capital expenditures 6.55 
Capital expenditures 5.70 
New equipment To net 5.80 


7,381,600} New equipment To net 5.80 


1,500,000 
1,377,000 
1,158,000 


918.000 


New equipment 
New equipment 
New equipment 

| = a 
New equipment 


6 

6 
To net 5.86 

6 


Sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Sold to White, Weld & Co. 
Offered by White, Weld & Co.; Brown Bros. & 











Sold to Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 








—— —_ ™ 
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Amount. 


Purpose of Issue. 


—— 


To Yield 
Abou. 


Company and Issue, and by Whom Offered. 





$s Railroads— 
31,154,000; New equipment 




















% 
To net 5.80 





& 


Pennsylvania RR. Equip. Trust"Ctfs. 6s, 1928-35. Offered by Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; National Ci 
Co.; Guaranty Co.; Dillon, Read & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.: neowe 
Bros. & Co.; Blair & Co., Inc., New York, &c.; Cassatt & Co.: Girard Trust Co., and Commercial 


Trust Co., Philadelphia; Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh; and Continental & Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 












































































































































232,800; New equipment ..._.._........-- 100 6 | Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. Co. Equip. 6s, 1930-35. Sold to White, Weld & Co.: Brown Bros. & 
Co.: and Lee, Higginson & Co. 
310,400; New equipment... _..._......._- 100 6 | Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. Co. Equip. 63, 1922-29. Sold to White, Weld & Co. 
1,506,400) New equipment._____.-......._- To net 5.80) Pittsburgh McKeesport & Youghiogheny Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Offered by White, Weld & Co.; 
—_ & “ Inc.; we ae os ates ae eg Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; Cassatt & Co.; 
raham, Parsons o.; Wes 0.; w . Smith & Co.; .; Domini 
Dominick; and Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. ns Ss 
524,800; New equipment.__..._..____. (7; To net 5.80) Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac RR. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 
New York; and Harrison, Smith & Co., Philadelphia. 
1,500.000| New equipment....._.__.......__. 100 6 Southern Pacific Co. Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Sold to Kuhn. Loeb & Co. 
375.200; New equipment._-_...___._____- 100 6 Southern Pacific Co. Equip. 63, 1928-29. Sold to Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
182,400; New equipment.___.______.____- 100 6 Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis Equip. 6s, 1928-35. Sold to Freeman & Co. 
133,020,000 
Pubiic Utilities— 
eee ee 90 8.15, Appalachian Power Co. Secured 7s, 1936. Offered by Bonbright & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co.; 
New York; Paine, Webber & Co., Boston; and Montgomery & Co., Philadelphia. 
1,000,000! Capital expenditures.._...______. 8234 6% | Cedar Rapids Mfa. & Power Co. Ist (Closed) Mtge. 5s, 1953. Offered by Wood, Gundy & Co.; 
New York; and Coffin & Burr, Boston. 
9,000,000} Refunding -_._..._............. 97% 7.35| Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore ist Ref. Mtge. Conv. 7s, 1931. 
Offered by Alex. Brown & Sons; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Brown Brcs. & Co.; Jackson & Curtis, and 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
1,500,000; Extensions, add'ns, improve’ts,&c.| 95% 7\4%4| Consumers Power Co. Gen. & Ref. 7s, B, 1935. Offered by National City Co.; Cassatt & Co.; and 
Graham, Parsons & Co. 
1,500,000; Additions and betterments_______ 99 7% | Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. Gen. Ref. 7s, C, 1931. Offered by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, 
Inc., San Francisco; Bond & Goodwin, Boston; and Blyth, Witter & Co.. New York. 
EET EE OT 100 7% | Midland Counties Public Service Corp. Gen. & Ref. Mtge. 7%s, 1956. . Offered by Blyth, Witter 
& Co.; Banks, Huntley & Co.; and Cyrus Peirce & Co., Los Angeles. 
361,000; Add’ns & betterments; acquisitions! 76.30 7% | New Jersey Power & Light Co. ist Mtge. 5s, 1936. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
1,500,000; Capital expenditures._.__._______._ 92 6% | Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) Ist & Ref. Mtge. 6s, 1941. Offered by Harris, Forbes & Co.; 
and Guaranty Company of New York. 
1,540,000; New equipment____.........__ . 100 7\% | Public Service Ry. (N. J.) 744% Equip. Trust Ctfs., E, 1922-30. Offered by Plympton, Gardiner & 
Co., New York: and Cassatt & Co., Philadelphia. 
150,000} Extensions, better’ts, imp'ts, &c__| 100 & Southern Counties Gas Co. of California Conv. Coll. Trust 8s, 1930. Offered by Girvin & 
Miller, Inc.; and Blyth, Witter & Co., Los Angeles. 
3,500,000; Refunding; other corp. purposes__| 94 8.10; Standard Gas & Electric Co. Secured S. F. 7s, 1941. Offered by Federal Securities Corp., Chi- 
cago; H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc.; and Hambleton & Co. 
i aga a le RR i i 7.33; Toledo Edison Co. ist Mtge. 7s, 1941. Offered by Harris, Forbes & Co., and National City Co. 
165.000) Betterments, extensions, &c______ To net 8 Utah Gas & Coke Co. (Salt Lake City) Ist Mtge. 5% Bonds (with coupons attached calling for 3% 
additional annual interest), due 1936. Offered by Elston, Allyn & Co., Chicago. 
37,016,000 
Iron, Steel, Coal, Copper, &c. 
650,000; Improvements, &c___.___._____- 99 9.10-8.10| Superior = & Dock Co. (Duluth) Ist (Closed) Mtge. Serial 8s, 1922-34. Offered by Chicago 
Trust Co. 
Motors and Accessories— 
300,000) Retire bank loans._______._...__- 944 ” 8.20| Long Mfg. Co. (Detroit) Ist Mtge. Serial 8s, 1922-31. Offered by King, Hoagland & Co., Chicago. 
.65 
Other Industrial & Mf¢.— 
18,000,000} Refunding; retire current debt_._.._.| 99% over7 Aluminum Co. of America 8. F. 7s, 1933. Offered by Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh; Guaranty Co. 
of New York; Bankers Trust Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Mellon National Bank. 
750,000) Extensions, improvements, &c___.| 97% 84 | Baush Machine Tool Co. ist M. Conv. 8s, 1936. Offered by Redmond & Co.; C. D. Parker & Co.; 
and Tifft Bros., Springfield, Mass. 
5,000,000; Retire bank loans; working capital.| 99 8.10 —- Spinning Co. 8. F. Deb. 8s, 1936. Offered by Lee, Higginson & Co., and Harris, Forbes & 
Oo. 
23,750,000 _ 
250.0001 Working capitel.......=......... 100 7 Raritan Refining Corp. 7% and Partic. Ist M. Bonds, 1929. Offered by Hellwig & Reutter, N. Y. 
Land, Buildings, &c. 
750.000; Finance construction of building__| 100 7 East Boulevard Apt. Bldg. (Cleveland) Ist M. 7s, 1924-33. Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., Inc. 
2,400,000] New building.__..___._......__- 100 8 Keith Cleveland Properties Corp. ist M. Leasehold 8s, 1923-36. Offered by Union Trust Co., and 
Hayden, Miller & Co , Cleveland 
450,000| Retire curr. debt; impts., acq., &c_| 100 8 Northern Arizona Land Co. ist M. 8s, 1924-36. Offered by Hunter, Dulin & Co.; and Guaranty 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 
450.000) Finance new building___._______- 100 7 Seventeenth & Rittenhouse Streets, Philadelphia, Ist M.S. F.7s, 1931. Offered by Montgom- 
ery & Co., Inc., and Graham, Parsons & Co., Philadelphia. 
4,050,000 
Rubber— 
10,000,000' Liquidate indebtedness__.__.___- 99 8.10' Fisk Rubber Co. Ist (Closed) Mtge. 8s, 1941. Offered by Dillon, Read & Co. 
NOTES 
To Yield 
Amount, Purpose of Issue. Price. About. Company and Issue, and by Whom Offered. 
% Railroads— 
el Ea a ge 99 _... | Cambria & Indiana RR. 1-year 7% Promissory Note. Purchased by Franklin Sec. Corp., Phila. 
318,600; New equipment_.______________-_.- To net 6% | Indiana Harbor Belt RR. Equip. Trust 7s, 1922-26. Offered by Cassatt & Co. 
818,600 
Public Utilities— 
750,000| New construction____________- _-| 96% 8 El Paso Electric Co. 7s, 1925. Offered by Guaranty Co. of N. Y., and Stone & Webster, Inc. 
Motors and Accessories— 
1,500,000 Reduce current liabilities_______- 7%-8\% | Autocar Co. 6s, Dec. 1 1921 to March 1 1923. Offered by Montgomery & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; 
| Redmond & Co., and Brown Bros. & Co. 
Oil— 
675,000, New equipment._..........-..-.- 8-814 | Caddo Central Oil & Refining Co. Equip. Trust 8s, 1922-26. Offered by Watling, Lerchen & Co., 
. Detroit. 
| Land, Buildings, &c.— 
1,500,000; Erection of additional theatres._.._| 98 § Orpheum Circuit, Inc., Conv. 7%s, 1926. Offered by Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago; and 
Richardson, Hill & Co., Boston. 
Miscellaneous— 
500,000! Working capital.___.._.___.______- 97% 7% ' Indianapolis Abattoir Co. 7%s, 1931. Offered by Fletcher American Co., Indianapolis. 
STOCKS 
| 
Par or No. aAmount Price To Yied Company and Issue, and by Whom Offered. 
of Shares. Purpose of Issue. Involved. Der Share. About | 
$ | Public Utilities— $ % _| 
DPS. SOURED can osd chapecoasctéuca 2,500,000, 98 8.15, Toledo Edison Co. 8% Cum. Prior Pref. “A.’’ Offered by Union Trust Co., Cleveland, 
poe | | and National City Co. cia 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT LOANS 
To Vied! Offered by 
Amount. Issue. Price. About 
x % | Blair & Co., Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; New York Trust Co.: Equitable Trust Co.; Spencer Trask & Co. ; . 
50,000,000 Govt. of Argentine Nation 2-year Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York; Graham, Parsons & Co., 
7% Treasury Notes, Oct. 11923) 99% 7.20 Philadelphia; First National Bank, Boston; Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh; Union Trust Co., and 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland: and First Trust & Savings Bank, Iliinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, and Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 
FEDERAL FARM LOAN ISSUES 
| To Yield 
Amount, | Issue. Price. Abou. Offered by 
: | % 
1,000,000 California Joint Stock Land 7 
Bank Farm Loan 5%s, 1951___-.| 101 5% | Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 
2,000,000' First Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Chicago Farm Loan 5s, 1951-_/ 101 5% | Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., New York. 
1,000,000' Fletcher Joint Stock Land Bank 
Faim Loan 54s, 1951... _.-.-- 101 5% | Poor & Co., Cincinnati. 
3,250,000 Joint Stock Land Bank Farm 
a, ne 101 5% | Halsey, Stuart & Co, and Wm. R. Compton Co. 
1,000,000! Southern Minnesota Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Redwood Falls, 
| Minn., Farm Loan 54s, 1951_-| 101 5% | Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co.; Merchants Loan & Trust Co., and Northern Trust Co., Chicago; 





8,250,000 

















and Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis. 








a Preferred stocks are taken at par, while in the case of Common stocks the amount is based on the offering price. 
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RETURN OF THOMAS W. LAMONT FROM MEXICO. 

Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., arrived in 
New York on the 26th from his trip to Mexico, undertaken 
in behalf of the International Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico to discuss the status of the external obligations of 
the Mexican Government. With his arrival here Mr. 
Lamont confined himself to the brief statement as follows 
(we auote from the “Journal of Commerce’’): 


I have nothing to say on the subject to-night. 
to excuse me. 


I shall have to ask you 
I very much appreciate the cordiality of your meeting me. 


Before leaving Mexico City Mr. Lamont on Oct. 21 issued 
a statement saying: 


On behalf of the International Committee of Bankers in Mexico I have, 
at the request of the Mexican Government, discussed with it certain sug- 
gestions looking to the refunding of the Government’s existing external 
indebtedness and to the re-establishment of its credit in the investment 
markets of the world. A full conference with the Government has, how- 
ever, as yet failed to result in a substantial agreement upon any plan. 

I am therefore returning to New York, and upon my arrival! there shall 
make a full report of the situation to the American, British, French and 
other sections of the Committee. Until such time it would obviously be 
improper for me to make public the nature of my discussions with the 
Mexican Government. Reports to the effect that the International 
Committee has suggested some plan of control over Mexican Government 
finances are entirely without foundation. 


On the 22nd inst. the Associated Press had the following to 
say in advices from Mexico City. 


Negotiations looking to the refunding of Mexico’s foreign debt and the 
re-establishment of tne nation’s credit, which have been going on between 
Thomas W. Lamont and Adolfo de la Huerta, Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the last two weeks, have apparently failed of practical result. Mr. 
Lamont is now en route to New York City, and it is said he has no evident 
intention to return immediately to Mexico. He left no representatives here, 
and according to his own statement, is prepared to make “a full report of 
the situation” on his return to New York. 

It was learned by The Associated Press last night that Mr. Lamont’s 
report would be made to a group of American and European bankers about 
Oct. 30. 


President Obregon declined to comment last night on Mr. 
Lamont’s departure, saying that all statements would be 
made by Secretary de la Huerta, who issued the following 
statement: 


Conferences with Mr. Lamont, representative of the international 
committee of bankers, and the Mexican Finance Minister have ended in a 
most cordial manner. Mr. Lamont with his detailed comment and friendly 
conversations with different offictals of the Mexican Government, has been 
able to inform himself recarding the Mexican economic situation and the 
facilit‘es of the Mexican Government for fulfilling its financial obligations. 
With this data it is honed he will ne anvle to exchange opinions with the 
parties he represents, and there will be formed a general plan which will be 
proposed to the Mexican Government, and within which its financial] 
activity can be develored in the future. 

Several differences of viewpoint held by both parties prior to the confer- 
ences have disarreared throveh the clearing up of some doubtful points. 
The Minister of Finance believes that the same purpose evidenced py Mr. 
Lamont will be carried out bv the bankers’ committee, and the Mexican 
Government will count on his cooperation for the final settlement of its 
financial questions abroad. 

Mr. Lamont was shown Secretary de la Huerta’s statement prior to his 
derarture, but declined to make a statement. Asked if he would ston at 
Washington en route to New York, he declared nis route was “not through 
that city.’”’ Wis casual conversation indicated that his party had met with 
extreme cordiality from Mexican Government officials, and that there was 
Mo difficulty at any time in securing necessary data. 

While the statement issued by Secretary de la Huerta conveved the im- 
pression that a definite agreement ahd merely been postnoned. persons 
close to Mr. Lamont were not prepared last night to concede that even a 
tentative arrangement had been made. They were inclined to believe 
that Mexico’s financial renabilitation would not be accomplished, for the 
present at least, by the American and European interests represented by the 
New York financicr. 

Extreme caution was observed oy the Government during Mr. Lamont’s 
stay in this city relative to permitting anv inkling of the matters under 
discussion to hecore known. Aside from two formal statements and 
two brief }uncheon addresses, Mr. Lamont would make no comment, even 
barring the evstomary rraise of Mexico City weather. 

Accomplishments of President Ooregon’s Administration were reviewed 
in a statement issned to-day bv Secretarv dela Huerta, designed to refute a 
recent editorial by F. F. Palavicini, Editor of El Universal, charging in- 
efficiency of the present Administration. 

Secretary de la Huerta. who evpresses an official denial of Senor Palavi- 
cini’s charres, points out the following accomplishments: 

Repatriatien of thousands of Mexicans at a cest of millions of pesos: the 
expenditure of 8,0°0.0°C pesos to help economically destitute villages and 
towns in the republic: reduction of the army by 40,000 men: establishment 
of cordial official relations with twenty-six countries: acauisition of fifteen 
vessels for the merchant marine: better educational facilities: establishment 

f a normal bank situation, and the stabilizing of monetary affairs. 

“The Government has succeeded,."’ says the statement, “in having all 
matters between our Government and those of foreign countries treated in 
Mexico, even in matters concerning the interests of the most powerful 
Governments of the world. The executive government has made every 
effort to arrange the difficulties with the of] men and to resume payment 
0° interest on the national debt. The return of al! confiscated property 
hes been breugeht about. The crisis caused by crop losses and the decline 
of silver has been met without the loss of any of the interests of our coun- 


The Secretary esserts that the nation’s peace is the best proof that the 
people are satisfied with the present Government and “only a spirit of il!- 
will and systematic opposition against the actual order of things could 
account for a refusal to recognize all these facts and to deny the success of 
President Obregon.” 





COMING GERMAN REPARATIONS PAYMENT. 


The “‘Wall Street Journal” of Oct. 25 stated that leniency 
had been decided upon by the Reparaticas Commission in 
the matter of the reparations payments by Germany and 
that no payment would be made until February or March. 
On the other hand, the New York ‘“‘Times’”’ of Oct. 28, in a 


copyright cablegram from Paris, Oct. 27, had the following 
to say: al 


The Allies will receive no cash payments from Germany on the repara- 
tions account for several months. This is because Germany has delivered 
considerable supplies of coal, goods and raw materials, and as soon as the 
Weisbaden accord goes into effect these deliveries will increase in an im- 
portant proportion. 

That gold has stopped coming into'the Reparations Commission’s coffers 
from Germany does not signify any failing on the part of Germany to keep 
her promises nor any disadvantage for the Allies. It signifies the inaugu- 
ration of a new system of reparation payments which is rapidly coming into 
effect, following the Allied realization that Germany could not pay the 
reparation bill to any great extent in gold because she did not have it and 
could not get enough to pay any very large proportion of the debt due in 
the near future. 

Following the completion of the payment of 1,000,009,000 marks gold in 
August, the next payment due by Germany on the total of 132.000,000,000 
gold marks was a quarterly payment on account of the 26% levy on her 
exports’ total. This sum was fixed by the Guarantees Committee at 
300,000,000 gold marks and was due Noy. 15, but Germany's deliveries in 
kind to date and credited on the reparations account are slightly more than 
300,000,000 gold marks value and consequently on Nov. 15 she wil! not have 
to pay any cash. 

The next payment will be 500,000,000 gold marks Jan. 15, as one-quarter 
of the annual amount of 2,000,000,000 gold marks laid down in the repara- 
tions’ ultimatum. It cannot at this time be foretold how much cash will be 
due on that date. That depends on the deliveries in kind before the time. 
Should the Allied Governments approve the Weisbaden agreement providing 
for the delivery in five years of 7,000,000,000 gold marks in kind to France, 
the amount of cash due will in all likelihood be small. 

The same view holds good with regard to the quarterly installment due 
Feb. 15 on the 26% exports assessment. 

A big item in the German deliveries has been coal. From time to time 
she turns over a ship, the value of which goes to her credit. Sheis supplying 
considerable bridge work to France, as well as machinery and materials 
being used in rebuilding the devastated districts. As additional facilities 
are given to German industry to make good the reparation payments, as, 
for instance, under the Loucheur-Rathenau agreement and a similar ar- 
rangement being made between England and Germany, the amount of 
cash due will grow smaller. 

Up to the present time France has received in actual goods a value which 
brings the proportion of reparations payments she has obtained beyond her 
share. In August the Allied Finance Ministers drew up a plan providing 
a method by which France could continue to receive German goods which 
she alone needs, and at the same time the rights of the other Allies would 
be protected. However, the Franch Government refused to approve this 
accord, and it is expected in the near future that a new plan will be an- 
nounced, negotiations having been under way for several weeks. 


The ‘*Times’’ added: 


There have been reports in the financia] district for several days tha 
Germany would make no more cash payments on the reparations account. 
From what source these reports emanated has not been clear, but thei 
persistence has been particularly noticeable. They ¢ook the form of state- 
ments that a postponement of reparations payments due in the next six or 
eight months had been agreed upon. 


We likewise quote herewith the “‘Wall Street Journal’’ item 
referred to above: 


There will be no further reparation payments by Germany until February 
or March. The precise date when payments will be made then has not 
been set by the Reparations Commission. 

This decision, according to local bankers, was arrived at after a study of 
the conditions by the Reparations Commission and the Guarantee Com- 
mission, both of which are constantly sitting and are governed in the matter 
by what seems to them reasonable and within the range of practical possi- 
bility. 

It is understood that the Commission arrived at this conclusion of 
leniency after consulting the foreign offices and treasury officials of Great 
Britain and France. 

The next payment due according to schedule was the 26% export tax on 

Nov. 15, and which.as estimated would amount to approximately 250,- 
000,000 gold marks, or between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000. This was 
to be followed by the regular quarterly payment of 500,000,000 gold marks, 
or $125,000,000. It is understood that both these payments are now 
deferred. 
" This postponement of the regular schedule of payments will in no way 
nterfere with the payments in kind provided for in the Weisbaden agree- 
ment between France and Germany applying to reconstruction work im 
Northern France. 














BILL FOR REFUNDING OF ALLIED WAR DEBT PASSED 
BY HOUSE, 


The bill providing for the creation of a Commission (to 
be known as the World War Foreign Debt Commission) 
authorized, under certain conditions to refund or convert 
obligations of foreign Governments owing to the United 
States, was passed by the House on Oct. 24 by a vote of 
199 to 117. Prior to the passage of the bill the House 
rejected, by a vote of 131 yeas, against 185 nays. A motion 
by Representative Collier (of Mississippi, Democratic 
member of the Committee) to reeommit the bill to the Ways 
and Means Committee with instructions that it report the 
same back with a amendment to the effect “that no agree- 
ments so entered into with respect to any matters herein 
authorized shall be deemed to have been completed nor to 
have force and effect until it shall have bee submitted to 
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the Congress of the United States and embodied in a law 


passed by Congress.’”’ As indicated in our issue of Oct. 15 
(page 1631) the proposal for the creation of a commission, 
under the Chairmanship of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
empowered to determine the terms for the refunding or con- 
version of the loans made by the United States to the Allies 
had been approved by President Harding and agreed to 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. The original proposal 
giving the Secretary of the Treasury blanket authority over 
the foreign debt negotiations had encountered considerable 
opposition, and seemed likely to hold up the bill indefinitely. 
Following the acceptance of the compromise plan by the 
Administration, a favorable report on the substitute bill 
was ordered by the House Ways and Means Committee on 
Oct. 18, and on the 20th inst. the measure was reported 
to the House. A vote on the bill by the House had been 
scheduled for Oct. 21, but the absence of some of the Repub- 
lican members, and the opposition to the bill which was 
evident among the Democrats, served to postpone action 


until the present week. The press dispatches of Oct. 21 
said in part: 

Democrats plan to support an amendment which would require the 
Refunding Commission to report to Congress for ratification of all agree- 
ments reached with the nations indebted to the United States, while a bloc 
of Republicans are expected to urge adoption of an amendment providing 
that the interest rates fixed by the Commission shall equal those paid by 
the Government on loans floated during the war. Several Democrats 
during debate to-day declared themselves in favor of such a provision. 

Debate on the measure was opened by Chairman Fordney, of the Ways 
and Means Committee, who reiterated that cancellation of any part of the 
debt was not in the thought of the Administration or Congress, and that 
no headway could be made without additional legislation. Passage of the 
bill, he added, was imperative, because the Government has no authority 
relative to the foreign debt, ‘“‘except to demand settlement now." 


In referring to criticism by Representative Longworth 
on the 21st, the New York ‘“‘Times”’ said: 


Representative Nicholas Longworth of Ohio went into detail as to the 
provisions of the Liberty Loan Act which authorized foreign loans. He 
quoted the Act as providing that loans should be made to foreign Govern- 
ments on the same conditions as Liberty Loans were floated in this country. 
Mr. Longworth said that $3,000,000,000 had been advanced by this country 
without security of any kind other than the ‘‘notes of hand’’ signed by the 
representatives of the borrowing countries who happened to be here at the 
time. 

‘No valid excuse, to my mind, was ever advanced for this departure from 
the plain intent of Congress with regard to substantial security for foreign 
loans,’" added Mr. Longworth. “Several times Secretary McAdoo, when 
being questioned by members of the Ways and Means Committee as to 
why he had not complied specifically with the law, said that the method 
of requiring only informal notes of hand had been found to be more con- 
venient and expeditious, and, furthermore, that we were receiving a higher 
rate of interest—to wit, 5%—under this system than had he followed the 
letter of the law, which would have authorized only 3% or 4 or 44%, 
as the case might be. 

“This argument might have been more convincing if we had actually 
received the interest provided in the notes of hand, but, as a matter of fact, 
we have received only an insignificant amount of actual interest since the 
loans were made. We did receive at the very beginning some $450,000,000 
of alleged interest, but, as a matter of fact, it was paid out of further loans 
made by us to the debtor nations.’’ 


Kixcept for one minor amendment, the efforts of the Demo- 
erats and several Republicans to amend the bill failed on the 
24th. One of the amendments defeated was that offered by 
Representative Frear of Wisconsin proposing that foreign 
nations indebted to the United States be required to pay a 
rate of interest averaging 5%. Later the amendment of 
Representative Collier, requiring Congressional review or 
approval of claims settlements, was defeated, 117 to 71, on 
a rising vote and 135 to 98 when members marched through 
the aisle for a man-to-man count. It was this same pro- 
posal, embraced in a motion to recommit, that was put to 
the House for a recorded vote later and defeated, 185 to 131. 
The press dispatches of the 24th referring to other amend- 
ments which failed, said: 


Amendments flew in from all sides, all being rejected. One by Represen- 
tative Tinkham, Republican, Massachusetts, to prevent extension of time 
for payment of interest beyond two years, went down in a shout of noes. 

Toward the last Representative Fish, Republican, New York, stepped to 
the front with an amendment that interest payments be used toward a 
bonus for former service men. It was thrown out on a point of order by 
Chairman Fordney, who expressed the hope that Congress at the regular 
session beginning in December would vote for the bonus. 

Chairman Fordney and Representative Mondell of Wyoming, the Repub- 
lican leader, opposed the Frear amendment, the latter declaring all questions 
of interests amounts should be left to the discretion of the Commission and 
the President. 

Urging approval by Congress of acts of the Commission, Representative 
«sarrett of Tennessee, acting Democratic leader, sounded a note of warning. 

In these debts now due the United States, he said, there probably lies 
the germ of more difficulties, dissensions, differences and irritation for the 
future than anything that has ever arisen in the history of the country. 
This is no debt between individuals, there is no world court to which we 
can go to enforce our rights as individuals can go. There is but one way 


that this indebtedness ultimately can be collected, unless the nation volun- 
tarily pays it, and that is by war. 

Proposing review by Congress and the fixing of interest rates, Represen- 
tative Burton, Republican, Ohio, urged against the driving of hard bargains 
or any step likely to throw suspicion or mistrust on friendly nations soon 
to participate in the Conference for Limtation of Armaments by demanding 
a rate ‘“‘unprecedently high.”’ 





SECRETARY OF COMMERCE HOOVER WOULD HAVE 
BANKS OF ISSUE TAKE STEPS TOWARD 
STABILIZATION OF CURRENCIES. 


While expressing himself as “‘well aware that we should 
not interest outselves as a Government in stabilizing the 
budgets and establishing sound currencies in foreign coun- 
tries,’’ Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, declared on 
the 6th inst. that “unless our commercial community is 
willing in some way to interest itself in the countries strug- 
gling with fiscal and financial problems we must- expect to 
pay”many thousand fold in the loss of export markets and 
in the employment of our people.’”” Mr. Hoover, whose 
remarks were addressed to the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association in convention in this city, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, pointed out that the first problem that confronts 
us is the situation in Germany, and he asserted that “‘it 
should not be beyond the intelligence of the human race to 
secure such a solution of this matter as would result in some 
stabilization of the German mark. He added that ‘“‘better 
arrangement of this matter must take priority if we are to 
see stability in any of the European currencies.”” According 
to Mr. Hoover “the Federal Reserve, the Bank of England, 
of France, of Amsterdam, Italy, Spain, ete., could well 
consider that it is within their province to concert some un- 
official plan leading to reestablishment of most of this 
primary condition of economic life.” ‘Their guidance and 
supervision,” he contended “indeed might encourage not 
only local capital, but such private foreign capital as might 
be necessary to currency rehabilitation in such case.”’ 
While stating that “we are to-day in the early Springtime of 
recovery, for we have come into the period of easier credits” 
Secretary Hoover added that he did not wish however ‘‘to be 
understood to say that we are on the threshold of any 
boom,” observing further that ‘“‘we have a long way to go to 
get back to economic stability.’”’ The following is Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s speech: 

I have considered that it was the duty of the Secretary of Commerce to 
establish such touch with the progress of commerce and industry as to be 
able to accurately state the progress of business in this country. The ser- 
vices now set up for this purpose in co-operation with the many trade insti- 
tutions in the country have resulted in the flow of a large amount of accu- 
rate information into the Department. An analysis of this data gives great 
encouragement as to the progress of our recovery from the greatest economic 
shock that we have undergone within the life of the present generation. 

There is no more profound index of progress through periods of de- 
pression than the credit situation. The first stage of depression is the period 
of intense credit strain. Two months ago we could safely say that our 
banking system would weather this period strain without a panic. Thanks 
to the Federal Reserve System, this is the first time in our history that we 
have passed such a commodity crisis without a panic. We are to-day in the 
early springtime of recovery, for we have come into the period of easier 
credits. This is well marked by the rise in the price of bonds, the fall in 
Federal Reserve and interest rates generally. 

There are many other evidences of recovery—for during the past two 
months there has been a very definite increase .n the production of textiles, 
coal, iron, steel, boots and shoes, of building materials, and building 
construction. There is in the construction industries even a larger activity 
than at this time a year ago. Our exports of foodstuffs have not only been 

ncreasing but they are also larger in volume than those of a year ago, and 
this indeed without any forced measures of foreign Government credits. 

The boll weevil has not been entirely a curse, and its services, together 
with the ample credits assured by the Government for the farmer, have 
lifted the price of the large carry-over of cotton accumulated in the hands of 
Southern farmers, and in so doing it has lifted the buying power of the 
whole South. 

I do not wish, however, to be understood to say that we are one the 
threshold of any boom. We have a long way to go to get back to economic 
stability. We have yet to go through with much readjustment in price 
levels, but we are definitely on the road. 

Except for our foreign business in agricultural produce, there is but little 
satisfaction in the posit’on of our foreign trade. I do not propose to enter 
upon even a catalogue of the obstructions to its recovery. I will, however, 
refer to one or two matters in connection with it. The first of these is the 
destructive effect of these violent fluctuations in foreign exchange. No one 
with reason expects foreign currencies to return to pre-war parities over many 
years, but it is certain that until we can secure some measure of stability 
from month to month, there is little hope of our foreign trade or that of any 
other country recovering to normal. 

To-day no merchant, either shipping to or from any country in the 
world, can be assured as to what the delivery price of his goods may be, or 
how he may fare in competition with his next door neighbors who may 
catch a better exchange rate. He has not only the hazard of the market 
which all merchandising involves, but he has the added hazard of fluctu- 
ating currency and the risks become five-fold. It is true that exchange is 
merely the barometer indicating the flow of goods and credit, but with such 
wobbling as we are now subjected to there are things wrong with the 
barometer as well as with the weather. 

We have had many plans proposed for gaining stability in exchange rela- 
tionships, most of them revolving around the issue of flat paper of some 
kind. These are opiates of commerce. Most of them fail to take into 
account the primary basis upon which stability must be erected. That is, 
that the individual nations in the world must balance their budgets and 
cease the processes of inflation. There can be no hope of stability in any 
of the world’s exchanges so long as inflation continues in so considerable 
a part of the world. 

I am perfectly well aware that we should not interest ourselves as a 
Government in stabilizing the budgets and establishing sound currencies 
in foreign countries, but unless our commercial community is willing in 
some way to interest itself in the countries struggling with fiscal and finan- 
cial problems we must expect to pay many thousand fold in the loss of export 
markets and in the employment of our people. 
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If we survey the situation of the Continent of Europe in these aspects, 
the first problem that confronts us is the situation in Germany. The 
solution of this question rests solely upon the wisdom of reparation adjust- 
ment. It should not be beyond the intelligence of the human race to 
gs ecure such a solution of this matter as would result in some stabilization 
of the German mark. Better arrangement of this matter must take 
priority if we are to see stability in any of the European currencies. 

In those countries lying east and southeast of Germany. a different series 
of problems arises, for theirs are not problems in the management of repara- 
tion, but they are great problems of fiscal policies. They are all to some 
degree contending with unbalanced budgets, economic barriers to trade 
and inflation. 

The great banks of issue are the guardians of stability in currencies. It 
would appear to me that these institutions—the Federal Reserve, the Bank 
of England, of France, or Amsterdam, Italy, Spain, &c., could well consider 
that it is within their province to concert some unofficial plan leading to 
re-establishment of most of this primary condition of economic life. Their 
guidance and supervision, indeed, might encourage not only loca] capital 
but such private foreign capital as might be necessary to currency rehahbilita- 
tion in each case. And through such action there might be guidance in 
fiscal policies in some of those countries that are the very premise of stability. 
This is nearer in the realm of possibility to-day than it would have been a 
year ago for gradually nearly every one of these countries is making toward 
a possible balance of exports and imports. 

Due to the many political currents that flow through a)l this area, there 
seems little prospect that these things could be brought about by political 
action. Yet some effort in these directions is at least worth a plan at the 
hands of the great banks of issue, for against them no one can bring the 
charge of other interest than that of economic stability to the world as 
a whole. 

So long as acute economic instability exists in these areas of 200,000,000 
people there is no hope of stability in the rest of the world, nor of our 
commerce. These States are making a manful and vigorous effort to 
build themselves up, but these processes wil] be slow indeed unless they 
can have some assistance from the stronger commercial communities. 

I am not one of those who see American foreign trade disappearing from 
the earth. Great exports of which we are the final supply, and those 
products of our ingenuity and mass production will always be ours, but if 
we would employ all our people we must hold other areas than this. 

Of cur domestic problems one of those that must engross our solicitude 
$ that of unemployment. The volume of this, the most distressing of the 
faults in our economic life, is decreasing. On the other hand, many 
hundreds of thousands of our people have now been unemployed for so long 
a time as to have exhausted their savings. We are in Washington in the 
midst of an unemployment eonference, comprised of representatives of 
every section of the community, the most able of our business and commer. 
cial men. This conference has made constructive recommendations for 
co-operation on the part of every section of the community, both official 
and private in national organization, to meet this issue, and I am happy 
to tell you it is receiving the most extraordinary response throughout the 
country. It is easy to say that the concern of such a conference should 
be the cur: of industry. But, 'n act, all the wisdom on earth on this subject 
will not cure the distress in time to prevent unemployment this winter, 
and the main object of this conference and the firm obligation of the Amer- 
ican people is to take care of it. 

There has been a.great response to the recommendations sent cut by the 
Uremployment Conference iast Saturday morning and the appeal of the 
President that these recommendations should be transformed into com- 
munity action. I know of no quality of the American people that makes 
one’s heart sing with so true satisfaction as their quick response to a call 
for service, the extraordinary ability for initiative in organization to meet 
any problem addressed to them and to do so without the pressure of law or 
bureaucracy. 

If the conference succeeds in this we will have again demonstrated the 
ability of the American people to meet these great issues without plunging 
us into the vicious circle of doles and demoralization that has been the 
only resort of Europe. 

The query comes up in this conference every minute of the day—What 
will restore business to normal? What will bring back employment? 

I could review many recommendations, and among them I could repeat 
the homilies on the primary virtues: I could repeat the list of Congressional 
measures of internationa) policies that would help— but when all this is said 
and done these things but touch the fringe of this great commercial fabric, 
a fabric woven with the wool of American individualism and the warp of 
American resources. A fabric stained in places by selfishness, but yet 
Woven with the lasting pattern of high character, great service and h'gh 
courage. Our Government is not the weaver of this fabric, it is only the 
guardian. It is from the great qualities of our people that our recovery 
wil] come, and with the effort of each and every one of us it would come 
quickly. 








PROPOSAL OF E. F. DAVIES TO RECTIFY TRADE 
SITUATION. 


In declaring that something must be done quickly to rectify 
the trade situation in various countries having relations with 
the United States, not on a basis of charity but to make 
stable business conditions, E. F. Davies, 0. B. E., M anaging 
Director of the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, suggests that a 
foreign loan be made to such countries representing the 
amount of adverse trade balance over the necessary period 
which may be in some cases three or five years only. Mr. 
Davies, who was financial expert adviser to the British Gov- 
ernment during the war, has just arrived in America after 
a visit to the numerous branches of his institution throughout 
South America (it has eighty branches in South America. 
Africa and the Far East), as well as to Spain, France, Hol- 
land, Germany and the Scandinavian countries in which he 
made a close study of financial and business conditions. Mr. 
Davies was formerly Foreign Manager of the London County, 
Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Ltd., London, and devised the 
plan whereby American tourists at the outbreak of the war 
could exchange their money at the rate of $5 to the pound 
instead of paying $6 50, which materially assisted thousands 
of Americans in getting home. Mr. Davies speaks of his 
plan as follows: 





A great many plans have been proposed to enable necessitous countries 
in Europe to solve their exchange problems, but many authorities in the 
large creditor countries usually preface their plans with the remark that 
such countries must first balance their budgets, stop the printing press 
and reduce Government expenditure. 

These theoretical ideas are excellent and it must be apparent to all that 
if debtor countries in Europe could do that, there would be little need of 
outside help and only minor difficulties as the exchange position is merely 
the reflection of the economic position—that is, the effect and not the 
cause. 

The question of the day is: “‘How can debtor countries improve their 
economic position and buy freely again in the markets of the world ?”’ 

Firstly, they must be helped to balance their budgets and reduce expendi- 
ture, as once they have balances their budgets and their exchange will 
improve, facilitating their purchases abroad. 

Why is it that they cannot balance their budgets? 

The adverse trade balance means that there is more demand for foreign 
currencies than the market supplies, consequently, the debtor countries 
find their exchange always depreciating and the depreciated exchange 
increases— 

(a) The cost of living; 

(b) The cost of Government services; 

(c) The cost of a]jl imports. 

In order to meet the increased expenditure the printing press is resorted 
to, which still further depreciates their exchange by creating lack of con- 
fidence. 

This vicious circle makes it impossible to balance budgets. 

Is there any plan whereby necessitous countries can be helped to balance 
their budgets? 

This question is answered by finding a solution for rectifying the adverse 
trade balance. 

in several countries the adverse trade balance can be rectified by loans 
with the certainty of repayment at maturity. 

If the amount of such adverse balance could be supported by foreign 
loans for such a period as would permit a debtor eountry to increase exports 
and balance imports the exchange position would be quickly rectified. 

A foreign loan should be made to such countries representing the amount 
of adverse trade balance over the necessary period which may be in some 
cases three or five years only. 

Such a loan would immediately relieve the situation by eliminating the 
excess demand for foreign currency and the exchange would soon improve, 
thereby having the following effect: 

(a) As an excess demand for foreign currency has an accumulative effect 
and unduly depreciates, the domestic exchange in the plan suggested would 
also have an accumulative effect in improving the exchange. 

(b) The improving exchange would force out the foreign moneys hoarded 
abroad and still further help in appreciating domestic exchange. Many 
people in necessitous countries have hoarded large amounts of foreign 
money, due to the large profits they saw accumulating daily by the con- 
tinuous depreciation of their own currency. 

(c As the exchange improves the adverse trade balance expressed in the 
money of the debtor countries will become less and less; this will 

(1) Reduce the cost of living; 

(2) Reduce Government expenditures at home and abroad; 

(3) Reduce the amount of notes in circulation. As living would become 
cheaper there would not be the great demand for notes there is to-day and 
as the demand slackened it would also draw out the large amounts of 
hoarded notes, which would be paid into the banks and eventually the 
State bank. 

(4) Render easier the balancing of budgets. 

In this way the vicicus circle that an adverse trade balance under present 
circumstances creates is broken and the economic life of the country lends 
itself more easily to be straightened out. 

How would the loans be made? 

The loan or loans should not be paid in cash but in raw materials and 
merchandise, to help restore the life of the country, so that the proceeds of 
the loan would only be used for necessary productive purposes. 

The world to-day is suffering from a lack of confidence, and before con- 
fidence between merchant and merchant can be restored there must be 
confidence between Governments. 

Several countries with depreciated currencies have the necessary values 
in their countries, and in some cases colonies, for putting themselves on a 
proper basis ultimately, but loans are urgently needed in the transition 
stage. If loans are not forthcoming, creditor countries will feel the effect 
as much as debtor countries by increased unemployment, &c., as no country 
can stand alone to-day. 

The majority of necessitous countries look to the United States of America 
and Great Britain to aid them in their temporary difficulties, not from a 
charity viewpoint but from self-interest. European countries want to buy 
American and British goods, but America and Britain must make it possible 
for such purchases to be made. 

It is a business proposition, but the longer it is delayed the more difficult 
will be the solution. 

Another question that is of vital interest for the whole world is that of 
the Inter-Allied debts and German reparations. 

A discussion in an open-minded spirit of this problem would be of great 
value—it must eventually be discussed—mutual concentration and a long 
view by the nations concerned will certainly avoid the possibility of a catas- 
trophe and wil] certainly be cheaper in the end. To get a real grip of any 
situation one must see the situation with the eyes of the other man as well 
28 one's own, and one must not forget that if the great creditor countries 
balance budgets and still further appreciate their own currencies they only 
make it more difficult for other countries which cannot balance their 
budgets to buy from them, so that the quicker such countries are aided to 
balarce their budgets the quicker trade will revive and the sooner their 
purchases will recommence from the United States. 








PROPOSED LIVE STOCK LOAN COMPANIES FOR 
CATTLE FINANCING IN SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS 
AND MONTANA. 


O. P. Byers, of Hutchinson, Kan., conferred on Oct. 22 
with the directors of the War Finance Corporation, presenting 
a proposition to form a new live stock loan company, with 
a capital of from $500,000 to $1,000,000, to take care of the 
financing in connection with re-stocking the farms of South- 
western Kansas with cattle, for which there is ample room 
and plenty of feed. The War Finance Corporation, it is 
announced, agreed to make large advances to this company 
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as soon as its organization is completed, a press statement 
from the Corporation stating: 


Through this company, and other companies being formed in a similar 
way throughout the country, it is expected that the ample resources of the 
War Finance Corporation will be made effective in relieving the pressure 
upon the live stock market of the breeding herds and immature tive stock 
now being forced on the market. 

A telegram from Chairman Marlow, of the Agricultural Loan Agency of 
Montana, informs the War Finance Corporation that shipments of breeding 
hertis from Montana has almost entirely ceased. 

In Montana one or more live stock loan companies are in process of 
organization, through which it is expected that funds of the Corporation 
will be loaned in the State of Montana on a’considerable s¢ale, in addition 
to funds now going out through existing banks and loan companies. 








NEW LIVE STOCK LOAN COMPANY IN NEW MEXICO 
—PROPOSED COMPANY FOR TEXAS. 


A new live stack loan company was formed on Oct. 24 
with 500,000 subscribed capital, $250;000 to be immedi- 
ately paid in. at a meeting of live stock interests, bankers, 
and other business men in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
This company will receive advances from the War Finance 
Corporation, and is expected to be helpful to the live stock 
industry in the New Mexico territory. Information as 
follows also comes from the War Finance Corporation: 


Robert E. Goree. of Houston, Texas, conferred yesterday with the 
board of directors of the War Finance Corporation. Mr. Goree presented 
ampropusition to form a new live stock loan company, with a capital of not 
less than $500.000, to assist in taking care of the financing of the live stock 
industry in Texas. The War Finance Corporation agreed to make advances 
to this company as soon as its organization is completed, which will be 
carried out promptly. 

The total amount of new banking capital for live stock financing is being 
rapidly increased, especially in co-operation with the War Finance Cor- 
poration. 








APPROVAL BY WAR FINANCE CORPORATION OF 
ADVANCES FOR AGRICULTURAL, LIVE STOCK 
PURPOSES, &C. 

Approvat by the War Finance Corporation of three 
advances to banks in Iowa on acricuitura: 1oans for $25,000, 
$15,000 and $10,000, respectively, was announced by the 
Gerporation on Oet. 21. On Oct. 24, it announced that 


ee . 
it had approved the foliowing advances: 


$9,775 to a bank in Nebraska, on agricultural loans . 
400,000 to a bank in North Carolina on agricultural loans. 
300,000 to an exporter in Arkansas on exports of cotton. 
10,000 to an exporter in North Carolina on exports of tobacco. 
5,000 to a bank in Kansas on agricultural loans. 


Additionat advanees, as follows were approved Oct. 


$100,000 to a bank in South Carolina on agricultural loans. 
55,000 to a financing institution in Texas cn live stock. 
45,000 to a bank in Montana on live stock. 
300,000 to a financial institution financing small farmers in N. Y. State. 
260,000 to a bank in South Dakota on agricultural loans. 
36,000 to a bank in South Dakota on ogricultural loans. 
50,060 to a bank in South Dakota on agricultural loans. 
12,000 to a bank in North Dakota on agricultural loans. 
25,000 to a bank in Virginie on agricultural loans. 
9,609 to 2 bank in Nebraske on agr'cultural loans. 
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OFFERING OF BONDS OF CALIFORNIA JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANK AND LIBERTY JOINT STOCK LAND 
BANK OF SALINA, KANSAS. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine. of New York and Chicago. 
and William R. Compton of New York, are offering $1,- 
500,000 bonds of the California Joint Stock Land Bank of 
San Francisco, Cal., and $500,000 bonds of the Liberty 
Joint Stock Land Bank of Salina, Kanses, at 101 and interest 
to yield about 524% to optional maturity and 54% there- 
after. Both issues are dated Nov. 1921 and are due 
Nov. 1 1951; they are redeemable at par and accured interest 
on any date after ten years from the date of issue. They are 
in coupon form, in denomination of $1,000, and are fully 
registrable and interchangeable. Interest (644%) is payable 
semi-annually May 1 and Nov. 1 at the Bank of issue or the 
offering hotises. The offering of an issue of $1,000,000 
California Joint Stock Land Bank 5%% bonds by the 
Bank of Italy was refetred to in our issue of Sept. 17, p. 1204; 
the bonds of the California Joint Stock Land Bank offered 
by Halsey Stuart & Co. and Compton & Co., are we under- 
stand the same as those previously offered—the total issue 
being $1,500,000. It happens also that an issue of Liberty 
Joint Stock Land Bank, Salina Kans., bonds were included 
in an offering announced by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and 
William R. Compton & Co. on Sept. 26, and mentioned in 
these columns Oct. 1 page 1409. The present bonds now 
being offered in the case of the Joint Stock Land Bank at 
Salina are we understand distinct from the offering hereto- 
fore announced. 





FORMER COMPTROLLER WILLIAMS IN ANSWER TO 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY RELATIVE TO SALARIES 
PATD BY FEDERAL ‘RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK. 


Former Comptroller of the Currency John Skelton Williams 
has somethinz further to say this webk rélative to the salaries 
paid to certain officials and employees of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, his -present comments being addressed 
to 'Geotge Foster Péabotly, in answer to the lutter’s letter 
of last week, which we printed on page 1725 in our issue of 
a week ago. Replying to Mr. Péabody’s suggestion, that he 
‘“‘make a careful examination into the 'fatts of the ¢age” and 
then proceed to ‘‘do what may be possible to counteract the 
evil effects’ of his utterancés, Mr. Williams asserts that 
“it is beéattse I ‘have trade cardfil exatiination that I am 
convineed of the wanton extravagance of the New York 
Bank’s se@lary schedule ‘which 'paid ‘out in 1920 for salaries, 
$4,639,273, exclusive of othér huge expénse disbursements.” 
Mr. Williams makes the further statement that “I have 
made no loose or uncotisidered assertions or sugréstions. 
What [ have said on this subject has beén backed by fadts 
and figures from the records.” He adds that “it seems to me 
if the Directors of the New York Federal Reserve Bank are 
confident of their ability to demonstrate the propriety of 
their policies and actions, they should welcome and urge a 
thorough and impartial investigation by Congress.”” Mr. 
Williams argues that “if we assume that conditions justify 
the Government in reducing the pay of railwaymen and giv- 
ing them the choice between accepting the reduction and 
seeking other employment, the same conditions surely would 
justify the like course toward Reserve Bank employees, paid 
far more than we allow a Cabinet Officer, a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Lieutenant-General of the Army, a 
Senator, a Representative or the Vice-President of the 
United States.’”’ In full, Mr. Williams’s letter follows: 


October 24 1921. 
Mr. George Foster Peabody, Saratoga Springs, New York, 


Dear Mr. Prabody:—It is safe to assume that only the universal respect 
justly commanded by your good name could have secured consideration and 
space for your open letter to me of the 19th inst. defending the salaries 
paid to certain officials and employees of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York printed in the newspapers of Oct. 21. 

Upon receiving your letter I promptly telegraphed you caliing attention 
io your omission to deny the correctness of my figures concerning the 
excessive salaries referred to, and asked you to write me promptly pointing 
out all inaccuracies, if any there were, in figures, or elsewhere, in my letter 
complained of. I have to-day your telegram stating that you had not 
even seen my letter in the ‘“Manufacturers Record” which you undertake 
to criticise, but you complaisantly assert that ‘‘comparative figures have no 
relation to question of proper payment for services rendered New York 
Bank which is responsiblity of Directors,’’ &c. | 

You call attention to your large experience in receiving and paying 
salaries, but my criticisms are also made in the light of a fairly extensive 
business experience and knowledge of organization and the value of service-— 
having at times in civil life held the chief executive position in organizations 
employing more than five times the maximum number of employees ever 
on the payrolis of the New York Reserve Bank. 

I am constrained to believe that you amiability, your good nature and a 
sense of loyalty to colleagues and institution, which I think mistaken, have 
been permitted to becloud your usually clear judgment. You attempt to 
defend the indefensible and to attack the impregnable. I would be entirely 
willing to trust the common sense and information of the general public 
to supply answer to your defense without suggestion from me. I reply 
only because the unhappy habit of self-complacency which afflicts the 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington and the Governor of the New York 
Reserve Bank, and his immediate associates, may induce them to take my 
silence as indication that my criticisms of them may not be warranted. 

You are kind enough to suggest that I ‘‘make a careful examination into 
the facts of the case. which can be readily ascertained,’’ and that I then 
proceed to “‘do what may be possible to counteract the evil effects’ of my 
utterances. It is because I have made careful examination that |] am 
convinced of the wanton extravagance of the New York Bank's salary 
schedule which paid out in 1920 for salaries $4,639,273, exclusive of other 
huge expense disbursements. In my view. my action in furnishing Senator 
Heflin the facts and figures on which he based his demand for investiga- 
tien of the conduct of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, was not “‘un- 
patriotic” or ‘‘unsocial” as you assert it to be. I know of no higher patriotic 
duty of a citizen than exposure of abuses in government and misuse of public 
money and earnest endeavor for reformation. ‘There can be no more im- 
perative social duty than honest attempt to save well-meaning gentlemen 
from mistakes disastrous, in many ways, to the public welfare and inevitably 
injurious to themselves and their reputations. 

I have made no loose or unconsidered assertions or suggestions. What 
I have said on this subject has been backed by facts and figures from the 
records. It seems to me if the Directors of the New York Reserve Bank 
are confident of their ability to demonstrate the propriety of their policies 
and actions, they should welcome and urge a thorough and impartial 
investigation by Congress. For my part I am willing to abide the results 
of such an investigation, absolutely convinced that the evidence to be elicited 
by it will sustain my assertions and contentions. I invite you and all the 
members and officials of the New York Reserve Bank to join me in effort 
to further and hasten such investigation as will bring the whole question to 
final test and determination. If they have as much confidence in their 
position as I have in mine, surely they will accept this invitation. Your 
suggestion that I write Senator Heflin retracting or modifying my criticisms 
of the course of the Directors savors somewhat Of desire to head off the 
investigation which all of us who are honest in oar pdsitions and convinced 
of the righteousness of our own acts should long for. 

You inform me and the public that certain apparently indispensable 
officials of the New York Réserve Bank were lost because of higher salarie 


, than the Government was paying them offered in other employment, the 


places, happily, being filled by promotion. Other indispensables were 
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presumably retained by process of piteous persuasion or expansion of 
salaries. This has its humorous aspects when we consider known facts 
and obvious possibilities. It leaves us to surmise what would have happened 
if one or some of these gentlemen had died or followed the example or 
Governor Strong and gone off on long vacations, six months or a year at a 
time. To the ordinary mind it seems, however, that if the bank could 
continue to function smoothly with its Governor, at $50,000 a year, absent 
through many months in a most critical period, it might have survived the 
loss or substitution of any minor official. When we remember the thousands 
of capable writers, editors and reporters doing good work at $5,000 a year, 
or less, it seems rather absurd to assume that the ‘‘publicity’’ department 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank requires men at salaries of $10,000 
a year to aid in giving “literary finish”’ to their press statements. When 
we realize that Justices of the Supreme Court, Cabinet Officers, Senators, 
Railway executives and others in positions of vast responsibility, involving 
great labor and requiring great ability, die or resign and are replaced 
promptly from the intellectual resources of the country, it is hopelessly 
futile to attempt to make the public believe that it was’necessary for the 
country’s well-being and the operation of this Bank to pile up such increases 
of salaries. 

The New York paper of Oct. 1 printed a circular letter signed “Benj. 
Strong, Governor’’ addressed ‘‘to the employees’’ of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York notifying them that: 

“. . . . it appears that a continuance of quarter] 
extra compensation is no longer justified. You are advised, therefore, 
that such payments are now discontinued, and that no payment for that 
purpore will be made for the quarter ending Sept. 30 1921. The action 


announced above is the inevitable co uence of general economic develop- 
ments during the past months with which all of the employees are familiar. 


But as far as the public is informed the ‘‘familiarity’’ of the officers and 
directcrs of the New York Reserve Bank with ‘‘economic developments in 
the past months” has not yet induced the officers drawing $30,000, 240,000 
or $50,000 to scale their own salaries, the curtailment of compensation it 
appears, applied only to employees who are receiving an average of less than 
$2,000 a year salaries, with which to support themselves, their wives and 
chiidren. P 

The Government has never had any trouble in finding men of character 
and ability to fill the office of Sub-treasurer at New York at a salary, I 
understand, which was approximately one-eighth or one-tenth of that now 
paid to the Governor of the New York Reserve Bank. Among the Sub- 
treasurers who gave their time and some of them during very trying and 
critical periods to that office was the Honorable Robert Bacon, subsequently 
Ambascsador to France, and more latterly, Honorabie Martin Vogel, who 
rendered conspicuous service in the office of Sub-treasurer during the war, 
especiaLy in connection with the flotation of the severa! issues of Liberty 
bonds. Numerous other names could be given of men of ability and national 
reputation who accepted the Sub-treasurership at New York for a mere 
fraction of the salaries paid to numerous individual officers in the New 
York Reserve Bank. A comparison of the expense account and salary 
scale of the Sub-treasury with that of the New York Reserve Bank would 
be instructive. 

As illustrative of the healthy effect ef publicity in the matter of salaries 
1 will mention a case which came under my observation as Comptroller of 
the Currency. I discovered that a certain banking institution, a member of 
the New York Reserve Bank, was paying to ite chief executive officer a 
salary of $75,000 per annum, and as I had reason to believe that this was 
withcut the knowledge of some of his fellow-directors as well as other stock- 
holders of the Bank I instructed the Bank Examiner to bring the subject 
to the attention of the full Board of Directors, with the result that the 
extravagant salary was promptly reduced to £37,500, and subsequently 
to zero—but the official still clung to the office. 

if the payment of a saJary to either a bank official or a Government 
emp'oyee is reasonable and justified there can be no harm in giving the facts 
to those who pay those salaries, whether they be the shareholders of a bank, 

_ or the public who pay the taxes. 

It is a cold and naked fact that fifteen of the thirty ‘‘officers’’ and publicity 
experts of the New York Bank are drawing from the Treasury of the Bank, 
annually, in salaries (90° of any reduction in those salaries would go into 
the Federal Treasury) more money than all the ten Members of the Cabinet, 
all the nine Members of the Supreme Court, six United States Senators and 
ten Governors of States, combined. It is also true that the salaries of ten 
officers of the New York Reserve Bank aggregate more than $250,000 while 
the total salaries of ten principal officers of the Bureau of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, charged, among other duties, with the supervision and 
é:;amination of 8,000 national banks, aggregate $36,900. 

This seems to me to be a scandal and a shame which can not be cloaked 
even by the sanction of Mr. George Foster Peabody, justly respected as you 
are. It seems to me to be especially outrageously while we are demanding 
that working peopie, farmers, merchants and manufacturers accept reduc- 
tions in their wages or practically extinction of profits in their business and 
while the evi) forces of unrest and destruction are seeking pretexts on which 
to stir resentment against the Government and cenflict between classes. 
These forces need no more powerful appeal to prejudices and hate than the 
fact that one department of the Government is reducing the wages of 
railway employees and another department jumping salaries up to $30,000, 
$40,000 or $50.000 a year, on the plea that the person favored is indispen- 
sable to the life of the Government or one of its institutions. 

If we assume that conditions justify the Government in reducing the pay 
of railway men and giving them the choice between accepting the reduction 
and seeking other employment, the same conditions surely would justify 
the like course toward Reserve Bank employees paid far more than we 
allow a Cabinet Officer, a Justice of the Supreme Court, the Lieutenant- 
General of the Army, a Senator, a Representative or the Vice-President of 
the United States. 

My views on this subject with which I venture to hope you will acquaint 
yourself more fully, before criticising them, are set forth at some length 
(a) in my letter to the ‘‘Manufacturers Record”’ of Sept. 12 1921, which you 
condemn, though you tell me you have not even seen it (b) in my address 
at Augusta, Ga., July 14 1921 (copy of which was sent to you and other 

' Directors of the New York Reserve Bank) (c) in my letter of the 17th 
inst. to the Chairman of the Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry 
and (d) in my letter of Sept. 27 1921, to the Charlotte, N. C., ‘‘Observer,”’ 
all of wh‘ch you will find printed in the columns of the ‘‘Commercial and 
Financia] Chronicle’ of New York to which I do not doubt you subscribe, 
and which in its last issue also publisbed in full your open letter to me of 
the 19th inst. 


payments of 


Yours very truly, 
JOMNN SKELTON WILLIAMS 








GOVERNOR STRONG IN DEFENSE OF SALARIES PAID 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK. 
Resides the answers which have been made by W. P. G. 

farding, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, and 





| George Foster Peabody, Deputy Chairman of the Federal 


teserve Bank of New York, to the criticisms directed by 
former Comptroller of the Currency John Skelton Williams, 
toward the salaries paid to officers and employees of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Benjamin Strone. 
Governor of that bank, has taken occasion to reply to Mr. 
Williams. Governor Harding’s answer was published in 
these columns Oct. 15, page 1632, while that of Mr. Pea- 
body appeared in our issue of Saturday last, page 1724. 
Governor Strong, in controverting the allegations of Mr. 
Williams, addressed Governor Harding—his letter, while 
bearing date of Oct. 6, having been made public only the 
current week. Referring to the letter of former Comptrol- 
ler Williams to the Editor of the “Manufacturers’ Record,’ 
which was intended to show the increases to certain offi- 
cers of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, and which, as 
indicated in our issue of Oct. 8, page 1523, was inserted in 
the “Congressional Record” at the instance of Senator Hef- 
lin, Governor Strong declares certain statements therein 
to be “wholly inaccurate or purposely misleading.” Gov- 
ernor Strong goes into the matter exhaustively, stating in 
concluding his comments that “it has been the purpose of 
this letter to submit facts and figures which it is believed 
will be convincing that the salaries in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York are not only not extravagantly high, 
as has been asserted, but are much lower than the general 
level of salaries for similar services in the community.” In 
summarizing the discussion of the question of officers’ sal- 
aries, Governor Strong states that it appears 

(1) That while the bank’s volume of work from the year 1915 through 
1920 has increased 64 times, and the number of employees has increased 38 
times, nevertheless the number of officers has increased only 6 times. 


(2) That the average salary of all officers has remained extraordinarily 
constant around $13,000. 

(3) That the proportion of officers to employees (1 to 80) is less than 
that obtaining in any of the other Federal Reserve banks, which range 1 to 
65, the lowest, to 1 to 21, the highest, and smaller than the proportion of 
officers and employees in eight of the largest commercial banks in New 
York City, which range from 1 to 57 to 1 to 14. 

(4) That the proportion of officers’ salaries to total resources in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York (.024%) is smaller than in any of the 
other Federal Reserve banks except one, which is .023%, the others run- 
ning as high as .074%, and it is also smaller than the proportion of officers’ 
salaries to total resources in seven of the largest commercial banks in New 
York City, which range from .07%, the lowest, to .36%, the highest. 

(5) That the proportion of officers’ salaries to the total payroll of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York (9.5%) is smaller than that in any of 
the other Federal Reserve banks except one, which is precisely the same, 
the others ranging from 10.5% to as high as 19.1%, and it is also smaller 
than the proportion of officers’ salaries to the total payroll of seven of the 
largest commercial banks in New York City, which range from 20 to 38%. 


One of the tables which Governor Strong submits shows 
that on Jan. 1 1915 the bank had 36 employees (exclusive 
of officers), that the annual payroll (exclusive of officers) 
was $48,014—the average salary, exclusive of the bonus, 
being $1,334, while on Jan. 1 1921, the number of employees 
was 2,734, with the annual payroll at $4,056,783, and the 
average salary $1,484, and he states that “while the salary 
roll as a whole has increased rapidly the increase is due 
principally to the large increase in the number of employees 
on the bank’s payroll, an increase necessitated by the very 
rapid growth in the bank’s business from the shell of an or- 
ganization in 1914 to what is now the largest bank in the 
United States, with over $1,500,000,000 in resources, doing 
billions of dollars of business a year, and frequently $1,000.- 
000,000 in transactions in one day.” Governor Strong like- 
wise presents a revised list of the salaries paid to those 
officers whose salary increases were cited by Mr. Williams, 
together with a correct statement of the initial salary paid 
to each of them by the bank. “This table,” says Governor 
Strong, “illustrates the cases of those officers of the bank 
whose salaries are specifically criticised by Mr. Williams, 
and accounts in part for the increase in the total official 
salary roll from $93,000 in 1916 to $400,000 in 1920.” “But 
the real explanation of that increase,” continues Governor 
Strong, “is attributed not so much to individual increases 
as to the extraordinary growth in the work of the bank, 
resulting in consequent additions both to the number of 
employees and officers.” Governor Strong states among 
other things that “most of the important officers of the 
bank have received and declined attractive offers at salaries 
in excess of those which they now receive from the bank,” 
and that “it is necessary, therefore, that the bank, in order 
to retain the services of men of ability, essential to the 
successful conduct of the business of a bank with resources 
exceeding $1,500,000,000, and doing a business of many bil- 
lions of dollars a year, pay salaries somewhat commensu- 
rate with, even if not equal to the market value of their 
services.” The following is Governor Strong’s letter in full: 
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Dear Governor Hardixzg: 

Mr. John Skelton Williams, former Comptroller of the Currency, in an 
address made in Augu.ta on July 14 1921, printed in the ‘Congressional 
Record’ under date of July 20 1921, and printed on pages 36-48 of Part 13 
of the Hearings before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, has 
made certain charges involving the salary policy cof the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. In an open letter, lated September 12 1921, published 
on the cover page of the ‘‘Manufacturers’ Record’ of September 22 1921, 
he has enlarged upon those charges and has made certain statements that 
are wholly inaccurate or purposely misleading. In a speech before the 
United States Senate on October 1 1921, Senator Heflin introduced into the 
“Congressional Record’’ (see page 6645 of the October 3 1921 issue) a com- 
plete copy of that letter, suggesting ‘‘a clean-up of the high salary scandal 
at the Reserve Bank in New York,” and intimating that the Republican 
Party should ask for “an immediate investigation of this whole disgrace- 
ful affair,” which he states was “‘permitted’’ by the Federal Reserve Board 
without protest by the Senate. 

All of the present salaries in effect at the Federal Reserve Bank in New 
‘York were approved by the Federal Reserve Board under the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and in a general way they are, of course, familiar 
with the necessities for those increases. But for the convenience of the 
Board, and for such disposition as it might deem proper, I wish to submit 
herewith a complete review of the conditions and circumstances upon which 
the salary policy of the bank has been based, and to answer concretely the 
charges which have been made against increases heretofore granted. 

In brief, the criticisms may be summarized in these two statements ap- 
pearing in the Augusta speech just referred to, one, that “the total payroll 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in the period of acute deflation 
from 1919 to 1920 actually increased $778,000 in that one year,” and two, 
that the salaries paid to all officers of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York in 1916 “aggregated $93,000, while the amount paid for officers’ 
salaries for the same bank in 1920 was over $400,000.” 

The letter appearing in the ‘‘Manufacturers’ Record,’’ which is an elabor- 
ation of previous critical statements, is printed on the cover page of that 
paper and is directed solely as an attack against the Federal Reserve Bank 
in the matter of salaries. This letter has been distributed widely through- 
out the country. It is obviously designed to create a most incomplete and 
misleading picture, presenting in absolute terms the amounts of increase 
in the payroll to officers and employees of the Federal Reserve Bank, with- 
out relating those increases to the growth in the volume of work performed 
by that institution and without preferring in any way to the general aver- 
age of individual salaries, or to other pertinent factors. I would like to 
discuss these matters in detail and on their merits. 

The statement is made that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has 
been “distinctly extravagant,” and that “despite the reticence of the offi- 
cials’” he can give some facts and figares of interest to the readers of the 
periodical to which his letter was addressed. This inference that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank has attempted improperly to conceal anything is wholly 
unfounded. There is not now, and never has been, an undue ‘“‘reticence’’ 
on the part of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York concerning any of 
the details of its expense account, whether salaries or other items of ex- 
pense. So far as salaries are concerned, and that seems to be the chief 
item on which his charge of extravagance is based, Section 4 of the Federal 
Reserve Act provides that “any compensation that may be provided by 
boards of directors of Federal Reserve banks for directors, officers or em- 
ployees shall be subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board.” 
Every increase in the salary of any officer or employee of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has been approved by the Federal Reserve Board, 
and it, in its annual report to Congress, under the caption “Personnel and 
Salaries,’’ reviews the number of officers and employees of every Federal 
Reserve bank for each year, reciting the amount of the salary received by 
the “Chairman and Federal Reserve Agent,” the “Governor,’’ the “Deputy 
Governor,” and “Other Officers,’’ stating how many there are in each 
group, where there are more than one, and giving the aggregate for each 
group. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to understand how Mr. Wil- 
liams, an ex-officio member of the Federal Reserve Board, whose duty it 
was to approve of salaries of all officers of all Federal Reserve banks, and 
who, himself, approved of several different annual reports of the Federal 
Reserve Board to Congress, including the present form and method of re- 
porting the salaries of the Federal Reserve banks, can now with honesty 
or fairness make the statement that there is “‘any secrecy as to the salaries 
or compensation paid to the officers and other employees of the Federal 
Reserve banks.’’ If he believed that there is any “‘secrecy’’ in the reports 
of the Federal Reserve Board, it must be because he now regards as inade- 
quate for his own private purposes reports which he himself approved when 
he was a member of the Federal Reserve Board, and which he apparently 
at that time thought were sufficiently frank and explicit for the purposes 
of Congress and the public. While it is true that the annual reports of the 
Board to Congress do not now mention the names of the individual officers 
of the various Federal Reserve banks, it is obvious that the reason for that 
is solely one of convenience and economy. There is sufficient data given in 
each annual report with respect to the salaries of those banks not only to 
furnish a very definite picture of salary payments as a whole, but also to 
form the basis of an intelligent request for more detailed information on 
the part of any member of Congress who may be interested in learning fur- 
ther details. The charge that there is any “secrecy” must, therefore, be 
disregarded both as an inaccurate criticism of a practice which Mr. Wil- 
liams himself was a party to for several years. It would be interesting to 
know how far as a member of the Board he actually approved of the salary 
increases in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, which he now flaunts 
before the public as an example of extravagance and waste in the expendi- 
ture of what he erroneously terms “public money’’! 

But independently of his own action in all of these matter~. it is the 
belief of the officers of the bank that the salaries paid by it huve not been 
and are net now in excess of the value of the services rendered, and an 
examination of the records and statistics which have been prepared for and 
considered by the officers will, I believe, be determinative of the fact that 
the salaries of both officers and employees of the Federal Iteserve Bank 
have, on the whole, been much lower, rather than higher, than the market 
for such services in the City of New York. What are the facts? 

Employees’ Salaries.—Mr. Williams has said that the total payroll of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York ‘‘in the period of acute deflation 
from 1919 to 1920 actually increased $778,000 in that one year.” It is 
needless to comment upon the inaccuracy of the statement that the period 
from 1919 to 1920, when the increase of $778,000 in the salary roll of the 
Federal Reserve Bank took place, was a period of “acute deflation,” since it 
was at that time, in January of 1920, that prices were rising at their most 
rapid rate. An inspection of the chart hereto attached, indicating the trend 
of wholesale commodity prices in four countries shows graphically how 
rapid was the rise in these prices in the winter of 1919-20, when the in- 
erease in the salary roll to which Mr. Williams refers took place. The 
yeneral index shows an increase from 207° to 238% of the pre-war level 
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between June 1919 and December 1919. So, also, the report of the 
National Industrial Conferenee Board on the cost of living in the United 
States, and particularly the report of the Department of Labor showing 
the cost of living in the City of New York; which are attached hereto, show 
conclusively that the greatest increase in living costs took place 
in the fall of 1919, when the index shows an increase in the City of New 
York of 17% from 176% in July 1919 to 206% on Jan. 1 1920. Further- 
more, from the first of January 1920 to the high point, in May 1920, 
living costs increased still further by 7%. It seems, therefore, that the 
statement that has been made on numerous occasions, and which eyen as 
late as Sept. 12 1921, was presented to the public in an open letter to the 
‘‘Manufacturers’ Record,’’ concerning the great increase in the salary roll 
of the bank during what is called “the years of acute deflation from 1919 
to 1920’ is wholly misleading and obviously calculated to deceive the public 
as to the true state of facts. 

Furthermore, in all of the criticisms with reference to the increase in 
the bank’s salary roll, no mention was made of the tremendous growth in 
the work of the bank during the period referred to. In considering the 
propriety of salary expenditures it is necessary to bear in mind these two 
factors: first, the relation of the number of employees to the volume of 
business done, and second, the general average salary for each individual. If 
it can be demonstrated, as I believe the statistics and charts submitted here- 
with do demonstrate, that the bank’s force has not increased out of propor- 
tion to the volume of work done, the only other question for consideration 
is whether the general average salary has increased out of proportion to 
the general wage scale in the same vicinity. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York was organized in November 1914. 
On January 1 1915 the total number of employees (exclusive of officers) 
was 36; the total annual payroll (exclusive of officers) was $48,014; and 
the general average of all salaries paid was $1,334. Following is submitted 
a table, showing the change in the number of employees at the bank, the 


total annual payroll, and the general average salary for the first of each 
year from 1915 to 1921 inclusive: 


Average 

Salary, 

Number Total Exclusive 

of Em- Annual of Any 
Y ear— ployees. Payroll. Bonus. 
Jan. 1 1915- --- nha ae oie a a 36 $48,014 $1,334 
a Ak I oo ticik co dash neste a0 stn ese. hte tata 71 85,987 1,211] 
a A oe ak, cocth ants te haan Waa te fn il os 164 160,460 978 
1) Di a accdbbnebienr anne anes « $14 $53,256 1,048 
EE Tt EL ar Ss inten an a nioaaide ene 2,630 3,007 ,550 1,144 
A PUT ols in ahi Dati Ae ae Ghapen ch a ee 2,768 3,965,660 1,433 
I RP pete AG epee 2,734 4,056,783 1,484 


It will be observed from this table that while the salary roll as a whole 
has increased rapidly, the increase is due principally to the large increase 
in the number of employees on the bank’s payroll, an increase necessitated 
by the very rapid growth in the bank’s business from the shell of an or- 
ganization in 1914 to what is now the largest bank in the United States, 
with over $1,500,000,000 in resources, doing billions of dcellars of busines 
a year, and frequently $1,000,000,000 in transactions in one day. I am 
submitting herewith for the information of the Board a table showing the 
growth in the bank’s work during this period. Summarized, this table 
shows that the volume of work done by the bank during the year 1920 
was over 64 times what it was during the calendar year 1915. In spite, 
however, of this extraordinary increase in the volume of work done by those 
departments of the bank in which it is possible to measure the volume of 
work, nevertheless the number of employees in those same departments 
increased only 31 times between Dec. 31 1915 and Dec. 31 1920, and only 
38 times for the entire bank during the same period. Admitting that the 
total payroll has not increased out of proportion to the work performed by 
the employees (in fact, it is relatively many times less) the next question 
is whether the average individual salary is consistent with the general wage 
scale in the community. The figures heretofore presented indicate that 
the general average salary (exclusive of bonus) on January 1 1915 was 
$1,334; on January 1 1916, $1,211; on January 1 1917, $978; on Janu- 
ary 1 1918, $1,048; on January 1 1919, $1,144; on January 1 1920, $1,438, 
and on January 1 1921, $1,484. The figures covering the general average 
salary, graphically portrayed in a chart submitted herewith, indicate that 
the increase in the average salary (exclusive of bonus) of the bank’s em- 
ployees was 8% from January 1 1915, to and including January 1 1920, 
when the increase of $665,321 in the employees’ salary roll to which Mr. 
Williams refers was made. It was then that the first large increase ($240) 
in the average salaries of the Federal Reserve Bank employees took place. 

What was the justification for this increase? It became apparent to the 
officers of the bank during the latter part of 1919 that the financial distress 
of many of the clerks was very acute. Many requests had been received 
from the employees for salary increases and, upon investigation, it was 
found that in most cases accumulated savings had been exhausted; many 
employees had contracted neessary debts and were unable to pay them; and 
some could not afford to buy requisite clothing and food. The conditions 
disclosed by this investigation were such as to constitute a source of real 
danger to the bank in the handling of cash and securities, and demanded 
that a general salary increase be made. Before that increase was recom- 
mended, however, the Federa] Reserve Bank officials made a thorough and 
careful analysis of the conditions of the employees, not only in their rela- 
tion to the increased cost of living, but also in their relation to other bank 
employees in New York City. A very lengthy and careful report was pre- 
pared and submitted to the Federal Reserve Board. It contained an analysis 
of the salaries paid to employees of ten other banks located in the Oity of 
New York, itemizing not only the general average salary, but the amount 
of extra bonus and high cost of living bonus paid by each bank. It 
showed that while the average salary paid at that time, that is, in 1919, 
to the employees of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, including the 
bonus of 20%, was $1,440, nevertheless the average salary paid to the em- 
ployees of each of the other ten banks, tncluding the bonus, ranged from 
a minimum of $1,620 in the case of one bank to $2,265 in the case of an- 
other. In fact, the average salary of six of these banks, including the 
bonus, was over $2,100. Independently of bonuses, it was seen that our 
average salary was only $1,200, which was lower than that of all the other 
banks except one, which paid a bonus of 70%. 

It was also found that the United States Bureau of Labor statistics for 
September 1919, showed that food prices for the City of New York in- 
creased 75% over 1914, and that from 1914 to June 1919, clothing had 
increased 152% ; housing, 13% ; fuel and light, 45%; furniture, household 
goods, etc., 137%; and miscellaneous or sundry items, 75%. While the 
United States Bureau of Labor reports show that food prices for New York 
City had increased only 75%, and while the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in its own report on business conditions, dated Oct. 20 1919, stated 
that the expenditure for food for a typical family in New York City had 
increased 70.7% since 1914, nevertheless figures published by the State 
linlustrial Commission on September 22 1919 showed that food prices aver- 
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aged 90° higher than in June 1914, and the investigation of the condi- 
tions of our own employees revealed the fact that their rents had increased 
on the average about 30.6% for the year 1919. 

The results of these conditions were obvious. The high wages that were 
being paid at that time to skilled and unskilled mechanics, longshoremen, 
truck drivers, common laborers and other workers were given much pub- 
licity in the press and caused our employees to compare their salaries with 
the salaries received by those of other classes of wage-earners. Much dis- 
satisfaction resulted among the clerical force generally, and this prompted 
several attempts to organize the bank clerks ard other employees into unions 
for the purpose of correcting the unfavorable scale of wages which they were 
being paid. 

Under all these circumstances and conditions the directors were forced 
to the conclusion that a very substantial revision in the salary scale was 
imperative in order to maintain the morale and necessities of the force and 
a continuance of the successful operation of the bank. The recommenda- 
tions made by the directors for salary increases on January 1 1920 amounted 
to $665,321. These increases, which were approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board on December 19 1919, increased the average salary, independent of 
bonus, from $1,193 to $1,433, and since that time the average has varied 
between $1,424 and a high of $1,491 in February of 1921. At the present 
time (September 15 1921) it is $1,489, but the bonus of 20%, which was 
being paid for the first quarter of 1921, was reduced to 10% in the second 
quarter and has since been entirely eliminated. 

It may be well at this time briefly to refer to the fact that in 1916, 
owing to increases in the cost of living which took place during that year 
(see chart on cost of living attached hereto), the directors of the bank 
recommended the payment of a bonus or extra compensation on a graded 
scale fo 10%, 74%2% and 5%. The purpose of this action was to enable 
the bank’s employees to meet rapidly increasing living costs without at the 
same time adding to their salaries a permanent increase. There is en- 
closed herewith a table showing the amount of annual salary roll and extra 
compensation payments from 1915 to July 1 1921, when the last extra 
compensation was paid. As previously remarked, it has now been omitted 
entirely. The figures, charts and tables already submitted have made ap- 
propriate references to the so-called bonus or extra compensation payments, 
and clearly indicate how relatively low has been the average salary of the 
bank’s employees, even including the extra compensation. 

Official Salaries: The next charge which Mr. Williams makes concern- 
ing the administration of salaries by the Federal Reserve Bank is that 
with respect to the salaries of the bank’s officers. The comparisons which 
have already been made of the employees’ salaries, and the necessity for 
increases in those salaries, are pertinent to a consideration of the changes 
in the salaries of the officers of the bank, although there are other consid- 
erations perhaps even more so. 

In his letter of September 12 1921, appearing in the ‘*Manufacturers’ 
Record,”’ he lays particular stress upon the increases in the salaries paid to 
certain offiers of the bank “indicating increases in salaries from the time 
of their employment to 1920-21.”" While he qualifies the figures which 
he gives by the statement that he believes they are substantially correct, he 
adds that he believes that they probably under-state, rather than over-state, 
the salaries paid at that time. This list of figures is inaccurate in part, 
and misleading in whole. It refers to the salaries of only a few more than 
half of the entire list of officers and is inaccurate even in many of those 
which it does recite. 

There follows a revised list of the salaries paid to those officers selected 
by Mr. Williams, together with a correct statement of the initial salary 
paid to each of them by the bank. For the sake of convenience the per- 
centage of increage has also been given, together with the number of years 
oyer which that increase is sprg3d. Inasmuch as Mr. Williams makes the 
charge, that 60% of the 24 officers mentioned by him never received over 
$1,500 to $2,500 before they came to the Reserve Bank, there is another 
column indicating the salary each officer received prior to his employment 
by the bank, whether as an officer or an employee. This particular ref- 
erence will be discussed later. 








Salary % Incr. % Incr. No.of 
Prtor to Since Since Years 

F.R. Bank Intttal Present Employ- Made inF. 

Officer— Employment. Salary. Salary. ment. Officer. R. BR. 
Benjamin Strong.... *$60,000 $30,000 $50,000 66. 66. 7 
Pree Jay......---~- *16,500 16,000 30,000 87.5 87.5 7 
6 tes CMRD. oe ccdceee 20,000 25,000 30,000 20. 20. 4 
E. R. Kenzel._....-.- 3,000 4,200 22,000 423.8 423.8 7 
i ee eke 6,500 10,000 30,000 200.0 200. 6 
G. L. Harrison... ~~. a 10,000 22,000 25,000 13.6 13.6 1 
Francis Oakey .-.-.-.- 20,000 20,000 20,000 tee ae 2 
L. H. Hendricks. . - - 9,500 6,000 18,000 200. 200. 7 
Te ian 20,000 b7 ,000 18,000 Saat ae 3 
Shepard Morgan ---- 7,500 11,000 15,000 36.4 36.4 2 
es Ge MO cocucecc b4,800 12,000 15,000 25. 25. 2 
A. W. Gilbart.....- 3,000 2,400 12,500 420.8 247.2 7 
J. D. Higgins._....- 3,000 3,000 12.000 #300. 140. 7 
J. W. Jones. ...---.- 2,600 4,800 10,000 108.3 108.3 4 
L. BR. Bounds. -___.-_- 2,800 2,400 12,500 420.8 247.2 4 
J.ts. Magpis.......- 12,500 9,000 12,000 33.3 ER 1 
Can Snyder, _......- 10,000 10,000 10,000 gives oak a 2 
W. B. Matteson ----- 2,200 2,400 10,000 316.6 150. 7 
Bit BAM cw Sco ccns 1,320 1,500 10,000 566.6 316.6 7 
G,. BE. Chapin.___.__ 3,000 3,600 10,000 177.7 108.3 4 
H. M. Jefferson... 3,000 3,500 8,000 128.5 128.5 7 
J.B. Crane......-.. 1,320 1,080 7,500 594.5 108.3 6 
W.A. Hamilton... -_- 4,000 "2,400 7,000 191.6 75. 4 
R. M. O’Hara.....-. 3,500 3,000 8,400 180. 40. 4 

*Includes bonug and directors’ and committee fees. a Federal Government 


service. b Half time. 


This table illustrates the cases of those offiers of the bank whose salaries 
are specifically criticized by Mr. Williams, and accounts in part for the in- 
crease in the total official salary roll from $93,000 in 1916 to $400,000 in 
1920. But the real explanation of that increase is attributed, not so much 
to individual increases as to the extraordinary growth in the work of the 
bank, resulting in consequent additions both to the number of employees 
and officers. It has always been the policy of the bank, wherever possible, 
to fill new offices or vacancies by promoting those in its service, whether 
they be employees or officers. Thirteen of the twenty-four men listed 
above entered the employ of the bank as clerks and at relatively small 


salaries, so that their present salaries as responsible officers of the largest 


bank in the country may seem large as compared with their initial salary 
in a newly organized institution with relatively little business. Owing, 


however, to the rapid increases in the bank’s business, and the increasing 


necessity for additional employees and officers, the promotion of those in 


the service was at times rapid, but it is believed that no promotion was 


ever made that was not fully merited in the circumstances. An examina- 


’*4> 





tion of the percentage of increase in indfvieteal salaries will show that the 
greatest increase was in those cases where the officers started’ in the em- 
ployment of the bank as clerks. The pereentage of inerease in official 
salaries as sueh is relatively much less, and im those eases where it seems 
large by way of percentage, it will be seen to have been spread over 2 
number of years. In order more clearly to explain these individual increases 
it may be well to read a chart by years, showing the number o# officers 
in ithe service of the bank on the first of each year, their aggregate salaries, 
and the general average of all official salaries, together with the propor- 
tion of officers to employees in each year. 


Number Ageregate Aterage Ratio of 
of Official Officval Offécers to 
Officers. Salaries. Salaries. Employees. 
Pte Sati memsencwead 5 65.700 13,140 lite 7 
pit ld a mn we 7 83,000 11.857 L* % 
2a 9 AE IEA LF i) 116,200 12,911 1° 18 
, ine A Sa 16 185,206 L1,575 ae 
= CE a pe eer 27. 303 , 706 11,248 : * 
: A AE a a RE Se 30 387,100 12,908 1 * 92 
es SE: ale a 34 456 400 13,423 oe 
tt tA Lidadbdsiasenonne 37 493.990 13,349 oe ee 


This table speaks for itself. As ‘already pointed out, the work of the 
bank from the year 1915 through the year 1920 increased 64 times; the 
number of employees increased 31 times; the number of officers increased 
6 times; but during the same period the employees’ salary roll has in- 
creased 49 times and the officers’ salary roll 5 times—nowhere near in 
proportion to the growth of the work. in the bank. Furthermore, in spite 
of the necessary increase in the aggregate of the bank’s official payroll, it 
should be pointed out in this case, as in the case of employees, how rela- 
tively steady has been the average official salary, except for the inerease 
heretofore discussed that took place in 1920. Sinee January 1020 the 
average salary has remained fairly constant at a little over $13,000. 

The last column of the table submitted above also bears an important 
relation to this diseussion; that is, the number of employees as compared 
to the number of offieers in the bank. Our investigations have shown that, 
based weon figures compiled as of October 1 1920, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York had fewer officers in comparison to the number of employees 
than amy of the other Federal Reserve banks; that is, one officer to each 
eighty employees. Im the case of the other Reserve banks the proportion 
ranges from one officer to sixty-five employees, ail the way down te one 
officer for each twenty-one employees. From the tables submitted! here- 
with it will also be seen that while the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has only one officer to eighty employees, the other New York City banks 
which were investigated range from one offieer to fifty-seven employees, 
the smallest’ percentage, to one officer for each fourteen employees, the 
largest percentage. 

The reeords submitted will also, upon examination, disclose the fact 
that while the officers’ salaries tn the Federal Reserve Bunk of New York 
is .024% of the total resources of the bank, omly one other Federal Reserve 
bank has a lower ratio of officers’ salaries te total resources, and! that is in 
the case of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, where it is .023%. The 
ratio in the case of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chieago is the same as 
that in New York, and in all other Federal Reserve banks it is higher, run- 
ning up to a percentage of .074% in the ease of one Reserve bank. In 
other words, the percentage of officers’ salaries te total resowrees of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York is net only next to the lowest in the 
whole system, but is only about one-third of the highest of the system. A 
similar comparison with seven of the largest New York City banks and 
trust companies is even more favorable to the Reserve bank, since the per- 
centage of salaries to total resources in the case of these city banks range 
from .07%, the lowest (which is abowt three times our percentage), to a 
maximum of .36%, which is approximately fifteen times that of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. The ehart showing the pereentage of total pay- 
roll represented by the offieers’ salaries is also most favorable to the New 
York bank. The Federal Reserve Banks of New York and Kansas City 
pay 9.5% of their total payrell to officers. These are the lowest percen- 
tages in the Federal Reserve System; the others range from 10.5% to as 
high as 19.1%, or twiee the proportion that is paid in New York. In the 
case of the New York City banks the officers’® salaries range from 20% to 
38% of the total payroll; that is, from twice as much to over four times 
as much as the percentage in the case of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

While it is not practieable to attempt to review the reasons for the in- 
crease in the individual salaries for each of the officers on the payroll, I 
shall discuss some of those salaries in detail, inasmuch as they are repeat- 
edly compared with the salaries of the President of the United States, the 
Vice-President, Senators and members of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Jay, Federal Reserve Agent and Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
receives $30,000 a year, but as his salary is fixed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and not by the directors of the bank, I shall make no further men- 
tion of it at this time. 

The salary of one of our four deputy governors is now $30,000. Our 
directors recommended that it be increased to $40,000 on January 1 1921, 
but the recommendation was not approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The officer of the bank to whom I refer, within the past six months, has 
declined an offer of $55,000 a year to become vice-president of one of 
the largest national banks in New York City. He has had other offers 
almost, if not quite as attractive, which he has likewise declined. 

Another deputy governor, who has been with the bank since its organiza- 
tion, receives $30,000, recently increased from $25,000. He has declined 
an offer of $38,500 a year from one of the largest national banks in New 
York City and has received other offers, but states that he prefers for the 
present to remain in the service of the bank. 

Another deputy governor of the bank, whose salary was increased within 
the last few months from $22,000 to $25,000, has a position awaiting him 
in New York at any time that he cares to take it with one of the largest 
and most prosperous national banks, and at a larger salary than he now 
receives from the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Another of the deputy governors, who receives a salary of $22,000 (in- 
creased last January from $18,000) has declined at least one offer of an 
important position at a salary of $25,000, and with a brilliant prospect of 
advancement. 

I have mentioned these few instances to illustrate what has taken place 
with respect to almost every important officer of the bank, and to em- 
phasize the fact that we are laboring in a competitive market in which 
the demand for services of men of exceptional ability is intense. In fact, 
most of the important officers of the bank have received and declined at- 
tractive offers at salaries in excess of those which they now receive from 
the bank. It is necessary, therefore, that the bank, in order to retain the 
services of men of ability, essential to the successful conduct of the business 
of a bank with resources exceeding $1,500,000,000 and doing a business of 
many billions of dollars a year, pay salaries somewhat commensurate with 





even if not equal to the market value of their services. These men have 
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devoted themselves without reservation, without sparing their health, fre- 
quently without vacation, and without regard to hours of service or com- 
pensation, to the service of their Government during the war and to the 
service of their country in building up the Federal Reserve System since 
the war ended. The charge that they are overpaid is wholly unfounded 
and ill-becoming one who it is understood has himself approved of a great 
percentage of the increases whieh he now attacks. The Board is, of course, 
familiar with and might deem it proper in view of this letter to furnish 
a summary of the votes cast by Mr. Williams with respect to these in- 
creases. 

In summarizing this discussion of the question of officers’ salaries it 
appears 


(1) That while the bank’s volume of work from the year 1915 through 
1920 has increased 64 times, and the number of employees has increased 
38 times, nevertheless, the number of officers has increased only 6 times. 


(2) That the average salary of all officers has remained extraordinarily 
constant around $13,000. ; 

(3) That the propoftion of officers to employees (1 to 80) is less than 
that obtaining in any of the other Federal Reserve banks which range from 
1 to 65, the lowest, to 1 to 21, the highest, and smaller than the ig go 
of officers to employees in eight of the largest commercial banks New 
York City which range from 1 to 57 to 1 to 14. 

(4) That the proportion of officers’ salaries to total resources in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York (.024%) is smaller than in any of the 
other Federa) Reserve banks except one, which is .023%, the others running 
as high as .074%, and it is also smaller than the proportion of officers 
salaries to total resources in seven of the largest commercial banks in 
New York City which range from .07%, the lowest, to .36% the highest. 

(5) That the proportion of officers’ salaries to the total panroll of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York (9.5%) is smaller than that in any of 
the other Federal Reserve banks except one, which is precisely the same, the 
others ranging from 10.5% to as high as 19.1%, and it is also smaller than 
the proportion of officers’ salaries to the total payroll of seven of the largest 
commercial banks in New York City, which range from 20% to 38%. 


Before finally passing from this subject there are several incidental 
points emphasized at much length in public discussions by Mr. Williams to 
which reference might be made. 

First: Mr. Williams says that he had “been told” that 60% of the 24 
officers to whom he referred never received over $1,500 to $2,500 before 
they came to the Reserve bank, and stated that they are now receiving 
salaries as high as Cabinet officers. An examination of the table heretofore 
submitted will indicate that of the officers mentioned precisely three re- 
ceived less than $2,500 prior to their employment by the Federal Reserve 
Bank; that is, one-eighth, or 124%2%, and not 60%; and of those three 
not one is receiving a salary as high as a Cabinet officer. This is simply 
another instance where Mr. Williams, either through a lack of information 
or through intentional deception distorts the facts to suit his own purposes. 
While it may be that he ‘‘had been told’ that 69% of these officers never 
received over $1,500 to $2,500 before they came to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, he must have known that. his informant lacked that authoritative 
knowledge that is usually an essential prerequisite to such a public state- 
ment of abuse. 

Second: A majority of Mr. Williams’s criticisms of the salary policy of 
the bank take the form of comparisons between the official salaries at the 
bank and the salaries of certain Governmental officers, such as the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, members of the Cabinet and Senators. As has 
been ably stated by a prominent ex-member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
salaries of officers of Federal Reserve Banks should not be considered in 
relation to the salaries of high Government officials since the ‘heads of 
Federal Reserve banks could not be said to enjoy that magnitude of 
power and prestige pertaining to high Government office’ and since the 
Reserve officers are also “‘placed in a different position from those engaged 
in private institutions, in that they were affected by the mutations of 
public life, and controlled by a changing public board.” - 

The fact that the Government cannot for various reasons pay to its 
higher executive officers comparable to the executive salaries of private 
corporations is not a sound logical argument against the payment of proper 
salaries to the officers of banking corporations chartered under Federal 
law, which have to compete for personal services in a market with other 
private banking institutions. 

Third: So far as the particular charge that employees of the Reserve 
bank receive more than $5 a day while traveling on official business of the 
bank is concerned, I can only say that the expenses of any person traveling 
for the bank, or anyone else in these days, are often in excess of $5 per 
day, and that there is no reason in justice that they should not be reim- 
bursed for their actual and reasonable traveling expenses. It is unneces- 
sary, however, to state that a careful watch is kept over the individual ex- 
pense accounts of employees and officers by the officers themselves, by 
the auditing department of the bank, and by the examiners of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in order that items not reasonably a part of one’s traveling 
expenses might not be contained in any expense voucher. 

Fourth: Mr. Williams comments that “it also seems to me ridiculous 
for a Reserve bank to employ at a salary exceeding that paid to a United 
States Senator or the editor-in-chief of many important newspapers in big 
cities, a man for whose employment an urgent argument was made by the 
Reserve bank employing him that he was needed to touch up and give 
literary style to the press statements which the bank had occasion to give 
out from time to time, although high-priced men were already employed 
in the bank’s publicity department who were supposed to be fully compe- 
tent for such work.” 

I deny categorically that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has now, 
or ever has had, a publicity department. There is issued once a month 
a “Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditions in the Second Fed- 
eral Reserve District,’’ under the direction of Mr. Jay, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and Federal Reserve Agent. This review is a pamphlet 
of about ten or twelve pages, and is reputed to be one of the most valuable 
compilations of current business conditions that is prepared for the use 
of manufacturers, business men and bankers within the district. I submit 
that the effort and expense incident to its preparation and issue cannot be 
charged “‘unjustified’’ or ‘“‘extravagant.”’ 

The bank engages in no other form of publicity and cannot be subjected 
to a charge of indulging in any kind of propaganda. Such a statement is 
wholly unfounded, and the author knows it to be so. It might even be 
commented that the bank has at times been severely criticised because it 
has failed to take steps to educate the public by circulars, articles, or even 
‘‘propaganda,” if that is the proper word; to advise the public of the 
scope and purpose of the System, in order that a more complete knowledge 
of its functions on the part of the public might itself be the best answer to 
the vicious and false criticism of such opponents as Mr. Williams has 
himself proved. to be. 

Fijth: The charge is also made that “the expense allowance of officers 


and employees, including bank examiners, of the Federal Reserve banks 
are practically unlimited,” although Cabinet officers and other high offi- 
cials of the Government, and national bank examiners, are limited in their 
expenses to $5 per day,’’ and that “an inspection of some of the expense 
accounts of the Federal Reserve banks would be decidedly edifying to a 
Congressional Committee if they should be looked into.” 








For the information of the Board, I wish to say that at the time of ms 
appearance before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry I showed 
to the Chairman of that Commission a copy of the complete expense account 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York since its organization, and, as I 
stated to him then, I am prepared and anxious at any time the present it to 
the Commission, or, in fact, to any committee of Congress which may see 
fit to interest itself in the matter, with the assurance that a careful and 
critical inspection of it will only be conclusive of the care and conservatism 
with which it is administered. It is, of course, available at any time for 
the inspection of the Federal Reserve Board. For the further information 
of the Board I wish briefly to review the steps which have been taken at 
various times by the bank officers with a view to maintaining a careful 
and effective control over the expense account. 

Shortly after the war it was realized that the work of the bank had 
developed more rapidly than its organization, and after a careful study by 
the officers and directors, a new plan of organization was made effective on 
September 1 1919, definitely fixing the responsibility of each officer of the 
bank and placing each department of the bank’s activity under the direct 
charge of an officer responsible for its efficient operation. A monthly 
record was established for each department of the bank, showing the num- 
ber of employees engaged and the expense incurred. These figures have 
been carefully analyzed to ascertain whether the increased expenses were 
warranted. . 

Coincident with the development of the new organization there was 
created the Administration Function, which was charged with the responsi- 
bility of engaging all new employees, after fully satisfying itself that such 
employees were actually required because of increased work. This de 
partment is also charged with the responsibility of placing the employees 
and of shifting them from one department to another as the occasion may 
require. 

Under the new plan of organization there was also created the Methods 
and Supplies Department, for the purpose of more efficiently controlling 
expenses by the establishment of a centralized authority over the ordering 
of all supplies and equipment and also over changes in the mechanical 
operation of the various departments. No purchases are made by the Pur- 
chasing Agent unless the requisition bears the vise of this department. 
Many economies resulted from the establishment of this department, such 
as: first, the installation of air-drying equipment in wash-rooms replacing 
the linen and paper towels formerly used; second, the establishment of the 
post-office station and elimination of the express charges on shipments of 
currency and securities. The printed forms have been standardized as to 
size and style and the number of forms in use reduced, effecting a very 
considerable savings in the use of paper. The work of this department 
has resulted in a large number of other economies of this character. 

It was deemed advisable in the latter part of 1920 to make a more 
intensive study of each department in the bank, and the Managing Commit- 
tee, therefore, established the Procedure Committee for this purpose, com- 
posed of three of the senior officers of the bank, to actively engage in this 
work for the purpose of simplifying the operations of each department, 
eliminating unnecessary effort and expense, so that the work of the bank 
will be accomplished at the lowest cost consistent with safety and effi- 
ciency of operation. This committee has already completed the study of 
some three or four departments, and it is expected that a very considerable 
saving in operation will result from the recommendations made by the 
committee. 

The current expense account has been constantly under close scrutiny 
by the directors and senior officers of the bank. Department heads and 
chiefs have been cautioned that no expenses are to be incurred except for 
the purpose of securing greater efficiency of operation. Department heads 
have been called together in meetings, the situation thoroughly canvassed, 
and managers and controllers were requested by the Governor to advise 
him what economies have been effected in their respective departments. 
In this way the necessity of economical and efficient operation of the bank 
has been impressed upon those in charge of operations. 

Every purchase requisition or Current Expense voucher requires the ap- 
proval of an officer of the bank, and if the amount is more than $100 the 
approval must be that of a senior or general officer. 

Any division requiring equipment, printed forms, supplies or services of 
any kind, is required to prepare a purchase order requisition. All requisi- 
tions, regardless of prior approval, are routed to the Planning Division of 
the Methods and Supplies Department for vise: 

First, as to the necessity of the purchase, 

Second, as to the standard, 

Third, as to the quantity, and 

Fourth, in the case of “rush’’ requisitions, whether or not the necessity 
warrants the incurring of any additional expense. 

Such requisitions as are approved are then routed to the Purchasing 
Division, where actual purchase is negotiated. In the case of all purchases 
of any consequence, bids are secured from several different suppliers or 
manufacturers, after which orders are placed based upon bids received. 

The Expense Division receives all invoices and makes a complete ex- 
amination to determine that the bill is regular in every way, that the ma- 
terial or service invoiced has been received, that the price appears to be 
reasonable, and that the charge is a proper one for the bank to pay. In 
this way there is secured, first, a vise of all requisitions before purchase, 
and second, a review of all bills rendered before payment, this review act- 
ing as a check upon the first vise, as well as upon the purchasing agent. 
No member of the organization is permitted to make any purchase or incur 
any expense except through the regular channels specified above. 

All divisions are supplied with stationery and supply cabinets, in charge 
of a supply clerk, who is permitted to requisition only such supplies as 
are actually necessary for the work of the bank. 

Monthly departmental expense reports are prepared, giving a compari- 
son of the expensés for the month and the period this year with last, and 
all officers have been urged to do everything possible to hold down the 
expense account, not only in the usage of equipment, supplies, etc., but 
also in the use of the labor element, so that the expansion of the force may 
be held at the lowest possible minimum. 

Special meetings of all of the officers of the bank were called on June 
18 1921, and September 16 1921, particularly to review the expense of 
each department of the bank, and to have each officer report all actions 
taken and proposed by his department to effect further economies in opera- 
tion. For the information of the Board I am enclosing a copy of a report 
of those meetings, which is in itself illuminative, not only of the care with 
which all of the officers watch the expense account, but also of the actual 
reduction in the cost of operation in proportion to the volume of work 
done. 

Before concluding, it seems necessary briefly to comment upon the limi- 
tations and character of the service and compensation of an officer of a 
Iederal Reserve bank. 

As is well known, the salaries of all officers and employees of Federal 
Reserve banks (with the exception of the Federal Reserve Agent) are 
fixed by the directors of each bank, subject to the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, as required by the Federal Reserve Act. Every salary ne 
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paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has been passed upon by 
a committee of the directors, approved by the directors of the bank, sub- 
mitted to the Federal Reserve Board for approval, and all approved salaries 
finally reported to Congress. The assertion that the salaries paid are too 
large has already been discussed in detail, but it may be proper to mention 
our understanding of the principles which underlie the salary policy of the 
bank. It is, I believe, no different from that prevailing in the System as 
a whole. 

When the present officers of the Federal Reserve Bank were engaged, and 
all of them have been engaged since I became the Governor of the bank, 
they were told that their sole opportunities in the bank were for advance- 
ment in the service of the bank, for earning larger salaries, and for making 
successful banking careers, and that if they displayed satisfactory ability it 
would be the policy of the bank to enlarge the staff as the business grew 
by promotion rather than by getting men from outside. This policy has 
been pursued as fully as possible, although not in every instance, because 
the growth of the bank has been so rapid as to make it necessary at times 
to draw men from other sources than our own organization. 

The conduct of the business of a bank such as the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, with transactions many times exceeding those of the largest 
banks in the country, with great responsibilities to its member banks, to 
the public, and to the Treasury of the United States, requires services of 
men of a high degree of skill, who are willing to devote all of their time 
to the bank, not only in the ordinary routine in the day’s work, but in 
study and acquiring knowledge of a great variety of technical subjects, and 
who can be relied upon at all times to show breadth of judgment, untiring 
effort, and unselfish loyalty. 

They are not permitted to engage in any kind of commerial or political 
activities, to hold public office, or to make their service in the Federal 
Reserve Bank a stepping-stone to a political career or a means of financial 
profit. In short, they are bank officers like the officers of any other 
banking institution, whose duty it is to serve the bank whole-heartedly 
and singly for a salary, but who, unlike the officers in other banking in- 
stitutions, must do so without the possibility of any other profit in either 
a commercial or political sense. In fact, the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board expressly provide that no officer of a Federal Reserve bank 
shall hold any public or political office during his term of service with 
the bank, and the rules of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York itself 
prohibit any officer or employee from engaging in any kind of business 
or commercial enterprise for profit. 

It is apparent, therefore, that comparison of the salaries paid to these 
officers with those received by public officials is not only misleading, but 
calculated to obscure the real problem with which the management of the 
Reserve banks are faced. Men who enter public life do so with the know]- 
edge that they abandon the rewards of business for the rewards and prestige 
afforded by a political career, although it is true that members of Congress 
and many other political officers are not neessarily denied the pursuit of 
other business oceupations for profit. 

Under all these conditions it would be impossible to procure services of 
men of the ability required by the Federal Reserve banks, men precluded 
from the possibility of profit other than their salaries, if their salaries are 
to be limited or measured by the salaries paid to the political officers of 
the Government: In order to retain such men in the service of the Federal 
Reserve System it is essential that the Federal Reserve banks be able to pay 
salaries fairly commensurate with, though not necessarily as high as, the 
standard of salaries fixed by the competitive demands of other private bank- 
ing institutions located in the same vicinity. 

It has been the purpose of this letter to submit facts and figures which 
it is believed will be convincing that the salaries in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York are not only not extravagantly high, as has been as- 
serted, but are much lower than the general level of salaries for similar 
services in the community. Very truly yours, 


BENJ. STRONG, Governor. 
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NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE YEARLY FIGURES. 


At the annual meeting on Oct. 4 of the New York Clearing 
House Association Walter E. Frew, President of the Corn 
Exchange Bank, was elected President of the Association 
succeeding Albert H. Wiggin, President of the Chase National 
Bank; Lewis L. Clarke, President of the American Exchange 
National Bank of this city, became Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, succeeding Herbert K. Twitchell, Chairman of the 
Board of the Chemical National; William J. Gilpin was re- 
elected Manager; Clarence E. Bacon was re-elected Assistant 
Manager, and Charles A. Hanna was re-elected Examiner. 
Francis L. Hine, President of the First National Bank, 
succeeded William Woodward, President of the Hanover 
National Bank, as Chairman of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee; the other members of the Committee are Seward 
Prosser, President of the Bankers Trust Co.; Stephen 
Baker, President of the Bank of the Manhattan Co.; Gates 
W. McGarrah, President of the Mechanies & Metals National 
Bank, and William A. Simonson, President of the Second 
National Bank. 

The report for the year ending Sept. 30 1921, presented 
at the meeting, shows total transactions during the year of 
$224,942 584,498, of which $204,082,339,376 represented 
exchanges and $20,860,245,122 balances. The previous 
year the total transactions established a record for the 12- 
month period—amounting to $277 554,461,852. The largest 
daily transactions on record were those for Jan. 3 1921, 
when they totaled $1,524,339,212—made up of $1,423 ,063,- 
788 exchanges and $101,275,424 balances. The total 
transactions since the organization of the Clearing House 
68 years ago amount to $4,002,369,102,505. The following 
are the details as submitted in the Manager's annual report. 

The Clearing House transactions for the year have been as follows: 


| $204,082 339,375 84 
20 ,860,245,122 05 





Balances 





$224,942 ,584,497 89 





The average daily transactions: 


$673 539,073 84 
A Sel sige eR 8 TER a ae Pee a ee ee ee Ogee: ee 68 845,693 47 





$742,384,767 3! 

Total transactions since organization of Clearing House (68 years): 
,774,239 ,701 ,965 44 
228,129 400,539 71 





$4 ,002 ,369,102,505 15 

Largest exchanges on any one day during the year 
(Jan. 3 1921) 

Largest balances on any one day during the year (Dec. 17 


$1,423 ,063,788 35 


156,454,733 50 

Largest transactions on any one day during the year 
(Jan. 3 1921) 

Smallest exchanges on any one day during the year 
(March 26 1921) 

Smallest balances on any one day during the year 
(March 26 1921) 

Smallest transactions on any one day during the year 
(March 26 1921) 
Largest daily transactions on record, Jan. 3 1921. 


1 524,339,212 37 
288,215,832 75 
42,606 ,002 92 
330 822,734 6. 


$1,423 063,788 35 
101,275,424 02 





Total transactions 
Largest exchanges, Jan. 3 1921 $1,423 063,788 35 
Largest balances, June 17 1920 157,020,486 37 

Transactions of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
Debit exchanges $3 ,606 428,553 45 
Credit exchanges 20,966 ,754,726 16 
Credit balances 17,360 326,172 64 

The Association is now composed of 24 national banks, 12 State banks 
and 14 trust companies. The Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the 
Clearing House City Collection Department also make exchanges at the 
Clearing House, making 52 institutions clearing direct. 

There are 9 banks and trust companies in the city and vicinity, not mem- 
bers of the Association, which make their exchanges through banks that 
are members, in accordance with constitutional provisions. 


$1,524,339 ,212 37 








NEW BANKS IN CHICAGO CLEARING: HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION. 


The admission of five additional banks to affiliated mem- 
bership in the Chicago Clearing House Association occurred 
on Sept. 26. The names are the Keystone Trust & Savings 
Capital State Savings, Marquette Park State, Irving Park 
National and Chicago Lawn State. 

According to the Chicago ‘‘Tribune”’ of Oct. 5 the Clearing 
House Committee on the 4th inst. adopted a new plan of 
clearing checks, effective Nov. 1. That paper stated: 

At present banks affiliated with the clearing house deposit their checks 
with down town correspondents, but under the new plan they will present 


their checks at the clearing house at & o'clock in the morning and ciear 
against both affiliated and non-affiliated banks. 


Frederick H. Rawson, President of the Union Trust 
Co. was clezted a member of the clearing house committec 
on the 4th inst. to succeed Charles G. Dawes, Chairman 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois who resigned his 
post in the Clearing House because of his duties in Wash- 
ington. , 








NEW MEMBERS WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION. 


The election of four new banks as associate members of 
the Washington (D. C.) Clearing House Association is 
announced; they are the People’s Commercial & Savings 
Bank, the Anacostia Bank, Northeast Savings Bank and 
the Mt. Vernon Savings Bank. The first three will clear 
through the American National, while the last named will 
clear through the Commercial National. In reporting this 
the Washington ‘‘Post’’ of Sept. 28 said: 

It is the plan of the Clearing Hiouse Association, it is understood, to put 
check collections among all the banks of Washington on a basis that will 
involve a great saving of time and expense that will react favorably on 
all the institutions of the city. The runners who are employed to make 
collections on the banks not in the Association will be able to devote their 
entire time to their other duties in their respective institutions. 

The banks elected yesterday will be admitted as bona fide associate 
members of the Association as soon as their fespective boards of directors. 
meet and subscribe to the rules and regulations governing the Clearing 
House Association. ‘There are still five banks eligible to associate member- 


ship which are not in the association. It is hoped to have all the institu- 
tions in the Association before long. 


CLEARING HOUSE 








SECURITIES OF BANKS AND BROKERAGE HOUSES 
STOLEN IN MAIL ROBBERY. 

Five sacks of registered mail, containing money, securities 
and other valuable matter having an estimated worth of 
approximately $1,454,150 were taken from a United States 
mail truck on the night of Monday, Oct. 24 by three armed 
bandits at Leonard Street, near Broadway. Many of the 
banks and brokerage houses in this city suffered large losses, 
the bonds alone having a value of nearly $500,000. All 
were said to be insured. 

The Chase National Bank placed its bond losses at $463,- 
000, of which $458,000 represented permanent bonds of the 
Argentine Government and $5,000 bonds of the Canadian 
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Northern Railways. 


‘ment on Oct. 25: 
The bonds were sent out by the Chase National Bank in return for 
temporary bonds held by the bank for different customers, and which tem- 
porary bonds had been issued by the Government of Argentina in lieu of 
the permanent bonds which were not ready when the temporary bonds were 
sold. ‘These temporary bonds were sold to the customers and held by the 
bank until the permanent bonds were ready. 


Chief Inspector Cochrane announced that a reward of 
$5,000 each had been offered by the Government for the 
capture of the bandits and any accomplices. The reward, 
he explained, was provided for under an order issued by 
Postmaster General Hays last May following a series of 
Post Office robberies. According to T. W. Baldwin, assis- 
tant treasurer of the National City Company, the stocks 
and bonds it lost in the robbery were about $50,000. 

The Guaranty Trust Company, on Oct. 26, announced 
that $62.000 worth of securities belonging to it had been 
taken by the highwaymen; Seaboard National Bank re- 
ported the loss of registered packages valued at $52,150; 
Edward B. Smith & Co., Brokers ai 165 Broadway, lost 
$13,200 in securities; a client of Doremus & Co., 44 Broad 
Street, sustained a loss of $56,000; Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
bankers, 32 Nassau Street, lost $26,500; White, Weld & 
Co., bankers of 14 Wall Street, lost $28,800 in securities; 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, $14,870 in seeuri- 
ties; Stout & Co., bankers, at 25 Broad Street, lost $26,000, 
while Blair & Co.. dealers in investment securities at 25 
Broad Street, reported losses of $7,650. 

With reference to the circumstances under which the 
hold-up took place, the following is quoted from the New 
York ‘‘Times”’ of Oct. 25: 


Three armed bandits in a touring car at 10:30 o’clock last night held up 
an automobile mail truck in Broadway at Worth Street. After forcing 
Frank Haveranck of 395 Webster Avenue, Long Island City, the chauffeur, 
to drive two blocks and open the rear door, the highwaymen escaped with 
four pouches of registered mail, selected from seventeen pouches in the 
vehicle. 

The hold-up took place when that part of Broadway was virtually de- 
serted, and the robbers went about their work so cautiously that the atten- 
tion of two policemen less than three blocks away was not attracted. 

As soon as the bandits disappeared in a_ westerly direction through 
Leonard Street, the chauffeur of the mail] truck drove to the Beach Street 
Station, where he told detectives of the robbery. 


Robbery Under an Arc Light. 


The actual robbery took place under a large arc light in Leonard Street’ 
west of Broadway, and about 300 feet east of West Broadway. 

Haveranck said he left the old Post Office in the Federal Building at City 
Hall Park about 10:25 o’clock and was speeding up Broadway in the direc- 
tion of the General Post Office at Seventh Avenue and 32d Street, when 
he noticed a large touring car with three young men wearing caps slowly 
turn into Broadway from Worth Street as he passed. 

By the time his truck had traveled half the distance to Leonard Street, a 
block further north, the touring car had drawn abreast of him and two of the 
men in the car arose from the tonneau and pointed pistols at him. 

“Slow up that truck, or we’ll fill you full of bullets,’’ he quoted the two 
highwaymen as saying, while the driver of the touring car edged his machine 
close enough to the mail truck to permit his companions to climb on board. 

Haveranck said he was about to throw on the brake of the mail truck, 
when one of the bandits said: 

“Go ahead now, but turn west down Leonard Street, and do it quick.” 


Pistols Pressed Against His Breast. 


When he appeared to hesitate about complying with the command, the 
two robbers shoved pistols against his breast and warned him that he’d 
better turn his truck instantly or they’d begin to shoot. He said he had 
looked up Broadway for a policeman. He saw none. So he decided 
to do as he was told. 

Just as he started west in Leonard Street, however, he said he glanced 
down Broadway in quest of two policemen whom he remembered to have 
passed a few seconds before the touring car came into sight. 


The bank issued the following state- 








WARNING AGAINST TAPE THROWING. 


E.V. D. Cox, Secretary of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Oct. 19 repeated his warning against the practice of un- 
reeling tape from the windows of office buildings. The 
following statement by him came over the ticker: 

The attention of members is called to the necessity of checking the 
dangerous practice of throwing tape from office windows, which is not only 


contrary to law, but is wasteful in the extreme. 
Any neglect in this respect will be called to the attention of the Committee. 








CENTRAL PACIFIC EUROPEAN LOAN—FRANC-STER- 
LING 48 OF 1911. 


According to the Securities Department of the American 
Express Co., a compilation of the dollar maturity value, 
principal increase, dollar income and flat income rate at 
both various rates of sterling exchange and dollar market 
prices has been made on the above bond (unconditionally 
guaranteed, principal and interest, by endorsement by the 
Southern Pacifie Co.) 

This table, the Express Co. announces, will afford the 
investment house the opportunity of comparing the flat in- 
come rate and the principal appreciation of this bond with 
other issues of the Southern Pacific Co. It also announces 


that it has a very limited supply of these tables for distribu- 
tion. 








CHARLES E. LOBDELL ON FUNCTIONING OF FEDERAL 
FARM LOAN SYSTEM. 


An explanation of the activities of the Federal Farm Loan 
System, the work it has done, and how it is functioning is 
offered by Farm Loan Commissioner Charles E. Lobdell 
in a letter addressed to Senator Kenyon under date of Oct. 15, 
and inserted in the “Congressional Record’’ of Oct. 20, at 
the instance of Senator Kenyon, because of criticisms which 
have been directed against the Farm Loan Board. The 
letter deals with discussions between Mr. Lobdell and Sena- 
tors Kenyon, Harris and Fletcher, represen<ing the so-called 
agricultural “‘bloc,’’ during a visit to Mr. Lobdell by the 
Senators to suggest “the possibility of placing a greater vol- 
ume of loans through the Farm Loan Sysiem.”’ Pointing 
out that the loaning activities of the system were entirely 
suspended for more than a year because of litigation, and 
that, following the favorable decision of Feb. 28 last, the 
taking of applications was renewed and the aciive closing of 
loans was begun on July 1, Mr. Lobdell summarizes its 
operations since then; he states that in July there were closed 
a toial of $9,204,900, in August. $12,506,000, and in Sep- 
tember, $12,407,400. Mr. Lobdeli expresses it as the judg- 
ment of the Board “that the present raie of progress, if steadily 
maintained, approaches the maximum that can be accom- 
plished without the sacrifices of safety for haste and of con- 
tinued and permanent upbuilding to immediate expedieney.”’ 
Regarding the suggestion of Governmental assistance, which, 
in various forms, has besn made from time to time, Mr. 


Lobdell says: 

Any Governmental assistance beyond that now possible under the Curtis- 
Nelson bill, which contemplated the temporary purchase by the Govern- 
ment of Farm Loan bonds, would merely place the system under obligations 
which would in the near future entirely stop its general operations. Already 
the Federal Government holds $183,035,000 of Farm Loan bonds, which 
were purchased as a temporary expedient, with the provision that they 
should be taken up within one year after the ending of the war, upon thirty 
days’ notice from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This means that after March of next year, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may at any time call for the redemption of these bonds. While such action 
is not anticipated, if such a call were to be made, the effect on the system 
can readily be seen, and obligations of this nature must not be increased. 

If assistance is to come from the Federal Government, there should be no 
masking of the fact; the Treasury should purchase the bonds and hold them 
as a permanent investment. This is contrary to the genius of the Farm 
Loan Act and is a policy which the Board, as anxious as it is to extend 
service, cannot recommend.”’ 


During their three years of operation, Mr. Lobdell states 
in his letter. the twelve Federal Land Banks have been built 
up from $9,000,000 of capital and no asseis, until on Sept. 30 
they had capial of $26,441,852; reserve of $1,514,500; undi- 
vided profits of $2,460,766, and total assets of $419,224 ,621. 
The Land banks have made loans to the amount of $413,- 
506,190 and have collected interest and amortization pay- 
ments to the amount of $53,067.882, and have to date, Mr. 
Lobdell states, taken just one bad debt loan in the sum of 
$200. We give herewith in full Mr. Lobdell’s letter: 


Treasury Department, Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
Washington, Oct. 15 1921. 

Dear Senator Kenyon Conforming to the understanding had at the 
conclusion of a very pleasant call we received from yourself and your 
colleagues, Senators Harris, of Georgia, and Fletcher, of Florida, that we 
submit a memorandum covering the subjects that were generally discussed 
at the conference, we have the honor to submit: 

If we interpreted correctly the purpose of your visit, it was to suggest 
to us the possibility of placing a greater volume of loans through the Farm 
Loan System and to inquire if such a result were not possible. 

Aliow us first to briefly summarize what the system is doing: 

As you are aware, loaning activities were entirely suspended for more 
than a year, because of litigation which cast a cloud upon the validity of 
Farm Loan bonds and rendered their marketing impossible. 

Following the favorable decision on Feb. 28 of the present year it was 
necessary to have new bonds engraved at the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, submitted to the several Land banks, and return to this office 
before sales could be made. Owing to necessary change in the engraved 
plates, there was unusual delay in the Bureau, and it » as May 1 before any 
of the bonds could be delivered. Within six months from that date we shall 
have sold and delivered to the public practically $100,000,000 of Farm Loan 
bonds. This is the accomplishment of the system on the side of procuring 
loanable funds. 

On the other side—that is, the making of loans—the Federal Land 
banks, as soon as the successful result of the spring offering was apparent, 
renewed the taking of applications, beginning the Ist of July the active 
closing ofloans. In July there were closed a total of $9,204,900, in August 
$12,506,000, and in September $12,407 400. It will therefore be seen that 
the system is functioning steadily and distributing directly to the farmers 
at the lowest prevailing rate funds at the rate of $150,000,000 per year, and 
that it is fortified by the sale of bonds, so that such production can safely be 
undertaken for the next several months without additional sales. 

The question then arises, Is this a reasonable accomplishment, and is it 
reasonably possible to proceed more rapidly to meet the widespread and 
insistent demand? 

In reply our candid judgment is that the present rate of progress, if 
steadily maintained, approaches the maximum that can be accomplished 
without the sacrifices of safety for haste and of continued and permanent 
upbuflding to immediate expediency. Neither of these sacrifices can, of 
course, be for a moment contemplated. 

Two general factors enter into the reasons for this conclusion. The first 
is physical capacity. The largest continuous 12 months’ transactions by 
the Federal Land. banks was $146,.000,000. At that time funds were avail- 
able, applications were in hand, and the banks had been organized nearly 
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three years, and seemed to be working at nearly full capacity; but close 
observation of their activities at the time convinced the Board that they 
could safely increase their capacity to $150,000,000 a year and that by some 
readjustment of the system it might be possible to reach an aggregate of 
$200,000,000 a year with safety. 

While it is possible that a given bank may in a single month close $2,000,- 
000 or even $3,000,000 of loans where the applications have been long ac- 
cumulated, appraisals made, and titles examined in advance, as, to illus- 
trate, in your State applications are now being taken for March 1 closing— 
but we believe the experience of all mortgage concerns will bear out the 
statement that a single organization which month in and month out through- 
out the year cleses loans of the average size of $3,000 to the extent of 
$1,.000.000 to $1,200,000 a month—at the same time making its collections, 
looking after taxes, insurance, and all business incidental to its organization, 
is doing about as much as such an organization could safely undertake. 

We are not informed as to the figures at present, but three years ago the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of America, which comprised all the 
leading private mortgage agencies, claimed to have $1,000,000.000 in farm 
Joans on its books. The Farm Loan System in a little over three years has 
put one-half as much as the private mortgage agencies had done in their 
entire existence. 

The other question entering in is the supply of funds. From time to 
time the suggestion has been made, in various forms, of Governmental! 
assistance. 

Any Governmental assistance beyond that now possible under the Curtis- 
Nelson bill, which contemplated the temporary purchase by the Govern- 
ment of Farm Loan bonds, would merely place the system under obliga-- 
tions which would in the near future entirely stop its general operations. 
Already the Federal Government holds $183,035,000 of Farm Loan bonds, 
which were purchased as a temporary expedient, with the provision that 
they should be taken up within one year after the ending of the war, upon 
30 days’ notice from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This means that after March of next year the Secretary of the Treasury 
may at any time call for the redemption of these bonds. While such action 
is not anticipated, if sucn a cail were to be made, the effect on the system 
can readily be seen, and obligations of this nature must not be increased. 

If assistance is to come from the Federal Government, there should ve no 
masking of the fact: the Treasury should purchase tne bonds and hold them 
as a permanent investment. Tais is contrary to the genius of the Farm 
Loan Act, and is a policy which the Board, as anxious as it is to extend 
service, can not recommend. That, however, is, of course, a question for 
Congress, and if Congress favors the public policy of using the Federal 
Treasury to make permanent investments in Farm Loan bonds, branch 
banks could ve estaplished to carry on the business as rapidly as the Treas- 
ury chose to suppl) the funds and tne public call demanded; but we can not 
too strongly repeat tnai such a course is not one which this Board believes 
in or which it can recommend. 

Leaving out, then, the question of direct loans from the Treasury, the 
question arises as to the rapidity with wnich the investing public will 
a' sorb Farm Loan bonds. That question has never pveen fairly tested 
out, because until the present time we have never been permitted to make 
two successive saleain a single year, the Treasury heretofore preferring to 
take the bonds rather than have us make repeated offerings. 

Farm Loan Jonds must not, if the system is to continue, be placed upon 
the market in such volume as to clog the market and depress the price, 
for on its narrow margin of operation the Federal Farm Loan System can 
not function unless it can sell its bonds at par. 

The bonds are offered by public announcement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are for sale by the Federal Land banks and the four thousand 
and odd Farm Loan associations, in addition to which they are offered by 
a country-wide group of over 400 bond-distributing houses under the 
management of six of the best estavlished and most reputable bond houses 
in the country. .We feel that we have behind them a selling organization 
which in its potentialities has never been excelled. Nearly two months 
were necessary to dispose of the $40,000,000 offering made May 1. The 
sale of the present offering of $60,000,000 is progressing very satisfactorily . 

We feel warranted in standing by the prediction heretofore made that the 
public will, for the present at least, absorb these bonds at the rate of 
$150,.000,000 a year, and possibly somewhat in excess of that amount, 
but we do feel that a single mistake in overloading the market would be 
a disaster much more far-reaching than any discomfort which can possibly 
result from the present rate of progress. 

Having gone somewhat into detail as to these two essential factors, may 
we ask you also to consider the following: 

The Federal Farm Loan Act, passed in 1916, outlined the general plan, 
in many respects rather vaguely, leaving much to the discretion of the 
Farm Loan Board. It did not, contrary to a very general error of belief, 
put the Government into the farm loan business and provide a fountain 
from which:-there should come a continuous and unlimited flow of ““Govern- 
ment money’’ for “Government loans” to farmers. 

Instead it provided for a new system—new to this country—of making 
farm loans and laid upon the Farm Loan Board the mandate to create 
the organiza‘ion and introduce to the American farmer the plan of borrowing 
and to the American investor a security with which he was wholly unfamiliar. 
That this task has, in a little over three years of loaning activity, been so 
well accomplished that farm borrowers in every section of the country are 
anxious to avail themselves of the service, and that the investing public 
is a willing and apparently steady investor in the bonds at a rate exceeding 
$150,000,000 a year, should certainly be gratifying to the founders of the 

Permit us to carry this thought a little further: 

In practically three years of active operation the 12 Federal Land panks, 
which because they are mutuelly underwritten may be treated as a unit, 


have been built up from $9,000,000 of capital and no assets until on Sept. 30 
they had— 


$26,441,852 50 
1,514,500 00 
2,460,766 52 

419,224,621 08 


It has made loans to the amount of $413,506.190 and has collected 
interest and amortization payments to the amount of $53,067,882 27—and 
has, to date, taken just one bad-debt loan in the sum of $200. 

It is increasing its capital at a rate exceeding $600,000 per month, its 
surplus at the rate of $200,000 per month, and its gross assets at a rate 
of more than $13,000,000 per month. 

It is now the largest mutual farmers’ organization in the world, and if 
the present rate of progress can be maintained for five years it will be the 
largest financial institution in the United States. 

It is, without meaning to draw any comparison, one Government agency 
which deals directly with the farmer for his benefit, and it is now loaning 
directly to farmers in excess of $12,000,000 per month on most liberal terms 
and at a rate at least 2% per annum cheaper than other agencies. 

It has more than 139,000 indirect farmer stockholders, and is paying 3% 
semi-annual dividends on its stock. 
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We hold our position to ve one of sacred trusteeship for these stock- 
holders, for the holders of more than $400,000,000 of Federal Farm Loan 
bonds, who have invested in them largely because we have approved and 
uttered them in the name of our Government, and for the good faith of 
Government, which is pledged with every bond issue. 

Next to this trusteeship, with its ever-increasing responsibilities, we 
recognize the duty of so administering the system as to increase its capacity 
for service to those who are yet without its benefits, and we feel sure that 
no genuine friend of the American farmer and no one jealous of our country’s 
honor and the integrity of our institutions would for a moment suggest 
that we imperil what has been accomplished or dim the seemingly certain 
prospect of continued and increased service by fatuous efforts, under the 
stress of the moment, to exceed the limits of prudence and safety. 

We fully realize that unusual conditions exist, not only agriculturally but 
in our whole economic organization. 

The Federal Farm Loan System having no source of loanable funds, 
except as they come from the investing public, must necessarily be affected 
in its operation by these conditions. 

We realize that the difficulty to get money makes the call upon the 
Federal Land banks greater. 

We realize that in the apportionment of funds which it now seems neces- 
sary that we must make from time to time we are likely to make mistakes. 
We are cognizant of the fact that some of the banks have made serious 
mistakes in encouraging and receiving applications beyond their immediate 
ability to fill. These mistakes when made will be remedied as speedily 
as possible. 

To reiterate, the system is functioning normally; in fact, somewhat in 
excess of normal, even under depressed conditions; and we trust that you 
gentlemen from essentially agricultural communities may share our view 
and assist us in our efforts to the end that the present continuous flow of 
funds be not impeded and that this newly established system of American 
farm credits be built to the proportions and to the permanent strength 
of which it is capable. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHAS. E. LOBDELL, Farm Loan Commissioner. 

Hon. Wm. 8S. Kenyon, United States Senate. 











BANK OF STATE OF NEW YORK MAKES 
A BOND ISSUE. 
The New York “‘Evening Sun”’ of last night (Oct. 28) said. 


Directors of the Land Bank of the State of New York have authorized 
the issue of $5,000,000 of 5% ten-year Land Bank bonds. The proceeds 
will be loaned to savings and loan associations for reinvestment in small 
dwelling house mortgages. This action was induced primarily by the 
offer of State Comptroller J. A. Wendell to immediately purchase Land 
Bank bonds for the sinking or trust funds of the State. 








RECOMMENDATIONS BY GOVERNOR HARDING 
RESPECTING FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
DISCOUNT POLICY. 

In an address at the opening on the 25th inst. of a joint 
conference in Washington of the Federal Reserve Board 
with the Federal Reserve Agents and Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the 
Board advocated the formulation of a general policy regard- 
ing rates of discount by Federal Reserve Banks “from 
which there would be no divergence except in unusual or 
emergency cases.’””’ The New York “Commercial” quotes 
Governor Harding as saying: 


It seems clear to the Board that it is not practicable in this country for 
Federal Reserve banks to maintain rates of discount higher than current 
market rates, if line of credit loans are to be accepted as the criterion. The 
rates of interest permitted in many States are so high as to preclude this as 
a possibility. In ordinary circumstances when the credit risk is at a 
minimum the rates paid for high-grade commercial paper sold in the open 
market may be regarded as a measure of the market rate for money, but 
it is evident that at present there is much consideration to be given to the 
basis on which short-time obligations of the Treasury are sold and to market 
rates for prime bankers’ acceptances. 

The problem, therefore, is more simple at this time in districts like New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, where the Federal Reserve cities are 
dominant in their districts, but in other districts which over a larger 
territory and where the business is more distributed and diversified, the 
problem is more difficult. At the present time four Federal Reserve banks 
are rediscounting about $45,000,000 with three other Federal Reserve 
banks. The directors of one of these borrowing banks more than a month 
ago voted to reduce their discount rate from 6% to 54% on all classes of 
paper, but the Federal Reserve Board has not yet approved the reduction. 

No evidence has been presented to show that current rates for bank 
accommodations are less than the Federal Reserve Bank rate, or that current 
rates would be reduced by lowering the Reserve Bank rate, but the directors 
argue that the consolidated reserve position of the System justifies a lower 
rate. The Board desires to have the views of members of this conference 
as to the advisability of permitting any Federal Reserve bank to reduce its 
present discount rate until its own reserves have increased to a point to 
make it unnecessary for it to rediscount with other Federal Reserve banks. 

The Board has been inclined to the view that the reserve percentage of 
each Federal Reserve bank, as well as that of the System, should be taken 
into consideration as one of the determining factors in fixing the discount 
rate. If the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, with a reserve of around 
70% and the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, with a reserve of 63% 
do not feel justified in reducing their discount rates below the present level 
of 6%, what argument is there for a borrowing bank, like Atlanta, having 
a reserve without rediscounts of only 32%, to have a 54% rate? On the 
other hand, what are the arguments against a reduction in districts, which 
have so high a percentage of reserve? 

The Board requests the members of this conference to discuss ai] these 
questions involving principles of the discount rate frankly and fully and to 
report their conclusions before the close of the conference. It seems 
desirable, if possible, to formulate a general policy regarding rates of dis- 
count, from which there would be no divergence except in unusual or emer- 
gency cases. 

The following is also taken from the “‘Commercial’’: 


Governor Harding presented a summary of recommendations of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of the System. 

The Federal Advisory Council, at its last meeting, on Sept. 20, said Mr. 
Harding, expressed its belief that rates should bear a direct relation to a 
Federal Reserve bank's reserve and to the general money market, and that 
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in addition consideration should be given to the items enumerated in the 
council’s recommendation of May 17 1921, as follows: 

1. The reserves of the Federal Reserve System as a whole. 

2. The reserve position of the Federal Reserve Bank, whose rate it is 
contemplated to change. 

3. The condition of all the banks of the country as a whole and of the 
several Federal Reserve districts. 

4. The econom'c and f nanc’al condit’on of the country. 

5. World conditions, both economic and political. 

6. The eventual establishment of a credit rate policy for the Federal 
Reserve banks by which the rediscount rate to member banks is higher than 
the prevailing commercial! rate, taking due consideration of the prevailing 
om pee rates for various classes of loans, both in this country and 
abroad. 

7. Uniformity of rates, While at times practicable and desirable,should 
not be adopted as a fixed policy, the System being predicated upon the 
principle that varying conditions might exist in different sections of the 
country. 

With reference to the general money market, the following factors were 
Suggested by the Board as ones which should be considered in arriving at 
a conclusion as tc what is the current rate for money. 

1. Rates charged by banks to their recular customers. 

2. Rates for one—name paper bought through note brokers. 

3. Open market rates on bankers’ acceptances, and 

4. Rates on Treasury certificates. 

The Board asked the council for its views as te the relative importance 
of each of these factors and the council expressed the view that all four 
items mentioned are important in determining the money market, but 
there may be other factors which should likewise be given consideration, 
such as general business conditions and the reserve position of a Federal 
Reserve bank. It was the view of the council that the ruling rate for money 
in a district will adjust itself automatically to these conditions. 

The council expressed the view also that a Federal Reserve Bank, while 
it is borrowing should not lower its rate, but states that special conditions 
might exist in a district which would make a reduction desirable and would 
justify such a course. 


In its issue of the 27th inst. the “Journal of Commerce” 
In a Washington dispatch said: 

Members of the conference apparently are divided, swayed by the strong 
sentiment opposed and in favor of another reduction in rediscount rates and 


the adoption of the national business requirements for rediscount, as the 
best means of aiding business operations. 








STATE INSTITUTIONS ADMITTED TO FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM. 
The following institutions were admitted to the Federal 


Reserve System in the week ending Oct. 21. 


Total 
Capital. Surplus. Resources. 
District No. 6— 


Merchants & Farmers Bk., Roanoke, Ala. $125,000 $82,500 $786,340 


Bank of Graymont, Graymont, Ga____- 25,000 5,000 175,847 
District No. 7— 
Drexel State Bank of Chicago, Ill___-_-- 350,000 150,000 8,037,244 








INSTITUTIONS AUTHORIZED BY FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD TO EXERCISE TRUST POWERS. 


The Federal Reserev Board has granted permission to 


the following institutions to exercise trust powers: 

The Lincoln National Bank of Washington, Washington, D. C. 

The Indiana Harbor National Bank of East Chicago, at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. 

The First National Bank of El] Dorado, El Dorado, Arkansas. 

The First National Bank of Carlyle, Carlyle, Illinois. 








NEW ISSUE OF U. S. TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS. 


Two new issues of United States Treasury Certificates of 
Indebtedness, bearing interest at lower rates than have pre- 
vailed in considerably over a year, were offered this week 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. The combined offer- 
ing is for $200,000,000 or there abouts; both issues are dated 
and bear interest from Nov. 1 1921; one, Series C-1922, due 
April 1 1922, will bear 414% interest, while the other, Series 
TS2-1922, maturing Sept. 15 1922, will carry 44%4%. The 
last issues of Treasury Certificates, put out in September 
(there were two) carried a rate of interest of 544% in the 
case of one-year certificates and 5% for those running for 
six months. Treasury officials are reported as stating that 
the low interest rate on the new issues is prompted by the 
present condition of the money market and by the heavy 
over-subscriptions received for recent issues of the certifi- 
cates. Of the present issues now being offered, Series 
C-1922 will not be accepted in payment of taxes; Series 
TS2-1922 will, however, be accepted therefor. The Treas- 


ury Department’s statement says in part: 

Bearer certificates will be issued in denominations of $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000 and $100,000. The certificates of Series C-1922 will have 
one interest coupon attached, payable April 1 1922, and the certificates 
of Series TS2-1922 two interest coupons attached, payable May 1 1922 and 
September 15 1922. 

The certificates of said series shall be exempt, both as to principal and 
interest, from all taxation now or hereafter imposed by the United States, 
any State, or any of the possessions of the United States, or by any local 
taxing authority, except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, and (b) graduated 
additional income taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and excess-profits 
and war profits taxes, now or hereafter imposed by the United States, 
upon the income or profits of individuals, partnerships, associations, or 
corporations. The interest on an amount of bonds and certificates author- 
ized by said Act approved Sept. 24 1917, and amendments thereto, the 
principal of which does not exceed in the aggregate $5,000, owned by any 








individual, partnership, association, or corporation, shall be exempt from 
the taxes provided for in clause (b) above. 

The certificates of these series do not bear the circulation privilege, and 
the certificates of Series C-1922 will not be accepted in payment of taxes. 
The certificates of Series TS2-1922 will be accepted at par, with an ad- 
justment of accrued interest, during such time and under such rules and 
regulations as shall be prescribed or approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in payment of income and profits taxes payable at the maturity 
of the certificates. 

The right is reserved to reject any subscription and to allot less than 
the amount of certificates of either or both series applied for and to close 
the subscriptions as to either or both series at any time without notice. 
Payment at par and accrued interest for certificates allotted must be made 
on or before Nov. 1 1921, or on later allotment. After allotment and upon 
payment Federal Reserve banks may issue interim receipts pending deliv- 
ery of the definitive certificates. Any qualified depositary will be per- 
mitted to make payment by credit for certificates allotted to it for itseif 
and its customers up to any amount for which it shall be qualified in ex- 
cess of existing deposits when so notified by the Federal Reserve bank of 
its district. 

As fiscal agents of the United States, Federal Reserve banks are author- 
ized and requested to receive subscriptions and to make allotments in full 
in the order of the receipt of applications up to amounts indicated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Federal Reserve banks of the respective 
districts. 


In referring to the demand for the new securities, the 
“Journal of Commerce” of yesterday, Oct. 28, said: 

Response to the offering yesterday by the Treasury Department of a 
$200,000,000 joint issue of five months 4%,% and ten and a half months 
44%4% Certificates of Indebtedness reached proportions which would have 
been highly satisfactory to the managers of any of the Liberty loans floated 
during the war. Initial subscriptions were being scaled down to 30% of 
the amount applied for, with indications that final allotments might not 
exceed 10% in this district. The demand from corporations was reported 
good, but the banks were leading buyers. One institution alone applied 
for a $50,000,000 block of the certificates, an unprecedented subscription 
in view of the total offered. 

For the first time in the case of an issue of certificates there was active 
trading on a when-issued basis, the quotation being bid up to 1-16 pre- 
mium over par. A house that is a leading factor in the market, according 
to its head, felt certain that it could dispose of the entire amount at a 
profit within a short period were an award of the issue to it feasible. On 
the basis of the day’s unofficial returns it was a virtual certainty that far 
in excess of $200,000,000 would be subscribed for in this district alone. 

The active demand for the certificates developed in spite of the fact that 
the rates carried by the issue are from one-half to three-quarters per cent 
below the rate on any previous similar offering and belied the impression of 
firmness in money which the recent charge of 6% for call funds has im- 
plied. The maintenance of call money at or near that figure lately was 
explained yesterday by the statement that many banks and banking houses, 
anticipating the development of lower money rates, have been turning all 
their funds into readily negotiable gilt-edged securities. The certificates are 
regarded as representing the primest opportunity of this sort. 

The applications that were sent in yesterday were believed padded in 
the expectation that allotments would be sharply curtailed as compared with 
subscriptions. Evidence to this effect, however, did not controvert the 
eagerness of bankers to obtain through the medium of the certificates em- 
ployment for their reserve funds. This padding was, moreover, in striking 
contrast to the days preceding the establishment of open market trading 
in the eertificates when banks were definitely allocated a quota and experi- 
enced great difficulty in handling it. 

The fixing of the rates on the certificates was regarded as reflecting the 
commitment of the Treasury Department to the view that easier money is 
in prospect. There was much speculation as to what bearing this might 
have on the rate of rediscount at the Federal Reserve banks. 








SECRETARY OF TREASURY MELLON OPPOSED TO 
GOLD BONUS BILL. 


In answer to the petition made to Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon urging his support of the McFadden bill providing 
a bonus for newly mined gold, the Secretary expresses the 
belief that ‘“‘no legislation of this character is needed in order 
to protect the gold reserve,’ and that therefore he has 
‘“‘no proposal to suggest for this purpose.”’ Secretary Mellon 
further says “on the question of possible legislation to pro- 
vide a bonus for the mining of gold the Treasury also has 
no proposal to submit, believing as indicated herein that if 
such a bonus were to be granted it would come as an exercise 
of legislative discretion by Congress.” 

The request for indorsement of the bill by the Secretary 
Mellon came from twenty-two Senators, who, in a resolution 
set forth the condition of the gold mining industry of this 
country, and the monetary need for its preservation. This 
resolution which was made public with the resumption of 
Congress after its recess of a month, was forwarded to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon under date of Aug. 17. It 
recited that the bill of Representative McFadden proposed 
to provide for the maintenance of the normal gold produc- 
tion of the United States by an equitabled ajustment between 
the producer and the industrial consumer of gold, and 
requested, that if the Secretary has specific reasons for 
opposing the provisions of the bill he ‘‘formulate a proposal 
for enactment by Congress: first, to protect the gold mining 
industry from destruction, which is a serious matter irrespec- 
tive of the fact that its operation is necessary as the basis 
of our monetary system; and second, in anticipation of the 
heavy foreign drain upon our gold reserve, to provide for 
augmenting said reserve from sources of domestic produc- 
tion aid thereby lessen the need for the further and extensive 
curtailment of credit which otherwise would result.”’ 
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The resolution follows: 


Resolution on the Gold Situation to be Submitted to the Honorable Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury by Members of the United States Senate. 
Whereas, Gold is the standard of value and the basis of all credit, and 

its production is vitally important to the financial and commercial life of 

the nation and of the world; and 
Whereas, The production of gold in the United States has declined from 

$101,035,000 in 1915 to $49,509,000 in 1920, a decline in excess of 50%, 

due to the fact that the price of gold is fixed by the Government, while the 

cost of producing gold has greatly increased: and 
Whereas, The consumption of gold in manufactures and the arts increased 
from $37,820,000 in 1915 to $75,490,000 in 1919, an increase of 100%, 
due to the excessive demand for luxuries and the fact that the Government 
has been supplying the industrial consumers of gold with the metal at the 
pre-war price; and 
Whereas, ‘The normal process of deflation will not be sufficiently rapid to 
prevent the further decline in the production of gold and the wastage of 
developed gold ore resources due to the flooding of the mines; and 
Whereas, The gold standard cannot be permanently maintained without 

gold production, and the nation is confronted to-day by the prospect of a 

heavy drain upon the monetary gold reserve which will necessitate a still 

urther curtailment of credit; and 

Whereas, Representative Louis T. McFadden, Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, has introduced a bill, H. R. 5025, in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress which provides for the maintenance of the normal gold 
production of the United States by an equitable adjustment between the 
producer and the industrial consumer of gold; and 

Whereas, H. R. 5025, containing a provision to levy an excise, in accord- 
ance with the Constitution has been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives and referred to the Ways and Means Committee thereof; and 

Whereas, H. R. 5025 involving both the policy and administration of the 

Treasury Department has been referred by Chairman Fordney to the 

Secretary of the Treasury for an opinion; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the undersigned, members of the United States Senate, 

urge upon the Secretary of the Treasury the significance of his reply to 

Chairman Fordney in determining the status of the gold mining industry, 

which is vitally important to the maintenance of the gold standard and the 

inancial security of the nation; and be it further 
Resolved, That if upon the analysis of the Secretary of the Treasury 

reasons cannot be definitely assigned for opposing the provisions of H. R. 

5025, the Secretary is requested to endorse the same in order to expedite 

the action of the House and permit the bill to be considered by the Senate; 

and be it further 

Resolved, That if the Secretary of the Treasury has specific reasons for 
opposing the provisions of H. R. 5025, he is hereby urgently requested to 
formulate a proposal for enactment by Congress: first, to protect the gold 
mining industry from destruction, which is a serious matter irrespective of 
the fact that its operation is necessary as the basis of our monetary system; 
and second, in anticipation of the heavy foreign drain upon our gold reserve, 
to provide for augmenting said reserve from sources of domestic production 
and thereby lessen the need for the further and extensive curtailment of 
credit which otherwise would result. 

Signed by the Twenty-two Senators Referred to in the Accompanying Letter. 


The resolution was transmitted by Senator Tasker L. 
Oddie, whose letter of transmission follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE. 
August 17 1921. 

My dear Mr. Secretary;—The following Senators have signed the enclosed 
resolution relating to the existing crisis in the gold mining industry of the 
nation and the importance of maintaining the gold standard of the world: 
Tasker L. Oddie (Nevada) Wm. E. Borah (Idaho) 
H. O. Borsum (New Mexico) T. J. Walsh (Montana) 
Chas. L. McNary (Oregon) Andrieus A. Jones (New Mexico) 
Lawrence ©. Phipps (Colorado) Henry F. Ashurst (Arizona) 
Ralph H. Cameron (Arizona) Key Pittman (Nevada) 
Samuel D. Nicholson (Colorado) John B. Kendrick (Wyoming) 
Thomas Sterling (South Dakota) Robt. N. Stanfield (Oregon) 
Samuel M. Shortridge (California) |W. L. Jones (Washington) 
F. R. Gooding (Idaho) Peter Norbeck (South Dakota) 
Hiram W. Johnson (California) Miles Poindexter (Washington) — 
H. L. Myers (Montana) E. F. Ladd (North Dakota) 


We will appreciate your considerate and early attention to the subject 
matter of the resolution and a detailed and complete reply to the questions 
therein presented. Very truly yours, 

Signed: TASKER L. ODDIE. 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

In his reply to the resolution, Secretary Mellon says: 

The bill presents the question whether it is necessary or advisable to pay 
the proposed premium of about 50% on newly-mined gold and impose a tax 
on gold used in the arts in order to protect the monetary gold reserve of the 
United States. I think it is clear that there is no need for the legislation 
from this point of view. The developments which have occurred have 
confirmed the Treasury’s views and have shown that as commodity prices 
return toward normal and costs beome stabilized on a lower level relief 
should gradually come in the ordinary course of events from the difficulties 
of which the gold mining industry has been complaining. 

Already there are signs of some improvement. The market for gold is 
international and in the present state of the exchanges the United States 
draws gold from every quarter and receives practically the whole gold pro- 
duction of the world, with the exception of what goes to the arts. The 
effect has been an unprecedented gold movement to this country during the 
past year or more, which has resulted in net imports many times greater 
than this country’s normal annual production of gold. During the calendar 
year 1920, according to the reports of the Federal Reserve Board, the net 
imports of gold into the United States in excess of exports aggregated about 
$95,000,000. In the present calendar year down to Sept. 20 1921, the 
imports have amounted to over $545,000,000, as against total exports of 
about $13,500,000, or an excess of imports over exports amounting to 
about $532,000,000. The figures are not available, of course, as to domestic 
gold production in 1921, but for 1920 the Director of the Mint reports that 
the total is estimated at $51,048,526. The figures for earlier years, with 
figures as to the amounts of gold used in the arts, are given in the Annual 
Report of the Director of the Mint for 1920, and include substantial amounts 
of old material which do not drain the monetary gold supply. 

The result of the operations of the past years has been to accumulate in 
the United States the largest monetary gold reserve in its history, and the 
largest stock of monetary gold in the world. The total amount of mone- 
tary gold in the country on Sept. 1 1921, according to the enclosed monthly 
circulation statement of that date, is $3,377,417 ,980, of which $2,641 ,061,000 
was held on Aug. 31 1921, in the reserves of the Federal Reserve System. 
Since that date the reserves have been augmented by additional imports, 
and on Sept. 28 were $2,725,966,000. Imports of gold are continuing at a 








= rate and there are as yet no indications that the movement is at an 
end. 

Figures available show that there is no shortage of gold in the United 
States, and that there is nothing in the position of the gold reserves which 
makes it either necessary or advisable to encourage by subsidies or other 
artificial means new mine production of gold. As a matter of fact, the 
monetary gold supply of this country, instead of decreasing, has greatly 
increased in recent years, and is more than ample to meet the credit and 
currency needs of the country. 

Secretary Mellon also says: 


As I see it, the question of whether the Government is to give a bonus 
on these terms to a special class of producers is a question of policy which 
addresses itself to the judgment of Congress and not a question upon which 
the Treasury is in a position to express an opinion. 








EXTENT OF POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


The total deposits in the United States Postal Savings on 
Oct. 1 were approximately $151,150,000; a small decrease 
being experienced during the month of September 1921. 
This decrease, the Division of Postal Savings states, is di- 
rectly attributable to continued unemployment and reduc- 
tion of wages, together with seasonal changes in ocepuation 
which occur every spring and fall. The number of new 
accounts being opened and the amount being deposited are 
averaging higher than customary, the decreases in deposits 
being occasioned by heavier withdrawals. During the month 


of September the following offices showed gains of over 
$10,000: 
a PUI sina 0.4 doin dads dabei inh celieaaeditie i aac cake i sad eee iso 


The attached statement contains a list of postal savings 


depository offices with amounts on deposit in excess of $500,- 
OOO: 

New York, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill 
Boston, Mass 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Seattle, 

Detroit, Mich 


$47 ,385,414!San Francisco, Calif____ 
14,896,785 Los Angeles, Calif 
6,764,535; Cleveland, O 
Jersey on ow 
Cincinnati, O 
St. Paul, Minn 
Uniontown, Pa 


1,033 ,855 
920,051 
902,286 


Tacoma, Wash 
Newark, N. J 
Portland, Ore 
Kansas City, Mo 
Milwaukee, Wis 
St. Louis, Mo 


8§| Passaic, N. . 
Ironwood, Mich 


1,111,300 


; 510,953 
1,047 ,456 











SENATOR ODDIE OF NEVADA OPPOSES SECRETARY 
MEELLON’S VIEWS ON GOLD TAX BONUS. 


The stand taken by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
respecting Senator McFadden’s bill proposing a tax on gold 
to be applied as a bonus for gold producers is opposed by 
Senator Tasker L. Oddie of Nevada. The latter, at the 
annual convention of the American Mining Congress, in 
Chicago, Oct. 17-22, submitted a reply to the answer made 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon to the resolution on the 
gold situation signed by the Senators from the Western 
States. This resolution and Secretary Mellon’s answer will 
be found elsewhere in the current issue of the ‘“‘Chronicle.”’ 
In answer to Secretary Mellon’s contention that “‘as commod- 
ity prices return toward normal and costs become stabilized 
on a lower level, relief should come in the ordinary course of 
events from the difficulties of which the gold mining industry 
has been complaining.’”’ Senator Oddie makes the statement 
that ‘‘the wholesale index number of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been recently ascending over the low point 
established in June and still remains over 50% above the 
wholesale price level of 1913.’ ~Arguing that “this would 
show that the general price level is rising instead of declin- 
ing,’’ Senator Oddie adds, “‘it must be apparent that as the 
price level increases the economic pressure upon the gold 
mining industry will correspondingly increase.’”’ He further 
contends that “no change in the price level has yet taken 
place which would enable the profitable operation of those 
gold mines which have discontinued operations during this 
period of economic 8 . In fact the normal condition of 
the industry cannot be restored unless the purchasing 
power of the 1913 dollar is restored . . . but I cannot con- 
ceive the possibility % the purchasing power. . . will 
return in time to Save the ore reserves from loss through 
caving in the mines which have been shut down and filled 
with water during the period 1916 to 1921.” Senator 
Oddie also asserted that ‘‘there is no question that the un- 
stable condition of the foreign exchanges and their depre- 
ciation menaces ‘the maintenance of the gold standard.’’ 
“Tf” he said, “the influx of gold continues at the present rate 
. . . it will not be long before the United States holds the 
gold stock af the world. It must be apparent,’ he contin- 
ued, that “if foreign exchanges continue to depreciate 
with a continued loss of this gold to us, that the increased 
disparities from the gold standard par would still more 
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seriously jeopardize the security of gold as the international 
monetary unit and the medium of exchange.”’ 


Senator Oddie’s letter follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE. 


October 19, 1921. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your reply of Sept. 30 to my letter of 
Aug. 17, transmitting the resolution upon the gold situation signed by the 
Senators from the Western States. 

I have given careful consideration to the gold policy therein enunciated, 
which so far as I can see, is identical with that of the last Administration. 
For this reason I deem it my duty to invite your attention to the serious 
manner in which that policy has affected our domestic industrial condition, 
our export trade, and the maintenance of the gold standard. 

The report of the committee appointed in the previous Administration to 
consider the condition of the gold mining industry approved by your 
predecessors as Secretary of the Treasury to which you refer, also expressed 
the opinion that a decline in commodity prices was going to be the natural 
solution of the problem, but those prices continned for two years after that 
to ascend to such heights that the mines were forced to shut down, showing 
that the prophecy of the committee was in errur. 

This report is interesting, but because of my practical knowledge of and 
familiarity with the conditions which prevail in the gold mining industry, 
I cannot agree with the committee’s conclusions. 

You have expressed the opinion in your letter of May 9 to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. and in your ietter of Sept. 30 to me, 
that as commodity prices return toward normal and costs become stabilized 
on a lower level, relief should gradually come in the ordinary course of 
events from the difficulties of which the gold mining industry has been 
complaining. ‘The wholesale index number of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has been recently ascending over the low point established in June and 
still remains over 50% above the wholesale price level of 1913. This 
would show that the general price level is rising instead of declining. 

It must be apparent that as the price level increases the economic pressure 
upon the gold mining industry will correspondingly increase. The retail 
price level upon which the purchase of mining materials would be more 
accurately based has not yet descended proportionately to the level of 
wholesale prices. No change in the price level has yet taken place which 
would enable the profitable operation of those gold mines which have 
discontinued operations during this period of economic stress. In fact, 
the normal! condition of the industry cannot be restored unless the pur- 
chasing power of the 1913 dollar is restored. I fully appreciate that over a 
pericd of many years there may be a remote possibility that the purchasing 
power of the 1913 dollar wili have returned, but I cannot ocnceive the 
possibility that the purchasing power of the dollar, in terms of material and 
labor utilized in the gold mining industry, will return in time to save the 
ore reserves from loss through caving in the mines which have been shut 
down and filied with water during the period 1916 to 1921. 

It must also he apparent that we cannot hope to maintain norma! pro- 
duction of gold in the United States, which for the decade prior to 1916 
annually averaged $95 millions. unless the purchasing power of the 1913 
dollar is reestablished. The object therefore in suggesting that the loss 
in the purchasing power of the gold ounce be temporarily compensated is to 
conserve the investment which has been made in the goid mining industry 
prior to 1916 from wastage and loss, and thus to conserve the gold producing 
power of the nation. The improvement which you indicate has already 
taken place, cannot refer to increased activities in any but thuse few prop- 
erties which have under very great difficulties and expense to their ore 
reserves niaintained operations over this critical period. 

The United States Geological Survey in the ‘‘Mineral Resources of the 
United States in 1920’ makes the following comment with reference to 
the condition of the goid mining industry: ‘Gold mining continued in a 
greatly depressed condition and the value of the country’s output decreased 
to less than $50 millions. Less than half of the gold mines of the country 
were active and some of the large mines were closed permanently.’’ Based 
upon reports of gold production for the first six months of 1921, a total 
production for this year will prubably not exceed $40 millions, a decrease 
of 20% from that of 1920. ‘The President’s conference on unemployment 
through its committee on emergency measures and mining recommended 
on Oct. 13 1921, as follows: “Gold mining suffers from the excessive cost of 
supplies and other items, and the value of the gold output being fixed as 
against material advances in cost has operated to restrict the employment 
of labor in gold mines.”’ These are not signs of improvement but rather 
of further depression in the gold mining industry. 

You state that ‘‘the monetary gold stock of the world has also increased 


during the past ten years it has been estimated by as much as $2,000,000,-. 


000."" With the enormous increase in the paper currency of the world, the 
marked decline in gold production and the increased gold consumption in 
the industria] arts, the ratio of gold to notes has declined from 66% in 1914 
to less than 10% in 1920. The paper currency of the world is now eleven 
times as much as at the beginning of the war, and the available supply of 
gold from sources of new production bears an increasingly diminishing ratio 
to the note circulation. The gold holdings and paper currencies of the 
fifty principal countries for which figures are avialable show that the ratio 
of gold to notes was 66.8% in 1914, 17.9% in 1918, 13.7% in 1919, and 
9.3% in 1920. 

During this same period, in addition to these extensive note issues, world 
national debts expanded from $43 billions at the beginning of the war 
to $212 billions at its close, and advanced to about $256 billions at the 
end of the first year of peace, and at the end of the second year were ap- 
proximately $300 billions. The annual interest charges have advanced 
from $1.75 billions in 1913 to $12 billions in 1920. Both the principal of 
this debt and interest are payable in gold. It would appear from these 
facts that the increase of $2 billions in the world’s gold stock, which you 
have cited, is a very meager addition as compared with the existing obliga- 
tions arising from the need for currency redemption and the payments of 
debts and interest. 

The experience gained since the termination of the war indicates that at 
the earliest opportunity the people of every country will desire to return 
to their pre-war monetary customs. Those who have sustained losses 
through the purchase of paper notes which have since depreciated in value 
are aware that the use of this paper as an economy in the use of gold is a great 
fallacy. The preference which had developed for the use of paper notes will 
be replaced by a demand for the actual circulation of gold. The very fact 
that the banks are expected to discourage the use of gold as currency would 
seem to be evidence that they are by no means confident that the people 
will not demand gold in circulation whenever the reserves are released. 
The world stands bankrupt to-day for lack of gold. 

The net importation of gold into this country from 1914 to Sept. 20 1921, 
has been $1.3 billions. To this extraordinary extent we have depleted 
the monetary gold stocks of the countries of the world, which has been one 
of the fundamental] causes for the depreciation of foreign currencies. For 
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the period Jan. 1 to Sept. 20 1921, the net importation of gold amounted to 
$531.7 millions of which the net importation from Europe amounted to 
$401.8 millions or about 76%. France with its greatly depreciated cur- 
rency contributed $151.6 millions of this gold, while Sweden contributed 
$55 millions, and England $154 millions. 

To the depreciation in the European currencies in particular may be at- 
tributed the marked decline in our export trade. The present industrial 
depression in this country is largely due to the falling off in our export trade. 
The external purchasing power of all foreign countries of the world must be 
increased in order to restore normal conditiens in our export trade. A 
redistribution of the gold which we have acquired since the beginning of the 
war is a prerequisite to increasing the external purchasing power of European 
countries and restoring financial poise to the balance of the world. Europe's 
need for part of our excessive supply of gold should not be forced to wait 
upon her ultimate recovery if we are to consider the dependence of our 
own nation’s prosperity upon the restoration of export trade. As rapidly 
as one country after another approaches a more stable condition in its 
currency, an increased demand for gold will occur. 

Such a condition compels us to adopt a gold policy that will make possible 
a redistribution of the gold which we have acquired during and since the 
war as soon as conditions permit. Under such a policy we should not permit 
that gold to become the base of our credit and currency structure, as it 
could not then be released for export without forcing a rapid deflation. 
Under such a policy the United States should occupy the position of trustee 
for this newly acquired gold. 

The total reserve of the Federal Reserve Banks on Aug. 31 1921, amount- 
ed to $2.79 billions. If these reserves were to be reduced by the $1.3 
billions of gold acquired during the war and post-war period, the gold 
cover of the Federal Reserve notes in circulation on that-date would be 
34.8%, which is considerably below the minimum of 40% provided in the 
Federal Reserve Act, and considerably less than half the gold cover re- 
ported of 88.5%. This statement indicates that some of this newly acquired 
gold is already a part of our credit and currency structure and could net be 
released without a still further contraction in the volume of our creditand 
currency. This does not indicate that under such a gold policy, we have 
an excessive amount of gold to accomplish the work which it will be called 
upon to perform both national and international]. 

There is still more important consideration in a gold policy to redistribute 
this newly acquired gold than that which relates to the revival of our export 
trade. ‘There is no question that the unstable condition of the foreign 
exchanges and their depreciation seriously menaces the maintenance of the 
gold standard. If the influx of gold continues at the present rate, and you 
state that there are no indications that the influx may end, it will not be 
long before the United States holds the gold stock of the world. It must 
be apparent that if foreign exchanges continue to depreciate, with a con- 
tinued loss of this gold to us, that the increased disparities from the gold 
standard par would still more seriously jeopardize the security of gold as 
the international monetary unit and the medium of exchange. It would 
not seem possible for one nation to maintain a monetary unit as a medium 
of exchange when that unit could not be utilized in the trade transactions 
of the balance of the world. 

This gold was purchased by us with very cheap dollars and it will have 
to be repurchased by these foreign countries with much more expensive 
dollars in terms of labor and there will naturally arise a great resistance 
to a monetary system which thus imposes such a great burden upon the 
peoples of so many countries. Our problem, therefore, is to assist these 
nations in every way possible to recover their former gold stocks and thus 
enable them to appreciate their currencies to the gold standard level. 
If we fail to render them assistance, some other unit will be adopted as a 
matter not only of convenience but of necessity. As a creditor nation, we 
have become still more involved in the world’s financial structure, and our 
continued position as such is dependent upon the maintenance of the gold 
standard. 

From the report of the Director of the Mint which you have submitted 
the ‘‘new gold’”’ which was sold by the Treasury Department through the 
Mint Service to the industrial consumers, principally for the manufacture 
of jewelry, amounted for the years 1914 to 1919 inclusive, to $232 millions. 
The National City Company estimates that the amount of ‘“‘new gold” 
sold by the Mint Service for consumption in the arts in 1920 amounted to 
This makes a grand total of $292 millions of ‘‘new gold” 
which was diverted from the monetary reserve for the manufacture of 
gold articles largely to satisfy the demand for luxuries. This statement 
excludes the ‘‘old material” in accordance with the differentiation made in 
your letter, which reduces considerably the totala mount of goldconsumedin 
the manufactures and the arts. 

It is interesting to note that during the calendar year 1919 the Un'ted 
States exported an excess of gold over its imports ‘n the amount of $291.6 
millions. Had this ‘‘new gold”’ not been withdrawn from the monetary 
reserve for industrial consumption it would have been sufficient to more 
than replace the amount of gold lost by excess exportation in 1919, and would 
have removed, to a large extent, the need for putting into effect the drastic 
measures of deflation which were adopted by the Federal Reserve Board 
as a last resort to preserve the gold reserve ratio from declining below the 
legal minimum prescribed in the Federal Reserve Act. Had this gold been 
conserved for monetary uses instead of dissipated in satisfying the demands 
for luxury, the industries of the country would not have become paralyzed 
by a deflation so rapid and extensive as the one which was imposed. 

In the testimony of Governor Benjamin Strong of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York before the Joint Agricultural Commission of the Senate 
and House of Representatives he stated that $100 thousand in gold in the 
bank reserves of the Federal Reserve System was equivalent to about$1.8 
millions in terms of credit in the country banks of the nation. The $292 
millions of ‘‘new gold’’ which was withdrawn from the monetary reserve 
for industrial consumption during and since the war would have been 
equivalent to an extension of credit to the country banks of $5.25 billions. 
Had this gold been available in Sept. 1920. a less restrictive policy of de- 
flation could have been adopted with safety, which would not have imposed 
the burden that the agricultural and other industries of our nation have 
been forced to bear. 

I am firmly convinced that if our gold reserve had been protected against 
this extraordinarily heavy industrial drain and a moderate deflation begun 
within a year after the Armistice, our present difficulties of depression would 
not only have been minimized but might never have occurred. 

The decline in our governmental revenue receipts is due largely to the 
falling off in export trade, and yet the gold policy enunciated in your letter 
and which has been in effect both during and since the war has intensified 
the difficulties with which the Treasury Department is now confronted. 

While the effect of the lessened gold production over this period has 
been minimized by the jeweicrs in their testimony before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives in their desire to guard 
their interests from the payment of this infinitesimal tax, an additional 
credit of $2 billions could have been extended to our country banks, making 
a total credit which might have been extended by a more conservative 
gold policy of $7.25 biliions. ‘This amount of credit was eliminated through 
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the wasteful practices of our war and post-war periods. ‘The consequences 
of this policy have not yet ceased to exist. 

Congress realizing the importance of immediate action in controlling the 
sales of gold to the trades, whenever the protection of our monetary system 
demands, enacted the law of March 3 1901, which not only delegates to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the authority te contro] these sales but makes it 
mandatory that sales shal] not be made without his consent. 

In your communication you refer to the fact that the market for gold is 
international. There could, therefore, have been no embarrassment to the 
industrial consumers of gold if they had been forced to purchase their gold 
in the world’s markets instead of having been allowed to remove it directly 
from the monetary reserve which serves as the basis of our credit and 
currency. 

It is important to note that when the gold reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve System was lowest, interest rates became high and progressed to 
still higher levels when the policy of the Federal Reserve System to ar- 
bitrarily restrict the further extension of credit was put into effect. As soon 
as the stimulating effect of the additions of newly imported gold to the 
reserves of the system took place, interest rates became more moderate and 
the credit tension was considerably lessened, showing what a far-reaching 
influence under the present banking system of the nation a smal! amount of 
gold exerts over the vital instrument of credit. 

The benefits of this newly imported gold were immediately reflected in 
our domestic financial system, but this was accomplished at the expense 
of curtailing our export trade by reducing the purchasing power of Europe. 
The same benefits from a like amount of domestically produced gold in the 
banking system would have resulted without causing this decline in our ex- 
port trade. The gold which has been diverted from the gold reserve to 
the manufacture of luxuries, had it been retained in the banking system, 
would have had a similarly beneficial effect without depressing our export 
trade. 

I note your statement that “it is difficult in these circumstances to see 
what special equity there is in your claim for a premium when costs are 
high.”’ 

The equity lies in the fact that in the case of the gold mining industry the 
die was cast, the investment was made, and the loss of this investment oc- 
casioned by the shutting down of the mines was forced upon the industry 
because of the lack of governmental foresight in promptly providing a means 
for compensating the loss in purchasing power of the gold ounce in accord- 
ance with the index number. Whereas, the investment in the jewelry 
industry would not have been impaired in the least by the payment of the 
excise imposed upon the manufacture of gold articles which could have 
been readily passed on to the consumer, as provided for in the legislation 
upon which your opinion has been asked. 

The enactment of this legislation will protect the public by insuring 
the quality of the article sold and wouid enable the public also to appraise 
the cost of the workmanship as well as the cost of the raw material. The 
provisions of the McFadden Bill which were referred to in the resolution 
impose no penalty on the purchase of foreign gold in this market to be used 
for non-monetary purposes as the industrial consumers would continue 
to purchase their gold from the United States Mint at the free gold market 
price. For this reason a speculative market for gold could not develop. 

Furthermore, the cost of the premium provided in this legislation would 
not have fallen on the general public as a tax burden but would have been 
borne directly by the consumers of luxuries who have, it is presumed, the 
ability to pay. 

On the other hand, the government sold during this entire period of high 
prices $292 millions of ‘‘new gold’’ to the industrial consumers at the pre-war 
price. In effect, is this not subsidizing the jewelers and other industrial 
consumers ? 

The objection to employing artificial means te compensate for the lost 
purchasing power of the gold producers’ dollar is answered by recalling 
that any price fixed by the government is artificial in character. 


I note particulariy the paragraph in your letter which begins: ‘“‘The tax 
which the bill would impose upon the use of gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses, while in form a tax, would in fact put restrictions upon the free 
convertibility of the currency into gold. If gold could not be used except 
under heavy penalties, for anything else than money, its value would be 
impaired and there would be in effect a clog on the convertibility of the cur- 
rency. One dollar in paper currency in other words, would not buy one 
dollar’s worth of gold if the gold was to be used in the arts.”’ 


It is difficult for me to understand how such a conclusion could be drawn 
when the provisions of the bill expressly state that the tax proposed 4s to be 
collected only at the time of the sale of the finished product. This tax is, 
therefore, not imposed upon the bullion to be sold by the mint to the 
industrial consumers of gold. Under the provisions of this bill the indus- 
trial consumers continue to obtain gold from the mint at the monetary 
price which now preva ls. ‘There is no relation now between the sale price 
of a manufactured article containing gold to the cost of the raw material 
contained therein. Why, therefore, should the addition of this tax, which 
would be a small fraction of the sale price of the gold article affect the free 
flow of gold or its convertibility ? 


In France s'nce 1873, a special excise has been imposed upon the sale of 
manufactured articles containing gold. No disturbance to the free flow of 
gold or to the French Monetary System has ever resulted. This tax in 
June 1920, was greatly increased. No difficulty has been experienced in 
France in collecting th's tax, and there should be no difficulty in collecting 
the tax here, as it can be readily measured by the amount of gold contained. 


Normally $250 millions of the world’s total gold production were available 
for monetary purposes, but during 1919-20 there was less than $60 millions 
per annum available for monetary purposes, the balance having been ab- 
sorbed by the industrial arts, India and China. 

The production of gold throughout the world is declining, and unrestricted 
industria] consumption for years to come would be so large as to reduce 
the amount available for monetary purposes. This condition must be 
remedied if the gold standard s to survive this period of readjustment. 
The industrial gold consumption of the world should, therefore, be forcibly 
curtailed and gold production stimulated. Both of these conditions should 
be satisfied by an equitable adjustment in the cost and price equation be- 
tween the producer of new gold and the industrial consumer. The Mc Fad- 
den Bill provides for such an adjustment. 


This constructive gold policy put into effect at this time will safeguard 
the maintenance of the gold standard. Such a policy is also prerequisite 
to a more rapid revival of our domestic industry and export trade upon 
which the full time employment of our people and the prosperity of the 
nation depends. 


In view of the great importance of this subject at the present time, and 
because of its vital, far-reaching effects upon all the activities of our national 
life, I shall await with much interest your answer to this letter. 


Very truly yours, 
TASKER L. ODDIE. 


Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the American Mining 
Congress in annual session at Chicago Oct. 17-22, was one 
which provides, in response to the request from President 
Harding through Secretary of Commerce Hoover, for the 
appointment of a committee, of which the President and 
Secretary of the American Mining Congress shall be ex- 
officio members, from the representative mining producers 
of the United States ‘‘to confer with the Secretary of Com- 
merce and give all assistance possible in developing methods 
and plans of mineral production and distribution that will 
improve the conditions which now prevail and assist the 
Secretary of Commerce in his endeavor to render greater 
service to the mineral industry of the country.’’ In answer 
to President Harding’s message for increased production 
and better distribution with a view to aiding unemployment, 
the Congress adopted a resolution recommending that the 
laws of the country be amended to enable those engaged in 
the production and distribution of coal to apply in the 
conduct of the business the necessary principles of conser- 
vation in coal production and greater cooperation with labor, 
the operators and the public. The scope of the resolution 
it will be observed was broadened to include all mining. 
It is stated that a permanent committee will be appointed 
to deal with the question of cooperation with the Department 
of Commerce. The other resolutions, it is learned from the 
Chicago “Journal of Commerce,’’ provide for: 


Urging the railroads of the United States in conjunction with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and the Railway Labor Board to immediately 
order that at some early date the last 35% increase in freight rates will be 
abolished for the benefit of shippers and that at the same time the last 
25% advance in wages which was granted to the railroad operatives will be 
rescinded. It pledges the endorsement and full support of the mining 
industry of the United States to the railroads in their effort to simultaneously 
reduce the rates and wages as proposed. 


Favors Fordney Tariff Biil. 

That for the speedy resumption of industrial activity of employment of 
labor; for the realization of industrial independence in the development of 
our national resources; for the establishment of the basic mineral! industries 
of the United States on a permanent self-sustaining foundation, and for the 
national security and defense, that those tariff schedules now proposed in 
the Fordney tariff bill, which offer adequate protection to American Mining 
industries be sustained before the Senate finance committee; that the 
Senate finance committee be requested to give its consideration to the 
needs of those mineral industries for the products of which adequate pro- 
vision for protection has not yet been made, and that the speedy enactment 
of the proposed tariff amendment be urged upon hte Congress of the United 
States. 

Revision of Mining Laws. 


Advocating such revision of the laws as will enable those engaged in 
Kining and other industrial production and distribution to apply in the 
conduct of all the great branches of our national industries the necessary 
principles of conservation in production, economy in distribution, greater 
co-operation with labor, and the consuming public, to the end that labor 
in the mining industry may be relieved of the burden of intermittency of 
operation and the products of our mines and industries delivered to the 
ultimate consumer at the lowest possible price. More specifically, it is 
recommended that Congress so amend the Sherman anti-trust act as to 
vest in miners, manufacturers and distributers, the right to collect, collate 
and distribute to themselves and to the public, statistics to be relieved 
from the necessity of operating in ignorance of existing stocks, current 
production and current demand. 

Endorsing a program of sound business education with the end that labor 
will better understand the problems of capital and capital will better under- 
stand the problems of labor and thereby hasten a return to normal industrial 
activity upon which the employment and well-being of all the people depend | 


Reorganize Alaska. 


That the restrictive policies in effect in Alaska should be reversed and the 
resources there opened for development on the most liberal terms and that 
the Government of Alaska should be reorganized and its administration 
consolidated and placed within the territory and made directly responsible 
to the President. 

That any general revision of the metal mining laws at this time is unwise 
and inexpedient and that a committee be appointed to ascertain as quickly 
as possible the opinions of other mining men of the States affected by the 
proposed revision regarding the necessity for changing the present mining 
laws. 

Protest Against Taration. 


Protesting against all such forms of taxation which directly or indirectly 
discriminate against mining property or mining enterprises and all forms 
of taxatien which have for their purpose the object of obtaining any greater 
amount of revenue from mining property or mining operations than is 
obtained from other property. 

Appointment of a committee of not less than ten with authority to increase 
its number to study the question of State taxation of mines within the several 
mining States of the Union and make the United States report to the 
Secretarv of the Congress as soon as practicable. 








TAX REVISION BILL IN THE SENATE. 


The Senate has this week directed its attention to the 
income and profits tax features of the proposed revenue 
bill, one of the more important of the tax revision issues 
having been disposed of by it on the 22d, when, by a vote 
of 54 to 13, the Republican Compromise income surtax rates, 
with the maximum at 50%, was adopted. All those voting 
against the compromise were Republicans. Previously on 
the same day the Senate had voted down, by a vote of 43 to 
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23, an amendment by Senator Hitchcock calling for the 
retention of the existing surtax rates with the maximum at 
65%, and had also rejected, by a vote of 51 to 15, an amend- 
ment by Senator Calder proposing to make the maximum 
rate 32% on incomes in excess of $68,000. Senator 
LaFollette, Republican, Wisconsin, gave notice that he 
would ask for another vote on the Hitchcock amendment 
before the bill was finally passed. After voting on the surtax 
rates the Senate took up an amendment by Senator Gerry, 
Democrat, Rhode Island, proposing normal rates of 2% 
on the first $5,000 of income; 4% on the second $5,000; 
6% on tke third $5,000, and the existing rate of 8% on all 
over $15,000. After some discussion the amendment went 
over at the request of Senator Lodge, Republican, Massa- 
chusetts, who said he desired to obtain official figures as to 
how much loss of revenue would result from such a plan. 
Senator Gerry proposed that the loss of revenue, which he 
estimated at $135,000,000, could be made up through 
increased corporation taxes, a levy on gasoline and retention 
of some of the so-called luxury taxes proposed for repeal. 
On the 24th inst. Senator Gerry’s amendment was rejected 
on a vote of 46 against it to 28 recorded in its favor. The 
Senate likewise defeated on the 24th, by a vote of 35 to 22, 
an amendment by Senator Harris, of Georgia (Democrat), 
proposing that the rate on the first $4,000 of “‘earned’’ in- 
come as distinguished from ‘“‘unearned’’ income be 4%, 
and the rate on the second $4,000 4%, with the rate on all 
over that 8%. Two Republicans, Senators Borah and 
LaFollette, joining with the Democratic minority in support- 
ing the amendment. Still another amendment voted down 
on the 24th was one offered by Senator Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, which proposed a 3% rate on the first $5,000 of 
income and a 6% rate on the second $5,000. That was 
defeated 32 to 21, the only Republican supporting it being 
Senator LaFollette. On Oct. 25 an amendment by Senator 
Reed of Missouri (Democrat) proposing the indefinite reten- 
tion of the excess profits tax at the existing rates was rejected 
by a vote of 39 to 28. Twenty-four Democrats and 4 
Republicans voted for the amendment, while the 39 votes 
were those of Republicans. Another amendment offered by 
Senator Reed called for the continuance of the excess profits 
tax at about half the present rates. This‘amendment was 
under debate when the Senate adjourned ‘at 8 p. m. The 
late session that day was the first of the threatened night 
sessions to push action on the bill. ..._ 

On the 25th, an amendent by, Senator Trammell, Demo- 
crat, of Florida, was adopted stwithout a record vote) prv- 
viding that in case a taxpayer borrows money to purchase or 
carry Federal securities he may deduct in computing his net 
income only the difference between the amount of the inter- 
est paid on the indebtedness and the amount received in 
interest from the securities. Senate action on the bill on 
the 25th also included the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment fixing the normal income tax at the present 4 and 8% 
rates. Later the committee amendment increasing from 
$2,000 to $2,500 the normal exemption allowed heads of 
families having net incomes of $5,000 or less was adopted 
without a roll call. Senator Trammell gave notice that 
he would later offer an amendment to this section proposing 
even greater increases in exemptions to men of small incomes 
and the elimination of the exemption in the cases of ‘single 
men having incomes of $8,000 or more a year and heads of 
families having $15,000 or more. Reconsidering its previous 
action in adopting blanket provisions allowing individuals 
and corporations in computing net income to deduct “debts 
ascertained to be worthless and charged off within the tax- 
able year,’ the Senate added a House provision giving the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue discretion to allow a 
‘‘reasonable addition to a reserve for bad debts,”’ and also 
giving him authority, when satisfied that a debt is recover- 
abie ony in part, to allow such debt to be charged off in part. 

On the 26th inst. the Senate recorded itself in favor of the 
repeal of the excess-profits tax on Jan. 1 next, with the 
adoption (without a record vote) of a provision calling for 
its collection the present calendar year only. On the same 
day voted down (42 to 31), an amendment by Senator Reed, 
proposing that for 1921 and thereafter the excess profits 
tax be 20% on the net income of corporations, between 15 
and 50% of the invested capital and 40% on the net income 
in excess of 50%. Six Republicans joined with the solid 
Democratic minority in supporting the amendment. It 


likewise rejected, by a vote of 42 to 33, still another amend- 
ment by Senator Reed, proposing that the excess profits 
tax be 20% of the net income in excess of 50% of the invested 
eapitai. Eight Republicans voted in favor of this amend- 





ment, and one Democrat (Senator Glass) opposed it. With 
the disposal of the excess profits section of the bill, the 
Senate proceeded to consideration of the corporation income 
tax section, under a unanimous consent agreement that it 
would dispose of, on the calendar day on Thursday, ali 
amendments to this section except that offered by Senator 
Walsh, Democrat, Massachusetts, which proposed in lieu of 
the 15% income tax on corporations recommended by the 
Finance Committee, a graduated tax. As a result of the 
unanimous consent agreement, the Republicans held in 
abeyance their plan to force a continuous session and the 
Senate adjourned at 5:30 p. m., unti: 11 a. m. the next 
day. On the 27th inst. unsuccessful efforts were made to 
incorporate in the bill a provision to tax the undistributed 
profits of corporations. Three separate amendments to 
this end were rejected. Regarding these the Associated 
Press in Washington dispatches said: 


The first proposition to tax undistributed profits of corporations was 
offered by Senator Jones, of New Mexico, who urged its adoption in a 
two-hour speech, delivered mostly to empty seats. The amendment 
provided that, instead of a 15% tax there should be levied on the undis- 
tributed profits a graduated tax, beginning at 8% on the first 10% of in- 
come and ending at 56% on the amount of income over 60%. 

This amendment was rejected, 45 to 24, four Republicans—Kenyon, La 
Follette, Norbeck and Norris—voting for it, and three Democrats—Gerry, 
Hitchcock and Pomerene—against it. Its advocates argued that corpora- 
tions should not be allowed to escape taxes omprofits held in their treasuries, 
while opponents said the effect of the plan gould be to have corporations 
distributing all their profits to escape all taxrdtion. 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, ranking Democrat on the Finance 
Committee, then proposed that, in addition to a flat tax of 15%, there 
should be imposed a graduated tax on undistributed profits, which, he said, 
would average about 9% and yield about $60,000,000. This amendment 
was rejected, 45 to 29, four Republicans—Kenyon, La Follette, Nelson and 
Norbeck—supporting it, and one Democrat—McKellar—opposing it. 

Senator Jones then offered an amendment calling for a 10% flat tax and 
a levy on undistributed profits at one-half the rate in his original amend- 
ment. This was rejected without a roll call. 


he Senate aiso, without a record vote, defeated on the 
27th, an amendment by Senator McKeilar of Tennessee, in- 
tended to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to refund 
the $10,000,000,000 foreign debts into long term bonds, 
interest on which would be payabieon Jan. 1 next. Relative 
to this the press dispatches said. 


In urging his amendment for refunding the loans made to foreign coun- 
tries Senator McKellar said there was no reason why the American people 
should be taxed to pay the interest on these loans. If the foreign govern- 
ments paid the interest, he said, it-would be possible to reduce the nation’s 
more than three billion dollar tax bill by one seventh. 

Senator Lodge, the Republican leader, suggested that there was no way 
to collect the interest if the foreign governments were unable or unwilling 
to pay it. Senator Penrose in charge of the bill, said he hoped the Senate 
would not put in this amendment as the same subject was dealt with in a 
bill passed this week by the House, and the tax bill was complicated enough 
as it was. 

From the same source we also take the following. 

One amendment proposed by majority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee was defeated after a strenuous fight in which Senators Willis, Re- 
publican, and Pomerene, Democrat, both of Ohio, led the opposition. 
The amendment would have limited the exemption from taxation of build- 
ing loan associations to only such associations all of whose loans were 
made to members. The Ohio Senators sasid this amendment would force 
half the associations in their State to go out of business. 





PRESIDENT HARDING URGES EQUAL POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES FOR NEGRO. 


An appeal for the laying aside of old prejudices and old 
antagonisms with our entry into ‘‘the long period of readjust- 
ment’? was made by President Harding in an address at the 
semi-centennial celebration of the City of Birmingham, Ala. 
on Oct. 26. The President in his speech urged equal political 
and economic advantages for the negro, but declared that 
‘men of both races may well stand in compromisingly 
against every suggestion of social equality.” “I would say”’ 
“declared the President, “let the black man vote when he 
is fit to vote; prohibit the white man voting when he is unfit 
to vote. I wish both the tradition of a solidly Democratic 
South and the tradition of a solidly Republican black race 
might be broken up. I would insist upon equal educational 
opportunity for both.” ‘Racial amalgamation” the Presi- 
dent continued, ‘‘there cannot be. Partnership of the races 
in developing the highest aims of all humanity there must 
be if humanity is to achieve the ends which we have set for 
it.”” The speech in part follows: 


I have been wondering, as we have seen the Birmingham district and the 
marvels of this region's industrial development, whether any of us have yet 
quite realized the significance of the fact that Birmingham has been called 
“the Magic City.’”” The basic, characteristic industry on which modern 
civilization rests is iron and steel, and Birmingham is the world’s last word 
in development of the iron and steel industries. 

We have come here to pay tribute to the marvellous achievement of a 
brief half century to which this city and its industries stand as a monu- 
ment. The ify to us how far the South has progressed in a single 
generation; the generation since slavery was abolished and the rule of free 
labor and unfettered industrial opportunity became the rule of all of our 
great Republic. 
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The industrial 
always been strikingly influenced by their wars; perhaps even more than | 
their social and political development. That older war founded industry in : 
the Scuth under stress of sternest necessity; and so we may recognize in your 
Birmingham district and its industrial splendor one of the fine products of 
the industrial revolution which was forced upon the whole South. 

We are gathered to-day to celebrate the semi-centenary of the founding of 
Birmingham. That this wonder could be wrought in so brief a time tells us 
how fast our modern world moves; so fast that we are wont to forget our 
yesterdays before our to-days are fairly’ begun; so absorbing in its concerns 
of the present that too often we have neither time nor interest for the 
morrow. Yet there never was a time when we needed so much to study 
our past and, in the light of its lessons, give earnest thought to the to- 
morrows. So I have thought that here in your magic city, whose story 
seems a very compress of yesterday, to-day and to-morrow, it may be proper 
to suggest a few thoughts regarding the critical times which are faced by our 
country and al! countries and some of the issues which command out con- 
sideration. 

Exhausted and affrighted by the horrors of the World War, the nations 
are seeking means to prevent repetition of such an experience. They see 
the need for effective reform in international relationships, and, along with 
this, for many alterations and adaptations of domestic institutions which 
will better fit them for the new time. Our own country, though its necessi- 
ties are less onerous, its difficulties not so grievous as those of many others, 
has yet occasion to consider wherein it may better its methods, adjust itself 
to the new relationships, 2nd equip itself for the new sort of struggle that 
lies ahead. Concerning one phase of this national problem, I want to say 
a few words. : 

If the Civil war marked the beginnings of industrialism in a South which 
had previously been almost entirely agricultural, the World war brought us 
to full recognition that the race problem is national rather than merely 
sectional. There are no authentic statistics, but it is common knowledge 
that the World war was marked by a great migration of colored people to 
the North and West. They were attracted by the demand for labor and 
the higher wages offered. The slow movement had been in progress for 
decades before, but it was vastly accelerated because of the war, and has 

continued at only a slackened pace since. 


The Race Question. 


It has brought the question of race closer to North and West, and I believe 
it has served to modify somewhat the views of those sections on this question. 
It has made the South realize its industria] independence on the labor of the 
black man and made the North realize the difficulties of the community in 
which two greatly differing races are brought to live side by side. I should 
say that it has been responsible for a larger charity on both sides, a 
ning of better understanding; and in the light of that better understan 
perhaps we shall be able to consider this problem together as a problem. 
all sections and of both races, in whose solution the best intelligence of 
both must be enlisted. 

Indeed, we will be wise to recognize it as wider yet. Whoever will take 
the time to read and ponder Mr. Lothrop Stoddard's book on ‘“‘The Rising 
Tide of Color,” or, say, the thoughtful review of some recent literature of 
this question which F. D. Lugard presented in a recent Edinburgh “‘Re- 
view ,’’ must realize that our race problem here in the United States is only 
a phase of a race issue that the whole world confronts. Surely we shall 
gain nothing by blinking the facts, by refusing to give thought to them. 
That is not the American way of approaching such issues. 

In another way the world war modified the elements of this problem. 
Thousands of black men, serving their country just as patriotically as did 
the white men, were transported overseas and experienced the life of 
countries where their color aroused less of antagonism that it does here. 
Many of them aspire to go to Europe to live. 

A high grade colored soldier told me that the war brought his race the 
first real conception of citizenship;—the first full realization that the flag 
was their flag, to fight for, to be protected by them and also to protect them. 
He was sure that the opportunity to learn what patriotism meant was a 
real opportunity to his race. 

These things lead one to hope that we shall find an adjustment of rela- 
tions between the two races, in which both can enjoy full citizenship, the 
full measure of usefulness to the country and of opportunity for themselves, 
and in which recognition and reward shall at last be distributed in propor- 
tion to individual deserts, regardless of race or color. Mr. Lugard in his 
recent essay, after surveying the world’s problem of races, concludes thus: 

“‘Here then is the true conception of the interrelation of color— com- 
plete uniformity in ideals, absolute equality in the paths of knowledge and 
culture, equal opportunity for those who strive, equal admiration for those 
who achieve; in matters social and racial a separate path, each pursuing 
his own inherited traditions, preserving his own race purity and race pride; 
pe oor gy in things spiritual; agreed divergence in the physical and ma- 

al.”’ 

Fere it has seemed to me is suggestion of the true way out. Politically 
and economically there need be no occasion for great and permanent 
differentiation, for limitations of the individual’s opportunity, provided 
that on both sides there shall be recognition of the absolute divergence in 
things social and racial. When I suggest the possibility of economic 
equality between the races, I mean it in precisely the same way and to the 
same extent that I would mean it if I spoke of equality or economic oppor- 
tunity as between members of the same race. In each case I would mean 
equality proportioned to the honest capacities and deserts of the individual. 

Men of both races may well stand uncompromisingly against every sug- 
gestion of social equality. Indeed, it would be helpful to have that word 
“equality’’ eliminated from this consideration: to have it accepted on both 
sides that this is not a question off social equality,but a question of recog- 
nizing a fundamental, eternal and inescapable difference. We shall have 
made real progress when we develop’an attitude tn the public and com- 
munity thought of both races which recognizes this difference. 

Colonizing countries everywhere have in recent times been more and more 
dealing with the problem from this point of view. The British common- 
wealth of nations and races confronts it, and has been seeking its solution 
along the lines here suggested. There is possibility of our learning some- 
thing applicable to our own country from the British. It is true that there 
is a great difference between bringing into our own land the colonists of 
another race and going out to another land and subjecting it and its people 
to the rule of an alien race. Yet the two cases have so many elements of 
similarity that it seems to me the experience of each must furnish some 
light upon the other. 

Take first the political aspect. I would say let the black man vote when 
he is fit to vote; prohibit the white man voting when he is unfit to vote. 
Especially would I appeal to he self respect.of the colored race. I would 
inculcate in it the to improve itself as a distinct race, with a heredity, 
a set of traditions, an array of aspirations all its own. Ovsg of such racial 
ambitiens and pride will come natural segregations, wi t borrowing 
any rights, such as are proceeding in both rural and urban communities 
now in Southern States, satisfying natura] inclinations and adding notably 
to happiness and contentment. 
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On the other hand I would insist upon equal educational opportunity for 
both. This does not mean that both would become equally educated 
within a generation or two generations or ten generations. Even men of 
| the same race do not accomplish such an equality as that. They never will. 
| The Providence that endowed men with widely unequal capacities and ca- 
pabilities and energies did not intend any such thing. 

But there must be such education among the colored people as will 
enable them to develop their own leaders capable of understanding and 
sympathizing with such a differentiation between the races as I have sug- 
gested—leaders who will inspire the race with proper ideals of race pride, 
of national pride, of an honorable destiny, an important participation in 
the universal effort for advancement of humanity as a whole. Racial 
amalgamation there cannot be. Partnership of the races in developing 
the highest aims of all humanity there must be if humanity, not only here 
but everywhere, is to achieve the ends which we have set for it. 

I can say to you people of the South, both white and black, that the time 
has passed when you are entitled to assume that this problem of races is 
peculiarly and particularly your problem. More and more it is becoming 
a problem of the North; more and more it is the problem of Africa, of South 
America, of the Pacific, of the South Seas, of the world. It is the problem 
of democracy everywhere, if we mean the things we say about democracy 
as the ideal political state. 

‘Coming, as Americans do, from many origins of race, tradition , language, 
color, institutions, heredity; engaged as we are in the huge effort to work 
an honorable national destiny from so many different elements, the one 
thing we must sedulously avoid is the development of group and class organi- 
zationsin thiscountry. There has been time when we heard too much about 
the labor vote, the business vote, the Irish vote, the Scandinavian vote, 
the Italian vote, and so on. But the demagogues who would array class 
against class and group against group have fortunately found little to reward 
their efforts. That is because, despite the demagogues, the idea of our 
oneness as Americans has risen superior to every appeal to mere class and 
group. And so I would wish it might be in this matter of our nationa ! 
problem of races. I would accept that a black man cannot be a white man, 
and that he does not need and should not aspire to be as much like a white 
man as possible in order to accomplish the best that is possible for him. He 
should seek to be, and he should be encouraged to be, the best possible 
black man, and not the best possible imitation of a white man. 

It is a matter of the keenest national concern that the South shall not be 
encouraged to make its colored population a vast reservoir of ignorance. to 
be drained away by the processes of migration into all other sections. That 
is what has been going on in recent years at a rate so accentuated that it 
has caused this question of races to be, as I have already said, no longer one 
of a particular section. Just as I do not wish the South to be politically 
entirely one party; just as I believe that is bad for the South, and for the 
rest of the country as well, so I do not want the colored people to be entirely 
of one party. I wish that botb the tradition of a solidly Democratic 
South and the tradition of a solidly Republican black race might be broken 
up. Neither political sectionalism nor any system of rigid groupings of 
the people will in the long run prosper our country. 

I want to see the time come when black men will regard themselves as 
full participants in the benefits and duties of American citizenship; when 
they will vote for Democratic candidates, if they prefer the Democratic 
policy on tariff or taxation, or foreign relations, or what not; and when they 
will vote the Republican ticket only for like reasons. We cannot go on, as 
we have gone for more than a half century, with one great section of our 
population, numbering as many people as the entire population of some 
significant countries of Europe, set off from real contribution to solving 
our national issues, because of a division on race lines. 

With such convictions one must urge the people of the South to take 
advantage of their superior unders anding of this problem and to assume 
an attitude toward it that will deserve the confidence of the colored people. 
Likewise, I plead with my own politjcal party to lay aside every program 
that looks to lining up the black man as a mere political adjunct. Let 
there be an end of prejudice and of demagogy in this line. Let the South 
understand the menace which lies in forcing upon the black race an attitude 
of political solidarity. The greater hope, the dissipation of hatred, the dis- 
couragement of danderous passions lie in persuading the black people to 
forget old prejudices and to have them believe that, under the rule of what- 
ever political party, they would be treated just as other people are treated 
guaranteed all the rights that people of other colors enjoy, and made, in 
short, to regard themselves as citizens of a country and not of a particular 
race. 

Every consideration, it seems to me, brings us back at last to the question 
of education. When I speak of education as a part of this race question I 
do not want the States or the nation to attempt to educate people, whether 
white or black, into something they are not fitted to be. I have no sym- 
pathy with the half baked altruism that would overstock us with doctors 
and lawyers, of whatever color, and leave us in need of people fit and willing 
to do the manual work of a work-a-day world. But I would like to see an 
education that would fit every man not only to do his particular work as 
well as possible, but to rise to a higher plane if he would deserve it. For 
that sort of education I have no fears, whether it be given to a black man or 
awhiteman. From thatsort of education, I believe, black men, white men, 
the whole nation, would draw immeasurable benefit. 

It is probable that as a nation we have come to the end of the period of 
very rapid increase in our population. Recent legislation to restrict immi- 
gration will be in part responsible for a slacking ratio of increase. The 
new immigrants have multiplied in numbers much the more rapidly, but 
as the immigrants become Americanized, amalgamated into the citizenry, 
the tendency has been toward less rapid multiplication. So restricted 
immigration will reduce the rate of increase, and force us back upon our older 
population to find people to do the simpler, physically harder, manual tasks. 
This will require some difficult readjustments. It has been easy, indeed, 
but it has not been good for the people of our older stock, that a constant 
inflow in immigration made it possible to crowd off these less attractive 
and profitable tasks upon the newcomers. I don't think it has been good 
for what the old Latins called the national virtue. That is a word I have 
always liked, employed in the Roman sense. I wish we might have adopted 
it into our vocabulary, in this sense. It strikes me as a good deal better 
than morale. Anyhow, we are under necessity to raise honest, hard, 
manual work to a new dignity if we are to get it done. 

We will have to make its compensations more generous, materially, and, 
if I may say it, spiritually; to make usefulness of service, rather than spot- 
lessness of hands, the test of whatever social recognition depends on the 
individual’s occupation. I confess a large disgust with all such classifica- 
tions, and I earnestly bespeak an attitude toward good, honorable, hard 
work that will end them. I do not want to coddle and patronize labor; 
I want us all to get out, put on blue denims, roll up our sleeves, let our hands 
be honorably soiled, and do the work. That’s what we’ve got to do, if we 
are to get on. We must doit, and be glad we can; for there is small chance 
that we will ever again have such armies of labororers landing on these 
shores as have come in the past. 





In anticipation of such a condition the South may well recognize that 
North and West are likely to continue their drafts upon its colored popula- 
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tion, and that if the South wishes to keep its fields producing and its indus- 
try still expanding it will have to compete for the services of the colored man. 
If it will realize its need for him and deal quite fairly with him, the South 
will be able to keep him in such numbers as your activities make desirable. 
at any rate, here is a problem and it is pressing for settlement. 

Is it not possible, then, that in the long era of readjustment upon which we 
are entering, for the nation to lay aside old prejudices and old antagonisms 
and in the broad, clear light of nationalism enter upon a constructive policy 
in dealing with these intricate issues? Just as we shall prove ourselves 
capable of doing this we shall insure the industrial progress, the agricultural 
security , the social and political safety of our whole country regardless of race 
or sections and along the line of ideals superior to every consideration of 
groups or class, of race or color or section or prejudice. 

Here are the reflexes of magical industrial development, here are the 
fruits in the making of a nation and its commitment to free productivity 
and trade. There is a materialism which sometimes seems sordid, but on 
the material foundation we have expanded in soul, and we have seen this 
republic the example to freedom aspiring throughout the world. We wish 
to cling to all that is good. We want to preserve the inheritance over whica 
we fought because our conflict made it more precious. But we wish to go 
on as well as preserve. 

The march of a great people is not a blind one. Wecan not be unmind- 
ful of human advancement. We wish to be more than apace with progress— 
we wish our America leading and choosing safe paths. Fifty years is a 
narrow span. Yet the marvel of Birmingham is less than the marvel of 
our astounding America. And wemeantogoon. If weare just and honest 
in administering justice, if we are alive to perils and meet them in conscience 
and courage, the achievement of your first half century will be magnified 
tenfold in the second balf, and the glory of your city and your country will 
be reflected in the happiness of a great people, greater than we dream, 
and grander for understanding and the courage to be right. 


PRESIDENT HARDING SAYS FUTURE BREACH WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN IS UNTHINKABLE. 


At a ceremony at Yorktown, Va., on Oct. 19 in celebration 
of the 140th anniversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
to General Washington, President Harding referred to the 
‘*honorable and unbroken peace’’ which has existed between 
the United States and Great Britain for more than a cen- 
tury,and declared that ‘‘a future breach of our peaceful and 
friendly relations is unthinkable. In the trusteeship of 
preserving civilization we were naturally arrayed together, 
and the convictions of civilization worthy of that costly 
preservation will exalt peace and warn against conflict for 
all time.’’ The following is the President’s speech at York- 
town: 

Fellow-Americans —The name of old Yorktown has ever held for Ameri- 
cans a significance unlike that of any other name of our annals. On this 
historic peninsula were conducted major operations in our struggle for inde- 
pendence and our war for national unity. A few miles away, across the 
river, was made at Jamestown the first permanent settlement of our race 
on this continent, while your historic Yorktown itself was one of the very 
earliest settlements. 

Here, 140 years ago to-day, Washington accepted the surrender which 
meant at last the freedom of the colonies, the establishment of national 
independence, the assurance of this great experiment in popular govern- 
ment which we have since conducted. Here came the victory which 
answered the colonial aspirations, but which left them spent and confused 
in the chaos of their triumph. Here came the great turning point in 
history, Old World and New, which first revealed that freedom needed 
the agencies for its preservation. The marvel is not that the war had 
succeeded; the stupendous think is that out of varying conditions, con- 
flicting ideas and threatening jealousies the victors were able to unite in 
laying the foundations in which we continue to build with full confidence 
to-day. Surely a God-given destiny must have inspiréd and an Infinite 
hand assisted in directing. «- 

It is easy to become enthralled in a retrospect and reverent reverie. One 
may recall the bitter years of revolutionary struggle, with varying hopes 
and fears and the incalculable sacrifices involved, and yet with that un- 
conquerable resolution which must remain the priceless heritage of the 
Republic. It is difficult to compare the glow of triumph, but in the retro- 
spective view we may bring ourselves to a new sense of realization and 
appreciation, and we may and do appraise the exalted patriotism, the 
unfaltering leadership, the unlimited devotion and the unfailing courage 
which made Washington truly the father of his country. More; we get a 
new and more grateful estimate of all the heroes who suffered and sacrificed 
in the immortal] struggle, and we have a new reverence for the lofty states- 
manship which began the temple of an abiding republic. 

It is good to dwell in the atmosphere of historic Yorktown and to recall 
the lessons of the immortal Washington, because our own feelings of devo- 
tion are thereby emphasized. We would not wish ours to be other than a 
forward-looking republic, but we will fail in coming to the supreme fulfil- 
ment if we do not recall the beginning and the unalterable foundation on 
‘which we have builded. 

Washington's straggling and decrepit army of a well-nigh exhausted 
cause had been operating below New Ydrk, hundred of miles away. The 
enemy, controlling the seas, had undertaken a campaign here in the Old 
Dominion, to separate North from South, to reconquer Virginia, and to 
break the back of the Confederation. But there was never a chance to 
separate Virginia from the cause of freedom. Washington knew it, and 
with the unerring eye of his calm genius saw his opportunity to end the long 
struggle. His campaign of Yorktown testified a military talent not second 
to any which history has recorded. Almost before the enemy suspected 
his plan, Washington had achieved the seemingly impossible feat of trans- 
ferring his army 400 miles to this peninsula; had invested Yorktown, and 
consolidated here the forces of the colonies north and south, and of their 
great ally, France, both on land and sea. So rapid was the operation that 
almost before the enemy force had sensed its danger the French and Ameri- 
can troops had stormed the outer works of Yorktown and forced a situation 
which left only surrender to the British. 

One seeks in vain for a parallel to this campaign, and the importance of 
thefvictory to the contending colonies long since has been surpassed by its 
importance to the world, because its paean of victory was the morning song 
at the dawn of a new era in freedom, made secure in popular government. 

We must not claim for the New World, certainly not for our colonies 
alone, all the liberal thought of a century and a half ago. There were 
liberal views and attending sympathy in England and a passionate devotion 
toW¥more liberal tendencies in France. The triumph of freedom in the 
American colonies greatly strengthened liberal views in the Old World. 
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Inevitably this liberal public opinion, deliberate and grown domin ant 
brought Great Britain and America to a policy of accommodation and 
pacific adjustment for all our differences. There has been honorable and 
unbroken peace for more than a century, we came to common sacrifice and 
ensanguined association in the World War, and a future breach of our 
peaceful and friendly relations is unthinkable. In the trusteeship of pre- 
serving civilization we were naturally arrayed together, and the convictions 
of a civilization worthy of that costly preservation will exalt peace and 
warn against conflict for all time to come. 

Our thoughts have lately been concerned with those events which made 
history on the scale of a world, rather than of a continent. Yet the lesson is 
the same. It is the lesson of real inter-dependence among the nations 
which lead civilization. , 

In our great crisis, nearly a century and a half ago, France came to our 
aid and made out independence possible. In her supremely anxious hour 
we gladly went to her support and did our part to secure her liberty. A 
grateful republic fulfilled an obligation which the passing generations had 
not dulled. 

Reflecting to-day on the inevitableness of our participation, on our ties 
of kinship, friendship and fellowship, and appraising anew the way the 
world—God's good world—must share the aspirations to realize the noblest 
ideais for mankind, there is a fresh hungering for understanding, a new 
call for co-operation, a clear conviction of purposes and devotions and loyal- 
ties not limited to sovereignties nor national boundaries. As the fortunate, 
successful citizen is both inspiration and example to the community of his 
growth, so must the fortunate and successful nations help the world .o the 
higher and nobler levels of accomplishment. Here at Yorktown was sealed 
the charter of the new and free America, but in the charter was written 
the rational liberalism of the maturing eighteenth century crying out from 
both continents. 

Shall mankind, then, go on yet for generations, for centuries, knowing 
but refusing to be guided by these truths? Not if conscience and reason 
are properly asserted. I believe the time is come when there must be 
recognition of essential co-operation among nations, devoted, each of them 
in its own peculiar national way, to the common good, the progress, the 
advance of all human kind. Let us hope that we stand at the dawn of a 
new day, in which nations shall be stronger for contribution to the world’s 
betterment, because each will feel the assurance of common purpose and 
united aspiration, and the security of a common devotion to the ends of 
peace and civilization. 

One need not picture a world-sovereignty, ruling over all the varying 
races, traditions and national cultures, because it wil] never be. That 
would mean a social. institutional and intellectual standardization, utterly 
inharmonious with the plan that filled the world with differing peoples, 
civilizations and purposes. No program which seeks to submerge na- 
tionality will succeed. This Republic will never surrender so priceless a 
heritage, will never destroy the soul which impelled our gratifying attain- 
ments. In the sober circumspection, retrospection and introspection of 
these crucial times we do believe there is sanity and urgent need in bringing 
the best thought of all great peoples into understanding and co-operative 
endeavor which shuns the alliances in arms and strengthens the concords 
of peace, so that each may realize its rightful destiny and contribute its 
utmost to human advancement and attending human happiness. 

The heroes of the Revolution little knew, the founding fathers little 
realized, Washington himself little dreamed the tremendous significance of 
the beginning which was wrought amid their heroic sacrifices. But if we 
could summon their spirits this morning I am sure they would rejoicingly 
marvel at the Republic we have builded. They would sanction as do we 
of Virginia and Ohio, and as do all the Stz-tes with shining stars in the field 
of blue, the riveted reunion where disunion threatened, and they would 
acclaim with us the nationality which has made the victory at Yorktown 
a surpassing expression of human progress. They would have us cling to 
independence regnant with constitutional government at home, mindful 
of interdependence and unafraid before the world. 








PRESIDENT HARDING DECLARES NATION FACES 
EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 


The honory degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon 
President Harding at the College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg, on Oct. 19 and in an address at the installa- 
tions exercises the President declared that “it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this nation confronts an educational crisis.’’ 
Expressing the wish that it might bo‘ possible for us to drive 
home to the whole American people the conviction of needed 
eoncern for our educational necessities,” the President 
asserted that “we must have more and better teachers and 


to get them the profession must be compensated as it de- 
serves.”’ The President’s remarks upon this occasion were 
2s follows: 

It is no exaggeration to say that the nation confronts an educational 
crisis. From every corner of the land, from country, town and city, comes 
the same report that the housing capacity for our public schools is inadequate 
that tens of thousands of pupils have no place for their studies; that teachers 
cannot be listed in sufficient numbers, and that school revenues are in- 
sufficient. 

It may be said that, in this realm of education, we have been drawing 
on our capital, instead of spending the annual increment only; we have been 
taking the teachers away from the schools and leaving a constantly increas- 
ing deficit in our capacity to turn out that product of disciplined minds 
which only can be insured through ever expanding facilities. 

Let me hasten to add that this is not a condition which leads us to pessim- 
ism or misgivings. I would not wish it to be otherwise. No people ever 
approached the lavishness with which, from public revenue and private 
purpose, Americans have given to support education, yet, the more gen- 
erously we provide to-day the greater is the deficiency to-morrow; and 
I am glad it is thus. So lone as the eagerness for educational outruns 
our most generous provision of facilities, there will be assurance that we are 
going ahead, not backward. 

So long as I find that the proposition of public revenue properly devoted to 
education is increasing, I di sire to be counted among those in public life 
ready to struggle with the problem of raising the necessary revenues. 

I wish it were possible for us to drive home to the whole American people 
the conviction of needed concern for our educational necessities. We must 
have more and better teachers, and to get them the profession must be com- 
pensated as it deserves. I would lift up a Macedonian call in behalf of 
our schools and colleges to men and women who feel the urge to public 
usefulness. More, even than money and movements, our educational 
establishment needs the devout, unselfish sustaining support of people 
moved by instincts of patriotic service. 
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I am not sure that our young people are living up to that full estimate of 
an education's worth. I doubt if there is as much of plain living and high 
thinking in academic shades as there was once or might well be now. I 
cannot prescribe the cure, but much of the unrest of the worid to-day is 
chargeable to our living too rapidly and too extravagantly, and colleges 
have seen the reflex of it. 

Along with all this there is the obligation to maintain and encourage 
the smaller colleges, among which none is entitled to claim so romantic 
and appealing a history as the institution whose guests we are to-day. It 
is the small college that democratizes the higher education; that brings it 
within the vision and means of the average young man and woman. We 
hear much of the traditions of famous universities but if we look into them 
we commonly find that they concern men, men who have stamped their 
personalities, who have given of their generous natures, who have colored 
the intellectual atmosphere about them. And men who are big and strong 
enough to do that are as likely to be found in the modest as in the impressive 
environment. 


SECRETARY HUGHES URGES THAT PEOPLE PLACE 
CONFIDENCE IN AMERICAN DELEGATION TO DIS- 
ARMAMENT CONFERENCE—SEEKS TO AVOID 
“UNNECESSARY EMBARRASSMENT.” 


Evidences of keen interest in the forthcoming conference 
on limitation of armaments to be held in Washington, 
Nov. 11, have not been wanting in recent weeks, many na- 
tional organizations of women interested in public affairs, 
especially, showing marked concern as to the plans and pro- 
gram of the meeting. Following publication of President 
Harding’s letter to Mrs. Ella L. Fried stating that ‘‘universal 
disarmament”’ at this time could not fairly be expected as a 
result of the conference, Secretary of State Hughes, who will 
head the American delegation to the conference, gave out a 
letter which he had sent to Miss Christiana Merriman, 
Secretary of the Foreign Policy Association and temporary 
Chairman of the National Council on Limitation of Arma- 
ment, expressing the hope that ‘“‘those who are most inter- 
ested in the objects to be attained will permit us to endeavor 
to attain them and to perform our important work without 
unnecessary embarrassment.’’ The National Council was 
formed by fifty or more church, civie and other national 
organizations favoring the limitation of armaments and will 
open headquarters and act as a clearing house for the distri- 
bution of information. Secretary Hughes’s letter was in 
reply to one from Miss Merriman, in which she declared 
that dispatches from Washington recently had impugned the 
motives of her organization and implied that the Adminis- 
tration was opposed to any co-operation from the public. 
Miss Merriman explained that the object of the National 
Council was to ‘“‘stimulate intelligent interest in the state 
objects of the conference, co-ordinate work and avoid dupli- 
cation of time, effort and expense.’’ She added that she 
“‘would not believe that the Administration resents the tre- 
mendous wave of public interest in the conference or resents 
the attempt to direct that interest intelligently.’’ She 
offered to confer with Secretary Hughes if desired. Secre- 
tary Hughes’s reply to Miss Merriman, made public on 
Oct. 15, read as follows: 








Oct. 8 1921. 
My Dear (4iss Merriman; I have received your letter of Oct. 6. You 


may be assured that the State Department welcomes the aid of public- 
spirited citizens in furthering the objects of the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament, and keenly desires to facilitate all who are engaged in 
the effort to give accurate information and to develop sound opinion. I 
am not sufficiently informed as to the plans of your organization to comment 
upon them, and certainly I do not wish to be put in the position of criticising 
an attempt, as you put it, to direct public interest intelligently. 

Being deeply in earnest in this matter, and solicitous for the success of 
negotiations which involve grave difficulties and will undoubtedly afford 
many opportunities for misunderstanding, I am naturally anxious that the 
American people should place confidence in the American delegation, and 
that those who are most interested in the objects to be attained will permit 
us to endeavor to attain them and to perform our important work without 
unnecessary embarrassment. It is quite clear from your letter that you 
share this view. 

{ do not wish to put you to the inconvenience of coming to Washington, 
but 1 shall be glad to see you whenever you are here. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E, HUGHES. 
The National Council for the Limitation of Armament has 


as its purpose ‘‘to unite and make articulate through the 
member organizations the overwhelming sentiment of the 
people of the United States in favor of reduction of arma- 
ments.’’ It aims to co-ordinate the efforts of its member 
organizations, maintaining an information service in co- 
operation with them, to co-operate with similar organiza- 
tions in other countries, to suggest to its member organiza- 
tions possible lines of action based upon the findings of its 
Executive Board and to maintain an advisory board of ex- 
perts. 

Frederick J. Libby, Temporary Executive Secretary of the 
National Council, states that the following organizations 
have signified their purpose to participate in the work of 
the Council: 


The National Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Board of Farm Organizations, the National Milk Producers’ 





Federation, the International Association of Machinists, the Nationa) 
Trade Woman’s League, the National League of Women Voters, the 
Women’s Committee for World Disarmament, the National Congress of 
Mothers’ and Parent-Teacners’ Associations, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, the Association to Abolish War. the Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Friends’ Disarmament Council, the Foreign Policy Association. the National 
Education Association, the International Lyceum and Chuatauqua Asso- 
ciation,- the American Union Against Militarism. the World Friendship 
Bureau, the Commission for Internationa] Justice and Good Will of the 


Federal Council of Churches and the Society to Eliminate Economic 
Causes of War. 


PRESIDENT HARDING DECLINES TO DISCUSS DIS- 
ARMAMENT QUESTION FURTHER WITH MRS. FRIED. 


In reply to an inquiry as to what President Harding 
meant by the terms “reasonable limitation,’’ which he used 
in giving his views as to the possible accomplishments of the 
forthcoming conference on the Limitation of Armament, the 
President has sent a letter to Mrs. Ella L. Fried, declining 
to discuss the matter further. The tone of the woman’s 
communication was hardly such as to invite special considera- 
tion at the hands of the President. The President recently 
explained his stand on the limitation of armaments in a letter 
to Mrs. Fried, whose name was misread as ‘‘Freed’’ at the 
White House and so published in these columns. Mrs. 
Fried on Oct. 18 received the following letter from George B. 
Christian, Jr., Secretary to the President: 


My Dear Madam: The President directs me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of Oct. 13 and to say that he does not care to undertake a 
discussion of the matter of which you write. Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE B. CHRISTIAN, JR. 

The above letter was written in reply to one from Mrs. 
Fried which contained the following: 

I asked you what you meant by “reasonable limitation.” 
mean “something practicable.”” That is exactly the same thing you said 
before in other words. Synonyms are not definitions. 

Permit me to ask you whether you consider a reduction of the world’s 
military burdens by one-half reasonable or practicable. If every one of the 
nations at the conference agrees to reduce its armament one-half, their 
relative strength would remain as great as before. That is clear, I hope. 

Then why not suggest one-half reduction? When that has been done, the 


women of the world will furnish you further suggestions as to what is 
reasonable and practicable. 








You say you 








PRESIDENT HARDING IN MESSAGE TO KING GEORGE 
EXPRESSES HOPE THAT NATIONS WILL CO- 
OPERATE IN DIMINISHING CAUSES OF WAR. 
Expressing the belief that the British and American 
delegates to the forth-coming disarmament conference will 
co-operate toward bringing about with the other nations 
“such international understandings as will make possible 
and desirable a reduction of the burden of armament,”’ 
President Harding on Oct. 18 sent a cablegram to King 
George of England in which he acknowledged with “grateful 
acceptance”’ bestowal of the Victoria Cross on an unknown 
American soldier. The President’s cablegram was in reply 
to one from the King on the preceding day expressing appre- 
ciation of bestowal of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
on an “unknown British warrior.’’ President Harding’s 
message read as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

Washington, Oct. 18 1921. 
His Majesty, King George V, London, England:—On behalf of the Congress 
and people of the United States, I wish to acknowledge with heartfelt 
thanks your generous message. It was with deep respect and appreciation 
of the superb valor and steadfastness of the British land and sea forces and 
the British nation in the war that General Pershing made the gift of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to the unknown British warrior. I now hear 
with keenest emotion of your desire to confer upon the unknown American 
soldier your highest decoration for valor, the Victoria Cross, that medal 
which for years has denoted recognition of the most self-sacrificing patriotic 
service. 

I am sure that the American people will join with me in grateful accep- 
tance of this bestowal, so fully expressing in this noble tribute the British 
appreciation of the high and courageous purpose of the young Americans 
who stood beside your valiant soldiers in the battle line on land and sea. 
I greatly prize this opportunity also to thank you for your good wishes for 
the success of the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. I believe 
with you that the British and American representatives will cordially co- 
operate, along with other nations, to bring about such international under- 
standings as will make possible and desirable a reduction of the burden of 
armament through diminishing possible causes of war. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 








oe eee 


W. H. FULLER APPOINTED CHIEF COUNSEL OF FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


The Federal Trade Commission announced on Oct. 19 
the appointment of William H. Fuller of McAlester, Okla- 
homa, as its Chief Counsel. Mr. Fuller graduated from the 
University of Michigan, and in April 1891 was admitted 
to the bar of Ohio where he practised for eleven years. He 
was prosecuting attorney of Fulton County for six years. 
In 1902 Mr. Fuller removed to Oklahoma where he has since 
engaged in general practice as a member of the firm of Fuller, 
Porter & Fuller. He is president of the McAlester Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Fuller is a Republican. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OPPOSED TO BILL 
INCREASING ITS MEMBERSHIP. 


Opposition to the proposal to increase the membership of 
the House of Representatives was voiced by the House on 
Oct. 14, when by a vote of 146 to 142 it recommitted to the 
Committee on the Census the Siegel bill, whereby its size 
would have been enlarged from 435 to 460 members. Pre- 
vious to recommitting the bill, the House rejected, 140 to 
146, an amendment by Representative Barbour, Republi- 
ean, of California, to authorize reapportionment wihout any 
increase in membership. Another amendment, offered by 
Representative Tinkham, Republican, of Massachusetts, to 
decrease the membership to 425, was defeated by an over- 
whelming vote in the negative. Eleven Southern States, 
which Mr..Tinkham charged had disfranchised negroes, would 
have lost 33 seats, and Massachusetts 1, under his amend- 
ment, while a gain of 24 seats would have been split among 
a dozen States which made considerable gains in population 
during the last decade. Earlier in the year an effort to in- 
crease the House membership to 483 was defeated. At 
that time anotber bill providing for reapportionment under 
the 1920 Census without increasing the number of members 
was passed by the House, but no action was taken on it 
by the Senate. Opponents of the bill, which was disposed 
of on the 14th inst., contended that the House already was 
an unwieldy body and that it would function less efficiently 
with an increased membership. 








FIFTY-FOUR STOCK YARDS UNDER PROVISIONS OF 
MEAT PACKERS’ BILL. 


Fifty-four stock yards in almost as many cities throughout 
the country are to be posted Nov. 1 as coming within the 
provisions of the Packers and Stockyards Act, according to 
an announcement by the Secretary of Agriculture on Oct. 20. 
Under that Act the Secretary of Agriculture will exercise 
supervision over transactions in these stockyards. The 


Department’s announcement says: 

The original notices to the stockyards’ owners were sent out to-day. 
Employees of the Pureau of Markets and Crop Estimates and the Bureau 
of Animal Industry will post copies of the notices in each of the stockyards 
Nov. 1. Approximately seventy stockyards throughout the country will 
be found to be subiect to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and as the facts are ascertained, the remainder will be posted. 

In addition, the department is preparing, and will soon have ready for 
distribution, tentative regulations governing the stockyards, commission 
men and other market agencies which operate at the stockyards. ‘These 
regulations are open to modification upon suggestion or criticism of interes- 
ted firms and persons. The packers and stockyards administration of the 
department invites such criticism and is arranging for a series of hearings 
at which the proposed regulations will be discussed. During the two 
weeks beginning Nov. 7 hearings will be held at Fort Worth, Kansas 
City, Denver, Portland (Ore.), and Chicago. Chester Morrill, Assistant 
to the Secretary, will preside at the hearings. 

Interested firms and persons are invited to attend these hearings and 
submit the suggestions indicated, or to write to the department at Washing- 
ton, outlining whatever changes in the regulations they may have in mind. 

The stockyards in which arrangements are being made for posting notices 
Nov. 1 are as follows: 


Miller Union Stockyards, Atlanta, Ga. 

Union Stockyards Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Stockyards. 

Brighton (Mass.) Steckyaids Co. 

N. Y. Central RR. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Unicn Stockyard & Transit Co. of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

The Cincinnati(O.)Union Stockyard Co. 

The Cleveland(O.)Union Stockyards Co. 

Columbia (8. C.) Stockyards Co. Oklahoma National Stockyards Co., 

Drovers Union Stockyards, Columbus, O.| Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The Union Stockyards Co., Dayton, O.| Union Stockyards Co. of Omaha, Ltd., 

Denver (Colo.) Union Stockyards Co. Omaha, Neb. 

St. Louis National Stockyards, East St. | Pasco (Wash.) Union Stockyards Co. 
Louis, I). Peoria (111) Union Stockyards Co., Inc. 

Independent ,Union Stockyards, E]| Pittsburgh (Pa.) Union Stockyards Co. 

Paso, T 


ty, 3% nd (Ore.) Union Stockyards Co. 
Evansville (Ind.) Union Stockyards Co./|St. Joseph (Mo.) Stockyards Co. 

Fort Worth (Tex ) Stockyards Co. St. Paul (Minn.) Union Stockyards Co. 
Fostoria (O.) Union Stockyards Co. 


Salt Lake Union Stockyards, Salt Lake 


Joseph A. Maxwell & Sons Commission 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Stockyards Co. 

Moultrie (Ga.) Stockyards. 

Nationa] Union Stockyards, Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

New Orleans Stockyards, Inc., Arabi, La. 

New York (N. Y.) Stockyards Co. 

Union Stockyards, Ogden, Utah. 


The Belt RR. & Stockyards Co., Indian-| City, Utah. 
apolis, Ind. Union Stockyards, 8. A., San An- 
National Stockyards, Jacksonville, Fia. tonio, Tex. 


Jersey City (N. J.) Stockyards Co. Union Stockyards Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City ( 10.) Stockyards Co. Sioux City (Ia.) Stockyards Co. 

East Tennessee Stockyards, Knoxville, | Spokane (Wash.) Union Stockyards Co. 
enn 


Union Stockyards Co. of N. J., Ben- 

Lafayette (Ind.) Union Stockyards Co. ning, D.C. 7 
Union Stockyards Co., Lancaster, Pa. Wichita (Kan.) Union Stockyards Co. 
Bourbon Stockyards Co., Louisville, Ky.| Newark Stockyards, Newark, N. J. 
Marion (O.) Union Stockyards Co. Crandall Horse Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dixie National Stockyards, Memphis, Dublin (Ga.) Stockyards, Inc. 

Tenn. Springfield (O.) Union Stockyards Co. 
Michigan Central RR. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Posting of the foregoing stockyards is to be done under Section 30! 
of Title 3 of the Act, whch reads as follows: 


‘‘(a) When used in this title the term ‘stockyard’ means any place, estab- 
lishment or facility commonly known as stockyards, condu or opera 
for compensation er profit as a public market, consisting of pens or other 
inclosures, and their appurtenances, in which live cattle, sheep, swine, 
horses, mules or goats are received, heJd or kept for sale or shipment in 
commerce. This title shall not apply to a stockyard of which the area 
normally available for handling live stock, exclusive of runs, alleys or 
passageways is less than twenty thousand square feet. 

‘‘(b) The Secretary shal] from time to time ascertain, after such inquiry 
as he deems necessary, the stockyards which come within the foregoing 
definition, and shal] give ntoice thereof to the stockyard owners concerned 
and give public notice thereof by posting copies of such notice in the stock- 
yard, and in such other manner as he may determine. After the giving of 





such notice to the stockyard owner and to the public, the stockyard ll 
—— 7 ect to the provisions of this title until 
t 


like notice is given by the 
t such stockyard no longer comes within the foregoing defini- 


tion.”’ 





About the date these notites become effective the department expects 
to be able to place supervisors in a number of the stockvards, such repre- 
sentatives to be designated live-stock market supervisors, whose duty it will 
be to observe condition and methods of doing business in the stockyards, 
report the observation to the department, and to iron out any difficulties 
on the ground as far as possible. The department will expect the super- 
visors to suggest improvements where advisable. 


The full text of the Meat Packers’ Control bill was pub- 
lished in our issue of Oct. 1, page 1422. 











RECEIPTS AND TAX COLLECTIONS FROM WORLD'S 
BASEBALL SERIES. 


Total receipts of $900,233 at the recent World’s Baseball 
Series in New York are reported by the Bureau of Interna 
Revenue, with tax collections of $90,023. The Bureau’s 
announcement as made public on Oct. 16 said: 


The following is the summary of attendance receipts and war tax for 
the World’s Series: 


Number Price 











of Ad- of Ad- 
mis- mis- War Total 
sions. sions. Total. Tax. Taz. 
87.743 $1 $87 ,743 $9.10 $8,774 30 
55,093 3 165,279 0.30 16,527 90 
115,635 5 578,175 0.50 57,817 50 
11,506 6 69,036 0.60 6,903 60 
5 lpg appt 269 ,977 $900,233 $90,023 30 


The box office statement was checked at the close of each day’s game by 
representatives of the Advisory Council, National and American Leagures, 
and Assistant Supervisor of Collectors’ Offices E. M. Muller. 

A field deputy was stationed at each entrance of the ball park. Record 
was kept of the sale of soft drinks, ice cream cones, &c., the tax on which 
wilt be included in the monthly returns of the persons engaged in such sales. 








FOOD DRAFTS FOR RUSSIA. 


On Oct. 16, Secretary of Commerce Hoover made the 
following statement as Chairman of the American Relief 


Administration: 

A cablegram just received from Moscow states that an agreement has 
been completed hetween the American Relief Administration and the 
Soviet authorities covering the sending of food to relatives and friends 
inside Russia by persons in the United States and abroad who may wish 
to send them food. 

There are at least two million Russians or Americans of Russian descent 
in the United States and probably one million in Europe outside Russia, 
and there has been large demand from them to assist in providing for their 
relatives and friends in Russia. 

The following plan has been established to meet this need and at the same 
time to provide additional support to the destitute children. Under 
this plan— 

(a) Anyone may remit funds by mail only, payable to the American 
Relief Administration on New York draft, money order, or certified check 
in sums of not less than $10 and in multiples of $10 through the American 
Relief Administration offices in New York, Washington, and London for 
the benefit of any person or group in Russia. 

(b) These remittances must be accompanied by full name and address 
of beneficiary in Russia and such remittances will be advised to the head - 
quarters of the American Relief Administration in Moscow. 

(c) The Moscow office will direct the various American Relief Ad- 
ministration children’s warehouses to get in touch with the beneficiaries 
and deliver food to them corresponding in amount to the money paid. 

(d) If beneficiary can not be found within 90 days, remittances will be 
refunded to the purchaser. Advice of delivery of the food will, wherever 
possible, be sent to the purchaser. 

(e) Food will consist of 8 selections, according to stocks available, from 
the following commodities: Flour, bacon, lard, vegetable oil, tea, canned 
milk, hominy, sugar, cocoa, rice, beans. Fwvod will be furnished at cost, 
but one-quarter of the food purchased with each remittance will be handed 
to the canteens for the general feeding of destitute children; three-quarters 
being delivered to the beneficiary of the remittance. 

(f) The Relief Administration has so far established warehouses at 
Petrograd, Moscow, Samara, Simbirsk, Kazan, and Saratov, and while 
orders will be accepted on other regions their execution will depend upon 
arrangements for extending the system. Further warehouses will be 
established in the course of extension of the general relief to children and 
if demands for food remittances warrant. 








MEXICAN OIL MATTERS—STANDARD OIL AND 
OTHERS OPPOSE PROHIBITIVE IMPORT TAX. 


The leading editorial in the October issue of ‘““The Lamp,” 
a pamphlet issued by the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
states that the prices of oil received by the United States 
producer are only slightly affected, if at all, by Mexicau 
erude oilimports. ‘lhe Mexican article is of a much inferior 
quality, only about 20% of it being suitable for refining . 
purposes, the remainder for fuel only. 

Although the Mexican crude shipment last year equaled 
about 25% of the United States crude production, only 
9% of the United States gasoline production last year was 
from Mexican imports. 

A prohibitive tax, if imposed to bar foreign crude oils 
from this market, would result, ‘‘The Lamp”’ states, in the 
expansion of refining facilities either on the Mexican sea- 
board or in European countries, and hence, through the 
reduction of refining activities here, result in the loss of 
large sums by American industry. The editorial says: 


The question frequently arises as to how the shipments of Mexican 
petroleum into this country affect the market for domestic crudes. An 
analysis of the figures for 1920, the record year for imports from Mexico, 
leads to the conclusien that prices received by the producer in the United 
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States were controlled to a slight degree, if at all, by the receipts of Mexi- 
can crude. 

The relative position of the domestic crude and Mexican oil imported 
into the United States is shown in the following table: 


Shipments from Mexico. U. 
40,796,000 barrels 
57,808,000 * 378,000,000 “ 
111,639,000 * 443,000,000 “ 


In 1918 the Mexican shipments constituted 10.2% of the total domestic 
and imported oil handled in this country; in 1919, 13.2%; in 1920, 20.1%. 

If all grades of crude were substantially the same, the receipt of a barrel 
of Mexican petroleum for every four barrels produced in the United States 
last year would undoubtedly have had an important bearing on the price 
of the domestic crude. However, the Mexican article is of a much inferior 
variety, from the refiners’ standpoint, so much so that about 80% of it is 
suitable for fuel only. By comparison with higher grade oils, Mexican 
crude is not really refinable, because of its large content ofcoke. The lighter 
Mexican oil yields less than 20% of naphtha and refined oil, which must 
be taken off to render the remainder suitable for fuel oil. 

So if we examine the use to which the 111,639,000 barrels of Mexican 
imports of light and heavy crude combined were put last year, we find that 
only 10,385,000 barrels were sold as gasoline; 3,851,000 barrels as refined 
oil or kerosene, and the remaining 97,403,000 barrels as fuel oil or asphalt. 
In other words, while the Mexican crude shipments were approximately 
25% of the total United States production, the gasoline from Mexican im- 
ports constituted but 9% of the 111,395,924 barrels of gasoline produced 
in this country last year from domestic crude. 

Nor did the large quantity of imported fuel oil appreciably affect the sale 
of the domestic article. The market for fuel oi] has been so low as to make 
sales at the Atlantic or Gulf seaboard unprofitable for Mid-Continent crude 
and the Atlantic seaboard was not a profitable market even for Gulf Coast 
fuel oil. 

Freight rates determine largely the market to which fuel or bunker oi 
goes. Mid-Continent fuel oil could not be sold at New York, for instance, 
if there were no Mexican supply, for the freight charge of $2 50 a barrel 
makes the cost prohibitive. Fuel oil has been selling in this market at 
$1 35 a barrel in competition with coal. The great bulk of the Mexican 
fuel oil was delivered to the Atlantic Coast largely for bunkering purposes 
and there displaced coal rather than American fuel oils. The 3,851,000 
barrels of refined oil were primarily of an export quality and did not enter 
into competition with kerosene sold in the United States. 

Of the gasoline produced in this country in 1920, 101,385,025 barrels 
were consumed at home and 371,152 barrels added to stocks. The remain- 
ing 15,639,747 barrels were exported. As for kerosene, Mexico's 3,851,000 
barrels constituted 17% of the 55,240,344 barrels produced in this country. 
Of this total, 33,395,611 barrels were consumed at home and 1,255,958 
barrels added to domestic stocks, leaving 20,588,775 barrels for export. 

So long as Mexico produces a large quantity of oil it is of course certain 
that this oil will find its way to market. The United States might protect 
its domestic producers from this competition in so far as the market in the 
United States is concerned, but could not extend any degree of protection 
for the exporters of United States petroleum products. As has already 
been shown, the refined products of Mexican petroleum have entered into 
competition in this country with products from domestic crudes only to a 
very small extent. 

If a prohibitive tax were to be imposed to keep foreign crudes out of this 
market the immediate result would be the expension of refining facilities 
either on the Mexican seaboard or in European countries, and the loss of 
large sums by American industry due to the corresponding reduction in 
refinery activities here. With or without an import duty, Mexican fuel 
oil and refined oil will compete with American petroleum products in foreign 
countries. 


The importance of Mexican Fuel Oil to New England in- 
dustries, because of the excessive cost of coal, is voiced by 
the Fuel Administrator of Massachusetts, Mr. Hultman, in 
@ memorandum to the United States Senate Committee on 
Finance relative to the proposed import duty on foreign 
petroleum oil, in brief as follows: 


An import duty ef 25 cents per bbl. on fuel oil and 35 cents per bbl. on 
crude mineral oil will this year add directly $5,000,000 to the fuel bill of 
New England alone, and indirectly a very much larger sum in the stifling 
of existing competition between oil and coal. 

Coal always has been, and still is, the most important available fuel. 
During the last few years uncertain transportation, excessive prices and 
wholesale abrogation of coal contracts have caused many manufacturers 
to install oil-burning apparatus. Prohbibitive freight rates eliminate 
Western and Southern oil fields of the United States as the source of supply 
for the Eastern industrial section, leaving foreign oil the only alternative. 

To a lesser degree fuel oil has become a competitor of anthracite coal in 
the heating of our homes. 

At present Mexican oil is the only foreign oil readily available. Al- 
though production from 1920 to 1921 grew about 17%, New England 
demands on the entire Mexican output rose 47% and Massachusetts 91%. 

United States customs reports show: 


Importations of Mineral Crude Oil (Almost All from Mexico) in Gallons. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 

New England 112,779,000 154,371,000 448,217,000 *660,000,000 

Massachusetts___.___- 35,616,000 48,552,000 235,703,000 *450,000,000 


S. Production. 
356,000,000 barrels 


* Estimate based on rate to date. 


Approximately 90% of the oil imported from Mexico is sold as fuel oil 
in the United States. A careful test made in a Massachusetts mill showed 
that 153 gallons of oil, or 4 barrels, were equivalent to one net ton of 
bituminous coal. ‘The cost at present, moreover, of 4 barrels of fuel oil is 
considerably less than the cost of one ton of bituminous coal. 

The Associated Industries of Massachusetts and trade organizations have 
filed with us a list of hundreds of fuel oil burning installations, including 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence; Merrimac Mfg. Co., Lowell; Harvard University, 
Greater Boston, &c. 

Any fuel which in a few years has pre-empted practically 25% of the 
industrial fuel requirements of New England, should be encouraged by the 
Federal Government, rather than restricted by tariff legislation. 


The importance of the Mexican output of crude oil is also 
shown by Roy H. Flamm, expert of the Latin-American 
Division of the Department of Commerce, in the Oct. 24 
issue of the United States Government publication, ‘‘Com- 
merece Reports,’’ in an article entitled ‘“‘The Petroleum 
Industry in Mexico.” Mr. Flamm says in part: 





Comparative Production.—The United States, with 40% of its producing 
fields exhausted and its reserves officially estimated to last not longer than 
25 years, is now spending its petroleum wealth for the world’s benefit 
and is supplying 70% of the world’s present demand. 

The world's estimated production in 1920 was 688,474,251 bbls., of which 
443,402,000 bbls. were produced in the United States and 163.540.000 bbls. 
in Mexico. The potential production in Mexico during 1920, according to 
the Mexican official figures, was nearly 800,000,000 bbls. By the term 
potential production is meant the amount of oil that would be produced if 
each well were permitted to flow without restraint. 

Merzican Estimate Too High.—This estimate of the Mexican Government 
is undoubtedly too high, as it fails to take into consideration the failing 
wells, and has been based upon the initial production of large gushers which 
quickly settled down to a flow of only one-half or two-thirds of their initial 
production. 

Conservative estimates as of Aug. 1 1921 give about 1,500,000 bbls. as 
the daily potential capacity of existing wells. The actual production, based 
upon the statistics of the oil movement, amounts to 600,000 bbls. daily. 
The daily potential production of the fields fluctuates greatly, as new wells 
are being constantly developed and salt water encroachments show up fre- 
quently wthout warning. 

An average of 300 wells produced in Mexico during 1920 approximately 
164,000,000 bbis. of oil, or an average actual daily production of 1,800 bbls. 
per well. From Jan. 1 to May 1 1921 the Mexican Government reports 
42 new wells completed, with a daily potential production of 828,728 bbls. 
During the week ended Sept. 4 1921, 9 wells were completed in Mexico, 
with a daily actual production of 140,000 bbls. 

Salt Water.—No salt water has yet appeared in the Cerro Azul and Toteco 
fields. In other fields some of the wells have been damaged or destroyed 
by the encroachment of salt water. An unwarranted impression as to the 
significance of the invasion of salt water in the various Mexican fields 
has recently been created by articles appearing in the press. 

Outlook.—The older fields of Mexico will continue to give oil for a con- 
siderable time to come, but such production probably will be increasingly 
smaller from the peak of 1920-22. Many of the wells now being developed 
in the Amatlan pool show tendencies to develop salt water more rapidly 
than heretofore. This condition may be accounted for in a measure, 
because the producers in competing pools have been forcing production to 
the limit to get as much oil as possible before a rival concern drains the pool. 

Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the United States Geological Survey, 
puts the proved area of Mexican oil lands at about 10,000 square miles, 
with resources of 4,500,000,000 bbis., and the potential output of unproved 
territory at 1,250,000,000 bbls., a total of 5,750,000,000 bbls., or a supply 
adequate for forty-five years at the 1920 rate of export. 








DECISION FAVORABLE TO TEXAS CO. IN MEXICAN. 
EXPROPRIATION SUIT—U. 8. GOVT. NOT SATISFIED. 


The State Department at Washington has examined 
thoroughly the recent decision in the Texas Company 
Amparo case, but while pleased with some features of the 
same, the officials have concluded that it does not go far 
enough to decide all the points involved in the controversy 
between Mexico and the United States in regard to the effect 
of Article 27 and is therefore inadequate. A press dispatch 
to the New York “Times” from Washington on Oct. 25 says: 


Officials declined to discuss the decision in its detailed elements. They 
asserted, however, it was a reasoned one and that the reasoning was good, 
but that it related to a particular case and that the questions decided by 
it did not cover the whole subject of America’s complaints concerning 
Article 27. 

The impression was gathered that the State Department, in view of the 
shortcomings of the present decision, doubts whether the Supreme Court 
opinion affords such guaranties of performance of national duties by the 
Mexican Government toward the property in Mexico of foreign nationals 
as are deemed necessary before recognition can be extended to the Mexican 
Government. 


A translation of the decision has been made for by the 
Association of Producers of Petroleum in Mexico, 32 Broad- 
way, New York. A digest of the same prepared for the 
‘‘Chronicle’’ with appropriate headings, is given below: 

Digest of Decision of Mexican Supreme Court on Aug. 31 1921. 

Preamble— History of Case—Acquisilion and Expropriation. 

This suit for ‘‘amparo’’ [A writ issued against final judgment in certain 
cases, when no other ordinary recourse is availabie. See Article 107 of 
the Constitution of 1917] Was instituted by Attorney Adalberto Rios, 
attorney in fact of the Texas Company of Mexico, 8. A., against the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and the Department of Industry, Commerce & Labor, 
on alleged attempt to deprive the company of its rights in and possession 
of Lot No. 36 Zacamixtle, Municipality of Tancoco, Canton of Tuxpam, 
State of Vera Cruz, in violation of Articles 14, 16 and 27 of the general 
Constitution of the Republic. And it appears: 

(1) That Rafael Cortina, pursuant to the decree of Aug. 8 1918, issued 
by the President with reference to petroleum in the exercise of the extraor- 
dinary powers conferred upon him by the Congress of the Union in the 
financial branch, denounced the said lot before the agency of the 
Department of Industry, Commerce & Labor in Tuxpam. The com- 
plaining company formally protested and on Dec. 10 1920, it learned 


that the Department had issued title in favor of Mr. Cortina for the ex- 
ploitation of the lot of land in question. 


Reason for Believing Expropriation Measures Unconstitutional. 


(2) That Art. 14 is considered as having been violated by the aforesaid 
acts in that, according to its provisions no one may be deprived of his prop- 
erty and rights except by due process of law. 

That, moreover, Art. 14 expressly provides that no law shall be given 
retroactive effect to the prejudice of any person, whereas in this case the 
responsible authority is giving retroactive effect to the decree of Aug. 8 
1918, in that the rights previously acquired in accordance with the laws in 
force when such acquisitions were made, namely, Article 10 of the Mining 
Code of Nov. 22 1884, Art. 4 of the Mining Law of July 4 1892 and Art. 2 
of the Mining Law of Nov. 25 1909, are not respected. 

That Art. 16 has been violated because it expressly provides that no one 
may be disturbed in his possessions except by written notice from competent 
authority which shall set forth the grounds and establish the lega! basis of 
the proceeding whereas in this case the responsible authority has acted 
outside its jurisdiction for the reason that the President has not been em- 
powered to establish laws, still less laws regulating Art. 27 of the Consti- 
tution. 
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The result is not affected by the fact that sald deéreé of Aug. 8 is called 
“dispositions regulative of Art. 14 of the decree of Aug. 8 1918,”"’ because 
the mere form of its title does not change the nature of its text which has 
to do with the regulation of Art. 27. The powers of the President are lim- 
‘ted, moreover, by Par. ] of Art. 89 of the Constitution solely to the estab- 
lishment of regulations of the laws passed by Congress, and to the end only 
that such laws shall be observed. Furthermore, Art. 27 has been 
Violated because, although its constitution states that the ownership of the 
sands and waters embraced within the limits of the national territory per- 
tains from the beginning to the nation, which, therefore, has held and still 
holds the right to transmit the ownership thereof to private individuals 
thus constituting private property, it declares also that expropriation shall 
only be made for reasons of public utility; and the responsible authorities 
in undertaking to expropriate have violated the reauirements of expropria- 
tion and failed to take into account the fact that the company has a private 
ownership respecting the rights to explore for and to exploit the petroleum 
pertaining to the lot in question; 

That Art. 27 has further been violated in (a) that concessions may only 
be granted provided that regular works are established for the exploitation 
of the substances referred to and that the requirements of Jaw are complied 
with, and (5) the regulative laws which have to be observed before con- 
cessions may be granted have not been enacted. 

On the other hand, the titles which the Department is issuing are con- 
trary to Art. 27 because that Article states that concessions may be granted, 
and the titles are not concessions, but things distinct from them, and the 
Executive is without power to establish, merety by his own act, the con- 
ditions and requirements for the exploitation of petroleum. 

(3) That the complaining company did not oppose in due form the putting 
through of the denouncement, but limited itself solely to filing its protest; 
and did not make the manifestations required by Art. 14 of the decree of 
Feb. 19 1918 in relation to Art. 14 of the decree of July 31 1918, nor has 
it paid the taxes on the petroleum lands which are established by Articles 
1 to 5 of the said decree of July 31. 

‘That the decrees referred to did not lack constitutional force, because 
whatever may be said to the contrary would fall to the ground from the 
moment that the legislative power approved and ratified the extarordinary 
powers granted to the Executive in the matter of finance. 

In view of all of which, the laws referred to may be considered as entitled 
to general observance until such time as the Organic Law regarding pe- 
troleum is enacted. 


Adverse Decision by Lower Coeurts—Case Appealed to Supreme Court. 


(4) That on Feb. 17 1921 the judge refused the amparo, principally upon 
the ground that Art. 27 left the acquired rights without any value whatso- 
ever, modifying the respective laws relating to private ownership, and the 
Executive in regulating by means of the decree of Aug. 8 1918 the condi- 
tions under which private individuals may explore for and exploit the 
petroleum in the subsoil of the lands, has only regulated what was his own 
property, or, more correctly, the property of the nation. 

(5) That Attorney Rios, not being satisfied with the decision interposed 
a request for revision further setting forth (a) that, if it be true that Art. 
27 declares petroleum to be the property of the nation, the same provision 
recognizes private ownership, and the judge, in deciding that the mghts of 
private individuals were extinguished by the said constitutional declara- 
tion, has not decided correctly; 

(b) That the decision is also based upon the law of July 31 1918 and the 
regulation thereof of Aug. 8 1918 despite the fact that they were issued by 
the Executive in the exercise of extra ordinary powers in the financial branch, 
and with aid from the Department of Industry, in which branch he (the 
Executive) has not been granted any such powers; and that the law and 
regulations referred to did not bear the signature of the Secretary of Indus- 
try and Commerce which is contrary to what is expressly required by the 
text of Article 92 of the Constitution. 

The appeal was prosecuted in this Supreme Court, the Public Attorney 
asking that the decision rendered be confirmed. 


Matters Taken into Consideration by Supreme Court. 


First Consideration, the Alleged Violations of Law.—The decrees of July 31 
Aug. 8 and Aug. 12 1918 have been attacked principally on the ground 
that they were issued without a right to act on the part of the Executive 
and also because they were published by the Department of the Treasury 
and not by the Department of Industry, Commerce and Labor, which was 
the proper Department to enact them, since they are decrees regulating 
the industry of petroleum. 

On this point it is sufficient to say that the Executive acted in virtue of 
the extraordinary powers conferred upon him by the Nationa] Congress in 
financial matters under a decree of May 8 1917, and that the Congress by 
a law dated Dec. 30 1918 not merely approved the use made of the said 
special powers, but ratified the decrees given in the exercises of these 
powers by the President of the republic. 

For this reason the said decrees must not be considered as merely issued 
by the Executive but as laws of the Congress, being in consequence legiti- 
mate and effective in the present case long previous to June 1920. In view 
of these facts, the complaints are without legal basis as regards the said 
decrees. 

Second Consideration, Alleged Violation of Guaranties.—This claim is 
based on the retroactive effects of the said decrees, especially that of 
Aug. 8 with relation to Article 14 of the decree of July 31 1917. 

Article 14 of the present Constitution (1917) begins with this expression: 
‘‘No law shall be given a retroactive effect to the prejudice of any persona. 
. . .* This constitutional precept does not affect the legislator. It is 
directed to Judges, to the courts in general, to the authorities charged 
with the application of the laws or their execution. It is a substantial 
point that Article 14 of the present Constitution differs from the same 
Article of 1857 in which the text read emphatically “‘No retroactive law may 
be enacted.” 

Retroactive laws enacted by the ordinary legislators can be permitted to 
have no retroactive effect to the prejudice of any one, owing to the text of 
Article 14 of the present Constitution, because the Constitution is the 
supreme law which must be observed even against any other secondary 
law (See Article 133 of the Constitution). 

Retroactive laws, however, enacted by a Constitutional Congress charged 
with establishing the precept of the Constitution, must be applied retro- 
actively, in spite of this Article 14, and without the commission of a 
violation of any individual guaranty because the precepts which co-exist 
in a constitution have an equal obligatory force. We must seek to har- 
monize them, to interpret them and to properly apply them, and if some of 
them are in opposition to others, we must consider those that stand alone 
the special precepts as an exception to those that establish principles or 
general rules. 

Our Constitution legislators in 1917, in use of the most ample powers, 
could for the general interest establish cases of an exception to Article 14 
of the present Constitution, establish retroactive precepts, and when this 
has been done such precepts must be applied as written retroactively. 

These premises being admitted, we must ascertain whether paragraph 4 
of Article 27 of the present Constitution which nationalizes among other 
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Paragraph 4 of Article 27 of the present Constitution cannot be regarded 
‘as retroactive either according to the letter or the spirit thereof, since it 
does not affect acquired rights—as to the letter of it, because it does not 
contain an express statement as to its retroactivity, nor as to its spirit, 
because it is taken, together with other articles of the same Constitution 
which recognize in general the ancient principle of the rights of man and 
accord them ample guaranties and because holding it not to be retroactive 
it also results in harmony with the principles set forth in the paragraphs 
which immediately precede it and which refer to private property from the 
beginning and with the texts relating to petroleum which follow, as integral 
parts of the said Article 27 of the Constitution. 

This precept establishes the nationalization of petroleum and its by- 
products as well as that of the other substances to which it refers, amplifying 
the enumeration that existed in our former mining laws; but respecting the 
rights legitimately acquired before May 1 1917, date on which the actual 
Constitution went into effect in its entirety. 


Third Consideration.—Have Vested Rights Been Affected and Individual 
Guaranties Violated? 


In our republic there have been in effect in successive periods the mining 
code of 1884, that of June 4 1892, that of Nov. 25 1909, which latter in ite 
second article granted the owner of the lands the right to explore and 
exploit freely oil in order to appropriate what he might find without the 
necessity of a permit from any authority. And it also granted him the 
right to transmit the said rights as he would any other property either for 
a consideration or gratuitously. | 

For this reason Severiana Hernandez, widow of Martinez, and her 
sons, acting under that law as owners of Lot 36 of Zacamixtle, could transfer 
such rights as they did in favor of Manuel S. Ravise, by virtue of the 
contract contained in the deed of April 28 1917, in which it appears that 
the grantors fixed and received a price higher than would have been paid 
them for the service of the land because it was not sought to cultivate the 
property to build upon it, but to look for oil and to exploit same if found. 


Company Has Vested Right Ante-Dating Present Constitution. 


We have here, therefore, vested rights acquired by Ravise as to the 
exploitation and exploration in the said Zacamixtle lot from the date of 
that contract; that is, before the present Constitution began to be totally 
effective. The purchaser, Manuel 8S. Ravise, could legally transmit those 
rights, and, as a matter of fact, he did so in favor of the The Texas Com- 
pany, S. A., by a deed dated Sept. 21 of the same year. 

In view of the facts a declaration is imperative that without violating ite 
individual guaranties the plaintiff company could not be deprived of the 
said rights which it obtained legally from Manuel 8. Ravise. 

Final Decision.—From what has gone before we rule: 

First: The decision under revision issued by the first proprietory district 
Judge of the Federal District dated Feb. 17 1921, which refused the in- 
junction prayed for in the Federal Court by The Texas Company of Mexico, 
8S. A. is revoked. 

Second The law of the Union protects and aids The Texas Company 
of Mexico against the act of the President of the Republic and the Dept. of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor which consists in having issued to Rafael 
Cortina a title to explore and exploit the oil contained in Lot 36 of Zaca- 
mixtle, Municipality of Tancoco, Canton of Tuxpam, State of Vera Cruz. 

The Supreme Court has thus handed down its decision by the unanimous 
yote of 11 Justices as to the final part of the Decision and by a majority of 
8 votes as to the legal bases. 

Chief Justice Moreno did not esteem it necessary to examine the articles 
in the complaint relating to the extraordinary powers granted to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic to the condemnation of property for public uses; 
nor to the dispossession without a prior suit and his vote was based solely 
for the reason that paragraph 4 of Art. 27 of the Constitution has been 
applied retroactively as well as the decrees of July 31, Aug. 8 and 12 1918, 
violating therefore the guarantees given in Art. 14 of the said Constitution. 
Justice Garza Perez did not accept the first finding since he did not esteem 
it pertinent. Justice Flores esteemed unnecessary the discussion and 
decision as to extraordinary powers as to condemnation for public uses and 
as to dispossession without a previous suit since the amparo has been 
granted for reason of a violation of the guaranties of nonretroactivity. tus 

[Signed, President, Enrique Moreno; Ministros, Alberto Gonzalez, 
Adolfo Arias, Benito. Flores, Ignacio Noris, Patricio Sabido, Jose Maria 
Mena, Ernesto Garza Perez, Gustavo A. Vicencio, Augustin Urdupilleta, 
Antonio Aleocer; Secretario, F. Parada Gay, Rubricas.) 








CRUDE RUBBER RESTRICTION MEASURES PLANNED 
IN LONDON FAIL OF GENERAL SUPPORT. 


The plan of the Rubber Growers Association of London to 
restrict production by 25%, has failed to receive anything 
like the support from the outside growers required to meet 
the provisions of the plan (‘‘Chronicle’’ V. 113, p. 692, 808, 
1321) and has accordingly been abandoned. 

Frank G. Smith, Secretary of the Association, in a cireular 
of Oct. 5, says in brief: 


The association obtained the assent of over 90% of its membership to 
restrict by 25% the normal production of rubber as from Nov. 1 1920 to 
Dec. 31 1921. 

In addition, non-members in the United Kingdom, representing some 
50,000 acres, indicated their adhesion to this policy. 

Substantial support was also obtained from members of the International 
Association at the Hague, from Ceylon local proprietors, from members of 
the Rubber Producers Association of Malaya, and the Japanese Planters 
Association (Malaya). With the exception of the local producers in 
Ceylon (who gave notice of retirement on July 15), this voluntary restric- 
tion has been faithfully observed, and in response to suggestions to acceler- 
ate and increase restriction, communicated to members in a circular dated 
Dec. 13 1920, many estates have adopted much more drastic restriction. 

This has, however, proved insufficient, as those who had not joined the 
voluntary scheme continued to produce without restriction. 

The attitude of the Netherlands Indies Government has not been de- 
fined, but while the feeling in Java planting circles was in favor of combined 
action by the respective Governments, there is strong opposition inHolland , 

The Association, pressed strongly for Government legislation in British 
Malaya to restrict the output, or, at any rate, the export of rubber, but the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies declined to sanction any form of legisla- 
tion to secure this end. 

Unfortunately, the influence of the large body of assenting directors and 
shareholders in Great Britain is not sufficient to move other European 
owners to a recognition of the value of united action. 
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Lastly, there is a very large number of native owners who control more 
than 500,000 acres of plantation rubber, and it seems impossible to bring 
them into any voluntary scheme for mutual benefit. 

[A table shows that provisionai assents or letters indicating approval of 
the principles of the scheme were received from 269 producers representing 
769,306 acres of planted areas (544,310 acres in Malaya) out of an esti- 
mated total area planted of 3,323,000 acres. This last figure includes: 
Malaya, 1,750,000 acres; Ceylon, 398,000; South India, 65,000; Borneo, 
50,000; Burma, 45,000; Netherlands Indies, 885,000; others, 130,000.—Ed. 
**‘Chronicle.’’} 


HIGH WINTER WHEAT COSTS IN 1920. 

The cost of producing winter wheat in 1920 showed about 
as high an average as in 1919, according to a preliminary 
report on farms surveyed in ten counties in the winter wheat 
belt, just issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which says: 


The range in cost for the bulk of the crop (80% of production) on 216 
owner farms surveyed in 1920 was found to be $1 20 to $2 50 per bushel, 
as compared with $1 30 to $2 50 for the bulk of the crop produced on the 
284 farms surveyed in 1919. In 1920 about 46% of the operators held their 
costs down to the average ($1 80) or lower; in 1919, with an average cost of 
$1 87, 47% of the operators kept their costes within that limit. 

With costs almost as high as those of the pervious year, and with a de- 
clining market, many of these farmes sustained heavy losses on their wheat. 
In eight of the ten counties surveyed only 10 to 20% of the wheat was 
hauled direct from the machine to the elevator. On that part of this wheat 
which was sold immediately the operators got the benefit of the prices that 
prevailed before the slump, which began soon after the 1920 crop began to 
come on the market. 

The survey in question, conducted by the Office of Farm Management 
and Farm Economics, yielded figures on labor and material requirements 
that should be of vital interest to the winter wheat grower, as indicative 
of what may be expected under conditions approximating those that prevail 
in the counties surveyed. The following summary table shows the average 
net cost per bushel and per acre for the several counties surveyed, and the 
distribution of the costs to labor, materials, overhead, &c.: 


Summary of Average Net Cost Per Acre and Per Bushel of Winter Wheat, 1920. 
(216 Owned Farms.) 
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The results of the survey serve to stress the importance of yield per acre 
as a factor influencing the cost per bushel. It was found that the operators 
a ving costs of $1 20 or under per bushel could boast yields ranging from 
h2 to 31 bushels per acre, while those so unfortunate as to have wheat cost- 
lng $4 or more per bushel had yields ranging from as low as 3 up to 7 bushels 
per acre. 


i 
UNPRECEDENTED VOLUME OF GRAIN TRAFFIC 
THROUGH MONTREAL. 

According to the October circular of the Royal Bank of 
Canada (head office Montreal) the outstanding feature of 
the North American grain traffic at the present time is the 
unprecedented volume of grain which has passed through 
the port of Montreal, owing to the existence of a freight rate 
that is favorable to shipments through that port. Thus 
says the bank a situation has been created with which even 
the great facilities of Montreal harbor have proved almost 
inadequate to cope. It adds: 


The tremendous growth of the traffic within the past 20 years is indicated 
by the following figures: 











Receipts of Grain. 

Bushels. 
944,321 
21,007,164 
51,548,720 
67,708,696 
The presence in the harbor of 80 ocean-going ships, most of them desirous 
of loading grain, taxed elevator capacity to the utmost. More especially 
the arrival of tramp steamers in large numbers has proved embarrassing 
to the Harbor Commissioners. Prior to this year the number had been 
almost negligible, and there is little space in the harbor which is not leased 





to steamship lines. If this year’s experience is to become the rule, special 
accommodation will have to be provided for tramp shipping. 

The increased traffic will, it is thought, be continued in coming years, 
as it is claimed that a differential rate in favor of Montreal. as against other 
Atlantic ports on this continent, can be maintained under any compeittion. 








INDIA GOVERNMENT’S RESTRICTIONS ON BURMA 
RICE PRICES AND EXPORTS. 


The Far Eastern Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington, had the following to 
say in the Sept. 19 number of ‘“‘Commerce Reports”’: 


On July 4 the Government of India ordered the Rice Commissioner at 
Rangoon to stop issuing licenses for the export of rice to countries other 
than India, according to information received from Vice-Consul C. H. 
Thorling. In December 1920 the Indian Government allotted to India 
1,100,000 tons of Burma rice out of a crop then estimated at 2.100.000 
tons, the balance of 1,000,000 tons beign allotted for export to foreign 
countries (see ‘‘Commerce Reports” for Feb. 8 1921), and at the same time 
the Indian Government reserved to itself the liberty to reimpose strict 
control if prices should rise above those in force in 1920. However, the 
estimate of the crop was reduced to 1,912,000 tons, with the result that the 
balance available for export to foreign countries became only 842,000 tons. 
In June 1921 the Rice Commissioner at Rangoon reported that a balance 
of only 12,000 tons remained available for license, but alsu estimated that 
the balance of the preceding year’s stock, remaining unshipped, was 
115,000 tons larger than previously estima’e!. In order to reserve the small 
balance remaining to meet the demands of (evion and other British colonies 
with a large Indian population, the issue of further licenses was stopped. 
The allotment of 1,100,000 tons to India remains unaffected, and if exports 
to India, which since the beginning of the year have been 55% above 
normal, continue to be brisk, it seems quite probable that India will take 
the whole of the amount allotted to her. The Government believes that the 
desired result, a fall in the price of Burma rice, which recently rose to 
a level far above the control price of last year, has been achieved by re- 
stricting the issuance of licenses. No licenses already issued will be 
canceled, and it is believed that there still remain in Burma nearly 300.000 
tons of rice licensed for export but not vet shipped. The Commissioner 
has also been given discretion to issue licenses under certain circumstances 
for small quantities of rice in cases where there are steamers in port awaiting 


Sargoes booked. 


MOVEMENT FOR PERMANENT VALORIZATION OF 
COFFEE IN BRAZIL. 


The Latin-American Division of the Department of 
Commerce at Washington states under date of Oct. 3: 


The Brazilian Government is still paying valorization prices for coffee 
at Rio de Janeiro and Santos. There is a strong movement in favor of 
permanent valorization. Exports of coffee to Holland and France are 
heavier, but high duties hinder trade with Germany and Spain. 

The growers near Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes are urged to hold their 
crops in an effort to prevent any further port congestion. Present crop 
indications are less than the estimate, due to continued dry weather and 
cold winds. Growers are much concerned, as the difficulty in securing 
labor is considerable. 














GERMANY RESTORES FREE GRAIN TRADE. 


A special cable dispatch from Berlin, printed in the New 
York “Evening Post’’ of Oct. 3 and copyrizhted by the 
Public Ledger Co., says: 


Restoration of the free grain market and permission to farmers to sell to 
open market all grain except limited amounts taken by the Government 
for the rationing system have led to re-establis'\:ment of grain quotations 
in German produce exchanges. Prices of wheat, rye and barley on the 
open market are about twice those prices fixed for grain taken by the Gov- 
ernment, but they are still far below American quotations, particularly 
when the cost of freight is taken into consideration. 

September wheat, for example, is quoted at 4,700 marks a ton at Berlin 
and Hamburg, compared with the Government price of 2,300. New York 
quotations, if converted into marks at prevailing exchange, are about 
6,100 marks, and when freight to the Continent (22 cents a bus‘el) is added, 
it brings the cost of American wheat landed at Hamburg and Bremen to 
7,100 marks, or 50% above the German open price. 

German grain prices, except as to corn, are affected only in limited de- 
gree by the recent fall] of the German mark, as imports of foreign grain 
virtually have ceased, only the domestic crop being on the market. 


>. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE TO BE DIS- 
CUSSED AT THIRD INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE. 


Unemployment in agriculture pursuits is one of the sub- 
jects included in the Agenda of the Third International 
Labor Conference which will convene in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Oct. 25, where delegates from some fifty countries will 
gather to discuss many problems with a view towards further 
legislative and other measures being taken throughout the 
world for the betterment of working conditions. Pre, 
lininary reports for the use of delegates to the Conference- 
compiled by the International Labor Office. from answers 
made by various member governments to questionnaires 
sent out by the Office, have just been received in this coun- 
try. One of these deals with the adaption to agricultural] 
labor of measures for the prevention of unemployment. 
Ernest Greenwood, American Correspondent, at Washing- 
ton of the International Labor Office, issues a statement 
saying: 

The conclusion which emerges from the replies of the governments is 
that none of them contest the right of agricultural workers to enjoy the 
same protection against unemployment as industrial workers. All have 


recognized that the problem of agricultural unemployment is of capita! 
importance and merits profound study. 
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Some of the solutions to the problem, which are to be considered at the 
Conference, are as follows: 

“Increase of the area under cultivation, either by renderi land sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, which is not so at the present time, or by exploiting 
land which is at present uncultivated or insufficiently cultivated. 

The transformation of extensive cultivation into intensive cultivation, 
increase of the lanor employed per unit of cultivated land. 


“Creation of small landed properties 
eae. <. ee 


ae <x transport & ngxioaserel workers. 

reation of agricultural wor ’ 

sind Gadhane at ania r aaa co-operative societies for the working 
Among the measures siggested may be mentioned particularly the organi- 

zation of work for the unemployed, and the encouragement of economy 

among young workers to enable them to save up gradually a sum of money 

such as will eventually enable them to buy a holding on their own account. 
Further information relative to this report which contains the exact 

answers of the various Governments to the various questions, may be 

obtained from the Washington Office of the International Labor Office, 

618 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 1 








CHARLES C. MCCHORD MADE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
INTER-STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Charles C. McChord of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, was on Oct. 3 selected as Chairman of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission succeeding Edgar E. Clark. 
Mr. Clark’s resignation as a member and Chairman of the 
Commission was reported in our issue of July 80, page 489, 
when we also referred to the appointment of Frederick I. 
Cox as a member of the Commission succeeding Mr. Clark. 
Confirmation of the nomination of Mr. Cox by the Senate 
was noted in these columns Aug. 27, page 910 








RAIL PRICE REDUCED TO $40 BY UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORPORATION. 


Chairman Elbert H. Gary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration on Oct. 22, made the following announcement: 
We have decided to recommend that our subsidiary 
companies reduce the selling price of standard rails to $49 
per ton base, f.o.b. our mills. The present costs of produc- 
tion do rot justify this action, but it is hoped and expected 
that reductions in freight rates and otherwise, together with 
larger operations, will soon have a beneficial effect upon our 
costs. 

The ‘‘Iron Age’’ in its issue of Oct. 27 recounts the price 
changes which steel rails have undergone since April 1901, 


as follows: 

The Steel Corporation price for open-hearth rails has been $47 per gross 
ton ever since the Industrial Board announcement of stee!] prices which 
became effective March 21 1919. For most of 1920, independent rail 
mills were quoting $57 for open-hearth rails. Orders for rails last year, 
while mure than in 1919 (production of rails over 50-Ib. was 2,115.073 tons 
as against 1.940.040 tons in 1919) were not up to the evident requirements 
of the railroads. 

For the most of the year {1920! the independent ra!l companics were so 
busy on forms of finished material on which there was a better profit 
that their rail operations were a secondary consideration. It was also a 
fact that railroads were disposed to get along with the smallest possible 
amount of rails at the figures the independent milits felt bound to ask. 

The first advance above the $30 basis for open-hearth rails which had 
prevailed ever since Apri! 1901 came on May 1 1916. At that time, after 
the bulk of the requirements of the year had been contracted for, the makers 
announced an advance of $5 per ton, which put open-hearth rails at $35 
and Bessemer rails at $33. 

Another advance was made in Nov. 1916 to $383 and one month later 
open-hearth rails went to $40 per ton. This was the contract price in 1917. 
but in line with the advance in other products rail sales in the second half 
of that year were made at higher prices, ranging up to $57. In the early 
part of 1918 the $57 price for open-hearth rails was the basis of considerable 
sales. though at no time during the existence of the conference arrangement 
between the steel industry and the price fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board was there a controlled price on rails. 

Some mills realized considerably higher prices than $57 in the late months 
of 1917 and on through 191% on sales both for domestic use and for export. 
In early 1918 one road paid $73 on a 2,500-ton order. As high as $85 was 
realized on some export business. 

For the greater part of 1918 Washington named $57 as the settling basis 
on army and navy purchases for the war, but otherwise prices were a 
matter of negotiation between buyer and seller. 

When the [(ndustria] Board announcement of reduced prices on steel 
products was made on March 21 1419 a price of $47 for open-hearth rails 
was included and this was the basis of Steel Corporation contracts fur that 
year. though it was the fact also that the corporation reinstated on its 
books in the first haif of 1919 considerabie rail business that had been 
taken at the lower prices of 1917. 

At the $40 price just announced, open-hearth raiis are 1.785c. per Ib., 
or severa! dollars per ton above the recently prevailing market for plates. 
structural! shapes and bars. 


The monthly record of the “‘Iron Age’’ shows the price 
of Bessemer rails of late years to have varied as follows: 


Monthly Average Price of Bessemer Steel Ratls at Mills Doliars per Gross Ton. 
[Bessemer ratis have ranged $2 a ton less than open-hearth rails for some years 
past.—Ed. “Chronicle.’’} : 


























Month. 1900. | 1901. 02-15) 1916. 1917. | 1918. 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 
So GD (AS? a EES i 

Januury .....-- _1$35 00 $26 00 $28 00 $28 00,$38 00 $55 00 $55 00 $45 00 $45 00 
February .....-.-- 3400, 2600) 280 00, 3800 5500) 5500 45 00) 45 00 
Marcb.....-..--- 35 00| 2600 28 00; 28 00| 38 00| 5500) 52 50) 47 50' 45 00 
Re 35 00| 27 30. 28 00| 28 00! 38 00) 5500; 4500) 5500) 45 00 
ae 35 00) 28 00, 28 00) 33 00, 38.00) 55 00) 45.00) 55.00) 45 00 
eee c ~ 50 bee 35.00 2800) 28 00! 33 00) 38 00) 55.00) 45.00' 5500 45 00 
its tani 35 00 28 00, 2800, 33 00) 38 00) 55 00) 4500) 5500 45 00 
et ntiineel 35 00| 28 00; 2800) 33 00| 38 00) 5500) 45.00) 5500) 45 00 
September ...._.. 32 00) 2800 28 00! 33 00| 38 00| 55 00) 45.00) 55.00) 45 00 
naar Wh Sd 00| 28 00: 28 00| 33.00) .. ..| 5500) 4500) 5590 45 00 
November _.._... 26 00| 28 00| 28 00 36 00) ~~ =" 65.00) 4500! 6500) .. .. 
a 26 00' 28 00' 2800' 38 00 "| §5.90' 4500 5100 _. 
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Iron Trade Review” of Oct. 27 comments on the cireum- 
stance that no mention is made in the foregoing announce- 
ment of the differential, amounting of late years to $2 a ton, 
between the prices of Bessemer and open-hearth rails, the 
latter having gradually become more and more used until 
it is in fact the standard rail. The “Review” says: 

A significant feature of Judge Gary’s statement is that it does not mention 
the differential which always has prevailed between standard Bessemer 
and standard open-hearth rails. This omission arises from the fact that 
the Stee! Corporation has gone out of the standard Bessemer rail business. 


[ts mills in the Chicago and Birmingham districts are roliing open-hearth 
— The Kdgar Thomson mili is not rolling open-hearth rails, but sheet 
ars 

Therefore, the new price is $40, base mill, for standard open-hearth rails, 
which compares with the former price of $47. Little Bessemer rail tonnage 
has heen rolled in the United States in recent years and the tonnage has been 
dwindling constantly. It is expected that the disappearance of the old 
differential will dissipate the last remaining business in standard Bessemer 
rails, which at one time comprised most of the rails sold in this country. 


The reduction in price of rails is expected not only ‘‘to 
release some hundreds of thousands of tons of 1921 rail 
that have been ‘frozen’ on rail mill books and to which the 
reduced price will now apply,” as indicated by the market 
review of the “Iron Age” cited on another page, but also 
to result in much freer buying of rails for 1922. At the 
present time, because of the financial exigency of the rail- 
roads and the belief that a price cut for rails was impending, 
the rail and structural shape mills of the United States 
Steel Corporation are operating at only about 30% of eca- 
pacity. An unofficial newspaper report yesterday said: 


The various mills of the United States Steel Corporation at the present 
time are operating at better than 50% of capacity. Some of the mills, 
turning vut wire and sheet products, are working at about 80% or better, 
while the mills turning out heavy products such as structural shapes and 
rails are operating at around 30%, but the average for all mills is placed 
above 50%. it was learned that there has been some increase 'n the num- 
ber of rail orders placed since the corporation reduced its price $7 a ton to 
$40, but it is said that the number of such orders received does not indicate 
that the railroads are jumping into the market offhand. 


























INTER-STATE RATES ON GRAIN, GRAIN PRODUCTS, 
AND HAY, IN WEST DECLARED UNREASONABLE. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission, in a case sub- 
mitted Sept. 3 1921 and decided Oct. 20 1921, has found 
the inter-State rates on grain, grain products, and hay within 
the territory embraced within the western and mountain- 
Pacific groups to be unjust and unreasonable for the future 
to the extent shown in the report because they bear so heavily 
on the farmers whose industry has been drastically ‘“‘deflated’’ 
since the advance in the freight rates became effective. 

In other words, applying the converse of their proposi- 
tion of July 1920 which was that transportation rates must 
then be advanced to a point at which railroad wages could 
be maintained commensurate with the higher cost of living, 
they now hold that, in the process of readjustment, freight 
rates must be reduced in order to give the farmer a better 
opportunity for making a living profit and thus to promote 
more normal railroad traffic and hasten “the full return of 
prosperity.”’ Commissioner Potter, concurring, goes still 
further, pointing out that if railroad wages are too high to 
permit the establishment of reasonable freight rates with 
safety to the railroads, said wages should be reduced. 

The conclusions reached by the Commission look, they 
say, “to the future,” in accordance with the intent of Sec- 
tion 15a of the Transportation Act of 1920, and are based 
on their ‘‘best judgment as to what will produce the best 
results for all concerned, including the carriers.” 

The rate reductions on the commodities named are to 
average 10 to 13%, or half the increases granted in 1920, 
which were 35% in the western group territory, 25% in the 
mountain Pacific group and 334% between divisions. 

No order will be issued in accord with the findings until 
it “‘becomes necessary,’ but the commission tells the rail- 
roads that it expects the reductions to be made by Nov. 20. 

The probable effect of this action on the railroads con- 
cerned and the position which the latter are expected to 
take respecting the decision are noted under a separate 
caption in this department. 

Condensed extracts from the decision follow: 


Report of the Commission Rendered by Clyde B. Aitchison of Oregon. 


Aitchison, Commissvoner: This is a proceeding of investigation into the 
reasonableness and propriety of the level of inter-State rates for the trans- 
purtation uf grain, geain products, and hay, in carloads, between points 
in the territory embraced in the western and mountain-Pacific groups, as 
defined in increased Rates, 1920, 58 1. C. C., 220, which will also be referred 
to as Ex Parte No. 74. ‘The relationship between particular localities 
and markets is not involved. Only line-haul rates will here be considered. 
Increased Rates on Grain, &c., Effective June 25 1918 and July 29 1921. 

By general order No. 28 of the Director-General of Railroads, effective 
June 25 1918, commodity rates on wheat were increased 25%, but not 
exceeding an increase of 6 cents per 100 pounds. Other grains, much of 
which theretofore had moved at rates lower than those contemporaneously 
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effective on wheat, were by that order put upon the wheat-rate basis. The 
rates then in effect upon flour and other mill products were increased 25%, 
not exceeding 6 cents per 100 pounds, but were required to be not less than 
the new rates on wheat. Hay received an increase of 25°. These in- 
creases applied alike to inter-Siate and intra-State traffic. 

On July 29 1921, we permitted the carriers to increase their inter-State 
rates on these and other commodities 35% within the western group, 
25% within the mountain-Pacific group, and 33 1-3% between these groups. 
Such increases became effective Aug. 26 1920. By various proceedings, 
similar increases were made in the intra-State rates within the groups now 
before us. 

Generally speaking, the present freight rates on wheat are from 59 to 70° 
greater than they were pricr to June 251918. The increases on corn, cats, 
and barley generally approximate, and in some instances exceed, 50%. 
The rates on hay are approximately 70% greater than they were prior to 
June 25 1918. In many instances the rates on these commodities have 
been subjected, during the past few years, to much greater increases than 
above indicated. 

On the other hand, there have been scme reductions from the peak level. 
For instance, rates on grain to the Gulf poris fer expert, which were sub- 
stantially incre:sed during and subsequent to Federal contro), have heen 
reduced in amounts ranging from 1 to 5% cents per 100 pounds, influenced 
by reductions made by ecastern lines to the Atlantic seaboard. 


These Must Be Considered Under Present Condition of Agricultural Industry. 


This proceeding was instituted follow'ng the filing of a petition by the 
Public Utilities Commission of Kansas, on behalf of all grain and hay ship- 
pers of that State, calling attention-——‘‘to the exigencies of the hay and 
grain industries, and to suggest the advisability, desirability, 
and necessity of prompt consideration of the matter of reduction in inter- 
State freight rates on grain, grain products, and hay in the western group, 
with a view to affording relief commensurate with the needs of these in- 
dustries.”’ 

Representatives of State commirsions, grain and hay markets, and various 
interests appeared. All will be referred to as petitioners. The carriers 
will be referred to as respondents. 

The issue thus presented requires us to examine into the reasonableness 
of the existing rates, and to test these by the standards employed in pro- 
ceedings brought under section 1 of the inter-State Commerce Act. At 
the outset it is important for us to consider the status of the agricultural 
industry in the western and mountain-Pacific territories, and inquire into 
the effect of the present rate standards upon both shippers and the carriers, 
for this phase has been stressed by petitioners. 


Reasons for Distressing Situation of Western Farmers. 


The western farmers, including those in Illinois, in 1920 produced 75.7% 
of the nation’s wheat, 54.2% of the corn, 68.4% of the oats, 59.5% of the 
rye, and 89.5% of the barley. ‘These farmers are suffering from severe 
readjustments, and, generally speaking, are operating at a loss or without 
profit. Many of them have exhausted their credit and are unable to put 
in crops. 

This distressing situation is attributed to acute deflation of farm prices, 
and in some instances to drought, low yields, or crop faiiures. In determin- 
ing the causes, obviously we must bear in mind the world-wide disturbances, 
defiations, restrictions of credits and purchasing power, and other elements 
of the post-war readjustment now in progress. 

To an extent the distress may be considered as aggravated by the holding 
of large surpluses from last year’s crops for higher prices, to the inability 
to move them because of car shortages, to land specuiation, to free spending 
during the way, or to failure to foresee inevitable readjustment. There is 
evidence of reduction in demand for coarse grains and hay and of unusual 
supplies. The conditions as to wheat are somewhat different, because of 
an active export demand to meet continued foreign deficits. 

In some districts the farmers had to borrow money to purchase seed for 
the 1921 crop, and were financially involved before it was ready for cultiva- 
tion. Grain and hay produced last year under wartime costs have been 
sold at prices below those that prevailed during the war, and present prices 
for farm products are less than the readjusted production costs. Much 
produce, especially hay, will not reach a market. The agricultural industry 
in the west is heavily mortgaged and deeply indebted to the banks. It 
has been impossible to licuidate many loans, and either the accrued interest 
has been added to the principal or foreclosures have occurred. Several 
profitable years must be experienced before many of the western farmers 
can recoup their losses. 

While ccmmercial loans have been reduced, agricultural loans have not 
been similarly reduced, and the funds of country banks are to a large extent 
unavailable for current commercial and agricultural needs. 

Farmers have heen compelled to settle their debts by marketing crops at 
low prices. The car supply this harvest season has been good, and the new 
crop and holdover from 1920 have been rushed to market. The wheat 
movement in July and August, 1921], has been almost unprecedented. 
Prices of some grains have fallen from war to prewar and, in some instances, 
to lower than prewar levels. 

Fertilization of land and maintenance of farm equipment are being 
deferred. Many farmers are unable to make necessary improvements. 
The purchase of farm implements has been greatly reduced. In all sections 
there is an increasing delinquency or default in the payment of taxes. 
The financial condition in irrigated districts is reflected by increases in 
delinquencies in the payment of the yearly installments, which retard new 
Government irrigation projects. The testimony is that the unprofitable- 
ness of farming is driving boys and tenants cut of agriculture and into the 
cities. 

Movement of Hay Reported to be Interferred with by High Raiiroad Rates. 


There is an abundance of hay in the west. <A large part of it is neither 
going to market nor being used locally. A large portion of last year’s crop 
is deteriorating, and there is testimony that much of this year’s crop would 
not be cut. Transportation charges constitute a large proportion of the 
finally delivered price of hay, much of which custemarily moves consider- 
able distances. The character, value, volume, and use of this commodity 
are such as to require relatively iow charges for its carriage. National Hay 
Asso. vs. L.8.& M.S. Ry. Co., 91. C. C., 264,306. Receipts at the mar- 
kets at Kansas City, Omaha, and other points this year have been unpre- 
cedentedly subnormal. 

There is-evidence that eastern and southern dairy and stock men are 
substituting local and undesirable feeds, such as slough grass, straw, and 
cotton stalks, because of the high delivered costs of western hay. Hay and 
alfalfa meal deaiers and producers insist that there is a potential demand 
but that the freight rates are now past the point that their products will 
bear. Hay can be and often is moved in low-grade equipment that is un- 
suitable for grain hauling, without expedited or special service, and requires 

proportionately a small movement of empty equipment. 


Present Conditions, It Is Feared Will Result in Short Crops & Higher Prices. 


There is testimony strongly tending to show that if present conditions 
are continued the less fertile farms will not be cultivated next year, the 





acreage of grains will be curtailed, and reorganization of farming must follow 
along lines less favorable to society and to the railreads. It is predicted 
that the ultimate result will be a short grain supply, higher prices, and 
suffering. 

The carriers direct attention to the fact that for the period from Jan. 1 
to Aug. 13 1921, the number ef cars loaded with grain and grain products 
in the western district increased 27% over the number loaded in the same 
period in 1920, while contemporaneously the loading of live stock, coal, 
coke. ore, forest products, and rriscellaneous freight decreased in per- 
centages ranging from 6 to 58. The number of carloads loaded with all 
freight showed a decrease of 14%. 

The large movement to market this year does not show that the farmer 
can continue to operate under present production and distribution costs, 
as it is the result of forced marketing regardless of prices or freight rates. 

This testimony is oppored by the opinions of witnesses for the carriers 
that future acreage will not be greatly affected by an unfavorable year of 
readjustment, and by forced changes in farming and marketing methods 
and practices. But the weight of the evidence indicates that a continuance 
of the existing burdens must result in diminished production. 

A comparison between the weighted-average price of 31 farm products 
and railroad fre'ght revenue per net ton-mile shows that, beginning in 1910 
and continuing until 1915, farm produce values and railroad revenues 
maintained a close and consistent relation; that in 1915 farm products 
began to ascend and advanced to a peek of 146% in 1919, and then began 
a rapid descent to practically the prewar level in the summer of 1921. 
Meanwhile freight revenues continued on practically the prewar level to 
1917. when they began to advance to a peak of 79%, and are now 68% 
above the 1909-1913 level. 


Rise and Fall of *‘Farm Prices.”’ 
The indices compiled by the Department of Agriculture may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Oats 
per Busehl 
Cents 
38.7 
41.4 
36.8 
40.9 
42.5 
44.0 
62.7 
74.0 
69.5 
74.1 
45.6 
41.8 
41.9 - 
39.3 
36.8 
37.9 
35.6 
33.8 


Barley 
per Bushel 
Cents 
75.2 
66.9 


Hay 
per ton 


Corn. 
per Bushel 
Cents 
55.3 
67.6 
59.4 
71.4 
71.2 
73.8 
129.2 
147.3 
151.5 
140.5 
66.7 
62.4 
64.5 
63.0 
59.5 
62.5 
62.2 
61.7 
56.2 30.1 
51.0 31.0 


Freight Rates Held to be Restrictive and Burdensome. 


Readjustments in the farm cost of production are in progress, but labor 
and marketing costs, taxes, and all items of expense are considerably greater 
than before the war. Prices for products have decreased relatively more 
than the cost of production. The purchasing power of the farmer is 
restricted, with adverse effect on general business, and likewise, through 
reduction of inbound freight, on the revenues of the carriers. 

Farming, our chief industry, pays a huge freight bill on both outbound 
products and inbound freight. 

Translating the purchasing power of the western farmers from dollars into 
bushels, it is clear that in most instances they must pay a far greater quan- 
tity of either corn or wheat than heretofore to secure the important com- 
modities necessary for use in the production of their crops or for sustenance 

The evidence indicates that in numerous and not unusual instances after 
deducting other costs the amount remaining from the price received for their 
crops gives them but from 5 to 25 cents per hour for their own labor and 
for that of others employed on the farm; that if allowed 15 cents per hour for 
the time spent in producing crops of hay and grain, many farmers could not 
pay their taxes or the interest on their investment or mortgage indebtedness. 
The labor used in transporting their crops by rail to market is, they point 
out, paid on a much higher basis than farm labor. 

While local conditions, feeding, etc., sometimes exert an influence, the 
farmer has little control over the price he receives for his crops. Inthe main 
these are controlled by prices set at places where the surpluses of all coun- 
tries meet, and this particularly applies to the Liverpool market contro] 
over wheat. With respect to coarse grains, and to a lesser extent hay, 
prices rest on such primary markets as Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, and 
Kansas City. ‘The usual local prices for grains and hay, even for feeding 
or consumption, are the prices at the control markets less the freight and 
handling charges. 

The testimony is that the freight rate now consumes such a large part 
of the returns of the western producer of these commodities as to be re- 
strictive and burdensome. 


Wheat 
per Bushel 
Cents 


Date— 


$12.83 
13.24 
11.02 
11.28 
10.50 
10.48 
13.53 
18.10 
20.45 
20.85 
16.16 
15.24 
14.28 
13.61 
13.08 
12.52 
12.61 
11.73 
11.70 
11.36 
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Cost of Transporting Grain Relatively Low—Damage Claims Proportionately 
Less of a Factor as Market Value of Grain, &c. Declines. 


Petitioners show a greatly increased loading of grain. At Kansas City, 
for illustration, in July 1921, the loading of wheat was 13% corn 30%, 
and oats 35% over the loadings in July 1913. 

Petitioners also present records showing that the loading of wheat, 
corn, and oats in 1920 was heavier than the ioading of any of 15 important 
commodities moving in large volume, except coal, and in excess of that of all 
carload freight; that the average weight of cars employed in transportation 
is less than the average of those used for hauling citrus fruits and fresh 
meats, and less than the average for ali carload freight; that the movement 
involves less empty haul; and that the percentage of empty to loaded car 
mileage is substantially less in the case of box cars than other classes of 
equipment. 

Respondents submitted analyses to show that the transportation of grain 
and grain products carries unusual liabilities; that the loss and damage 
claims are excessive, and are practically double the ratio of payments on 
other traffic; that the loss and damage claims on grain are disproportionately 
large compared with the volume of the traffic, and settlements constitute in 
some instances 35 to more than 40% of the aggregate of such settlements 
on all traffic, and run into millions of dollars. 

The amount of loss and damage claims normally accruing is the course of 
transportation is a factor which is properly taken into account in the fixa- 
tion of the rates for transportation. As the values of grain and grain 
products increased, the money amount of each loss and damage claim 
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naturally increased. So far as increased loss and damage claims on account 
of the movement of these commodities constitued a partial basis for the 
increases of 1918 and 1920, that basis no longer exists to the same degree. 

There has likewise been a sharp decrease in the values of the coarse grains, 
both absolutely and relatively, as compared with wheat. 

Voluminous and exhaustive studies have been presented by the petitioners 
and respondents, analyzing the important results of operation. 

The facts disclosed in the record make it appear that grain and grain prod- 
ucts and hay, on the whole, are bearing a share of transportation charges 
which is disproportionately large. 


Difficul: Position of the Carriers Due to Less Traffic and Higher Costs. 


The financial circumstances of the carriers before us have been developed 
of record at great length. Commencing about eight weeks after Aug. 26 
1920, when the increased rates authorized in Ex Parte No. 74 became ef- 
fective, the volume of traffic decreased sharply , suddenly, and unexpectedly, 
but the trend became upward in the mid-summer of 1921. To this precipi- 
tate decline in traffic must be attributed the failure of the carriers to receive 
the aggregate revenue from operations, which, it was calculated, would 
follow the increases so permitted. 

Neither during the calendar year 1920, nor during the 12 months following 
the increases, did the carriers, either in the country as a whole, or in the 
western or mountain-Pacific groups, earn an aggregate net railway operating 
income over about one-half of 544% of the vaiue of their property as ten- 
tively fixed by us. 

In the first five months of 1921 the western roads suffered more severely 
from general reversals than the eastern or southern roads. The decrease 
in net ton miles was 26.03% for western, 18.27% for eastern, and 19.52% 
for southern roads. Taking the nine-months period beginning Sept. 1 1920 
and ended May 31 1921, the decrease in freight traffic of the western roads 
was 27.68%. 

Respondents compare the quantity of labor employed in 1920, and the 
compensation, with like items in 1916, which is taken as a normal year. 
Their analysis covering all class I roads in the United States indicates an 
increase in total compensation to labor from $1.468.576,394 in 1916 to 
$3 ,.698.216.351 in 1920. The number of employees increased 23.36%; 
number of hours worked, 6.99%; number of days worked, 13.36%: average 
compensation per hour, 139.21 gy average compensation per day, 101.97%;: 
and average compensation per employee, 104.04%. This comparison does 
not fully reflect increases in labor costs, as a 21% increase in wages author- 
ized by the Railroad Labor Board was in effect only 7 months of 1920. 

The respondents estimate that equating to a full year the results for the 
nine months commencing Sept. 1 1920, the net railway operating income 
of the western class I roads yielded a return of 2.78%; freight operations, 
2.54%: and passenger operations, 3.43%. They estimate the return for 
the first five months of 1921 as being at the annual rate of 1.64%. The 
returns are stated in relation to the value set out in our findings in Ex Parte 
No. 74, which applied to ail railroads in the western district. 

The reports made by the respondents for the months following those shown 
indicate a much more favorable return. Thus, making allowance for 
seasonal variations, the monthly reports of class I roads for August 1921, 
show a return at the annual rate of 6.47% for the western steam roads and 
5.02% for the whole United States. The claim is advanced that the actual 
results are less favorable than appears, because important maintenance work 
has been postponed which would normally have been performed. This 
undermaintenance is estimated by respondents to be at the rate of $188,- 
000,000 per annum. Maintenance in recent months apparently has not 
been markedly subnormal. The expenditures by the western class I roads 
for June, July and August of the present year are substantially double the 
average expenditures for those months in the test pericd. 


Some Relief | as to Wages and Costs Already Apparent. 


Since our decision in Ex Prate No. 74 the wages and working conditions 
of the employees of the carriers have been considered by the Railroad 
Labor Board, and many questions relating thereto have been determined 
by that body. On July 1 1921, there became effective reductions estimated 
to average about 12% in wages, and certain changes in labor rules and work- 
ing conditions have also been accomplished which have lessened expense. 
For the entire country and upon the basis of a normal] number of employees 
it is estimated that these reductions in wages and changes in conditions now 
in effect will produce a saving of about $425,000,000 per year, and that 
of this amount about $160,000,000 will accrue in the western and mountain- 
Pacific groups. 

The cost of important commodities which enter largely into the operating 
expense accounts of the carriers has also decreased. With some important 
commodities, as for instance, coal, the change is not yet marked as to some 
carriers—others have for several months shown noticeably decreased fuel 
costs. Many other commodities have receded to price levels approaching 
those of pre-war times. 

Neither the diminished cost of labor nor the diminished prices of materials 
and supplies have yet been reflected as completely in operating expenditures 
as must occur. Certain of the readjustments of labor rules and working 
conditions which have been made possible by orders of the Railorad Labor 
Board have not yet become fully effective. Term contracts for supplies, 
entered into at high price levels, still are holding the operating expenses of 
various carriers to levels which must be accepted as abnormal. With the 
expiration of these contracts, lower future costs are reaonsably to be ex- 
pected. 

Belie That the Volume of Traffic is on the Increase. 


There is also every indication that the volume of traffic is on an increasing 
curve. Thisis evidenced by the steady increase in the number of carloads of 
revenue freight and the reduction in the number of surplus cars. 

Commission Under Obligation to Make Rates Broadly Reasonable. 


We are to administer, and so far as possible, give force and life to all the 
provisions of the Inter-State Commerce Act. Section 1 requires that no 
more than just and reasonable rates for transportation be exacted, and in 
determining what is just and reasonable it has always been recognized that, 
among other factors, not only the cost of the service, but its value to the 
user, must be considered. 

We are, however, required by section l5a to initiate, establish, or ad- 
just rates so that carriers as a whole or in designated rate groups will, 
under proper standards of operation, earn an aggregate annual net railway 
operating income equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the 
aggregate value of the railway property of such carriers held for and used 
in the service of transportation. 

The petitioners speak for a basic industry which the evidence shows is in a 
state of financial prostration, receiving for its products prices which ap- 
proach and in some cases have flalen below pre-war levels, but paying 
transportation costs many of which are still at the war-time peak. 

On the other hand the respondent railways are likewise suffering from 
financial depression and their net earnings have been far below the standard 
which has been fixed by the law, although the tendency is now upward. 
It becomes necessary to consider whether rate reductions may be made on 
grain, grain products, and hay in western and mountain-Pacific territory 
which will be fair and lawful so far as the carriers are concerned. 





Provision of Transportation Act as to Income of Carriers. 


The purpose of section 15 a was undoubtedly to better stabilize the credit 
or railroads, reassure investors, and attract capital to the railroad industry. 
It is plainly our duty to do everything in our power to carry out this purpose. 
The experience of the past 12 months, however, has shown the limitations 
which surround in actual practice the operation of this provision of the law. 
The increases of 1920 were intended to give the carriers the specified return, 
and no doubt they would have done so if the volume of traffic had remained 
normal. Instead, it fell off sharply, and net earnings failed by a consider- 
able margin to reach the desired mark. Nevertheless, when it became ap- 
parent that this would be the case, carriers and shippers alike agreed that 
it was not our duty under section 15a, to raise rates to still higher levels. 
To have done this would clearly have been a vain thing, harmful alike to 
the country and to the carriers. The rate adjustment cannot with advan- 
tage be made dependent upon fluctuations in traffic. 


Prov sion ts Not a Guaranty and Justifies Looking Ahead. 


It is also to be noted that the duty cast upon us by section 15a is a con- 
tinuing duty and looks to the future. It does not constitute a guaranty 
to the carriers, nor is the obligation cumulative. We are not restricted by 
past or present statistics of operation and earnings. These are serviceable 
only as they illuminate the future. What is contemplated by the law is 
that in this exercise of our rate-making power the result shall reflect our 
best judgment as to the basis which may reasonably be expected for the 
future to yield the prescribed return. 

The conditions with which we are called upon to deal are extraordinary 
and unique, since they are the aftermath of a world catastrophe. The 
sufferings of the western farmers may be ascribed to that fact. The pros- 
tration of agriculture in this country is the product of world-wide forces. 
The high level of freight rates has been an obvious and tangible circum- 
stance which has quite naturally been a target of dissatisfcation, but we are 
not persuaded that it has been more than a minor factor in bringing about 
distress. 

The important thing at present, however, is not the source of the disease 
but the means of recovery. Whatever part freight rates may have played 
at the outset, many qaulified to form an opinion entertain the view that the 
present level of these rates is one of the obstacles in the way of returning 
prosperity and likewise one of the obstacles to substantial reduction in the 
cost of living. 


An Abatement of Maximum Railroad Rates Expected to Hasten 
Return of Fuil Prosperity. 


The facts that many railroad charges are still levied at the war-time peak 
and the cost:of living in some respects has not fallen far below it are alike 
the cause of discouragment to the producer who has been unable to maintain 
his own prices and to the employee who has experienced a reduction of 
wages. 

The really vital concern of the carriers in this situation, is to promote the 
return of what may be deemed norma!] traffic, and anything which will help 
toward this end is greatly to their benefit. So far as a tendency downward 
in their rates can be induced, and so far as the reductions in wages and 
prices which have already been made effective can be converted into rate 
reductions, we are assured that the full return of prosperity will be hastened 
for both industry and labor. The carriers have, we feel, themselves mani- 
fested a realization of this fact in the substantial reductions in rates which 
from time to time in recent months, they have voluntarily made. 

The case before us relates only to certain basic commodities. Neces- 
sarily our findings and orders will be so confined. In reaching our con- 
clusions we have taken into consideration, among other things, the facts of 
record in regard to the present status of these commodities and of their 
production and marketing, the vital importance of the industry which they 
represent to the country as a whole, the reductions in operating expense 
which respondents have experienced since our decision in Ex Parte No. 74, 
and the present trend of traffic. They are, in brief, conclusions which look 
to the future, in accordance with the intent of section 15a, and which are 
based upon our best judgment as to what will produce the best results for 
all concerned, including the carriers. 


Certain Reductions in Rates Now Ordered and Other Probably Desirable. 


We find that the present rates on wheat and hay involved herein will 
be for the future unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they may 
individually include more than one-half of the increases authorized in Ex 
Parte No. 74. ; 

We further find that the present rates on coarse grains will be for the 
future unjust and unreasenable to the extent that they may exceed rates 
10% less than those herein prescribed as just and reasonable on wheat from 
and to the same points. This finding is not in harmony with that in 
National Council Farmers Asso. v. Director General, supra, but is based 
upon the present record, which shows a present different relationship of 
value between wheat and coarse grains than was developed in the cases 
mentioned, and refers to a normal condition. 

We further find that the rates on commodities recognized as products 
of the above commodities will be for the future unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed rates that would be made by containing the 
relationships that now exist, except that where differentials are observed 
and were subjected to the percentage increases the differentials should be 
reduced proportionately with the rates. 

The reduction in rates here required may make desirable some reductions 
in rates east of the western district, particularly inter-State in Illinois. 
For instance, it will be desirable to equalize via Louisville and other Ohio 
River crossings, in accordance with the usual practice, the through rates 
from the west to the south via St. Louis and Memphis. 


Reductions Expected to be Made as Soon as Possible—Not Later than Nov. 20. 


An order will be entered in accordance with our findings if that becomes 
necessary. We shall expect the reductions to be made as soon as practicable 
and not later than Nov. 20 1921. The same disposition of fractions may 
be made as in Increased Rates 1920, supra, at page 255. Rates in conform- 
ity herewith may be published to become effective on not less than five 
days’ notice. 

This permission, however, applies only to the respondents and com- 
modities before us. If necessary, interested parties may bring to our 
attention any outstanding orders of this Commission which may require 
modification to permit prompt and full compliance with our findings. 


EXCERPTS FROM OPINIONS OF CONCURRING COMMISSIONERS 
Commissioner Potter Holds that Wages if Excessive Must also Come Down. 


I concur in the majority report although in my opinion there is uncer- 
tainty as to whether we are doing the right thing. The report does not 
recite all of the considerations which influence my vote. This fact, coupled 
with the fact that we are dealing with fundamentals which go far beyond 
this particular case, prompts me to file a separate expression of my views. 

At a time when our railways are charging lower rates and paying higher 
wages than carriers of other countries, it takes a lot to explain an order re- 
quiring a rate reduction when the earnings of the carriers are much less than 
the minimum fair return which the law prescribes. 
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It is not clear to me that the savings made in the matter of wages and other 
costs since we decided Ex Parte 74 have been sufficient to justify the present 
reduction in its entirety , but those savings, with further prospective savings, 
do, in my opinion, justify our findings. The prospective future reduction 
of wages and other operating costs are, perhaps, more essentia! to justify the 
rate decreases than the reductions that already have been realized. 

Practically everyone admits that rates are too high. Rates too high are 
unjust and unreasonable and under the law must be reduced. Those who 
justify present rates regard them asa necessary evil—something that must 
be tolerated because high costs of operation prevent their reduction. That 
is no justification. If operating costs are holding rates at a level too high, 
the thing to do is to reduce the costs. 

The most important item of cost is labor. 
are now paying extravagantly high wages. 


The right and power to reduce wages rests initially with the carriers. 
They have no excuse for maintaining the wage levels which they say are 
too high. If they believe them to be too high, they should take steps to 
reduce them. Until they make the effort they are not entitled to refer to 
wages as excusing high rates. The Labor Board was created to determine 
such questions and shippers have the right to require carriers to resort to 
that tribunal. Until they have the protection of an award made under 
existing conditions by the Labor Board, they can not justify the present 
rates. On the face of things, there is nothing in the wage situation to 
justify a rate level entirely abnormal and which is menacing the country’s 
welfare. 

Some urge that we must take wage conditions as we find them, and not 
contemplate further wage reductions in dealing with rates. On the argu- 
ment it was pointed out to us by the representatives of the petitioners that 
such is not the law. They urged upon us that it was the duty of the Com- 
mission to consider the broad economic question as to what rates the industry 
of the country could stand, and that our finding in this regard should be 
taken into consideration in the fixing of wages. Iam inclined to the view 
that the opinion thus urged upon us by counsel for the petitioners is sound, 
although it was new to me. _ It seems to me there is warrant for their view 
in action which the Labor Board has heretofore taken. 


If the broad economic question as to how much shippers can afford t° 
pay is a question to be determined by us when we fix fair and reasonable 
rates, it wil) follow that the Labor Board in considering wages, would regard 
our finding as one of the relevant circumstances to be taken into considera- 
tion in fixing wages. In this aspect of the case there apparently is necessity 
for a determination by us as to the proper rate level, and we are authorized 
tow order a rate reduction without waiting for wages to be reduced, to a 
point where the carriers can prosper under the rate level which we prescribe, 


Commissioner S. Lewis and Hall Find an Excessive Spread between Long & 
Short Haul Rates. 


(Mr. Lewis) The record in this case reveals that horizontal percentage 
increases in rates on grain, grain products, and hay, made necessary by the 
emergency conditions under which the Commission acted in Ex Parte 74, 
have greatly widened the spread between producers who are near and those 
who are far distant from markets. This widened spread was less felt dur- 
ing the period when prices were high and demand exceeded supply, bit its 
continuance under present conditions will tend to the contraction of produc- 
ing and marketing areas in the west, where much of the producing territory 
on which the nation must depend for commercial! grains and hay is far re- 
moved from markets. 

We recognized similar conditions in Nationa] Live Stock Shippers’ League 
vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co., supra, and sought to place the far-distant pro- 
ducer on a more favorable basis. Our finding in that case applies with 
equal force here. The exaggerated spread between the long and short haul 
rates, under the conditions that face us, will be unjust and unreasonable 
and, in my opinion, the rate reduction should be so applied as to tend 
to restore better relationships between producers, as was done in the case 
cited. 

1 am authorized by Commissioner Hall to say that he joins in this ex- 
pression. 


The carriers tell us that they 








GRAIN RATE CUT, WHILE POSSIBLY ILLEGAL, 
LIKELY TO STAND—ESTIMATED ANNUAL LOSS 
TO RAILROADS—PREVIOUS RATE CUTS. 


Lewis J. Spence, Director of Traffic of the Southern 
Pacific RR., and Chairman of the Traific Executives’ 
Committee for Western Territory, in a statement made on 
Oct. 22 says that the reduction of grain and other rates by 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, noted above, means 
a decrease to the railroads of $32,000,000 to $38,000,000. 

While Mr. Spence believes that the railroads could secure 
an injunction to prevent the enforcement of this order as a 
violation of the Transportation Act, and on the constitu- 
tional ground that it is confiseatory, he is of the opinion 
that it will be better policy for the railroads immediately 
affected to accept the same and trust to securing a wage cut 
that will make good the loss. 


STATEMENTS BY LEWIS J. SPENCE, OCT. 22 AND OCT. 24. 


There is nv doubt, in my opinion, that the action is illegal, and could be 
prevented, because the Transportation Act requires that rates be adjusted 
with the object of enabling the railroads to earn an income of 5% to 6% 
on its value of toe railroad property. 

During the period of nearly fourteen months, since the Government 
guarantee of earnings was withdrawn, the railroads have earned Jess than 
3%. .f the strike takes place their earnings for 1921 will be about 2%, 
or hardl) a third of what they are expected to earn under the Transportation 
Act. 

Doubt as to Effect on Traffic. 


I do not agree with the theory that the rate reduction will be beneficial 
to business, except possibly in a sentimental way. Grain, hay and similar 
products are being moved freely; but there will not be any increase in the 
amount moved because of the rate reduction. The farmer may get more 
for his grain because of the reduction in rates, but I am not sure that this 
wuuld happen. it may go to the middleman and the elevators. 


Loss to Railroads. 

In any case, it is very likely that the $32.000,000 or so taken from the 
railroads will benefit somebody who is better off than the railroads already. 
The reduction on it« face wou d be $38 000,000, but in practice it is probably 
about $32.000.000, because it credits the raiJroads with such reductions as 
have already been made. The railroads have already voluntarily foregone 
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about $6,000,000 of the income which they might have obtained from these 
classes of freight. 


Postition of Inter-State Commerce Commission as to Wages. 


In suggesting that wage cuts may be necessary to enable the railroads to 
make earnings, the Inter-State Commerce Commission agrees with the 
stand which the railroads have taken, and we are pleased that the Commis- 
sion has done this. It is perfectly true that further wage reductions are 
essential to a solution of the difficulties of the railroads and of the country. 

On the other hand, this development is one which assures the railroads 
of a loss of $32,000,000 and only suggests a possible offset. The railroads 
have no power to cut wages, so that the statement of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission must be considered as being addressed to the Railroad 
Labor Board. The hope of the railroads is that their situation will be 
understood by the public and that wise and necessary action will be taken 
by the public authorities. 


Thousands of New Freight Rates and Rate Adjustments Made Since Aug. 1920. 


Since the establishment of new rates in August 1920, thousands of re- 
adjustments had been made. Substantially all changes in the classification 
of freight that have been made have been reductions, because the Classifi- 
cation Committees were under instructions to observe the general policy 
of making no changes which would result in increased rates. 

In addition there have been many substantial reductions of commodity 
rates. Whether made to recover or retain traffic against steamship, motor 
truck or other forms of competition, to facilitate the export business of the 
industry, to adjust the rates from one source of production to meet those 
from another, to restore or stimulate the movement of a commodity which 
may have been retarded, or to assist producers of business, the reductions 
have subtracted an enormous amount from the aggregate revenue which, it 
was computed by the Commission, would accrue to the carriers. To 
illustrate: 

Ezamples of Important Rate Reductions in the West. 


Rates on live stock have been reduced 25%, and on copper bullion 25%; 
on lumber from the Patific Coast approximately 10%: from New Orleans 
and Galveston to New York, from 35 to 40%; on cotton from Gulf ports 
to New York from 20 to 25%. 

Rates from the Pacific Coast have been reduced on apples, fresh vege- 
tables, cantaloupes and melons from 10 to 12%: on canned goods from 13 
to 18%: on rice, about 14%; on dried beans and peas, about 16%; on dried 
fruit from 25 to 27%. 

Rates on sugar from the Pacific Coast to the Middle West have been 
reduced and a substantial reduction in the rates from New Orleans to 
Texas is pending. 


Further Rate Reductions Pending. 


The Western lines acceded to a request of the California citrus fruit 
shippers for reduced rates, which will be made effective whenever the 
concurrence of lines east of Chicago and the Mississippi River shall have 
been obtained. 

To meet steamship competition through the Panama Canal a reduction 
of rates on wool from Pacific ports to the East, substantia] reductions in 
west-bound rates on a large number of commodities to Pacific Coast ports, 
sich as canned goods, floor covering, drugs and medicines. iron and steel 
products, paints, paper, roofing, soap, soda, rope, rubber boots and shoes, 
&c., are proposed. ; 

Applications have been set down for public hearings at various points in 
the country, which will consume many weeks, and by the time a decision 
can be rendered by the Commission the carriers will have sustained the loss 
for several months of the revenue from a targe volume of business which was 
included in the estimated amount to accrue to them. If the new rates are 
permitted to be made the traffic will, of course, yield substantially less 
revenue than the amount computed on the basis of the present rates. 

These illustrations, in addition to the reductions that have neen made 
on export grain to both Gulf and Atlantic ports and on coal, iron ore, &c., 
in the East (compare “Chronicle” of Oct. 22, p. 1376, 173%), and many 
others that might be mentioned, afford convincing evidence of the sub- 
traction which has been and will be made from the revenue which was 
expected to result from the rates fixed by the Commission in August, 1920. 
This loss is in addition to that resulting from the failure of the carriers to 
enjoy anything like the volume of business upon which the estimate of the 
Commission was predicated. namely, that of the year 1919. 

The‘‘ Wall Street Journal’’ observes that the lower grain 
rates now ordered will not cost roads much this year since 
in many eases the bulk of crop has already been handled. 
On this point compare the aforesaid decision above. 
The ‘‘Journal”’ says: 

Order of the Inter-State Commerce Commission instructing railroads 
in Western and Mountain-Pacific groups to reduce rates on grain will 
probably mean no serious loss of revenue during the balncae of the year. 
The precedent established, that rates shall be reasonable from the shippers’ 
viewpoint rather than such as to give the return provided by the Trans- 
portation Act, is considered of greater significance. 

Lower rates need not be put into effect until Nov. 20, according to the 
Commission's ruling, but it is possible there will be some competition be- 
tween roads to be first in giving shippers advantage of the reductions. 

For many grain carriers the peak of the season has aready passed and 
before another harvest the railroads naturally hope for readjustments in 
wages and other costs, permitting cheaper transportation without sacrifice. 
Movement of grain since around the first of July has been of unusual volume 
and it is consequently believed in some quarters that the bulk of the crop 
has already gone to market. 

Grain, even in the case of so-called granger roads, does not constitute 


a preponderant share of tonnage. Following table, showing tons craried 
in 1920, makes this apparent. 


Proportion of 1920 Revenue Freight Represented by Grain. &c. and Hay. 


(Tons)— Rev. Freight Grain, &c., & Hay 

Union Pacific 28.319,370 4.765.979 

47 233 .256 6.590 358 

36 850.553 5,048,709 

60,275,207 5.917.223 
Illinois Central 49 233.079 4.549.668 9.24 
Southern Pacific 44,685 669 3.266.601 7.31 

The Commission's ruling is that the railroads shall reduce rates on grain, 
grain products and hay so that only half the increase put in effect in August 
1920 shall remain. Thus in Mountain-Pacific territory the 25% increase 
will be cut to 124%, the 35% allowed the Western group will be reduced 
to 17%% and the 33% increase made effective between divisions will 
also be halved. 

Newspaper estimates that reductions will average 16% are probably high. 
If the rate were raised from $1 ot $1.25 in 1920, it will be reduced 12% 
cents, or 10% not 124%. In no case would the reduction probably 
exceed 15%. 
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13.95 
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RAILROAD STRIKE CALLED OFF—WAGE CUT 
DELAYED—LOWER FREIGHT RATES. 


The authorization of a general railroad strike was formally 
rescinded on Thursday Oct. 27 after a private conference 
between Mr. Ben W. Hooper, head of the Publie Group of 
the Railroad Labor Board and the chiefs of the five labor 
bodies which had definitely decided on a strike against the 
12%% wage cut of July last. | 

The meeting of the Board on Oct. 26 was attended by the 
representatives of the Union and the railroads but by very 
few of the 1,500 genera! chairmen of the local unions who 
had been bidden to come. It was adjourned at 8.30 p. m. 
after a prolonged hearing at which the labor leaders assumed 
a defiant attitude and insisted that there was no possibility 
of avoiding a strike except by a “satisfactory settlement.’’ 

The following day Mr. Hooper, having consulted with 
the authorities at Washington by telephone, was closeted 
with the labor chiefs for three hours and finally convinced 
them that the Labor Board meant what it said when it told 
the railroad executives (see below) that it would be unable 
to take up the question of a wage cut before July 1 1922, so 
that present wages would be assured until that time. He 
also reminded the men that Mr. T. DeWitt Cuyler, Chairman 
of the Association of Railway Executives, had publicly ex- 
pressed the intention of the railways to attempt no wage 
changes, save with the approval of the Board. 

Mr. Hooper’s representations to the labor chiefs at his 
private conference as recited briefly in a United Press dis- 
patch to the ‘“‘Sun’’ on Thursday evening were as follows: 


I come be.ore you as a man, a citizen and as a member of the United 
States Railroad Board in an effort to avert this catastrophe. 

The Board has not sent me—only two or three members of the Board 
knew | was coming. I want to urge on you that you consider every possible 
step to prevent the strike. 

The Lavor Board will not consider any petition for further wage cuts in 
the near future. All cases regarding rules and working conditions must 
be disposed of by the Board before it will take up the question of any 

petition for further cuts in wages which railroad executives might file. 

You have the promise of the executives that they will not cut wages with- 
out orderly procedure by the Board. 

if you strike you will be striking solely on the wage cut of last July, which 
was only a smal! percentage of the total increases granted during the war. 

L. E. Sheppard, President of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, explained that the strike was called off in deference 
to public opinion and the Administration at Washington, 
saying: 

The unions decided to call off the strike because of the growing public 
opinion that the strike would be against the Labor Board, and consequently 
the Government, and not against the railroads. 

It was evident also that the entire Washington Administration was op- 
posed to us and that we have had little chance of gaining our ovjectives. 
We called this strike to gain certain rights to which our men were entitled. 
It soon became evident, however, that the roads were succeeding in their 
misleading propaganda to the effect that we really would be striking against 
the Government. 

This railroad propaganda found its way to the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. This Governmental agency told us that it would look ona 
strike as against it and the Government and not against the roads, and that 
the full force ef the Government would be brought to bear against us if we 
walked out. Under such circumstances there was nothing to do but to 
annul our orders for the Oct. 30 walkout. 


Unquestionably the decision of the labor leaders was 
profoundly affected by their failure to poll a favorable vote 
on the Pennsylvania RR. Eastern Lines, and also by the 
unwillingness displayed by the eleven other railroad labor 
organizations to join in the strike movement. Out of about 
1,825,000 railroad employees only about 325,000 were 
included in the five branches of service embraced in the 
strike call and these members were far from being unanimous 
for giving up their jobs. 

The decision of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
cited on other pages of this issue, calls for a decrease in 
rates on certain agricultural products on the new ground that 
the farmers and general public are over-burdened witb 
freight charges and must have relief if the country is to 
recover its prosperity. 

The Railway Executives, replying to the notification from 
the Labor Board that any action on wages must go over until 
next summer, have again reiterated their inability to go on 
decreasing freight rates unless permitted to retrench on labor 
costs. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PROPOSED WAGE CUT ASKED FOR 
BY LABOR BOARD. 


The Railroad Labor Board on Oct. 25 issued a formal state- 
ment to the carriers informing them that it would not be ina 
position to consider any petitions for wage cuts until the 
questions of rules and working conditions before it are fully 
settled. The board, it is understood, also unofficially, inti- 
mated that since no ruling on wages could be handed down 






































mally the postponement of their plans to seek further pay 
cuts, in order that the danger of a strike might be averted. 

The carriers, as indicated under separate caption below, 
replied to the Board that they were ‘“‘determined to seek to 
reduce rates, and as a means to that end, to further reduce 
wages, but would proceed in accordance with law. 


The memorandum issued by Ben W. Hooper for the Board 
reads as follows: 


Scale 25—Memorandum Issued to Railway Executives as to Causes of Trouble. 


(1) Friction has arisen between practically all the classes of carriers of 
the United States and their train and engine service employees and telegra- 
phers, represented by the following organizations: Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Order of Railway Conductors; Switch- 
men’s Union of North America; Order of Railway Telegraphers. 

(2) One of the principal causes of this trouble lies in the fact that said 
carriers have notified certain of the executives of said organizations that it is 
the purpose of the carriers to apply to the United States Railroad Labor 
% for a further reduction in wages. additional to that ordered July 1 
1921. 

3. The proper consideration of the conditions surrounding the matter 
now pending before the Railroad Labor Board should remove any immediate 
occasion for a strike between the carriers and said organizations and em- 
ployees growing out of a possible reduction of wages by the Labor Board. 
The conditions referred to are as follows: 

Since the organization of the Board a little more than eighteen months 
ago, more than 2,000 cases involving disputes between carriers and em- 
ployees have been filed with the Board. More than 700 of these disputes 
have been disposed of and many others have been heard and not yet decided. 
The Board has been deluged with cases involving minor grievances, which 
would not have been sent here to congest its dockets had the carriers and 
their employees co-operated in the establishment of adjustment boards, as 
provided in their ‘‘Transportation Act."’ 


Importance of Completing Consideration of Shop Craft Rules. 


Three questions of paramount importance have been before the Board— 
a wage increase of 1920, the wage reduction of 1921, and the adoption of 
new rules and working conditions. Each of these matters has necessarily 
consumed a great amount of time. Each of them involved all the Class I 
carriers, and every individual of every class of their employees in the 
United States. ° 

The two wage controversies were disposed of, but during the entire 
pendency of both, the revision of rules and working conditions is now only 
well begun. ‘The Board has justly been urged by the carriers to complete 
its consideration of the rules and hand down its decision. The Board’s 
unavoidable delay in disposing of this question has subjected it to criticism 
by the public and restive complaint on the part of the carriers. 

The Board has heretofore issued two decisions embracing shop craft rules. 
(See V. 113, p. 34, 805, 1731, 1732; compare V. 113, p. 916, 1012.) The 
remainder of shop craft rules are still pending, and the disputed rules of 
other classes of employees have not yet been touched. No more difficult 
and complex question can ever arise before this Board than that of the 
revision of the rules governing the working conditions of any class of railway 
employee. It requires an immense amount of time and patience. 


Held Unwise and Unjust to Take Up Wages Now. 


It is the judgment of the Board that as a matter of procedure it would be 
unwise and as a matter of policy unjust to discontinue the consideration 
of rules and working conditions and enter into a prolonged hearing of an 
application to reduce wages at this time 

It is not within the province of the Labor Board to shut the door in the 
face of either carrier or employee desiring to settle a dispute before the 
Board or to state time when such dispute shall be filed. However, it is 
within the discretion of the Board to fix the order in which it will come 
up and consider the numerous matters submitted to it. On this aspect of 
the matter it should be of materia! help to the carriers and their employees to 
understand the status of the Board's work as above set out and its plans 
in regard thereto. It will thus become apparent that the employees, who 
are protesting against a further wage cut, are crossing bridges long before 
them, and that carriers cannot hasten a wage reduction by applying for it 
at this time. 

The attitude of the Board in this matter must not be misunderstood. It 
is not affected by the threat of a strike. It had adopted several weeks ago 
the policy of making everything else secondary to the consideration of 
the controversies on rules and working conditions, but, with the ordinary 
number of unavoidable digressions and even witn the greatest diligence, it 
will require considerable time to complete the decision on rules. 

Another factor that demands the highest consideration is the fact rec- 
ognized by both carriers and employees that the question of wages and work- 
ing rules are inextricably interwoven. Many rules and working conditions 
governing the employees have a money value, and it would be difficult to 
give satisfactory consideration to the question of wages until the rules and 
working conditions to which the wages would apply are definitely fixed 
and known. 

In view of the foregoing consideration it is the purpose of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board that the submissions of carriers and em- 
ployees on rules and working conditions shall be completely disposed of as 
to any particular class of employees before a hearing is had on any question 
of wages affecting said class of employees on any carrier covered by decision 
No. 147. 

The rules governing any class of employees will be deemed to have been 
completely disposed of when the Board has passed upon all the submissions 
affecting said class, either by a decision of disputed rules or by referring 
them back to a conference of the carriers and employees. 

Submitted by Ben W. Hooper. 





— 


WAGE CUT NECESSARY IN OPINION OF EXECUTIVES 
—POSITION AS TO STRIKE. 


On Tuesday following the conference of the Association 
of Railway Executives and the Railroad Labor Board, and 
in view of the request that the railroads delay their request 
for a further wage cut, Mr. Thomas De Witt Cuyler, Chair- 
man of the Association, issued the following statement. 


The Standing Committee of the Association of Railway Executives met 
to-day to consider the procedure before the Railroad Labor Board at the 
hearing to-morrow. At the invitation of the Railroad Labor Board, a 
committee of railroad executives later met with the Railroad Labor Board 








before next July, it would like the roads to announce for- 


and discussed to procedure to be followed at the hearings. 
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The railroad exeeutives are not aware of any dispute between them and 
their employees. The strike vote and order is solely against a decision 
of the Labor Board, reducing wages by 12% as of last July 1. The rail- 
roads have, in fact, determined to seek to reduce rates and as a means to 
that end to further reduce wages. But the carriers have expressly decided 
to proceed in accordance with the law requiring conferences with employees 
prior to taking such action, and to put no such reduction in wages into effect 
until it has been passed on by the Railroad Labor Board. 

Any proposal to strike, therefore, is purely concerning a past decision of 
the Labor Board or against what the Railroad Labor Board might do. 

The railroads wish it to be clearly understood that they would deprecate 
a strike, but that their first obligation is to the public, to render adequate 
service at reasonable rates. Present rates are in many cases high, and 
steps must be taken to reduce them. That reduction can only be effected 
by reducing costs, and of the costs by far the largest element is the wages 
of labor. 

The issue is clear. If present wages are to be continued, rates cannot 
be reduced. If rates are to be reduced, the present wages cannot be paid. 
The railroads are powerless to take any other position. 








RAILROAD LABOR MEETING—REASONS FOR STRIKE 
ORDER—ROADS NOT INCLUDED. 


The meeting called on Friday last by the Railroad Labor 
Board, as stated in ‘“‘Chronicle’”’ of Oct. 22, p. 1735, was 
held in the Coliseum at Chicago and lasted all Wednesday 
until 8.30 p. m. when it was adjourned sine die. No formal 
decision was made by the Board as to the propriety of the 
strike order but from many intimations it was evident that 
the Board disapproved the action of the union chiefs. 

The objects of the hearing in accordance with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board on Oct. 21 (‘‘Chronicle’”’ of Oct. 22, 
p. 1735) were to determine: (1) Whether there has been any 
violation of the Board’s order under Section 133 of the 
Transportation Act (the section authorizing the fixing of 
wages); (2) what causes, if any, are at work which might 
result in interrupting railroad traffic. 

While all the Brotherhood chiefs insisted in their replies 
to the Board that the wage reduction of July last was the 
only matter voted on, four of them confessed that no doubt 
the men were influenced in their decision in favor of a strike 
by the dread of having further concessions forced upon 
them in the near future, warning of this appearing on several 
of the ballots, notably of wage cuts and less favorable 
working conditions, particularly through the elimination of 
time and a half pay for overtime work. 

The labor element also attempted to bring into the dis- 
cusssion, as a cause for strike measures, their claim that the 
railroads had commonly set in defiance the orders of the 
Board respecting working conditions, but all remarks on 
this score were ruled out of order and not within the seope 
of the special inquiry for which the meeting was called. 

All the Brotherhood Chairmen in effect disavowed, or at 
least questioned, the authority of the Labor Board to control 
their action respecting strikes, and in their replies to the 
categorical questions asked by R. M. Barton, the Chair- 
man, they stated that they did not believe, even if the Board 
issued an order against a strike, the men would heed it. 

The questions asked by Chairman Barton and the replies 
received thereto are summarized in a special dispatch to 
the New York ‘‘Times’’ as follows: 

(1) “Who or what authority in your labor organization can withdraw 
the order to strike or stop a strike?” 

In answer all five said that the executive committees or other bodies were 
in Chicago, clothed with such power if a “satisfactory settlement”? were 
reached. 

(2) “Suppose you, the Chief Executive of your labor organization, or 
your executive committee issued an order or a statement that a strike should 
not occur, do you believe the strike would be prevented ?”’ 

To this M. R. Carter replied that no authority was given to any one in 
his organization to call a strike off without a settlement. W.S. Stone of 
the Engineers said that he ‘‘doubted whether it would have any effect on 
the strike.”” L. E. Sheppard of the Conductors said it would get nowhere 
without a settlement. W.G. Lee of the Trainmen said that it would not 
be effective. T.C.Cashen of the Switchmen also said “‘No.” 

(3) “If the Board shall declare the strike is not justified and should not 
occur and direct that the employees do not strike, will that order be obeyed ?”’ 


The chiefs answered they did not believe such an order would be consid- 
ered by the men. 

(4) “Will you, as Chief Executive, use your power and influence to see 
that the orders of the Board on the matter be obeyed?” 

Mr. Carter said: ‘‘No, sir; I haven’t any power.’”” Mr. Cashen said that 
he was in the same position as Mr. Carter. Mr. Lee said: “Yes, if a ma- 
jority of our Executive Chairmen place me in that position; that is our 
constituted authority.”” Mr. Sheppard took similar ground. The ques- 
tion was lost in the shuffle, when it got to Mr. Stone. 

In the course of the hearing the union officials, in response 
to queries, made known the fact that the men in the following 
unions on the lines named had voted down the proposition 
to strike, or in other words, had not cast the required 66 2-3 % 
vote in favor of a strike. 


(1) Railroad Trainmen of 14 


Belt Line of Chicago 
Central of Indiana 

Chicago Junction 

Chicago River & Indiana 
Chicago & Western 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Indianapolis Union Railway 


Roads Voting Against Strike. 


Louisville & Jefferson 
Pennsylvania Lines East 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
East St. Louis Junction 
Lake Erie & Western 
Wiggin’s Ferry 
Minneapolis Union 











(2) Railroad Conductors of 19 Roads Voting Against Strike. 
Bangor & Aroostook 'Dayton & Union 
Boston & Maine Pennsylvania Lines East and West 
Central of New Jersey Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Cincinnati & Northern Duluth & Iron Range 
Detroit & Mackinac Duiuth, Mesaba & Northern 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre H. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
N. Y. Susquehanna & Western St. Louis Terminal 
Peoria & Pekin Union Peoria Railway Terminal 
Philadelphia & Reading Texas Midland 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Trinity & Brazos Valicy 
Zanesville & Western Arizona & Eastern 


(3) Railroad Engineers of 34 Roads Voting Against Strike. 


Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Hannibal Connecting 

Brooklyn & East. Term. Ass’n Dist.| Huntington & Broad Top 

Boyne City, Gaylord & Albany Indian Creek Valley 

Brooklyn Eastern Terminal District | Interstate 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Mississippi River & Bonne Terre 
Butler County New Orleans Public Belt 

Canton Railroad |_Northampton & Bath 

Copper Range Railroad | Northwestern RR. of South Caro. 
Cornwall Railroad Paris & Mount Pleasant 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line | Patapsco & Black River 

Cisco & Northeastern /Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Escanaba & Lake Superior ‘Tremont & Gulf 

Erie & Michigan Ry. & Navig’n Co. | Suell Valley 

East St. Louis Junction Railway South Georgia 

Georgia & Florida Railway Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama RR. Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern 
Gulf, Texas & Western De Queen & Eastern 


[This last list of names includes chiefly short line railroads which are 
members of the American Short Line Railroads Association. 
At least two of these carriers were cited to the present hearing, namely, the 
San Diezo & Arizona, and the Georgia, Florida & Alabama; and probably 
11 or 12 were included in a hearing which was held tast May. A decision 
has not yet been reached hy the Board as to those roads, it is understood. 

The Georgia, Florida & Alabama has an application before the Board for 
a reduction. The request was made 'ast May but they have not yet re- 
ceived a decision; they have made no change, however, in the rates of pay 
or working rules. The San Diego & Arizona had a decision the other day.] 


The railroad executives were represented at the meeting 
by the following: 


T. De Witt Cuyler, Chairman of the Association of Raiiroad Executives; 
Samue: Rea of the Pennsylvania, Hale Holden, President of the Burlington; 
Julius Kruttschnitt of the Southern Pacific, W. W. Atterbury of the 
Pennsvivania, J. FE. Gorman of the Rock Island, Carl R. Gray of the 
Union Pacific, C. H. Markham of the [IUinois Central, Ralph Budd of the 
Great Northern, Samuel Felton of the Chicago Great Western, H. E. 
Byram of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul: F. D. Underwood of the 
Erie, Marvin Hughitt of the Chicago & North Western, J. E. Patterson 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford; L. F. Loree of the Delaware 
& Hudson, J. M. Kurn of the St. Louis & San Francisco, W. L. Mapeher 
of the Louisville & Nashville, besides a hundred others, with counsel 
and conferees. 

Following are some condensed extracts from the testimony 
taken by the Board. 


W. G. Lee, Chairman of Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 


88% Favored Strike.—As a result of our ballot more ‘than.88% of the 
membership of the organization I represent and those of our class who did 
not belong to the organization, but were voted with our membership, 
voted in favor of leaving the service rather than continue in the service under 
the rates established by this Board as of July 1 1921. 

On some four or five 1ines, one large one, the others small, we did not 
secure the 66 2-3% that we held was necessary to secure in order to authorize 
a peaceful withdrawal from the service. But, taking the entire vote, 
i have the signatures of approximately 150,000 of those men on all roads 
affected by such reductions (cf pay), including over 88% of the entire 
membership, who voted in favcer of withdrawing from the service rather 
than continue longer under the reduced rates of pay established by decision 
No. 147 and addenda thereto (the Pennsylvania RR. lines East, and two 
or three small roads failed to get the necessary two-thirds vote in favor 
of a strike). 

At First Counseled Moderat on.—My Special Circular No. 145 of Sept. 12 
urged the members to consider these points: 

Policy Urged in Circutar of Sept. 12 but Subsequently Abandoned. 

(1)° Wages and working conditions of all classes established since 1918 
were the result of a world war such as never before known. 

(2) Government reports now indicate more than 5,000,000 unemployed 
men in the United States. 

(3) Nearly all classes of labor have been forced by media.ion, arbitration, 
strikes or lockouts to accept reduced rates of pay during the past year. 

(4) Tne U. S. RR. Administration based, in part at least, the increased 
rates given railroad employees on the increased cost of living as the result 
of war conditions. 

(5) The Government reports indicate a reduction of more than 16% in 
the cost of living since Decision No. 2 of July 1 1920 was issued. 

Wage Cut of July 1 Only On Ba.lot.—As 1 view it, there was no intimation 
in the Brotherhocd of Railroad Trainmen ballot that we were standing on 
the question of an additional reduction, or the abolition of time and a half 
or any other rule; we were voting absolutely on the question of Decision 147 
and addenda thereto. On tne first page of the ballot 1 read. **There is only 
one question at this time upon which our membership and others interested 
can be asked to vote. .t is the reduction of wages of July 1 1921.”’ 

Auhority of Board Doubted.—Asked about the International & Great 
Northern strike, Mr. Lee read telegrams explaining that the Texas men 
voted to quit work in advance and by so doing forfeited their right to 
general strike oenefits. 

Mr. Hooper—What action was taken to hold the men in service in 
accordance with this Board’s order to preserve the status quo? 

Mr. Lee—None whatever. 

Mr. Hooper—You understood there was to be no strike on any road until 
after this hearing? 

Mr. Lee—I understood that was the intention of this Board, and of 
course we had our own ideas as to just how far this Board’s intention was 
binding on us. 

Mr. Lee added that he had doubt as to just what “status quo’? meant. 
He went on: 

‘There was a serious question in our minds as to the jurisdiction of this 
Board. I don’t know that it has been decided in any court. We would 
like to know just how far this Board’s authority extends.” ty 
L. E. Sheppard, President of the Order of Railroad Conductors. 

Vote 68 to 88% in Favor.—Our organization for administrative purposes 
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divides the country into three districts. The vote of these districts’ against 
acceptance of the July wage award was as follows: Eastern territory, 68%: 
Southern territory, 88%; Western territory, 87%. 

Charges aga nst RRs.—Mr. Sheppard declared that two or three roads 
had changed their rules without the approval of the Board and in violation 
of the Labor Board's decision of July 20 1920. He cited the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Western as one. 

He told how nearly 100 roads had asked changes in the rules. Nineteen 
wanted a general revision of the rules, 54 had asked for a partial revision, 
and 12 others had asked for the elimination of time and a half for over- 
time work only. 

Fear for Future.—Mr. Hooper endeavored to ascertain if the strike ballot 
had not been taken on matters other than the wage cut of July 1. 

Mr. Sheppard said that undoubtedly the men had been influenced by 
“a universal fear of what they expected would follow.” He cited this “‘to 
make it clear what the men thought about when they voted.” 

Mr. Hooper—Now I will ask you further if you consider that a fair 
method upon the part of men in your organization, to consider the question 
as to whether or not they would strike on decision 147 by basing their 
decision on that question things that were extraneous from and not con- 
sidered at all in Decision 147? Was that fair? 

Mr. Sheppard—Absolutely so, because these men do not have to have 
any suggestions. It is in their minds, placed there by the logic of events, 
which they could not disabuse from their minds. 

Mr. Hooper—Do you think that was a fair proposition to your organiza- 
tion and to the carriers to ask a carrier to bind themselves not to ask for a 
further wage reduction, or for any changes in your rules and working 
conditions regaidless of what change might take place in the cost of living, 
in general labor conditions, and all the elements that en er into the fixing 
of the wages by tnis Board? Do you think that was fair? 

No Increase Asked on Living Cost.—Mr. Sheppard—I call your attention, 
Governor, to the fact that the conductors never asked for an increase, based 
on the cost of living; they never achieved it on that idea; and they protest 
against it being considered as proper and prefer to consider as a reduction 
in cost of living. 


W. S. Stone, Grand Chief of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

I want respectfuily to cail the attention of the Board that forty railroads 
have violated tac decisions of this Board, and have not been called in before 
this Board to answer why. 

The Caairman—Taat is not true, as a matter of fact, but we are not 
going into that line of discus.ion at this time. Confine yourself to tnis 
particular inquiry. 

Mr. Stone—Very well, sir. Now, I would like to ask a question, if I 
may. Unfortunately, I speak saarply, but ™ have 85,000 men looking to 
me to represent them. I would like to ask where tnere is to be redrcss for 
these men if we cannot bring our case before this Board or public opinion. 

The Chairman—tThe fact tnat there have been other violations of law 
does not justif} this vote for a strike, and we are confining the inquiry 
within certain limits, as was cleairy pointed out in the statement I read 
this morning. 

Mr. Stone—I am not referring to the merits of the case, but I do want 
to say that the decision of the Board veing openly violated by 35 roads is 
as much to blame for the state of mind we find among our membe.ship 
to-day as anything else. I would also like to file a list of 76 more roads 
that have served notice on our organization of either cancellation of tne wage 
agreements or changes in rules. 

Mr. Hooper—May I ask if the cancellation or changes are to pe brought 
about by the aroitrary action of the carriers or by conference with the em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Stone—Both. On some of the big roads, where our fighting strength 
is pretty good, they are going to come to the Board. On the smaller roads 
they are going to take the strong-arm method. 


T. C. Cashen, President o* the Switchmen’'s Union. 


Our vote showed approximately 80% in favor of a strike. 

Mr. Hooper—Now, will you file wita this Bcard tne strike vote taken 
upon those cariiers where there was a majority cast against the strike? 

Mr. Cashen—Governor, we have not anything of tnat kind to file. In 
every instance the switchmen vcted for the strike. 

The Chairman—When the Board notified you tnat they desired the pres- 
ence of the general Chairmen in endeavoring to locate the responsioiiity. 
why did you request them to stay away? 

Mr. Cashen—Because of the »ction taken by tne general Cnairmen. I 
felt that the men wno appear here—it might have been presumptious on 
my part—I fclt tno:e were really tne men who you wanted to do pusiness 
witn, the men who aad the authority and power to act for our organization. 
Those men are here to-day and have that authority. 

Mr. Hooper—Did the strike vote taken by your organization, or, so far 
as you know, bj other organizations. cover the membership of your organi- 
zation that was not actually in the employment of carriers at the time, or 
just those that were actually employed at tne time? 

Mr. Cashen—Just tnose actualjly employed. 

Mr. Hooper—Did you think it would alleviate the situation to mention in 
there that their wages were abou. to oe reduced again, time and a half was 
about to be taken away from them, and other things were about to ve done 
to them, in addition to that wnich had ween done by decision 147? 

Mr. Cashen—wWe feit it only our duty in view of the action that those 
men had taken. to clearly place these other matters before the men. 


W. S. Carter, President Board of Locomotive Firemen & Engineers. 


Mr. Carter—The men had taken the strike vote, and, with the exception 
of three very small roads, by an enormous majority were in favor of the strike 

After that vote was taken the General Chairman passed a resolution 
‘That it be the sense of this committee that if it becomes necessary for the 
men to leave the service of their respective railroads the strike will not be 
declared off until a satisfactory settlement is reached covering matters 
involved. 

**First—That the wage reductions effective July 1 1921 be restored; and, 
further, that the men be reimbursed for whatever amount may have been 
deducted from their wages due to wage reduction orders. 

‘*Second—That no further reductions would be requested or made. 

‘*Third—That the proposed eiimination of schedule rules providing for 
time and one-half time for overtime now before the United States Railroad 
Labor Boerd be withdrawn immediately. 

‘*Fourth—That for a fixed period to be agreed upon no attempt will be 
made to cancel or change present schedule rules and working conditions on 
railroads here represented, except by mutual agreement by both parties 
to the controversy.’’ 

The Chairman—If this Board shal] declare that a strike is not justified 
and should not occur and direct that the employees do not strike, will that 
order be obeyed? 

Mr. Carter—I do not know. I do not know what the men will do. 

The Chairman—Would you as Chief Executive exercise your power to 
see that the order of this Board on this matter is obeyed? 
~~ Mr. Carter—No, sir. 





Mr. T. DeWitt Cuyler, representing the railroads, testi- 
fied at length regarding the demands made on the railway 
executives by the union leaders under date of July 9, and 
also submitted the replies thereto made by the committee 
of executives of the Western roads under date of Aug. 17. 
He also told of the other unsuccessful negotiations respect- 
ing labor matters since that date. Further particulars 
follow: 

M Hooper—Mr. Cuyler, appearing as the representative of all the carriers 
that are invoived in this hearing, as I understand you do— 

Mr. Cuyler—No, I cannot say that, because I only represent those who 
belong to the Railway Executives’ Association, which has about 95% of 
the first-class roads. The Southern Railroad is not a member of the rail- 
way executives’ organization. 

Mr. Hooper—Then speaking for those whom you do represent, Mr. 
Cuyler, I will ask you whether it is now the purpose of any carrier to make 
any reduction in wages of any class of its employees or any change in the 
rules and working conditions of any class of employees without first having 
submitting that question to the Railroad Labor Board according to the 
provisions of the Transportation Act? 

Mr. Cuyler—NoO, sir. 

Mr. Hooper—Or by conference with employees? 

B. A. Worthington—President of the Cincinnati Indianapolis & Western 
RR. was questioned regarding changes he had made in the rules and working 
conditions for his employees and promised to make the same conform with 
the wishes of the Board. 








PUBLIC PREPARATIONS AGAINST STRIKE. 
Inquiry by the New York ‘Times’ as to preparations 
being made or contemplated by Governors of various States 
brought in substance the following replies: 


Governor Allen of Kansas, Topeka, Oct. 21. 


The Industrial Court Act of Kansas prohibits any men engaged in trans- 
portation from conspiring to deprive the public of this essential utility. 
It prohibits the railroad managers from closing down their transportation 
lines, or from entering into any conspiracy to deprive the public of this 
utility. It prohibits the employees from entering into a conspiracy to 
deprive the public of transportation. The Kansas law provides that all 
controversies between the railroads and their employees relating to wages 
or working conditions shall be adjudicated in the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions. In the meantime the lines shall continue to function. 

This law will be enforced in Kansas, just as it was during the outlaw 
switchmen’s strike, when the few who violated it were arrested and prose- 
cuted for the violation. The Executive office is now receiving and listing 
the names of volunteers who are capable of working in railroad industries. 

The law gives the State the power to take over the railroads and operate 
them in behalf of the public. In case of the failure of the railroads to oper- 
ate their lines, the State will take over those which are necessary to the 
public welfare. 

It is possible that the strike will not be made applicable to Kansas. When 
the general strike was ordered something over a year ago by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers, the Executive 
Committee specifically exempted Kansas from the provisions of the strike 
on the ground that a railay strike in Kansas is a strike against the law of 
the State. 

HENRY J. ALLEN. 


Governor Coz of Massachusetts, Boston, Oct. 21. 


In reply to your telegram, let me correct an erroneous report published 
in your paper yesterday. I have never proposed to have the National 
Guard in Massachusetts run the trains and have never conferred with the 
other New England Governors on that subject as you report. 

I have formed a General Emergency Committee to provide food and fuel 
for the people. The committee has made a survey of the food and fuel situa- 
tion throughout the State and is arranging for transportation by motor, 
water and air in case of a railroad tie-up. The Governors of the other 
New England States have appointed similar committees. They held a 
conference in Boston yesterday and all are to work in co-operation. 

CHANNING H. COX. 


Governor Brown of New Hampshire, Concord, Oct. 21. 


In my judgment the fullest possible preparation to meet the threatened 
railroad strike is the best way to avert it. New Hampshire is co-operating 
with the other New England States in such preparations. 

ALBERT O. BROWN. 


Governor Robertson of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Oct. 21. 

I have called upon all citizens of Oklahoma to use their best efforts in 
assisting the State in every way possible to handle the emergency, so that 
the least possible suffering and inconvenience will result. I have asked the 
Mayors and the Presidents of all Chambers of Commerce to immediately 
appoint committees to work along the lines indicated in co-operating with 
the State and Federal Government and to ascertain the names and present 
address of all engineers and locomotive firemen who would be willing te 
volunteer and serve the State in operating necessary trains in case such 
action is deemed advisable. 

I have requested all Sheriffs, Chief of Police and other peace officers of 
the State to prepare themselves for any emergency that may arise in the 
matter of protecting life and property and maintaining order throughout 
the State, and I hereby promise them full and complete assistance in any 
manner that may be deemed requisite in maintaining law and order in their 
respective communities. 

J. B. A. ROBERTSON. 
Governor Hariness of Vermont, Burlington, Oct. 21. 

Replying to your wire, in case of a railroad strike I will use all the re~ 

sources at my command to maintain order, as weil as to feed and protect 


the people of Vermont during the emergency. 
JAMES HARTNESS. 


Governor Campbeli of Arizona, Phoeniz, Oct. 21. 

I have great faith in President Harding. His courage and common sense 
will prevail and the strike will not come to pass. Congress should enact 
an anti-strike law at once and forever rid the nation of the present threat. 

THOMAS E. CAMPBELL. 
Georgia. 

Governor Hardwick of Georgia says: 

Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 24. 
To the Editor of The New York Ttmes; 

I am very hopeful that the general raiiroad strike that has been threatened 

will not eventuate in this State. Q@WEvery man who wants to strike is,"of 
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course, at perfect liberty to do so, but in this State the authorities will 
protect all trains, as well as other property of the railroads. If the railroads 
can man their trains in Georgia, trains will run, if it takes every ounce of 
the State’s authority and force to secure it. 

THOMAS W. HARDWICK. 


Governor Lake of Connecticut, Hartford, Oct. 21. 

All the resources of Connecticut are being marshalled to insure a con- 
tinuing supply of food to our people, and immediate steps will be taken to 
conserve necessities. Everything possible will be done to prevent suffering 
and distress and to preserve law and order in the event of a railroad strike. 

EVERETT J. LAKE. 








LEGAL MEASURES TO PROTECT PUBLIC IN EVENT 
OF STRIKE. 


Reports from Washington made it plain that the Federa 
Government intended to, through the Department of Justice 
to protect the interests of the public in case a wide-spread 
strike was attempted. 

Not only are the conspiracy statutes thought to furnish 
ample ground for action to prevent the wholesale stoppage 
of traffic, but the Adamson law is believed to justify the 
granting of injunctions to prevent interference with com- 
merce between the States. The tying up of the funds of the 
brotherhoods by injunction was another recourse suggested 
to hinder the carrying out of a prolonged strike. The funds 
of the United Mine Workers, it will be remembered, were 
thus impounded in that way by the Wilson Administration. 

On Monday Attorney-General Daugherty, after consulting 
with the President, held a conference with United States 
district attorneys from five cities, namely: Hayward, of 
New York; Clyne, of Chicago; Wetz, of Cleveland; Lock- 
wood, of Buffalo, and’Van Nuys, of Indianapolis. Following 
this conference the following was given out: 


Statement Given Out by Department of Justice Oct. 24. 


The Department of Justice would probably concede that the men have 
he right to strike, that they even have the right to strike in groups, but it 

would not say they can strike in groups throughout the country without 
violating the conspiracy laws by antagonizing the Government of the 
United States. 

The Department would not concede that there would be no violations 
of the conspiracy statutes if a great body of men all over the country to 
agreed to paralyze its transportation facilities. The Department would 
say they could strike peaceably, but when it comes to the Government’s 
interests and the interests of the public in these facilities the Government 
has the power, right and duty to see that the owners of the railroads give 
the American people the service they are entitled to. 

More people are interested in the transportation facilities than they are 
in the controversy, regardless of who is right or who is wrong. This 
conference was for the purpose of obtaining concerted action and harmony 
of effort to the end that the railroads may give continued service without 
any interruption, and in order that the public may be served. 


Duty of Government. 


It is the duty of the Department to provide for the transportation for 
people who travel and the transportation of food and fuel with winter 
coming on. The Government has the power and ample authority. {It 
will be prompt and as reasonable as it can, but these arteries of commerce 
must continue to serve the people. Property must be protected, life 
preserved and order maintained and the Government is big enough to see 
that this is accomplished. 


A special dispatch to the New York “Times” on Oct. 26 
said: 
Injunctions and Prosecution. 


The plans of action include not only the prosecution of the 400 union 
leaders for conspiracy to paralyze transportation, but application to the 
courts for injunctions restraining the railroad employees from interrupting 
inter-State commerce. 


Authority Found in Decision of U. S. Supreme Court in Debs Case. 


Attorney-General Daugherty is convinced that there is ample authority 
for legal action of this character in the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Debs case arising from the railroad strike of 1894. The Court 
held that the relations of general Government to inter-State Commerce and 
transportation are those of direct supervision, contro] and management. 
But, the Court continued, armed force is not the only instrument by which 
the rights of the public can be enforced. 

“The right to use force,’’ says the Court, ‘‘does not exclude the right of 
appeal] to the courts for a judicial determination and for the exercise of all 
their powers of prevention.” 

In summary, at the conclusion of its exhaustive op'n'on, which occupies 
23 pages of the 158th United States Reports, the Supreme Court said: 

We have given to this case the most careful and anxious attention, for 
we realize it touches closely questions of supreme importance to the people 
of this country. Summing up our conclusions, we hold that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is one having jurisdiction over every foot of 
soil within its territory and acting directly upon each citizen: that while 
it is a Government of enumerated powers, it has within the limits of those 
powers all the attributes of sovereignty; that to it is committed power over 

nter-State commerce and the transmission of the mail: that the powers 
thus conferred upon the national Government are not dormant. but have 
been assumed and put into practical exercise by the legislation of Congress; 
that in the exercise of those powers it is competent for the nation to remove 
all obstructions upon highways, natural or artificial, to the passage of inter- 
State commerce or the carrying of the mail; that while ft may be com- 
petent for the Government (through the executive branches in the use of the 
entire executive power of the nation) to forcibly remove all such obstruc- 
tions, it is equally within its competency to appeai to the civil courts for 
an inquiry and determination as to the existence and character of any al- 
leged obstructions which are found to exist and threaten to occur, to invoke 
the powers of those courts to remove or restrain such obstructions: that the 
jurisdiction of courts to interfere in such matters by injunction is one 
recognized from ancient times and by indubitable authority. 


Provision of Federal Statutes Against Conspiracy. 


In view of possible procedure by the legal authorities of the Government 
against the leaders of the strike for conspiracy, notice has been directed to 
several sections of the Federal statutes dealing directly with conspiracy. 
although it is believed that the Attorney-General relies as much upon the 
board application of the Debs case decision as upon specific statutes. 


One Federal law provides that ‘if any two or more persons conspire to 
commit any offense against the United States,"’ and one or more effect the 
object of the conspiracy, there may be imposed a fine not to exceed $10,000, 
or imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both. 

Another section provides a maximum fine of $5,000. or «1 maximum 
sentence of ten years, ‘if two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, 
threaten or intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilegs secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. ’ 

There is a third genera) section covering conspiracy to deprive a citizen of 
rights or privileges. 








MEASURES TAKEN TO INSURE FOOD, SUPPLIES &c 


Regarding the food and fuel supplies now on hand and the 
measures being taken to insure adequate supplies of the same 
throughout the country in case of a general railroad strike, 
the Department of Justice on Oct. 25 issued the following 
statement: 


The Department of Justice through its representatives located throughou® 
the United States has been gathering from the most authoritative sources 
information as to the probable effect upon the various sections of the 
country of the threatened railroad strike. 

This information is being gathered primarily to enable the public agencies 
which will be called upon to co-ordinate and govern the transportation and 
distribution of necessities in the event of a strike to function in the light 
of accurate knowledge of conditions. Copies of all reports are now being 
furnished to Secretary Hoover, who has undertaken work of this character. 

Enough information already has been obtained to make it clear that even 
if the strike should take place as threatened, there is no danger that any 
part of the country will suffer any serious hardships from lack of food or 
fuel for a period of at least two weeks after a general tieup. 

All parts of the country report an abundance of food supplies with the 
exception of fresh meats for which most of the large communities depend 
upon frequent shipments from the packers in the Middle West. Grain 
supplies, canned goods, and other provisions are plentiful and there appears 
to be no danger that anyone will starve. 

However, a note of warning is sounded by many public officials and 
others interviewed by Department operatives against the hoarding of food- 
stuffs and fuel. Their optimistic statements are based upon the assumption 
that the American people will be judicious in their purchases and will 
not be stampeded into buying beyond their normal daily needs. A sure 
way to cause a shortage, with its attendant ills, would be for the American 
housewives to begin an orgy of buying and hoarding. 

One item to which the Department is giving special attention is the milk 
supply. Small communities and the large cities of the West anticipate but 
little inconvenience in this regard, since their milk supplies are largely 
brought in by wagon or motor truck. In the large Eastern cities, however, 
this presents a serious problem, but active steps are being taken by municipal 
and civic organizations to meet it. 

The fuel supply appears to be normal for this time of the year every- 
where except in the Northwest. There the scarcity appears to be mainly 
due to faulty distribution, since ample supplies are reported to be in storage 
at lake ports. Lighting plants and other public utilities generally report 
that their fuel supplies will last from two to six weeks without replenishing. 

An especially assuring feature as disclosed by the investigation is the 
extent to which the public is organizing for its protection. Under the 
leadership of the Mayor or other public official, practically every city has 
formed an organization to cope with the situation which would result from 
a general railroad strike. Inventories are being made of the available 
supplies of necessities, and steps are being taken to insure an efficient 
distribution. Also, a count is being made of all available wagons, motor 
trucks and other transportation facilities, and plams are being made to use 
them to the best advantage. 

In the course of its investigation the Department has sought to obtain 
from railroad officials in various parts of the country expressions of opinion 
as to the extent to which their respective lines would be able to operate in 
the event that a strike is called, as now threatened. The estimates thus 
gathered vary widely, and, of course, cannot be given out in detail. The 
officials interviewed are unanimous in saying that there will be some men, 
particularly those having seniority and pension rights, who will remain 
loyal, and that they will be able to call in pensioners and others, thus 
forming a nucleus of trained men. With these and any experienced men 
who may volunteer, the officials predict that they will be able to maintain 
at least a partial service, which will improve in efficiency and volume as 
the strike continues. 








RAILROADS’ COURSE AS TO WAGE CUTS DEFENDED— 
NO DEFIANCE OF LABOR BOARD. 


The following defense of the position of the railroads 
as regards wage reduction, embracing a seriatim denial 
of the charges made by labor interests that the orders 
of the Railroad Labor Board had persistently ignored and 
defied by railroad authorities in the cases of the Erie, 
Atlanta Birmingham & Atlantic, Missouri & North Arkansas 
and Pennsylvania railroads, was made public on Oct. 21 by 
Mr. Thomas De Witt Cuyler, Chairman of the Association 
of Railway Executives: 


STATEMENT BY THOMAS DE WITT CUYLER, CHAIRMAN OF 
ASSOCFATION OF RAILWAY EXECUTIVES OCT. 21. 


Our efforts to bring about a reduction of wages and the cancellation of 
the national agreements made between the Railroad Administration and the 
labor unions, is inspired by an economic necessity. We cannot pay out 
more than we takein. Our income must be at least equal to our expenses. 
At present they barely equal, without any payment to out stockholders. 
We recognize that the country is going through a period of deflation that 
necessitates a reduction of freight rates. It is an economic necessity, but 
we are financially in no position to stand the entire burden. We cannot 
reduce our rates further without a corresponding reduction of expenses. To 
do so would endanger our solvency. No business can continue long or be 
successful that is not self-supporting. 

Mr. Howard Elliott, Chairman of the Northern Pacific Ry., while be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Inter-State Commerce, expressed the rail- 
roads’ position exactly: ‘‘It is self-evident that the railroads manufacturing 
transportation cannot, with a falling business, long continue to be a solvent 
enterprise. ‘They should have some control of its income and outgo, and 





pay wages substantially on the same basis as may be paid by other em- 
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ployers in similar territory. This is not the case to-day, and the inability 


of the railroads to adjust promptly their cost to most depressed business 
conditions is the chief cause of the present situation.” 


Federal Commission Determines Both Rates and Wages. 


The railways are handicapped. The Inter-State Commerce Commission 
sets their freight rates, thus determining the amount of theirincome. The 
Labor Board determines the amount of wages to be paid. Wages are about 
65% of the expenses of the railroad, consequently the Labor Board largely 
determines the expenses of the carriers, leaving very little margin of control 
in the hands of the owners of the roads. The agricultural and shipping 
interests are vigorously demanding a reduction of freight rates. 

Whether the railroads are in a position or not to sustain further losses in 
earnings without corresponding reductions in expenses may be gathered 
from these figures. For the eight months ended Aug. 31 of this year, the 
railroads have failed to earn the 6% authorized by the Transportation Act 
by $692,371,000. The railroads during that time realized a net operating 
income of $303,752, or at the rate of net earnings return of only 2.6% upon 


the annual investment in railroad properties, as fixed by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. 


Net Earnings Shown in 1921 Due to Excessive Curtailment of Maintenance. 


That the railroads were able to realize any net whatsoever for the first 
eight months of this year was due to drastic reductions in expenditures for 
the maintenance of the properties—a failure to spend money which must 
later on be put into the property. 

The railroads spent over $373,000,000 less for maintenance for the first 
eight months of 1921 than they did for the same period in 1920. Had the 
expenditures for maintenance in 1921 been equal to those of 1920, instead of 
realizing a net operating fncome of over $303,000,000 for the eight months, 
there would have been an actual deficit of more than $70,000,000. (Com- 
pare V. 113, p. 1434.) 

It is obvious from the foregoing that a reduction of rates by the carriers 
under present conditions without corresponding reductions in expenses would 
put them in a perilous condition financially. 

There has been a misunderstanding among the prople about the Trans- 
portation Act. It is a popular but mistaken supposition that the Act 
guarantees 5% to 6% to the railroads on their investment. The Transpor- 
tation Act says that freight rates shall be so arranged as to allow the rail 
roads a net profit of between 5% and 6%, or about $900 ,.000,000 per annum, 
but the Government does not guarantee this profit. In fact, in the year 
1920 the net income of the railroads was only $62,000,000, and the Govern- 
ment does not make up the difference. 

Had there not been a collection of back pay from the Government there 
would have been a deficit in railroad operations of roundly $2,000,009. 

How Labor Cost Has Advanced. 


The railroad labor bills have gone up and freight receipts have not kept 
up in proportion, as shown by the following table (compare ‘‘Chronicle’’ of 
Oct. 22, p. 1739 to 1742): 


Net Operating Return on 
Labor Cost. Income. Property Value. 
ee bie BSE SLY $1.468,000.000 $1,040,084,517 6.16% 
Pt pitdeccoccbe sean 1,739,000 ,000 934,068,770 5.26% 
Sentivewistiin va dale all 2,613,000 ,000 638,568 .603 3.51% 
Se ideccccsotien dbl Sau 2,843 ,000 ,000 454,984,953 2.46% 
SS éectsdsnse otwtes Fis 3,698,000 ,000 61,928 626 32% 


Thus it will be seen that there has been a gradual] decrease in the net 
profits of the roads and an increase in the labor cost of operating them. The 
cost of labor to-day equals or exceeds the total amount of freight rates in 
1917. The yearly wage of the last six years of the railroad employees 
averages: 

1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
$830 $892 $1,004 $1,419 

The figures for 1921 are not as yet available. 


The average hourly earnings for all railroad employees for 1920 was 67.7 
cents, or 172% more thanin 1913. For the first quarter in 1921 the average 
was 72.2 cents per hour, or 190% greater than in 1913. 

The average rate of wages for 1920 of other than railroad employment was 
only 99% greater than in 1913. Railroad wages in 1916 were 7% over the 
year 1915. They increased 13% in 1917, 41% in 1918, 5% in 1919 and 
22% in 1920, a total increase of 119% from 1915 to 1920. 

Increases in Freight Rates Have Fallen Far Short of Expected Results. 


Since 1915 there have been four general increases in freight rates—3.7% 
on Jan. 27 1917, 2% on March 15 1918, 25% on June 25 1919, and 34% 
on Sept. 1 1920, a total of 78% from 1915 to 1920. 

This freight rate increase, however, is only theoretical as regards the 
income it will bring in, whereas the wage increase is a definite amount. 
Between 1915 and 1920 the average annual compensation for employees 
increased from $830 to $1,908, or 119%. On the other hand, with rates 
theoretically 78% higher in 1920 than in 1915, the average receipts of the 
railroad per ton mile increased only 7.2%, or only 46% more than in 1915. 

At present many of the railroads are barely meeting expenses by the clos- 
est economy in maintenance, leaving nothing for rental of leased lines, 
nothing for interest on funded debts, nothing for dividends on capital stock , 
nothing for additions and betterments, nothing for surplus and sinking funds, 


Labor Board’s Cut of Wages Effective May 1 1921. 


The financial condition of the railroads became so adverse that they 
appealed to the Labor Board for relief, and the Board ordered a reduction 
of wages of railroad employees to take effect May 1, ranging in different 
classes of labor from 6.2% to slightly above 20%, an average of about 
12% (See “Chronicle’’ V. 113, p. 33.) 


Evil Effect of National Labor Rules Again Emphasized. 


The Board further ordered an abrogation of the national agreements 
to take effect on July 1 1921, or as soon after as other working agreements 
could be entered into between the railroads and their employees. These 
agreements and working conditions are for the most part, however, still in 
effect. (Compare ‘“‘Chronicle” V.112, p. 34, 805, 915, 916, 1012, 1326, 
1731, 1732.) 

These agreements were entered into by the Railroad Administration just 
prior to the return of the railroads to their owners, but the railroad execu- 
tives had no voice in making the agreements. ‘The railroads strenuously 
objected and still strenuously object to these national agreements as unfair, 
uneconomic and deterimental to good service. 

These national agreements greatly increase the operating expenses of the 
railroads, estimated by General W. W. Atterbury as amounting to about 
$300,000,000 annually. The working rules call for the employment of 
more men. In 1917 the carriers employed 1,206,520 men. In 1920, 
largely due to the national agreements, they employed 1,436,488 men, an 
increase of 229,968 men, 

The effect of abolition of piecework was an increased number of hours to 
perform the same units of work, which of course meant decreased pro- 
duction, running from 10% to as high as 40%. This falling off in produc- 
tion became uniformly noticeable immediately. 


1919. 
$1,482 


1920. 
$1,908 





Rule No. 7 requires that employees held on continuous service after regu- 
lar working hours shall be paid one hour for 40 minutes’ service or any 
fraction thereof. ‘They must not be worked longer than one hour overtime 
without being permitted to go to meals. and if called or required to return 
to work they must be paid five hours’ time for three hours and twenty 
minutes’ service or any farction thereof, and in addition may be required to 
do only such work as held or called for. During the first eight months of 
1920 the Norfolk & Western Railroad reports that under the requirements 
of this rule they paid for a total of 113,756 hours for 49,719 hours of actual 
work, these punitive payments aggregating $42,142 44. 

[For further illustrations, see “Chronicle” of Oct. 22, p. 1732. 1742I. 

That the abolition of piecework has increased by 36% the average amount 
of time required to perform certain operations is a statement made by W. L. 
Langford of the Union Pacific Ry. The Pennsylvania RR. calculates that 
the inefficiency of car repairers was 26.7 below their efficiency in the per- 
iod from July 1 to July 15 1918, just before the date of cancellation of piece- 
work. It was further shown from Aug. 31 1917, to July 31 1918, the aver- 
age hourly earnings of car repair men on the Eastern lines was 48 cents. 
In the following six months, when these men were paid a guaranteed rate, 


they performed only enough work to have earned 37% cents per hour under 
the piecework system. 


Charges of “Defiance” of Labor Board Shown to be Baseless. 


Ia regard to the charge that the railroads have defied the Labor Board 
I have been able to find only four cases which could be made the basis of 
the charge that the railroads have “defied” the Labor Board. Whether 
the word “defied” is justified, one may judge from the facts in each case. 
The four cases (out of some 1,800 railroad companies in the United States) 
are these: The Pennsylvania Railroad, the Erie Railroad. the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic and the Missouri & Northern Arkansas (a short-line 
road). Briefly, the facts and present status of these cases are as follows: 

(1) The Erie, without holding, as required under the procedure provided 
by the Transportation Act, any conference with their men, posted notice 
of reduction in wages of some of the lower paid employees, mostly common 
'‘abor. The railroad subsequently reversed itself and complied with the 
sequired procedure, and that was the end of the case. It made no defense 
of its mistaken procedure. 

(2) The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, being in dire financial straits, 
posted notice of a reduction in wages. A strike followed. The attention 
of the road, which was a member of the Association of Railway Executives, 
was called to the fact that it was not complying with the procedure pre- 
scribed in the Transportation Act. The strike was accompanied by vio- 
lence and death and resulted in an immediate receivership in the Federal 
Court. The Federal receiver did not take the case to the Labor Board, 
but put wage reductions into effect under orders of the court. (V. 112, 
p. 931, 1023, 1143, 1282, 1398. 1739, 2082: V. 113, p. 1771). 

The legal point thereupon raised is this: Is the road under jurisdiction, 
as to wage cuts and working conditions, of the Federal Court or of the 
Labor Board? ‘The Labor Board has not made an issue of this, nor has 
anybody else. The road is continuing to operate. The Labor Board, 
as you know, has no legal machinery for enforcing its positions. It is a 
auasi judicial body and its findings have not the standing of the findings of 
a regularly constituted court. The power behind the decision of the 
Labor Board is solely public opinion. 

(3) Missouri & Northern Arkansas.—This road was in the hands of a 
receiver. It specifically declared that it was not represented before the 
Labor Board by the Whiter Committee in the hearings on wages and work- 
ing conditions last January. However, in spite of that, it attempted to 
comply with the findings of the Board. The receiver soon ran out of 
funds and was about to discontinue the operation of the road. Citizens 
attempted to continue the road, but failed, and it has ceased operation 
altogether. Meantime, during the controversy, a strike marked by great 
violence was in progress on this road.—V. 113. p. 417, 533, 731, 471. 


While Claiming Exemption from National Rules, The Companies Submitted. 


As an offset to that it may be pointed out (outside of the merits of these 
cases themselves) that the railway executives have contended from the 
beginning that the Transportation Act, by its own terms, abrogated the 
national agreements and working conditions, merely specifying that they 
should continue until Sept. 1 1920, and that when the Labor Board in its 
wage decision of July 1920 ordered that the agreements remain in effect 
until they could have a hearing upon them (which took place in the following 
January), that the Board was going beyond its powers as prescribe in the 
Transportation Act; in other words, that it had no legislative powers. 
Notwithstanding this contention of the roads, however, the roads complied 
with the decision of the Labor Board, though the agreements were costing 
the roads, as they calculated, about $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 a year 
of unwarranted and unjust expense. As you know, the national agreements 
are for the most part still in effect. 


Case of the Pennsylvania a Legal One. 


The case of the Pennsylvania RR. is slightly different. Their dispute 
is a legal one and can be thrashed out in the courts without any strike 
necessary to settle it. They dispute the jurisdiction of the Board, under 
the Transportation Act, and make the point that the Board has gone 
beyond the field of regulation under the law, into management, which is 
the function of the road. The dispute arose over the method of referendum 
selection by employees of representatives to govern the railroads and its 
employees in making agreements covering rules and working conditions. 
The Pennsylvania officials declare that 66.5% of their employees have 
agreed to negotiate rules and working conditions through employee repre- 
sentatives. (V. 113, p. 1731). 


Operating Economies in Progress. Bui Vast Outlay Needed for 4azimum Result. 


The railroads declare that they cannot remain solvent with any further 
reduction of their income through reduced freight rates, without a corres- 
ponding reduction of their expenses. Mr. Laut, statistician for the unions, 
claims that the railroads find themselves in this desperate financial condi- 
tion because of maladministration. He says that through savings which 
he indicated the railroads might save $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Daniel Willard, President of the Baltimore & Ohio RR., made the 
following reply before the United States Senate committee: ‘I frankly 
admit that by modernizing our plant and adding certain improvement it 
would be possible to bring about a very considerable saving in our opera- 
tion, but we have not the money to do it. A careful estimate indicates 
that it would require $4,000,000,000 to so modernize our plant, and such an 
amount under present conditions is impossible to secure."" However, the 
railroads are trying in every way to make savings in the cost of operation. 
Wages constitute the greatest expense, but the following are other ways in 
which the railroads are making great savings: 

(1) By intensive effort to reduce coal consumption. 

(2) By buying coal at prevailing high prices on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


(3) By a sustained nationwide campaign to reduce loans and damage 
claims. 
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(4) 
(5) 
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(7) 
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By increasing the average movement per car per day. 
By increasing the average tonnage per loaded car. 
By increasing the average number of cars per train. 
By consolidation of operating divisions. 

\8) By discontinuance of unprofitable stations. 

(9) By discontinuance of unnecessary trains. 

(10) By reclamation of scrap materials. 

(11) By abstaining from the purchase at present high prices of all the 
absolutely unessential materials and supplies. 

(12) By a reduction in the amount of many of these supplies due to 
increased efficiency per car and locomotive. 


Can Not Cut Rates Further Unless Wages Come Down. 


# In regard to the proposed reduction of freight rates commensurate with 
the 12% allowed in wages, the railroads claim that no material additional 
reduction of freight rates can be made without endangering solvency unless 
an additional wage reduction is also allowed. One reason for this is that 
they have already made very great reductions in freight rates in order to 
encourage shipping. [For rate cuts already made see V. 113, p. 1736, 1738.) 
The railroads sum up their position by saying that it is necessary, during 
the period of deflation through which the country is going, that both freight 
rates and wages be reduced. but that it is financially impossible in their 
impoverished condition for them to bear all the burdens of this reduction. 














STRIKE ON INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY IN TEXAS. 


Despite the order of the Labor Board to preserve the 
status quo, a sort of preliminary strike went into effect at 
noon on Oct. 22 on the lines of the International & Great 
Northern Railway Company operating within the State 
of Texas. The permission to strike had been given by 
the union leaders before the Labor Board issued its call 
for conference of Oct. 26. The property in question includes 
about 1.100 miles of road in the main lies being between 
Palestine and Houston, Longview Junction and Laredo, 
Spring and Fort Worth, and Trope and Mineola. all in 
Texas. The road is being managed by a receiver, appointed 
in 1914 by the Federal Court at the instance of the Note- 
holders’ Protective Committee. 

The walkout involves only the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen which includes brakemen and switchmen. Prac- 
tically the entire 600 men are reported out by the Local 
Chairman. Conductors, firemen and engineers were 
ordered by their Unions to remain on duty until 6 a. m. 
Oct. 30, the hour set for the general country wide strike. 
but were authorized by their respective chiefs immediately 
to leave the service in case an attempt is made by the rail- 
road to use them to fill places vacated by trainmen who 
struck Saturday. 


W. G. Lee, President of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, in an interview on Oct. 22, said in substance: 


At the time these trainmen asked for authority to walk out, saying they 
had voted overwhelmingly in favor of it, | asked them this question: ‘‘Do 
you mean that you want to act independently?’’ They replied in the 
affirmative. 

I suppose I have the power to veto a strike order. The question is whether 
all our men could be reached and made to understand the situation. I 
don’t know. 

Men of the International & Great Northern. besides having the same wage 
grievances as other train service men, have had numerous disputes with the 
carrier on working conditions. [See also the ‘Labor Board Meeting’ below. 


R. D. Frame, General Chairman of the railroad trainmen 
who struck on the International & Great Northern Lines, 
was summoned to Chicago on Oct. 23 by W. G. Lee, national 
president of the order, following an order from the Labor 
Board, which requested Frame to postpone the strike. 
Frame said practically all of the men had walked out 
when this message was received by him at San Antonio. 

The Texas line’s trains are being run by volunteers, under 
an armed guard, both union and non-union men assisting 
in resumption of freight and passenger service. which was 
threatened w.th interruption when the strike order took ef- 
fect. Full passenger and partial freight service, it is stated, 
has been restored, the strikers maintaining a hands-off 
policy. The developments in the case of this line are being 
noted with great interest, as this action may prove a decisive 
test of the Government’s authority. 

United States District Attorney John D. Hartman, at 
San Antonio, Tex., on Oct. 27, made public instructions 
received by him from Attorney General Daugherty author- 
izing him to request a proclamation from a Federal judge 
against the strike of rail employees on roads in Texas under 
Federal receivership but said such a proclamation would 
not be issued unless there is violence and the roads are 
interrupted by strikers in giving their normal service. At- 
torney-General Daugherty at Washington explained that 
these instructions might be regarded as a model of instruc- 
tions which would be sent all district attorneys in the event 
of a general railroad strike. 

The 600 striking trainmen were formally discharged 
from the company’s employ on Oct. 26. following an ultima- 
tum delivered to them on Tuesday. 
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OPEN SHOP PERMITTED ON LOUISIANA ROAD. 

An announcement by the Railroad Labor Board on Oct. 22 
stated that it had received word that the employees on the 
Tremont & Gulf RR. Co., a 67-mile line in Louisiana, had 
accepted the open shop and that consequently, as there was 
no dispute, the Board relinquished the jurisdiction which it 
announced yesterday it had assumed over the road. An 
Associated Press dispatch from Chieago says: 


Stanley Joyce, President of the road, presented a letter to the Board, 
declaring that all the union men on the road had accepted the cancellation 
of their contracts, and that no dispute existed. He quoted this telegram, 
said to have been sent to the Brotherhood chiefs by their representatives: 

‘“‘We held a meeting with the management of the road on the 20th, and 
came to an agreement satisfactory to every one.”’ 

All old employees will be retained, Mr. Joyce said. 


Eugene Ford, General Manager of the Tremont & Gulf 
Ry., is quoted as saying further: ‘“‘I reached an agreement 
with all of the employees of the road Oct. 21 to go on an open 
shop basis. It is satisfactory to them and no trouble is 
anticipated and none of the men will quit their jobs.”’ 








PRESIDENT HARDING DECLARES INTEREST IN 
“AMERICA’S MAKING” MOVEMENT. 


Support of the ‘America’s Making’’ movement was pledged 
by President Harding on Oct. 15 in receiving a delegation 
of representatives of racial groups, who extended to him an 
invitation to attend the exposition of the demonstration in 
New York on Oct. 29. President Harding in expressing 
his interest in the movement told the delegation that ‘‘to 
make the real America to which we all aspire we must have 
distinctly an American spirit. and you ean’t have that 
without consecration to America.’’ William L. Ettinger, 
Superintendent of Schools of New York City, presented 
to the President a bound volume containing nearly a thou- 
sand individual invitations to attend the exposition. The 
President, in responding to the invitation, said: 

Let me say to you this is all very fine, very appealing. While I was 
listening to the addresses conveying the invitations I could not help but 
giance over the company. What a fine comment it is that I should not have 
known you were a foreign group if you had not told me. While I think I 
have encountered a great many American people in every section of the 
Republic, and looked upon them with the interest that one invariably does 
who is in public life, I shou!d have accepted you as one of the representative 
American committees which come to the White House as business requires 
or occasion impels. 

This is all very interesting to me. I have said a good many times we, of — 
America, have no racial entity, and we are making, therefore, a people which 
is born of nationalinspiration. We are the blend of all peoples in the world. 
I sometimes think we are much the better for that. But to make the real 
America to which all aspire we must have distinctly an American spirit, 
and you can’t have that without consecration to America. This is not 
impossible even for those who come here from foreign lands, and who retain 
affections for native land and siill retain an interest for their kinspeople. 
I would not think very much of a citizen, even though he came to America 
and then gave all his energy and all his soul to making it a better republic, 
if he did not still feel a concern for those of his kinspeople in the land from 
which he came. 

At the same time, we do want everybody in America consecrated to make 
this a better republic, a better republic for the exercise of the efforts of our 
people and for those who come to America to find a home and our offering 
of opportunity. 

Now this is just as interesting to one who was born in the United States, 
or whose parents or whose grandparents were born here, as it is to those of 
you who come to find a new home and enter into a new atmosphere. I can 
most cordially commend everything you do in the making of wholesouled 
Americans. I want to heip you. Iam always ready to make any possible 
response I can in keeping to that direction. 

It is going to be very difficult to get away from official duties at the time 
of your exposition. I don’t need to tell you the reasons. It is just on the 
eve of an extremely important conference bere at the capital, with which 
I must, of course, have something to do. 

If it is found to be possible to run away and add my part to the success 
of your wonderful enterprise I would be more than happy to do so. I 
cannot promise you that I will, and yet so thoroughly do I approve of it 
that [ cannot bring myself to say that I will not. 








PRESIDENT HARDING’S TRANSFER TO CUSTODY OF 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS OF DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE AND CONSTITUTION. 

An Executive order transferring from the Department of 
State to the custody of the Library of Congress the original 
engrossed Declaration of Independence and Constitution of 
the United States was recently issued by President Harding. 
The President announced that the step was taken at the 
request of Secretary of State Hughes because the Secretary 
‘*has no suitable place for the exhibition of these muni- 
ments.”” The Executive order directing the transfer read 
as follows: 


The original engrossed Deciaration of Independence and the original en- 
grossed Constitution of the United States, now in the Department of State, 
are, by authority provided by the Act of Congress entitled “‘An Act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30 1904, and for other purposes,’’ 
approved Feb. 25 1903, hereby ordered to be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of State to the custody of the Library of Congress, to be there pre- 
served and exhibited under such rules and regulations as may from time to 
time}be'prescribed_by}the'Librarian’of Congress. 
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This order is issued at the request of the Secretary of State, who has no 
suitable place for the exhibition of these muniments, and whose building is 
believed to be not as safe a depository for them as the Library of Congress, 
and for the additional reason that it is desired to satisfy the laudable wish of 
patriotic Americans to have an opportunity to see the original fundamental 
documents upon which rest their independence and their Government. 








PRESIDENT HARDING MADE HONORARY  VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF BIG BROTHER FEDERATION. 


The work of the Big Brother and Big Sister Federation 
was commended by President Harding on Oct. 5 when both 
he and Mrs. Harding were made Honorary Vice-Presidents 
of the organization. In expressing to a delegation of officers 
of the Association visiting him at the White House on that 
day his appreciation of the honor conferred on him, the 
President said: 

I am very much gratified and honored at your selection of me for the 
position of Honorary Vice-President of the Big Brother and Big Sister 
Federation, but coupled with this is a feeling of keen regret that, because 
of the responsibilities of my position, I shall be unable to be as active as 
I would like to be—for I know very well the work you are doing and have 
had personal contract with it. 

No man can be an employer of labor for 36 years, as I have been, without 
noticing the effect of a kind word and helpful act of friendly interest at the 
right time in the life of a growing boy or girl. It is so easy a matter to help 
if we will only give time for one little thought. 

There is no human being, no matter how humble his position, but who 
in some way is an example to some one else. 

I know a lot about the work of the Big Brothers and the good they are 
doing, and I believe in it with all my heart. There is nothing finer in life 
and I say this with my whole heart and soul—than a kindly word or deed at 
the right moment. It often saves the young man and is sometimes the 
turning point in his life, inspiring him with renewed courage and a fresh 
hold on life. The expressed encouragement that a Big Brother or Big 
Sister gives the youngster frequently is all ia needed to turn a Liability 
into an asset for the city, the State and n. 

Though I cannot be of practical service to your organization, due to my 
responsibilities, if, nevertheless, my connection with the Big Brother and 
Big Sister Federation will be of service, then I shall be as happy to be your 
Honorary Vice-President as you are to have me. 








RESIGNATION OF T. W. PAGE AS CHAIRMAN OF 
U. 8. TARIFF COMMISSION. 


The resignation of Thomas W. Page as Chairman of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission was made known on Sept. 26. 
It is reported that while Mr. Page has tendered to President 
Harding his resignation as Chairman of the Commission, 
effective immediately, he wil ‘continue as a member of the 
Commission until Jan. 1 next. 








ISAAC H. SMITH SWORN IN AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF U. 8. ASSAY OFFICE AT NEW YORK. 

Isaac H. Smith, who was named last May by President 
Harding as Superintendent of the U. 8. Assay Office at New 
York to succeed Verne M. Bovie, was sworn into office on 
Oct. 1. The oath of office was administered to Mr. Smith 
by Judge Julius M. Mayer of the Federal District Court 
in his chambers in the Woolworth Building. At the Assay 
Office the retiring Superintendent introduced the heads of 
the departments to the new Superintendent. Superin- 
tendent Smith announced the following appointments: 
Ranson B. Wilson, chief clerk and assistant acting Superin- 
tendent; Ellery J. Wagor, Superintendent of the melting 
and refining department; George R. Comings, head assayer. 
The assistants named have been in the Assay Office many 
years. Mr. Comings has a record of forty-seven years of 
service and Mr. Wilson thirty-nine years. Mr. Wagor 
recently was transferred to New York from the San Fran- 
cisco mint. Mr. Bovie has become President of the Metro- 
politan Five to Fifty Cent Stores Company. 








LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ COMMITTEE TO PREPARE 
PROGRAM FOR DISARMAMENT. 


During the sessions of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, recently held at Geneva, at resolution was adopted 
on Sept. 27 calling for preparation by its temporary mixed 
commission on disarmament of general proposals for world 
disarmament, before the next meeting of the Assembly. The 
resolution, sponsored by Lord Robert Cecil, representative 
of South Africa, and Signor Schanzer of Italy, was adopted 
by Committee No. 3, the Committee on Disarmament. The 


text of the resolution follows: 

Resolved, That the temporary mixed commission be asked to make gen- 
eral proposals for the reduction of armaments, which, in order to secure pre- 
cision, should be in the form of a draft treaty or other equally definite plan 
to be presented to the Council if possible before the Assembly of next year. 


This action followed closely on the report made by the 
League’s committee on the general subject of disarmament. 
Strong opposition was manifested when the resolution came 
up before the committee. With regard to the discussion 
which preceded its adoption, Edwin L. James, correspond- 


the United States is not with us. 








ent of the New York “Times,” in cable advices copyrighted 
by that paper, had the following to say: 


Lord Cecil, who represents South Africa, drove through his motion over 
the opposition of England, France and Japan, and in a bitter speech ac- 
cused the great Powers, especially England and France, of not wishing dis- 
armament and of blocking all League moves toward disarmament. The re- 
ply that France and England have made all along during the session to this 
charge is that they are waiting for the Washington conference. 

The spokesmen to-day were unable to make very stirring replies to Ce- 
cil’s arguments that whatever the League did toward disarmament next 
year could not interfere with what Washington would do this year. 

He forced H. A. L. Fisher of England to take the floor and declare Eng- 
land’s principle on disarmament. In his speech Mr. Fisher said he only 
wanted that the present Assembly should take no headlong steps which 
might prove disastrous. He laid much emphasis on the importance of re- 
gional understandings for disarmament and said that such understandings 
would come into effect before the general disarmament Lord Robert Cecil 
was working for. 


| Text of Resolution Adopted. 


However, nothing 3 said about post regional understandings in the 
resolution adopted. “This was not the resolution first presented by Lord 
Robert, which provided for a definite plan of world disarmament to be 
presented to the Assembly next year. He had made the concession of 
having the report in other possible form than a treaty and of its going 
to the Council in order to get enough votes. Inasmuch as unanimity is 
needed in the Assembly for passage of the resolution, its fate is doubtful. 
However, Lord Robert succeeded in preventing, the steam-roller from crush- 
ing his disarmament project, in which he has the support of a vast ma- 
jority of members of the Assembly. 

He sprang his motion to lay before all the nations a definite treaty em- 
bodying disarmament terms at what was scheduled to be an ordinary meet- 
ing of Committee No. 3 to send on to the Assembly a recommendation that 
disarmament progress this next year be limited to collecting statistics. 
Only half the members were in attendance. A moment after Lord Robert 
had read his motion secretaries were running about and in a few minutes 
every member was in his seat. 

Supporting his motion, Lord Cecil said that all the League disarmament 
proposals so far had been only generalities and that something tangible 
must be done. He declared delegates had been “just playing’ with disarma- 
ment and that to say that the League could do nothing was absolutely inde- 
fensible. He thought his motion meant real progress. 


British Delegate Objects. 


Mr. Fisher then said he thought Lord Cecil was going entirely too far. 
‘‘How,”’ he asked, “fare we in the next year to draw up plans for disarma- 
ment of the United States and Russia?’’ He said it was doubtful if dis- 
armament could ever be brought about by a treaty which would enter into 
vigor only when every one had ratified it. He thought disarmament would 
come by degrees and that regional understandings and gentlemen’s agree- 
ments would precede general disarmament. He declared also he believed 
that public opinion expected something to be done and would not be con- 
tent with the League’s merely marking time. He asked that action on the 
Cecil resolution be postponed until next year. 

Senator Reynald, France, pleaded for delay, and restorted to parlia- 
mentary tactics to block consideration of the motion. It was evident his 
only idea was to halt the resolution. 

M. Branting, Sweden, said it would create a very bad impression “‘if after 
all our talking we did nothing.” He would not agree that everything 
should be postponed. In some parts of the world there was tranquillity, 
and disarmament could proceed faster than in other sections, he argued. 

Signor Schanzer, Italy, was opposed to the Cecil motion and wished to 
move a substitute simply calling on the Council to hurry its plans under 
the covenant provisions. 

*‘Does Signor Schanzer really think his motion means progress?’’ de- 
manded Lord Cecil. “It only means telling the Council to do its duty, 
ppens whenever the Assembly tells the Council to do 
r’s motion will get nowhere. 

*‘As for the of Messrs. Fisher and Reynald, I reply simply that 
we differ. We are on opposite sides of the fence. They don’t want to do 
anything now; they want,to postpone everything. I want the League to 






do something. 


“Look at Mr. Fisher’s speech. He says we can’t do anything because 

He says we must not have a treaty. 
Well, I don’t care what form disarmament comes in, but I want something 
done. We must do something. We are being watched by all the world, 
and reduction of armaments is a test case for us. There is interest in other 
things we are doing, but it is by this that we shall be judged. If we do 
nothing about disarmament we fail. 

‘‘All that has been heretofore proposed is that we gather some statistics. 
That does not comply with the popular demand. I pray you take this 
seriously, for the peoples of the world take it seriously. 

“If my proposal is not good, let England and France propose something. 
They have only criticised, but have offered nothing. They don’t want to do 
anything about disarmament. I do. It is for the Assembly to choose 
which policy it will follow.” | 

M. Lange of Norway remarked that every one present must take full re- 
sponsibility for his vote. 

Signor Schanzer resented Lord Cecil’s intimation that he was not in 
favor of disarmament. 

Mr. Fisher demanded the floor and said: 

“I wish to declare that my attitude is not that of a bigot. On the con- 
trary, the Government for which I speak, the British Government, has re- 
duced its armaments, is reducing them, and I may say it intends to make 
further reductoins. There is nothing England would rather see than world 
disarmament. 

‘“‘My attitude is dictated by the experience I have had as a member of the 
Disarmament Commission and elsewhere. If we decide to carry out the 
program suggested, we cannot achieve valuable. results. We cannot in the 
next year produce a general plan of disarmament which will command the 
respect of the Governments which alone can put it into effect. 

“The world is not ready to move so swiftly toward disarmament. I im- 
plore you not to place this deplorable task upon a commission. Do not ask 
us to produce a complete plan before we do preliminary work. I tell you, 
if we produce a general disarmament plan for the next Assembly, it will 
be riddled by criticism and instead of helping the cause of disarmament 
such proceeding would hurt it.” 

There were several more or less pale speeches, during which Lord Cecil 
conferred with Branting and other favorable members. Then he changed his 
resolution to its final form and it was put to the meeting, 41 members of 
the committee voting for it. The English and Japanese delegates did not 
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vote. At the last moment the French delegate raised his hand. On a vote 
again being called for, no hand was raised. 








LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY ADOPTS RESOLU- 
TION ON ECONOMIC BLOCKADE. 


Resolutions providing that each member State of the 
League of Nations shall decide for itself whether a de- 
faulting member has committed a breach of the League 
Covenant were adopted by the Assembly of the League 
meeting in Geneva on Sept. 27. This action, another step 
in “the process of decentralization of the League of Na- 
tions,” as one writer puts it, followed publication on Sept. 
25 of the report of the Blockade Committee. In adopting 
the report, the Assembly reserved decision on the point as 
to whether the League Council should fix the date to apply 
the economic blockade against nations violating the Cove- 
nant, or merely to recommend the date when the blockade 
shall be applied. The resolutions adopted on Sept. 27, were, 
according to the Associated Press, substantially as follows: 


The unilatral action of a defauling State cannot create a state of war. 
It merely entitles other members of the League to resort to acts of war, or 
to declare themselves in a state of war with the Covenant-breaking State. 
It is the duty of each member of the League to decide for itself whether a 
breach of the Covenant has been committed. Fulfillment of their duties 
under Article 16 is required from the members of the League by the express 
terms of the Covenant. They cannot neglect them without a breach of 
their treaty obligations. All cases of breach of the Covenant should be 
referred to the Council of the League, as a matter of urgency, at the re- 
quest of any member of the League. 

Should a breach of the Covenant be committed or should there arise the 
danger of such a break being committed, the Secretary-General should im- 
mediately give notice to all members of the Council, which should summon 
representatives of the parties to the conflict and representatives of all the 
States neighbors of defaulting State. 


The Associated Press said: 

The Council of the League is of the opinion that in case of a breach of 
the Covenant all the members of the League should be informed and that all 
States must be treated alike as regards the application of economic pres- 
sure. QOne of the reservations to this interpretation, exempting certain 
States from participation, was referred to the Amendment Committee. 

In case of prolonged application of economic pressure, the Council holds, 
measures of increasing stringency should be taken. The cutting off of the 
food supplies of the civil population of a defaulting State, the Council 
believes, should be regarded as an extremely drastic measure, only applica- 
ble if the other measures available clearly are inadequate. 

Efforts should be made, according to the Council, to arrive at arrange- 
ments which would insure co-operation by States not members of the League 
in the measures to be taken. 


Subsequently, on Oct. 4, the Assembly of the League 
adopted an amendment to Article 16, relating to the use 
of the economic blockade. ‘The article, as amended, is stated 
to favor the smaller nations, by imposing upon the League 
Council the duty of giving an opinion whether a breach of 
the covenant has taken place, and, in the event that it has, 
the Council will notify the League members of the date 
which it recommends for the application of economic pres- 
sure. The Council also is empowered, in certain cases, to 
postpone the coming into force of any of the measures for 
a specific period where there is possibility of attaining the 
desired object by this means. 

Switzerland, the Scandivanian countries and other 
smaller members are said to have gained a point in the 
amendment of this article, which leaves a way out of obli- 
gation to blockade when the council may consider that the 
proximity of a member to a covenant breaking State puts it 
in peril. Switzerland gained another important concession 
in the substitution of “persons residing in the territory” 
for “nationals.” This makes the blockade apply solely to 
a territory and not to persons. 

The amendment proposed by former Canadian Minister 
of Justice, Charles J. Doherty, eliminating Article X, was 
Sent over fo. consideration at the next assembly. 

The text of Article 16, as amended, reads: 


Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its cove- 
nants under Articles XII, XIII or XV, it shall ipso facto be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all other members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all 
trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between per- 
sons residing in their territory and persons residing in the territory of the 
covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or 
personal intercourse between persons residing in the territory of the cove- 
nant-breaking State and the territory of any other State, whether a mem- 
ber of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council to give an opinion whether or not a 
breach of the covenant has taken place. In the interpretation of this ques- 
tion in the Council, the vote of the members of the League alleged to have 
resorted to war, as of the members against whom such action was directed, 
shall not be counted. The Council will notify all members of the League 
of the date which it recommends for the application of economic pressure 
under this article. Nevertheless, the Council may, in the case of any 
particular member, postpone the coming into force of any of these measures 
for a specific period, where the Council is satisfied that such postpone- 
ment will facilitate the attainment of the object of the measures referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, or that it is necessary in order to minimize 
the loss and inconvenience which will be caused to such member. 





This amended text takes the place of the first paragraph 
of Article 16 of the original Covenant, ending with the 
words, “whether a member of the League or not.” The last 
three paragraphs of the article remain unchanged. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING'S PROCLAMATION FOR 
ARMISTICE DAY OBSERVANCE. 


A proclamation has been issued by President Harding 
calling upon the people of the United Statse to observe two 
minute period cf silent prayer at noon on Armistice Day 
Nov. 11, upon the occasion of the burial at Arlington Ceme- 
tery, Washington of the body of an unknown soldier killed 
in the world war. The proclamation, issued Sept. 30, 
reads as follows: 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA, 
A PROCLAMATION: 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States by a concurrent resolution 
adopted on the fourth day of March last authorized the Secretary of War 
to cause to be brought to the United States the body of an American who 
was a member of the American expeditionary forces in Europe who lost his 
life during the world war and whose identity has not been established, for 
burial in the memorial amphitheatre of the national cemetery at Arlington, 
Virginia; 

And, whereas, the remains of this unknown American to be brought to the 
United States in pursuance of the said concurrent resolution will be buried 
in the said memorial amphitheatre at Arlington on the 11th day of Novem- 
ber next; 

And, whereas, these remains will be representative of ail unidentified 
American dead who in the world war gave their lives in their country’s 
cause; 

And, whereas, it is desired that grateful recognition of their loyal devotion 
to country and of their sacrifice should be appropriately shown with due 
solemnity by their God fearing and patriotic countrymen; 

Now, therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United States 
of America. do hereby call upon all devout and patriotic citizens of the 
United States to pause from their accustomed occupations and labors 
on Friday the 11th day of November next, from 12 o'clock noon to twe 
minutes past that hour for a period of silent prayer of thanks to the giver 
of all good for these valuable and valorous lives and of supplication for His 
divine mercy and for His blessings upon our beloved country. 

Furthermore, I hereby direct that the national flag be displayed at half 
staff upon all the public buildings of the United States and al! stations of the 
army, navy and marine corps throughout the world as well as upon all 
American embassies, legations and consulates from sunrise until sunset 
on November 11'1921. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. Done in the District of Columbia this 
thirtieth day of September in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-one, and of the independence of the United States of 
America, the one hundred and forty-sixth. 





WARREN G. HARDING. 
By the President, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, Secretary of State. 








PRESIDENT HARDING WOULD PREACH GOSPEL OF 
UNDERSTANDING AND SERVICE. 


In a statement to the effect that he has sought to preach 
the gospel of understanding and service President Harding, 
in an address before a convention of Postmasters and postal 
employees at Washington on Oct. 13 ventured to say “‘that 
the greatest things we shall record in the years ofrecon- 
struction will be due to understanding and service.” If 
we can have that spirit and do these things for our own 
people,”’ he declared, “it is not impossible that this Republic 
can point the world to a way to better understanding and to 
a better order for mankind.’ The President further de- 
clared that he would rather have “‘a hard boiled Democrat” 
than a yellow Republican.” We quote the following from 
his remarks: 

Whatever I may have learned to-night, I knew about Postmasters long 
before I came to the Presidency. I used to help pick them in the good eld 
days, and I’m not sure but I named more of them twenty years ago than I 
do to-day. 

When I was shaking hands with you yesterday at the White House, some- 
how the thought came to me of the varied communities you represented. 
I suppose I’m just a little partial to the great rural] community because I 
began my life there. (I’m just as proud of the great cities of America as 
any citizen of the Republic, but they're just a little different. They show 
a little more of the passing passion, while out across the great areas of our 
Republic are the sober, substantia! citizens who are the guaranty of the 
perpetuity of this land. I take it we are not all of one party here, and I 
want to say that I'm not averse to Postmasters being interested in politics. 

If anyone ever comes to me and says he is seeking a Postmastership and 
has no party affiliations, he’s going to be wiped off the slate right away. 
I'd rather have a hard-boiled Democrat than a yellow Republican. 

And when a man comes to me to seek a place and asks what the compensa- 
tion is, he also is wiped off the list. No man is worth while who is merely 
seeking a place; but the man is worth while who is seeking an epportunity 
for service, particularly in this present period of change and reconstruction. 

I do not speak in a partisan sense, nor in a sense of criticism of anything 
that has gone before, but it’s no small problem to put our republic on ite 
feet again, and it calls for the service of every man and woman that is 
interested in their country. 








ANNUAL MEETING NEXT WEEK OF INVESTMENT 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Investment Bankers’ Association of America will 

meet in annual convention the coming week, Oct. 31, Nov. 
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1 and 2—at New Orleans. The meeting will be held at the 
St. Charles Hotel. Reyarding the meeting, the “Bulletin” 
of the Association recently said: 


Primarily the conventions of the Association are intended to bring to- 
gether the investment bankers of the country for the discussion of topics 
of mutual interest. Generally speaking conventions usually resolve them- 
selves into meetings taken up with the reading of committee reports and 
speeches of an uninteresting character. 

Two years ago saw the elimination of speeches from the annual con- 
ventions of the Investment Bankers’ Association of America and a greater 
amount of open discussion. President Osgood has decided to go still further 
in an attempt to make the sessions real business meetings. There will be 
no more committee reports read in full on the floor. Instead, printed copies 
of reports of the more important committees will be distributed to the 
delegates at the time the report is reached on the program and a verbal 
resume presented by the chairman. 

The Investment Bankers’ Association of America is a working organiza- 
tion and its annual meetings must be given over more largely to discussions. 
We expect this year to have a series of debatable questions brought for- 
ward by each chairman as the report is read. 

The investment bankers in gathering at their annual meeting this year 
have many questions which must be given serious consideration. We are 
all vitally interested in the solution of the economic problems which are 
now having the attention of Congress. The excess profits and income tax 
are subjects which have long held the attention of the investment bankers. 

The needs of the corporations and municipalities throughout the country 
for funds have not diminished in any respect since the close of the war. 
The railroads still have to comply with the consolidation clauses of the 
Esch-Cummins Act. The Committee on Inter-State and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives is considering legislation along blue 
sky law lines, and the public utility corporations of the country have not 
as yet worked out their salvation. These and many other problems affect- 
ing the national welfare must have the serious consideration of the invest- 
ment bankers of the nation. We do not lose sight of the fact that while we 
are gathering at our annual meetings to renew old acquaintances that we 
are also gathering for a more serious purpose. 

The annual meeting this year closes on Wednesday with a golf tourna- 
ment followed by a supper dance at the New Orleans Country Club. The 
banquet has passed into history and its passing is welcomed by all. 


Both the morning and afternoon of Monday, the 31st, wiil 
be given over to business sessions; on Tuesday there will be 
business sessions in the morning and evening, while the 
closing session of the convention is scheduled for Wednes- 
day morning. A number of entertainments are planned, 
one of which is a trip through the industrial canal and 
about the harbor of New Orleans on one of the large river 
steamers. Roy C. Osgood, of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, is President of the Association, and Fred- 
erick R. Fenton, of Fenton, Davis & Boyle, Chicago, is 
Secretary. 








ITEMS ABOUT BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES, &C. 


No sales of bank or trust company stocks were made at 
the Stock Exchange or at auction this week. 


.. 
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A New York Stock Exchange membership was reported 
posted for transfer this week the consideration being stated 
at $80,000 as against $90,000 the last preceding transaction. 


_ 





Y. Takemura has been named co-agent of the New York 
office of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


, 
_ 





The Equitable Trust Company of New York has an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas M. Paterson as its 
Pacific Coast Correspondent. Mr. Paterson who was 
formerly Vice-President of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
San Francisco will have offices in the American National 
Bank Building, 485 Calfiornia Street, San Francisco. His 
early banking experience was gained in the employ of the 
Royal Bank of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia. In 1902, 
Mr. Paterson went to San Francisco and entered the service 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce in that city, remaining 
with this institution until 1905 when he went with the 
Portland, Oregon, Branch of the Bank of California, where 
he remained until May 1912. He then entered the service 
of the Mercantile National Bank of San Francisco in charge 
of their credit and loan department. A year later he was 
appointed Assistant Cashier and in 1919 was made Vice- 
President and Cashier of the institution. In1921 the Mer- 
eantile National Bank consolidated with the Savings Union 
Bank of San Franciseo and Mr. Paterson remained with the 
new institution, The Mercantile Trust Company, as Vice- 
President, which position he held until entering the service 
of The Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


- 





At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, held at Montreal on Oct. 31 a bonus 
of 2% on the capital stock was declared for the year ending 
Nov. 30 in addition to the usual quarterly dividend of 3%, 





both payable Dec. 1 to shareholders of record on Nov. 15, 
making a total distribution for the year of 14%. 





The Comptroller of the Currency has issued a charter to 
the Peoples National Bank of Belleville, N. J.. The new 
bank began business on Monday of this week Oct. 3. It 
has been formed with a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$25,000. James T. Boylan is President of the new bank, 
Edward H. Yerg is Vice-President, and Clinton Braine, 
Cashier. Reference to the Peoples National was made in 
our issue of June 4. The stock, in shares of $100, was dis- 
posed of at $125. 


».. 


Application to organize the Germantown National Bank of 
Germantown, N. Y., has been made to the Comptroller 
of the Currency. ‘The new bank will have a capital of $50,- 
000. Its stock, in shares of $100, is being disposed of at 
$125. The new bank will begin business as soon as a building 
is erected, built possibly by March 1. The officers have not 
yet been determined. Robert R. Livingston is Chairman of 
the Organizing Committee. 
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The Bayonne Trust Company of Bayonne, New Jersey, 
announces the death of its President, John H. Mahnken on 
Oct. 11. 


. 





At the regular meeting of the Directors of the Harvard 
Trust Company of Cambridge, Mass., on Oct. 5, William A. 
James was elected a Vice-President of the company and is 
authorized to act in all matters in its behalf. With this 
election, the company announces, Mr. James ceases to be 
the Actuary. . 
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According to a press dispatch from West Springfield, 
Mass., printed in a recent issue of the Springfield “Daily 
Republican,’ the West Springfield Trust Co., which began 
business a year ago last April, has outgrown its present 
quarters and will build a permanent home. For this pur- 
pose, it 1s said, the bank has purchased land on Elm Street. 
The plans for the proposed new building call for a banking 
room 28 feet by 80 feet, with directors’ room, a large storage 
vault and security vault with a large number of safety 
deposit boxes. The plans also call for two stores on the 
eround floor. The second story will contain 13 offices. The 
present deposits of the trust company approximate, it is 
said, $900,000 and during its first year it was able to meet 
all its initial expenses and clear a profit of $10,000. H. A. 
Moses is President. 


a 
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A special press dispatch to the New York “‘Hera'td” from 
Portland, Me., on September 23, stated that Robert L. 
Bean, former Cashier of the Megunticook National Bank 
of Camden (Me.) had been arrainged in Portland on that 
day in the United States District Court for illegally con- 
verting, as alleged, $257,000 of the bank’s funds to his own 
use. The dispatch stated that injudicious ventures in 
shipbuilding operations were said to have involved Mr. 
Bean in the alleged defaleation. The dispatch further stated 
that the directors of the bank had adjudicated the loss with- 
out penalizing the depositors a dollar, but the $50,000 capita! 
stock had been obliterated. The five directors of the bank 
had assessed themselves $12,000 apiece, and wealthy men 
who are summer residents of Camden and Rockport had 
advanced the remainder of $147,000 and taken such securities 
as Mr. Bean could offer. By the cancellation of the stock, 
the $257,000 necessary to meet all obligations, it was said, 
had been obtained. 


The dispatch said in part as follows: 

Bean resigned as cashier on Jan. 23 last, when confronted with the results 
of an investigation made by T. A. Cooper, National Bank Examiner. 
It is said the directors found that the bank was carrying $119,000 in the 
notes of their cashier, or more than twenty times the amount the bank 
was authorized to lend any one person. According to the bank examiner 
it was found that a balance was kept in the savings department by abstrac- 
tion of deposit cards to offset whatever cash deposits were made. There 
was said to have been lesser manipulation of the funds of the commercial 
department. Normal deposits in the commercial were $100,000 and in the 
savings bank $400,000. 

The bank’s good wil] and business have been sold to the Security Trust 
Company of Rockland and it is continued as a branch of that institution. 
The equity in two schooners, one afloat and the other not quite completed 
at Bean's shipyards, have been turned over to the syndicate which came to 
the assistance of the bank, but it is said will come far from squaring obliga- 
tions. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Dr. William Phelps and T. Carleton Henry of Phila- 
delphia, Chauncey Keep, Chauncey Borland and H. H. Windsor of Chicago 
and Robert Law, Jr., of Rockport, were the summer colonists who stepped 
into the breach. 
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At a recent meeting of the directors of the Northern Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., Jacques L. Vauclain and 
Walter T. Bradley were elected directors to succeed Thomas 
Skelton Harrison and Harry B. Rosengarten, deceased. 


- 
— 


S. Davies Page, Chairman of the Board of the Quaker 
City National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa., died on Oct. 11. 
Mr. Page was 81 years of age. 





- 
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M. J. Klank, Vice-President of the Southwark National 
Bank of Philadelphia was elected a Vice-President of the 
Southwark Title & Trust Company at a meeting of the 
directors on Oct. 14. E.H. Wert also Vice-Preisdent of the 
Southwark National was elected Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Title and Trust Company and F. W. Kimmerle was made 
an Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. The com- 
plete list of officers of the Southwark Title & Trust Company 
follows: W. W. Foulkrod, Jr, President; W. J. Steinman, 
and M. J. Klank. Vice-Presidents; E. H. Wert Secretary 
and Treasurer; F. W. Kimmerle, Asst. Secretary and Asst. 
Treasurer, and Richard Mayer, Trust Officer. The South- 
wark Title & Trust recently as stated in our issue of Oct. 1, 
acquired control of the banking business of the Public Bank & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
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At a meeting of the directors of the Peoples Savings 
and Trust Company of Pittsburgh. Pa. on Oct. 13 the 
following directors were elected to the Board of the institu- 
tion: B. F. Jones 3rd, John A. Beek, Frank F. Brooks, 
William L. Curry, John A. Donaldson, Wiiliam H. Hearne, 
D. T. Layman, Jr., A. M. Moreland. P:..W. Morgan, 
William A. Renshaw, Lawrenee E. Sands, Isaac M. Seott 
and John M. Wilson. These men were formerly all members 
of the board of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh in 
which the Peoples Savings and Trust Co. now has a substan- 
tial interest, resulting from the consolidation of the Peoples 
National with the First National Bank at Pittsburgh, all 
of the stock of the Peoples National Bank having been owned 
by the Trust Company. 


, 
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The First National Bank of Hagerstown, Md., has been 
reorganized. On Oct. 6 the controlling interest in the 
institution was purchased by Hambleton & Co. of Baltimore 
for account of themselves and associates (Alexander Arm- 
strong, Attorney General of Maryland; W. Bladen Lowndes, 


Vice-President of the Fidelity Trust Co. of Baltimore, 
Emory L. Coblentz, President of the Hagerstown & Frederick 
Railway and Cyrus F. Flook) from Henry F. Wingert and 
other members of the Wingert family. Under the re- 
organization plan, Henry F. Wingert, the President, and the 
other officers and directors resigned from the institution. 
The re-organization of the bank was the means adopted to 
stay a suit for forfeiture of charter brought by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency through the District Attorney in the 
United States Court on Sept. 28 at which time the bank was 
closed and a temporary receiver placed in charge of its 
affairs. The bank was reopened on Oct. 8. Under the new 
regime Attorney General Alexander Armstrong is President, 
Cyrus F. Flook Vice-President and Robert McCauly Attor- 
ney. The Sept. 6 statement of the bank showed capital of 
$100,000; surplus and undivided profits of $194,561; depose 
its of $2,032.893 and resources of $2,769,279. 
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In announcing the prospective payment of dividends on 
Nov. 1 to depositors and shareholders of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Cooperative National Bank of Cleve- 
land, the Cleveland ‘‘Plain Dealer’ of Sept. 26 said: 

Setting a precedent in American banking, according to W. F. McCaleb, 
Manager of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co-operative bank, 
that intitution will pay a dividend to its depositors Nov. 1. 

This dividend will be over and above the regular 4% interest paid on 
savings accounts and is expected to disburse $10,000 of the bank’s funds. 


The dividend will be prorated among the depositors according to the 
length of time their money has been on deposit. 


Mr. McCaleb said he could not estimate the size of the dividend in per- 
centages, but he thought it might range from 4 of 1% to 1% or more. 

A dividend of about 5% will be paid to sharehoolders at the end of the 
bank’s year Nov. 1. Mr. McCaleb said. In the first ten months of the 
bank’s career, total assets have grown by $1,000,000 and deposits now total 
more than $7,000,000 he added. 

The opening of the bank on Nov. 1 of last year was noted 
in our issue of Nov. 13 1920, page 1902. According to ad- 
vices to the Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger’’ from Cleveland Sept. 20 


the bank is preparing to erect twenty-one story building. 
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At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Commercial 
National Bank of Columbus, Ohio, on Oct. 4, the proposal 
to increase the capital of that institution from $300,000 to 
$600,000 was ratified. The new stock, par $100, is to be 
disposed of to present stockholders at $200 per share, and the 
increased capital will become effective July 2 1922. The 
proposed capital increase was recommended at a meeting of 
the directors on Aug. 30, at which time also they passed a 
resolution proposing the amendment of the articles of 
association, making it possible for the Board to consist of 
not less than seven nor more than eleven members. On 
Sept. 6, the bank reported surplus and profits of $692,608; 
deposits of $6,266,205 and total resources of $8,296,694. 
George A. Archer is President, and Murray Hoffman is 
Cashier. 
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The Chapin State Bank of South Bend, Ind., has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $200,000; the bank declared a 
stock dividend of $50,000, and sold the other $100,000 of 
additional stock at $150 per $100 share. The enlarged 
capital became operative on July 1. 


-_—_—— ee _-_— 


The directors of the Muncie Savings & Loan Co. of Muncie, 
Ind., have taken action toward increasing the capital from 
$3 ,000 ,000 to $5,000,000. Advices to us from the company 
state: 


Anyone who deposits money in our association becomes a stockholder. 
Our shares are $200 each. It was not necessary that our stockholders hold 
an election to increase our capital stock but the same was acted upon by 
our Board of Directors. ‘The increase was made Sept. 20 1921. 


, 
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The Central Manufacturing District Bank at 1112 West 
35th Street, Chicago, recently had an unusual birthday 
celebration. In the bank lobby a real birthday cake was 
placed at the top of a flight of stairs containing nine steps, 
each step showing in figures the bank’s growth in deposits, 
year by year. The interior of the bank was elaborately 
decorated with flowers and ferns. On special days all visitors 
were given a souvenir, the ladies receiving roses and the men 
being given cigars. A special feature for all new savings 
depositors was the presentation of eash prizes ranging from 
25e to $10. As a direct result of this celebration, it is 
stated, over 1,700 new savings accounts were added to the 
bank’s ledgers. 





At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the Union 
Bank of Chicago, 27 No. Dearborn St., George T.. Preschern 
was elected Trust Officer. Mr. Preschern had been asso- 
ciated with the Northern Trust Co. for more than 20 years, 
resigning as Assistant Secretary to assume his new position 
of Trust Officer at the Union Bank of Chicago. The direct- 
ors also declared a quarterly dividend of 2%, payable 
Nov. 1 to stockholders of record on Oct. 27. 


- 
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The Hanover Union State Bank of Hanover, Ill., was 
elosed and its affairs placed in the hands of a temporary 
receiver by Andrew Russell, State Auditor of Illinois, accord- 
ing to a press dispatch dated Oct. 17 from Springfield, Il., 
printed in the St. Louis ‘Globe Democrat” of the 18th. 
A dispatch from Davis Junction, IIl., also dated the 17th 
and printed in the same issue of the “Globe Democrat” 
gave the further information that L. N. Kopland, Cashier 
of the Hanover State Bank (who had disappeared, it is said, 
while bank examiners were working on his accounts) had 
been arrested at Davis Junction on that day (Oct. 17) 
charged with the alleged embezzlement of more than $120,000 
of the banks funds. 
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The Bardolph State Bank, Bardolph, Ill., a small in- 
stitution with capital of $25,000 and deposits of $200,000 
was closed by the State Auditor, Andrew Russell on Oct. 10, 
according to a press dispatch from Springfield, [ll., printed 
in the Chicago ‘“‘Tribune.”’ 


- 
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Roy E. Laughlin, formerly Cashier of the Bridgeport 
Bank & Trust Co., Bridgeport, Il., pleaded guilty to 
embezzlement at Lawrenceville, Ill., on Oct. 8 and was 
sentenced by Judge Kern to an indeterminate term in the 
penitentiary of from 1 to 14 years, according to a special 
dispatch on that day (Oct. 8) from Lawrenceville to the 
St. Louis “Globe-Democrat.’’ The specific charge against 
Laughlin it is said, involved the forging of the name of one 
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Fred Middough to a note for $4,600. An examination of the 
bank’s books, it is alleged, showed a shortage of approxi- 
mately $100,000. The dispatch further stated that the 
Bridgeport Bank & Trust Co. had closed its doors on Sept. 21; 
that bank examiners were still (Oct. 8) working on its books 


and that, according to the examiners, the shortage of Laugh- 
lin continued to pile up. 


, 
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Announcement was made in Davenport, Iowa, on Sept. 
30 of a proposed consolidation of the Davenport Savings Bank 
and the Iowa National Bank of that city. The resulting 
institution will be known as the Davenport-Ilowa Commercial 
& Savings Bank. It will have a capital of $500,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of more than that amount; deposits of 
approximately $9,000,000 and total resources of nearly 
$12,000,000. The consolidation will net take place until 
after Jan. 1 1922. The new bank will be located in the 
building on the Northwest corner of Second and Main 
Streets, now owned and occupied by the Davenport Savings 
Bank which it is understood is to be enlarged to some extent 
to accommodate the new bank. The matter of a new 
building for the Davenport-lowa Commercial & Savings 
Bank, it was announeed, was to be considered later. The 
Davenport Savings Bank was organized in April 1870 and 
has a capital of $300,000. The Iowa National Bank was 
founded in March 1889 and has a capital of $150,000. The 
name “‘Davenport-lowa Commercial & Savings Bank’’ was 
chosen for the new institution in order that neither bank 
might lose its identity. The officers of the new bank will be 
John F. Dow (now President of the Davenport Savings 
Bank), President; Charles Shuler (now President of the 
Iowa National Bank), Chairman of the Board; Otto Hill 
(Cashier of the Davenport Savings Bank) and Frank B. 
Yetter (Vice-President of the Iowa National Bank), Vice- 
Presidents and Louis G. Bein (Cashier of the Iowa National 
Bank), Cashier. 











THE ENGLISH GOLD AND SILVER MARKETS. 


We reprint the following from the weekly circular of 
Samuel Montagu & Co. of London, written under date of 
Oct. 13 1921: 


GOLD. 

The Bank of England gold reserve against its note issue is £126,595,530, 
as compared with £126,595,285 last week. Of the considerable amount of 
gold which came on offer (including part of last week’s double shipment), 
only a small proportion was acquired for India. ‘The remainder was taken 
for the United States. 

The arrival of gold to the value of $8,029,000 is reported from New 
York—$5,000.000 from France, $1,144,000 trom India, $800,000 from 
Egypt, $985,000 from London, and $100,000 from Holland. 

The following are the figures relative to the United Kingdom imports 
and exports of gold during the month of September 1921: 
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Portugal, Azores and Madeira__........-..-.--- RS Pe 
PE EE, actus cdccbdwakiicerssnadsaeeaen in RR eA 
ees Gene OF ReOe.. ... 1:2 nwdnctatinatiier en’ oankhaes 5,011,008 
Central America and West Indies_...........-.. Sa ees 
BE ict cbihuapecdittmnet ddacdbid debi Senne 6 6 imecne 
EEE nc loctstiastnadbaosa Joka bcene ne 
ERLE I PA SA ARE Se: RSPR AAO ARE OES 1,517,308 457 ,000 
> a od Oe Te oe il eecmnedieis bain as dada 11,401 
Ce NE, dod tow cedsbivonsdoc éasait iim. 1,000,000 -......- i 
Total 


£4,638,107 £5,490,466 

The Transvaal gold output for September 1921 amounted to 691,096 
fine ounces, as compared with 711,526 fine ounces for August 1921 and 
682,173 fine ounces for September 1920. 

SILVER. 

The market ‘has not been active during the week, partly owing to the 
incidence of holidays in India, China and the United States. The principal 
buying came from China, where the stocks, though ample for legitimate 
trade, have not sufficed to provide for the sudden calls which may be made 
on account of the large speculative commitments that are made from time 
to time. All the operations on China account have not been to buy—there 
have also been sales. India, too, has transacted business both ways. The 
Continent has been a good seller. The sudden depreciation of the Ameri- 
can dollar was not accompanied by important sales of silver from that 
country, as might have been expected. A strong bullish feeling exists in 
the States as to the prospects of the market. 

The following figures indicate the quantity of United Kingdom silver coin 
shipped to West Africa which may be available for reduction in quality 
from .925 to .500 fine: 
Total amount of 

1872 to 1919, 
Repatriated ae 
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silver coin issued to West Africa from 
to last report of Royal Mint_______- £8,320,405 
162,791 








Bbw ces vedvatececscccccucccscsaune £8,157 ,614 





960g cetbbhshnwbbabesedaorcoccoocoescddascia £6,657 ,614 
This sterling amount, if repatriated, could be converted into .500 fine 
coinage with a surplus of 10,289,000 fine ounces. 
We are informed from New York that purchases by the U. 8. Treasury 
Department under the Pittman Act up to Sept. 29 total 73,475,866 fine oz. 





The production of Mexico now appears to be on a firm basis. That for 
the current year may prove to rival that of 1911-12, which was returned 
aS 80,175,250 ounces. The full effect of the improving production has not 
been felt because of the large amount of new coins which had to be minted 
when the redundant paper currency ceased to possess legal tender. We 
understand that so many silver pieces have been put into circulation that 
the Mint is refraining from fresh coinage. 

The stock in Shanghai on the 8th inst. consisted of about 25,000,000 
ounces in sycee, 24,000,000 dollars, and 1,690 silver bars, as compared 
with about 25,900,000 ounces in sycee, 24,500,000 dollars and 2,340 silver 
bars on the 3d inst. 

The Shanghai exchange is quoted at 4s. 1d. the 'tael. 


Bar Silver, per Oz. Std. Bar Gold, 

Quotations— Cash. 2 Mos. per Oz. Fine. 

GES 6 woo cdc as oak <cunanee 41% 41% 108s. 8d. 

eae . eee 42%ed Gia: — ei ncgtintias 

Ts gaceehatusie:ins sili cae testa api c0cth Go ap canto-e 424d 42d. 107s. 5d. 

Pict cucksutvadeiWwins scwcd 42d 42 ed. 106s. 8d. 

Sin catititeteGnetee nes sccad« 42%d Gas ee ie eae 

SUS od to ox dentin te Uitte mies shehnudii tne Wt on ae a a Sd 42d 42d. 107s. 2d. 
BR ES a ae ee 42.416d 42.145d. 107s. 5.75d. 


The silver quotations to-day for cash and forward delivery are each 
1d. above those fixed a week ago. 








ENGLISH FINANCIAL MARKETS—PER CABLE. 


The daily closing quotations for securities, &c., at London, 
as reported by cable, have been as follows the past week: 


London, Oct 22. Oct. 24. Oct. 25. Oct. 26. Oct. 27. Oct. 28. 

Week ending Oct. 28. Sat. Mon. Tues. we . Thurs. Fri. 
Silver, per 0Z............ d. 40% 40% 39% 39 54 40 40% 
Gold, per fine ounce. - ------ 104s. 104s. 8d. 104s. “4d. 104s. 24. 104s.5d. 104s.10d. 
Consols, 2% per cents_----- 48% 48% 48% 48% 48% 48% 
British 5 per cents........-- 90 90 89% *87 5% 87% 87% 
British 4% per cents... --..-.-. 82% 82% 82% *80% 80% 81 
French Rentes (in Paris)__fr. ---- 55.25 55.65 53.88 53.85 54.20 
French War Loan (in Paris) fr ---- 81.45 8145 81.45 81.45 81.45 


The price of silver in New York on the same day has been: 
Silver in N. Y., per oz. (cts.): 


Stadt Raa 99% 99 4 994 994 994 99% 
Ee ee ee 70% 70% 68% 69 % 69 34 70% 


* Ex-interest. 
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TRADE AND TRAFFIC MOVEMENTS. 


ANTHRACITE COALSHIPMENTS.—The shipments of 
anthracite coal for the month of September 1921, as reported 
to the Anthracite Bureau of Information at Philadelphia, 
Pa., aggregated 5,519,412 tons, as against 3,592,954 tons 
during the same month last year. The movement for the 
first six months of the coal year (beginning April 1) totaled 
34,530,584 tons, as compared with 33,479,753 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1920. Shipments by originating 
carriers during September 1921 and 1920 and for the re- 
spective coal years to Sept. 30 have been as follows: 











——~— September ———— -6 Mos.Coal Yr. agro 30- 
Road— 1921. 1620. 1921. 1920. 

Philadelphia & Reading....-.-- tons.1,081,085 537,176 6,626,806 6,709,640 
Lae VE. oc i cudabadbocstibece 966 ,600 534,440 6.037.810 6,092,511 
Central Railroad of New Jergey.-.-.- 576,875 348,978 3,282,575 2.710.473 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western... 736,571 642,016 5,470,016 4,710,140 
Delaware & Hudson.........--.-..-- 711,199 736,160 4,489,212 5,126,709 
EE ot ee Leweadbeaee 426,344 243,540 2,439,508 2,662,025 
ND oa ae oO amb wbitintunmeien 631,88 285,074 3,696,454 2,892,019 
Ontario & Western...........-...-. 123,74 149,260 778,937 1,014,661 
Lehigh & New England._.....-...... 265,114 116,310 1,529,266 #£1,561,575 
Ta he ae a ee 3,592,954 34,350,584 33,479,753 
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New York City Banks and Trust Companies. 


All prices dollars per share. 














Baoks—-N Y Bid , Ask | nks Bia, Ask Foe Sen) ee Asi 
America*....| 170 175 Irving Nat of | New York 
Amer Exch..| 235 240 | N Y...-.-.-- —=«4183 | :188 |American....| -. .| ---- 
Atlantic... .- 190 | 210 Manhattan *_ 195 | 200 | Bankers Trust| 296 | 300 
Battery Park.| 140 150 Mech & Met.| 307 | 312 | Central Union 330 | 435 

Emenee 425 450 Mutual*.---- 510 | 525 Columbia...-| 285 | 290 
BroadwayCen| 120 _...|Nat American 145 | 155 Commercial...) ----| 135 
Bronx Bor *.| 80 | 90 \Nat City..-.| 307 | 315 Empire age 310 
Bronx Nat...'| 150 160 ‘New Neth*.. 120 | 130 | Equitable Tr. | 264 268 
Bryant Park*| 145 155 |New York Co 130 | 149 Farm L&Tr-_) 355 | --... 
Butch & Droyv, 130 140 ‘New York... 420 _.--| Fidelity Inter) 198 
Cent Mercan.| 175 190 |Pacific*...--. Se. |. cocsiiie odads 235 | 250 
REO 270 276 \Park...----- 405 Guaranty Tr.| 208 | 213 
Chat & Phen.| 232 238 Public.__---- 235 | 245 Hudson.-..-.- a eee 
Chelsea Exch*| 75 100 |Seaboard.... 230 | 240 Law Tit & Tr) 104 | 109 
Chemical . . . - — 600 Secon em esaand 460 | 480 Lincoln Trust) 155 | 165 
Coal & Iron..| 215 | 225 |Standard*.-. 200 | 225 (Mercantile Tr, 260 | 280 
Colonial*....| 350 | ...-\State*....._- 240 | ..--|Metropolitan.| 230 | 240 
Columbia*...| 155 165 en’s *| 200 | ..--!| ‘Mutual (West 

230 235 23d Ward*. .- Ha ied “lw yin Ae .| 1038 | 126 
Com’nwealth*| 215 225 ‘Union Exch.- 0 e Ins 
Continental..| 130 __..'United States* 160 | 170 & Trust...| 560 | 570 
Corn Exch*..| 325 335 |Wash H’ts*... 325 | ----|.N Y Trust..-| 297 | 308 
Cosmop’tan* 90 100 ‘Yorkville*...| 420 | .... Title Gu & Tr, 322 | 327 
Hast River...|170  .... | US Mtge & Tr 260 | 268 
Fifth Avenue*| 900 | 925 Brooklyn United States, 875 | 900 
. apr 150 165 Coney Island* 145 | 155 | 
ts inane 865 875 (First...-.---- 215 | 230 Brooklyn 
Garfield ....| 215 225 Greenpoint... 175 | 185 Brooklyn Tr- 405 | 420 
Gotham... .. 194 197 Homestead*.. 80 100 Kings County; 670 | 685 
Greenwich*..| 240 255 Mechanics’*--. 90 96 Manufacturer) 205 | 215 
Hanover..... IF eegiae Monteuk®. - .| 125 | .--- People’s. ....- 270 | 280 
----| 350 360 Nassau --.---- SO: | wren 

Imp & Trad..| 500 505 North "Sido*.. 195 | 205 

ustrial*.._.' 155 160 ‘People’s. ---- 160 | 160 | 




















* Banke marked with (*) are State banks. t New stock. z Ex-dividend. yEx-rights. 


New York City Realty and Surety Companies. 


All prices dollars per share. 











| Bia | Ask Bid | Ask (Realty Assoo| Bia | Aad 

Allian R’* ity... 72 78 Lawyers Mtg 122. _ 126 eroakizad. ay 110 

Amer Surety.| 60 63 Mtge Bond.. 75 84 U 8 Casualty. 160 

Bond & MG. 210 = 215 Met Suscty- -| 188 | 192 Aly gh ce 90 
ae | 65 N t 

"Fran 4 | 80 Mortgage... 115 | 118 | Titiea tral 145 | 155 
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Condition of National Banks June 30.—The statement of conditions of the national banks under the Comptroller’s 


rr 





eall of June 30 1921 has been issued and is summarized below. For purpose of comparison, like details for previous calls 


back to and including Sept. 8 1920 are included. 


A feature of the period since deflation in prices became a factor in the 


business situation has been a moderate contraction in the volume of loans and a concurrent shrinkage in the total of deposits, 
more particularly those of individuals subject to check. 


ABSTRACT OF REPORTS OF ConELZON OF NATIONAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES ON 


D FEB. 21, APRIL 28 AND JUNE 30 1921 (In thousands of dollars]. 


SEPT. 8, NOV. 15, 


DEC. 29 1920, 








In thousands of dollars. 


Sept. 1 1920, 


Nov. 15 1920, Dec. 29 1920. 
8,123 banks. |8,130 banks.c 


| 


Feb. 21 1921, 
8,143 banks.f 


Apr. 28 1921 
8,152 banks.a 


June 30 1921 
8,154 banks.b- 





Resources— 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Customers’ liability under letters of credit 
Customers’ liability account of acceptances 


United States Government securities owned.d____.________---_------ 


Other bonds, stocks, securities, etc 

Stocks, other than Federal Resery 

Stock of Federal Reserve Banks 

Banking house 

Furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks 

Items with Federal Reserve banks in process of collection 
Cash in vault 

Net amounts due from national banks 


Net amounts due from other banks, bankers and trust companies 


Exchanges for Clearing House 

Checks on other banks in the same place 

Outside checks and other cash items 

Redemption fund and due from United States Treasurer 
Interest earned but not collected 


iti 
Capital stock paid in 


Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less ex and taxes paid 
Interest and discount collected but not earned 
Amount reserved for taxes accrued 

Amount reserved for all interest accrued 


Dertitiod hecks outstanding 

c 

Cashier's checks on own bank outstanding 
emand d ts 


D 

Timed ts 

United States deposits 
Total deposits 


United States Government securities borrowed_d__..........--.-..-- 


nds borrowed 
al tee (other than United States or other bonds) borrowed 
Bills payable, other than with Federal Reserve banks 
Bills payable with Federa] Reserve banks 
State banks circulation outstanding 
Letters of credit and travelers’ checks outstanding 


Acceptances 
Time drafts outstandi 
Liabilities other than 


P cuereney 

Details of: ema D 
Individual subject to check 
Certificates due in less than 30 days 


Other 
Details of Time Depositse— 
Certificates due on or about 30 days 
State and municip 
Postal 


8,093 banks. 


_— 
i) 


a 


~100 pant ha 
RNA 


rt 9 
WNW Ain 
Ur CO se SC 
CONnNOOmHOtnhd 


mm RO 


— - tnt * <Oto- 
UI = OOOO WD GO 
. Corb DO 


~ 
12,311,514 
19,277 


48,251 
222.961 


Ss 
12,095,295 
16,996 
(e) 
354,184 
2,131,573 
1,864,758 


57,191 
68,505 
336,901 


$ 
11,680,837 
12,360 


(@) 
330,023 


198,711 


$ 
11,125,099 
9,970 





21,885,480 


22,081,913 


21,367,799 


20,307,651 


19,570,699 





1,248,271 
996,928 
459,139 

74,517 


1,269,930 
1,016,522 
483 


801 
74,560 
51,066 


4,0 
046,908 


96 
154,184 
783,242 

58 

6,371 
406 525 
245 
17,486 


1,272,291 


103 
29,522 


1,273,205 
1,029,406 
431,204 
69,020 
44 ,225 
16,091 
684,366 
14,713 
887,018 
1,501,563 
122,386 
166,202 
8,960,593 
3,712,430 
113,449 
15,478,354 
121,895 
3,639 


1,271,383 


585,023 


304,231 





22,081,913 


21,367 .799 


20,307 651 


19,570,699 


19,638,446. 





1,290,304 


1,453,207 


1,431,641 


1,144,077 


989,556 








22,516 
42,350 


397,822 


9,448,524 
387 812 


102,033 
47,787 
1,312 
48,168 
1,043,974 
13,814 


,230 
2,418,280 





23,510 
44,003 
9,658 
370,886 
9,508,029 
380,583 





20,686 
47,991 
3,813 
421,910 


8,919,566 
377,423 


48.393 
3,984 
54,969 


1,006,621 
15,550 


42.369 
2,567,297 


10:33 
11.63 

1833 
9.83 


21,745 
43,880 


10 
332,138 
8,366,522 
344,976 
119,954 
48,353 
1,520 
79,268 
1,016,939 
16,926 


43,567 
2,634,998 





21,433 
43,735 


20 
337 ,035 


8,042,173 
305,707 


82,551 
991,574 
1,998 
40,474 
2,644,472 


ra 
55% 





11. 
7. 
9. 


o 





878,344 


44,134 





rts for Feb. 21 1921 used. 6 One report for April 28 1921 used. c¢ One Oo for Nov. 15 1920 used. d Includes Liberty Loan 
nited States certificates of indebtedness, and all other issues of United ‘States Government securities. e Now included Frith l 
ur reports Dec. 29 1920 used. g Now included with other bonds, stocks, securities, &c. 


Vi boot ty 
ctory no 
discounts. f Fo 


Canadian Bank Clearings.—The clearings for the week 
ending Oct. 20 at Canadian cities, in comparison with the 
same week in 1920 show a decrease in the aggregate of 
11.7%. 








National Banks.—The following information regarding 
national banks is from the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, Treasury Department: 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE RECEIVED. 


Oct. 18—The First National Bank of Las Vegas, Nevada 
Correspondent, John F. Miller, Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Oct. 22—The Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, New York 
Correspondent, R. W. Lander, Atlanta, New York. 
The Oak Hill National Bank, Oak Hill, W. Va 


Correspondent. E. 8. Hamilton, Oak Hill, W. Va. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE APPROVED. 


Oct. 18—The First National Bank of Moore, Okla 
Correspondent, J. H. Smith, Moore, Okla. 
The Coos egy | National Bank of Marshfield, Ore._._.. 50,000: 
Correspondent, R. Bugge, Marshfield, Ore. , 
he First National Bank of West New York, N. J 
Correspondent, Alexander F. Seuferling, 640 Bergenline 
Ave., West New York, N. J. 


APPLICATIONS TO CONVERT RECEIVED. 


Oct. 19—The United States National Bank of Indiana Harbor at 
Bast OCniceso, Ind... «.«<0<0<s one wm ene cs $100 ,000 
Correspondent, First State Trust & Savings Bank, 
Indiana Harbor . 


na Harbor, | 
Conversion First State Trust & Savings Bank, Indiana 


arbor, Ind. | 
Oct. 20—The National Bank of Lemoore, Calif---.-..-..--.---- 
Correspondent, Clark Clement, Calif. 
Conversion of Bank of Lemoore, po 
APPLICATIONS TO CONVERT APPROVED. 


Oct. 19—The Merchants National Bank of Cavalier, N. D 
Ongreqponsent, Merchants & Farmers Bank, Cavalier, 





Week ending October 20 





Inc or 
1921 1820 Dec | 1919 1918 





$ 
89,936,470 
73,835,857 
68,967,577 
11,424,630 


- $ 
—25.7 162,521,726 
+1.2 97,938,486 
—8.9, 74,144,717 
16,549,589 
| 8,874,971 
2) 10,928,191 


$ 3 
98,953,881 18s Eales 


86.412.879 
12'271.199 
384 


9,886,728 
4.924.643 


100 ,000 








CHARTERS ISSUED. 


Oct. 19—12032, The First National Bank of Farwell, Minn 
President, Edward Homstad; Cashier, Augustus Hallsto 


401.959) __. 
681,698} +62.7 
404,233,640! —11.7 430,635,197 


1,169,059 
357 ,052,868 























Oct. 29 1921.] 
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VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATIONS. 


Ca 
Oct. a The Security National Bank of Dallas, Tex. _$2,000.000 


Effective Oct. 6 1921. 


ital. 


Liquidating Agents, Liberty Investment Co., Dallas. Tex. 


Absorbed b 
bide of No. 11996. 


der Section 5223 U. 


y the Southwest National Bank of Dallas, 
Liability ter aortas assumed 


Oct. 19—1 1301. The American National Bank of Wichita Falls, Tex.200 000 


Effective Oct. 1 1921. 
Liquidatin 
me ge 


Agent, T. J. Taylor, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
“d son First National Bank of Wichita Falls, 


0. 
Oct. 21—1 1425, The National Bank & Trust Co. of Pasadena, Calif.300 ,000 


Effective Oct. 11 1921. 


Liquidating Committee, Board of Directors of the National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Pasadena. 
Business acquired by Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank of 


Los Angeles. 








Auction Sales.—Among other securities, the following, 
not usually dealt in at the Stock Exchange, were recently sold 
at auction in New York, Boston and Philadelphia: 

By Messrs. Adrian H. Muller & Sons, New York: 


Shares. Stock. 
41 Canada Creosoting 
10 Maiden Lane Safe Dep.$41 p. sh. 
1 N.Y.Soc. Library, $150 par__$105 
15,881 Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
prior pref. (syndic. par- 
ticip.) 5 per sh. 
200 — Trade Banking 


Cor $2% 
1,500 ng Oil & Refg 
1 ‘000 Internat. Tungsten Corp 
Va., temp. ct. "$10 en each. $7 lot 
89 Hatwill Realty Corp 
500 Poole Enginecring&é Mach. $275 lot 
426 Carolina Clincfield & Ohio 
pref $13% per sh. 
30 Grand Opera Syndicate, 


£80 paid 
25 W. Schedko, Inc., v.tc.._.$50 lot 
32 ay (eae Secur. 4 


39 Chicage C. nn. 
pref. tr. ctf. of Mg $175 a 
97 Durham Coal & Iron 
12 Greeley Hudson 
- per sh. 


each $4 per sh. 

7 L. I. Motor Parkway, com. OST lot 
15 L. I. Motor Parkway, pref.$30 lot 
181 McCall Corporation.$9% per sh. 
145 Natl. Secur. Corp., v.t.c_.$15 lot 
20 Lao Rock Club Realty - .$50 lot 
50 Yale Leasing $800 lot 


Price .Shares. 


Conn. Rys 
. &. ctf. a... particip.$11 lot |- 


Stock. 
10 Forestry Corporaticn 
200 —— Process, co 


151 geabenia Finance & Invest .$40 lot 
500 Metropol. Sewing Machine 
Corp $10 per sh. 
29 Coun Side South Bay 
Land, 


50c. 
69 Wiseuiea | Petrol. ctf. of int. 
cl. A, $10 each 
100 Hughes Petrol., no par__..$10 lot 
458 Washington Water Power, 
per sh. 


$81% 
100 American Cities, pref.$1 per sh. 
50 Guyaquil & Quito Ry., pref., 
$45 lot 
Bonds. Per cent. 


$1,000 Victor Amer. Fuel 6s, 1940. 36% 


208 ,000 Cienfuegos Palmira & Cru- 
ces Elec. Ry. & Pow. ist 6s, 1962; 
Jan. 1921 coupon on $500 lot 
1,000 Acquackanonk Water ist 
5s, 1956 
8, 000 Atlan. Coast Lumber Ist 5s, 
37% % repaid. Ctf. of dep 
— Black River Water Ist 5s, 


certf. 1918 
—- Manhattan Beach Estates, 


2,000 Ohio Riv. Elec. Ry. & Pow. 
lst 5s, 1924; Jan. 1919 coup. on. 
5, ag ) Gary Connecting Ry. Ist 


1930 
9,500 Dry Dock E. B. & Batt. 
RR. ref. inc. 4s, 1960, ser. C_... 10% 





51.000 N. O. & Gt. Nor. Ry. Ist 5s. 48 


By pgs R. L. Day & Co., Boston: 


wane sh. 


$ per 
$ aprinefieid National Bank - 7565 
2,025 U.S. wares. com., $10 ea. 12c. 


28 Springfield Gas Ligh 143% 
83 Internat. Shoe, com., ae ea. 37 
100 Winchester Co.., 2d 


By Messrs. Wise, Hobbs & 


Shares. Stocks. $ ver sh. 
1 Geo. E. Keith Co., pf. & div. 89 
14,435 N. E. Minerals Co 

250 Hare’s Motors of N. E. ist 


pref 
100 Fisk Rubber Co., lst pret__ 57% 
140 Lafayette Motors, pref._.. 40 
35 Lafayette Motors, common. 25 
25 Gillette Safety Razor Co__.176 
17 Bigelow-Hart. Carpet, com. 238 


. Mass. St. Ry- 300.000 lot 





Shares. Stocks. $ per sh. 
100 Fitchburg Gas & Elec., full e0 
% 


paid, each 
25 Geo. E. Keith Co., lst pref_. 90 
10 Boston R. B. & Lynn RR... Rt 
5 Walter Baker Co., 
10 Galveston-Houst. nie, ‘com. 7 


Bonds. 
$100 East. Mass. St. Ry. ref. 5s,’48 52 
1,000 Yarmouth Lt. & Pow., Ltd., 
78, 1924 


Arnold, Boston: 


Bonds. Per 
$1,000 Yarmouth Lt. & P. 7s, 1924- 
25c. | $2,000 2d Ave. 5s, 1948 

2,000 2d Ave. 5s, 1948, ctf. of dep. $24 lot 


1,000 Lehigh Pow. Secur. 6s, '27.. 76 
Certif. of participation Union Wool 
Co., face value $776,250. .$376,250 lot 
One note of 8. E. Hecht & Co., face 
value, $375,000; one certificate of 
partic. in note of 8. E. Hecht & 
Co., face val. $84,967 41.$120,000 lot 





Three notes of O’Bannon Corp. 
Tot. face val. $243,255 44.$125,000 lot 


4 Messrs. Barnes & pe ange Philadelphia. 


Stocks. $ per sh 
3 Abbott’s Alderney Dairies, 
Inc., 2d pref 82 
20 Kensington National — 120 
25 A. B. Kirschbaum Co., 2034 | 
20 Drovers & Merchants’ Nat'l 
Bank, $50 each 60 
5 Northern National a er at 
2,000 — Chocolate, pref., 


100 West End Trust 
2 Provident Life & ae wae 
10 Fifty-second St. State Bank, 
$50 


10 Pocono Manor Assn., $50 ea. 46% 

6 Finance Co. of Pa., Ist pref.103 

5 Phoenix Trust, $50 each.... 55 
76 rights to subscribe to Media 
Title & Trust at $50... 
25 Rockhill Coal & Iron, pref... 
100 Gas & Elec. Secur., pref._..-. 
110 ———- Phonograph... 
lec. Corp. 


0,000 Pp ond United Mining. .$475 lot 
398 Keystone Galvan’g, Inc. .$220 lot 


Bonds. Per cent. 
$10,000 City of Phila. 4s, 1939. ded “te 
$5,000 City of Phila. 4s, 1940 

$5. p+ pf of Phila. 4s, 1942 

$2,500 No. Springfield W 


1 
1,500 City of Phila. 4s, 
or 000 City of Phila. 4s, 1944 
$1,000 City of Phila. 4s, 
$1, Pe asa City Sewerage list 5s 
1 


er ceni. 


Bonds. Per 
"| $10, 000 Little Rock Ry. & Elec. ref. 
68, 1938 65% 


$10, 000 New senate Ry. & Light 
gen. 4448, 1935 
her: a Be axis Elev. RR. list 


1940 61 
$33,000 Pittsburgh Rys. Co. 5s, '53 46 
$10,000 Atjantic City & Shore RR. 


lst 58, 1945 
$5,000 Paterson & Passaic Gas & 
Eec. Ist 5s, 1949 


79% 
$1, ‘000 Pacific Fruit Exp. 7s, “aT 
mg Central Ry. 4 


56, 
$5, 000 Choate Oil Corp. 8s, 1925... 21 
$3,000 Beaver Falls (Pa.) school 
district 5s, 1922-24 74-99 
$10,000 American Ry. Co. 58, 1931. 35% 
n teae. Helena aca & Ry. ist 5s, 








5s, 1955. 








DIVIDENDS. 
Dividends are now grouped in two separate tables. 


In the 


first we bring together all the dividends announced the cur- 
rent week. Then we follow with a second table, in which 
we show the dividends previously announced, but which 


have not yet been paid. 


The dividends announced this week are: 





Name of Company. 


Per 
Cent. 


When 
Payable. 


Books Closed. 
Days Inclustoe. 





Railroads (Steam). 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, guar. (quar. “2 

pecial guaranteed (quar.) 
Sethe & Hudson Co. (quar.)._____-- 
Elmira & Williamsport, common 
Great Northern Iron Ore Propertie —._- 
Illinois Central (quar.)_.............- 
Nashua & Lowell 
Noriolk & Western, com. (quar.)__ __.- 
Pennsylvania (quar.) 


Street and Electric Railways. 
Detroit United Ry. (quar.) (in stock) _- 
Kansas City Pr. & Lt. Ist pf. (mthly.)-_- 
Tampa Electric Co. (quar.) 

Union St. Ry. (New Bedford) (quar.)-- 


Banks. 
American Exchange National (quar.)-_-_. 
Bowery (quar.) 
Extra 
Chemical National (bi-monthly) 
ee ee, Ri kw nb nent wedkiin 


Trust Companies. 
Kings County (quar.)...............- 
SG GE Pbdi bcc ditkincksctitidéncc 


Miscellaneous. 
American Brass (quar.) 
Amer. Dist. Teleg. ~ N.J. (quar.)..__- 
American Tobacco, com.&com. B.(qu.) 
Amparo Mining (quar.) 
Extra 
Amer. Vitrified Products, pref. (quar.)_. 
Beacon O 
re tg Steel, common (quar.).....- 
Common B (quar.) 
Eight per cent cum. conv. pref. (quar.) 
Seven per cent non-cum. pref. (quar.) 
Bond & Mortgage Guarantee (qu.)..__- 
Canada Cement, pref. (quar.)......- ‘ 
Cities Service— 
Common (monthly, payable in scrip) - 
Common (payable in scrip) 


Pref. & pref. B (mthly.) (pay. in scrip.) 
Coca-Cola * 


Co., common 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, preferred (quar.) - 
Consolidated Cigar Corp., pref. (quar.)-. 
Consolidated Gas of New York (quar.)__ 
Cont. Pap. & Bag Mills, com. & pf. (qu.) 
Davol Mills (quar.)...............__- 
Deere & Co., preferred (quar.)......___ 
Diamond Match (quar.).........._ __. 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., pref____ 
Emerson Shee, preferred (quar.)....__. 
Esmond Millis, common (quar.).......- 
Preferred (quar.) 


Franklin (H. H.) Mfg., pref. (quar.) 
Gillette Safety Razor (payable in stock) . 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co., pref. (quar.)_.__- 
Granite Mills (quar.) 
Greelock Co., common (quar.)......... 
Halle Bros., lst & 2d pref. (quar.)...._- 
Harmony Mills, preferred (quar.)_... _- 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, com. (quar.)_. 
Houghton County Electric Light, pref_-. 
Imperial Oil Corporation (monthly). _-_. 
Inland Steel (quar.).................. 
International Harvester, pref. (quar.)_. 
Ipswich Mills, preferred (quar.)......_-. 
Keystone Watch Case An ons OE RS 
Liggett & Myers Tob.,com.&com.B(qu.) 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation (amet )..c<s<< 
Lincoln Manufacturing (quar.)........ 
BA Dee. GER ik vin cccocedocsause 
Manomet Mills (quar.).............-. 
Massachusetts Gas Companies, pref... 
Mechanics Mills (quar.).............. 
Merchants Manufacturing (quar.)...... 
Melville Shoe Corporation, com 
Preferred (quar.) 


Midwest Oil, com. and pref. (quar.)...-) 


Merchants Refrigerating, com. (quar.).- 
Preferred (quar.) 
Monarch Knitting, preferred (quar.). - 
Narragansett Mills (quar.)..........-- 
Nashawena Mills (quar.)...........-- 
National Refining, common (quar.)_. 
New York Shipbuilding (quar,.)......_- 
Nonquitt Spinning (quar, 
Ontario Steel Products, com. (quar.)-__ 
Pacific Gas & El., lst pf. & orig. pf. (qu.) 
Feces DER (GUN .) cicccdccdbilcocccce 
Pierce, Butler & Pierse Mfg., pref. (qu.) 
Pittsburgh Steel, preferred (quar.)..... 
Pressed Steel Car, preferred (quar.)... 
Renfrew Mfg., common (quar.) 
Sagamore Manufacturing (quar.).....-. 
Seaconnet Mills (quar.) 
Southern California Edison, com. (quar.) 
Stafford Mills (quar.)................ 


Extra 
Standard Milling, common (quar.)....- 
Preferred (quar.) 
Standard Oil (Ohio), pref. (quar.)_.. 
Stewart Manufacturing, pref. (quar.).-_. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel, pref. (qu.) 


Union Cotton Manufacturing (quar.)..- 
United Cigar Stores of Amer., com. (qu.) 
United Profit Sharing 


U. 8. "Desai Corp., com. (qQuar.)........ 
Preferred (quar.) 

Van Raalte ©Co., Inc., lst & 2d pref. (qu.) 

White (J. G.) Engineering, pref. (quar.) 

White (J.G.) Co., Inc., pref. (quar.)..- 

White (J.G.) Manag’t Corp., pref. (qu.) 





*87 6c 


*50c. 
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*Holders of rec. Nov. 10 
*Holders of rec. Nov. 10 
*Holders of rec. Nov. 26 
Holders of rec. Oct. 20a 
*Holder of rec. Nov. 28 
*Holders of rec. Nov. 4 
Holders of rec. Oct. 15a 
*Holders of rec. Nov. 30 
*Holders of rec. Nov. 1 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Nov. 15 
Oct. 20 
Nov. la 
Oct. 2a 


Holders of rec. 
Oct. 28 to 
. 28. to 
» 3 to 
. 26 to 
SB to 


26 to 
Holders of rec. 


*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


*Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. N 
*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 


gzgeeeez ye: 
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*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Oct. 23 
Holders of , 

*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 

*Holders of ‘ 

*Holders of rec. 
Holders of A 
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Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec, 
*Holders of 
Holders o 
Holders o 
Holders o 
Holders o 
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Oct. 23 
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Oct. 26 
*Holders of 
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Holders 0 
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c. Oct. 
. Oct. 
+. Oct. 
. Nov 
Nov. 18 
Oct 
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g93239°332 


. Oct. 
Oct. 
. Nov. 


‘ Oct. 26a 
. Nov. 14 
. Nov. 24a 
. Nov. 24a 
. Nov. & 
Nov. 5 


Be 
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33 
22 
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Nov. 1 
*Holders of rec. Nov. 17 
Holders of rec. Nov. 15 
Holders of rec. Nov. 15 
Holders of rec. Nov. 15 

















a we give the dividends announced in previous weeks 


and no 


sae Moos this week 


et paid. bine list does not include dividends 
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Books Closed. 
Days Inclustoe. 


(Vou. 118. 








When | 
Payable. 


’ 


1| Holders of rec. Oct. 2°a 
1. Holders of rec. Oct. 2#a 


a 
= 


Books Closed. 


Name of Company. Name of Company. Days Inclusive. 
Railroads (Steam). 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe. com. (qu. Y Dec. 
Central RR. of New Jersey (quar.) Nov. ‘ 
Cincinnati Sandusky & Cleveland, pref. . 5O0\Nov. 1| Oct. 28 to Nov. 1} 
Great Northern (quar.)..---.--------- | Nov. 1| Sept. 24 ta Oct. 13 
New York Central RR. (quar.)........) Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Sept. 30c 
Norfolk & Western, adj. pref.(quar.).... Nov.19 Holder of rec. Oct. 31a 
Northern Pacific (quar.)......-...--.- | Nov. .-1| Holders of rec. Oct. 3a 
Pere Marquette, prior preferred (quar.)._| ‘Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 154 


i 





Miscellaneous (Conctud 7d) 

General Motors, common (quar.).._.-_- 

Six per cent preferred (quar.)._....-. 

Six per cent debenture stock (quar.) .. 

Seven per cent debenture stock (quar.) 
Gillette Safety Razor (quar.).......-.--. 
Gossard (H.W .> Co., preferred (quar.) .. 
Hamilton Mfg. (quar ) 


tiarrin Hroa €'o., vreferred (quar.)_—_- 


SEES 


Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. et. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Heotetere of ree. Oct. 


y oe 
ss 











eo 
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Pittsburgh & West Va., pref. (quar.)..-.- 
Reading Company, common (quar.).... 
Reading Co., first preferred (quar.)_.--| 


Street and Electric Railways. 

Cape Breton Elec. Co., pref 
Carolina Power & Light, com. (quar.).. 
Cedar Rapids Mfg. & Power (quar.) | 
Connecticut Ry. & Ltg., com. & pf. (qu.)| 
Dallas Power & Light. preferred (quar.) - | 
Duquesne Light, preferred (quar.)_..-. | 
Havana Elec. Ry., L. & P., com....-.-- 

Preferred 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light, pf. (qu.)_ 
Montreal L., H. & Pow., Cons. (quar )-/ 
Montreal Tramways (quar. lonibuhates 
Philadelphia Co., common (quar.).-..-. 

Six per cent cumulative pref. (quar,) .| 
Public Service Investment, pref. (quar.) 
Sierra-Pacific Elec. Co., pref. (quar.)-_ | 
West Penn Power, preferred (quar.).__.! 
West Penn Tr. & Wat. Pow., pref. (qu.) 


Preferred (account accum. dividends) -| , 


York ftys., piel fscmr yo. lll. 
Banks. 

Amer. Exchange National (quar.)....--. | 
Corn Exchange (quar.)_.............- 

Trust Companies. 
Farmers Loan & Trust (quar.)_.._..-.- 
| 
Miscellaneous. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., com. (qu.)| 

Allis-Chalmers Mifg., common (quar.;-.| 

American Bank Note, com. (quar.)... .. 

American Cigar, common (quar.).._... | 

American Coal (quar.)...........-.-__| 

American Gas & Electric, pref. (quar.)._ 

American Give, common 

Am. La France Fire Eng..Inc., com.(qu. ) 

American & Trac., com. (quar.)... 
Common (payable tn common stock) . 

Preferred (quar.) 

American Radiator, common (quar. p22. 
Preferred (quar.) 

American Shipbuilding, common a } 
Commane (GRRIR) sik. oils cdccmcece- 
Preferred (ouar.) ___. 5: i 

Amer. Scda Fountain (quar.) - ee 

Amer. Water-Worke & Elec., pref. (qu. 7 

Amoskeag Mfg. (quar.)-. 

Art Meta! Construction (quar.)......-- 
Extra 








XX 
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Nov. 30 
. 10) 
- 8 Holders of rec. Nov. 


Holders of rec. Nov. 


Holders of rec. Oct. 


dia 
180 
22a 


Hodgman Rubber, preferred (quar.)_.__. 


Hood Rubber, preferred (quar. 


Idahc Power, preferred (quar.)_....... 


wm Ne 


Holders of rec. 


Oct. 21 to 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Nov. 


| Holders of rec. Oct. 
| Holders of rec. Oct. 15 


| Holders of rec. Oct. 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 


| Holders of rec. Oct. 


eh ee ne en | 


I}linois Northern Utilities, pref. (quar.). 
Niuminating & Power Secur., pref. (qu.) 
Indiana Pipe Line (quar.)...........-.- 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., common (quar.)__- 
Internat. Combustion Eng. Corp. (qu.)- 
International Nickel, pref. (quar.)_.__- 


Oct. 21 to 

Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


0d £5 mete ne 
Kak RK ge 
on 


ww 
— pt 


| Holders of rec. Oct. 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 
| Oct. 25 to Nov. 
| Holders of rec. Oct. 
| Holders of rec. Oct. 
| Holders of rec. Oct. 
_ Holders of rec. Oct. 
| Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
| Holders of rec. Oct. 
| Holders of rec. Oct. 
| Holders of rec. Nov. 
| Holders of rec. Nov. 
| Hoidere of rec. Oct. 


| Holders of rec. Oct. 


Holders of rec. Oct. 


Holders of rec. Oct. 


Iron Products Corp., preierred (quar.)_-. 





Kaministiquia Power RGN Feoscausvcnes 


Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc., com. (qu). $1 


Kayser (Julius) & Co.— 

First on! “eeond preferred (quar.)_ - 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply (quar.)_. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, common (quar.). 

Preferred (quar.) 

Kelsey Wheel, pref. (quar.)..........- 
Kresge (8S. 8.) Co., common 

Common (payable in common — il 

Preferred (quar.) 

Kress (8S. H.) Co., com. (quar.)_...-..- 
Lancaster Mills, com. ON a a 

I A 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. (quar.)____-- 
Liggetts International, Ltd. (quar.)_._- 


Bisson? 
~~ 
me Or ne 











Lima Locomotive Works, com. (quar pe 
Preferred (quar.) 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of ree. 
Holders of rec. 


Hotders of rec. 


Oct. 26 to 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. Oct 


Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


| Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 


| Holders of rec. 
| Holders of rec. 
| Holders of rec. 
_ Holders of rec. 
| Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders ot rec. Nov. 


| Hoiders of rec. Oct. 
| Hoiders of rec. Oct. 
| Holders of rec. Oct. 


Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Noy. 
Oct. 15 to Oct. 
Oct. 15 to Oct. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit, 24 pref. (quar.).._| . 1| Holders of rec. 
Lowell Elec. Light Corp. (quar.)...-__| | Holders of rec. 
Martin-Parry Corp. (quar.)........-.-- 1; Holders of rec. 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills (quar.)-_---| | . 10) Holders of rec. 
Massachusetts Gas Cos., com. (qu.)-.-.- tov. 1! Holders of rec. 
Mexican Seaboard Oil .25\Noyv. 1/|*Holders of rec. 
. 15|\*Holdere of rec. 
Miami Cooner leuar. ) 50e. .15| Holders of rec. 
Middle West Utilities, pref dolders of rec. 
Midwest Refining (quar.)......._..-_-_- Holders of rec. 
Montreal Light, Heat & Pcwer (quar.)_- | Holders of rec. 
Morris Plan Co. of New York (quar.).-.- Oct. 26 to 





Oct. 15 to Oet. 
Holders of rec. Dee. 


Holders of rec. Nov. 


Hiolders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of ree. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 


Holders of rec. Nov. 


Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of ree. Oct. 
Floiders of rec. Oct. 


Holders of rec. Nov. 
Holders of rec. Nov. 


Motor Products Corporation (quar.).... 
Mullins Body Corp., pref. (quar.)....-. 
Murray-Kay Co.. Ltd. SE Pind wistidiate a} 
Nash Motors, pref. (quar.) | 
National Biscuit, com. (quar.) 
Preferred (quar. ) 
National Carbon, preferred (quar.)..... 
Nat. Enameling & Stamping 
Common (quar ) 
Preferred (quar.)___._. 
National Lead, pref. (quar. ) 
National Steel Rolling, pref. (quar.)...- 
New Central Coal 
New Jersey Zine (quar.)....-.-..- 
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*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
_ Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holdere of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Heclders of rec. 


Oct. 29 to 


Holders of rec. 


me ee 


Holders of rec. Oct. 
Oct. 21 to Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 


Holders of 1ec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of ree. 
Holders of rec. 
Lividers of ree. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Oct. 26 to 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 
*Hotders of rec. ! 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Oct. 16 to 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


= 
SN 


New River Co., pref. (acct. accum. divs. ) 
Ontario Steel Products, pref. (quar.)._. 
Preferred (quar.) 
Preferred (quar.)..__... 
Pacific Power & Light, pref. (quar. | ite 
Peerless Truck & Motor, com. (quar.)_-. 
Peniané, Lid., common (guar.)__... _- 
Preferred (quar. ... 
Phillips-Jones Corp., pref. (quar. D Aitinwe 
Pick (Albert) & Co., common (quar.)--- 
Piant (Thomas G.) Co. -, pref. (quar.)__- 
Portiand Gas & Coke, pref. (quar.)...-- 
Prairie Oil & Gas (quar.) SER he 
Extra 
Prairie Pipe Line (quar.)............-. 
Procter & Gamble, common (quar.)..-.. 
Producers & Refiners Corp., pref. (quar.) 
Public Service of No. Ills., com. (quar.)- 


KRG 


< 
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Atlas uar. 
Austin, Nichols & Co., pref. (quar.).... 
Barnhart Bros. & Syindier— 
Firat and eeeon’ preferred (quar.)._. 
Bigelow-Hartiord Carpet Corp.,cm.(qu.) 
SE i tine 
Borden Co., preferred (qguur.)__.__... 
Bourne Mills (quar.)_...............- 
Brill (J. G.) Co., preferred (quar.).... 


_ 

R 
as 
& 


wr RK 


Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
*| Holders of ree. bee. 
*Holders of rec. Oct. 
Oct. 23 to Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Nov. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Nov. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 
*Holders of rec. Nov. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of ree Sept. ; 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Oct. 11 to Oct. 
*Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
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Canadian 

Canadian Explosives, common (quar.)- 
Cartier, Inc., pref. (quar.) 

Celluloid Co., preferred 


— 


Pure Oil, com. (quar.) Ba ial alec as SI ES: Salar a 
Quaker ats, preierred (quar.)......_-- 
Ranger Texas Ol] (monthly) 
Revilion, Inc., pref. (quar.)......... 
Russell Motor Car, com. & pf. (quar.)_ 
St. Lawrence Flour Millis, common (qu.) 
I i ee 
Salt Creek Producers (quar.)........-- 
Sharp Mfg. Co. (quar.)............_-- 
Shove Mills (qusr.) 
Simmons Co., preferred (quar.)......-- 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil, pref. (quar.).- 
Smitb (A. O.) Corporation, pref. (quar.) 


. . . 
— ee He 


r 
Chicago, Wilm.& Franklin Coal,pf. (qu.) 
Christy (H. C.) Co., pref. (quar.) 

Cities Ser vice— 


Common (monthly, payable in scrip). 

Common (payabie in scrip) 

Pref. & pref. B (m’thiy) (pay. in serip) 
Clifton Co., Ltd 
Clinchfield Coal, pref. (quar.) 
Columbia Gas & Electric (quar.)....._- 


 Soeere 


Golders of rec. Oct. 
Hwlders of ree. Oct. 
Holders of ree. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 


apart 


Commonwealth-Edison Co. (quar.)_.__. 
Consolidated Utilities, preferred (quar.)- 
Consolidation (quar.) 


Holders of ree. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of ree. Oct. 


Steel Co. of Canada, com. (quar.)_...-- 
Preferred (quar.) 
Sterling Products Co. (quar.)_......._- 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


~ 
mt Ct et bt et Ce 


Cosden & Co., 00 par val. common qu. ) 
Common (par value $5) (quar.)____- 
Crow's Nest Pass Coa] (quar.)_....._. 

Crucible Steel, common (quer )__. 

Dallas Power & Light, preferred (quar.)- 

Davis Mills (quar.) 

Dodge Steel Pulley, pref. (quar.).....- 

Dominion Bridge (quar.)....__....__- 

Dominion Coul, preterred (quar.)..._—- 

Dominion Ot! (monthiy) 

Dominion Steel Corp., pref. (quar.)_._- 

du Pont Chemical, com. & pref. (quar.)- 

du Pont de Nemours Powder, com. (qu.) 
Preferred (quar.) 

Durham Hosiery Mills, pref. (quar.)_... 


Holders of ree. Vet. 
Holders of ree. Oct. 
Holders of rec. Nov. 
HMoiders of ree. Oct. 
Holdere of rec. Oct. 20 
*Holders of ree. Dec. 
Oct. 22 to Oct. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
t mri int Lo Nov. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 4104 
Oct. 16 to Nov. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
hiolders OF rec. Vet. 
tiolders of rec. Ort. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
Holders of rec. aes 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer (quar.)__- 
Stover Mfg. & Engine. pref. (quar.)___- 
Superior Steel Corp., 1st & 2d pf. (qu.)-_ 
Swift International 
Texas Chief Ol! (monthly) 
Texas Power & Light, preferred (quar.). 
Tobacco Products Corp., com. (quar.). 
Union Tank Car, com. & ‘pref. ( (quar.)_. 
United Drug, ist pref. (quar.)......_- 
Second pref. (quar.)................ 
United Electric Securities, pref 
United Gas Impt., pref. (quar.)....... 
United Verde Extension Mining 
U.8. Rubber, Ist prt. (quar.) 
Vacuum Oil 
Extra 


Holders of rec. 
Oct.d22 to 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of ree. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Ventura Cons. Oil Fields (quar.)......-. Holders of rec. 
Wampanoag Mills (quar.)............. Holders of rec. 
Warwick iron & 8 30c Nov. 1 to 
Westinghouse Air Brake (quar.)..... .- $1.75 Holders of ree. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz..com. (quar.)| $1 Holders of rec. Sept 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co., com. (quar.)...| 2 Holders of rec. 
oWrigiey (Wm.) Jr. Co., com. (mtbiy.).| 050c. Holders of rec. 
0 Preferred (quar.) oi% Holders of rec. 
Yellow Cab Mig. Co" "class B (quar. ‘yee *1% Nov. 15 *Holders of rec. 
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Edison Elec. Ill. of Brocton (quar.)__.-. 
Elisenlohr (Otto) & Bros., com. (quar.)_. 
Electric Bond & Share, pref. (quar.)..-.- 
Electrical Securities, preferred (quar.) _- 
Elgin National Watch (quar.)......... 
Bik Horn Coa! Corp., preierred (quar.) - 
Eureka Pipe Line (quar Dddesmbdnbonctea 
Everett Mills 

Exchange Buffet mand i preferred (quar.) 


Fajardo te ol (quar 

Fall River Gas ee | Re ee 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp., pref. (qu.) 
Federal Sugar pan. common (quar.) 


Preferred (quar.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 7% pf. (quar.)- 
Fisher .. Com. (quar.).. 


—_ 


— 
a 
-_ 


Holders of ree. Dec. 
Holders of rec. Oct. 
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* From unofficial sources. % The New York Stock Exchange has ruled that stock 
wil not be quoted ex-dividend on thie date and not until further notice. a Transfer 
books not closed for this dividend. Less British income tax. #4 Correction. 


é€ Payable in stock. / Payableincommon stock. g Payable in scrip. 4 On ac- 
count of accumulated dividends. {Payable in Liberty or Victory Loan bonds 
n 1922. 


0 Dividends of 50c. a month declared on commor stock, payable on the first day 
of each month to holders of record on the 25th day ot the montb preceding date of 
payment. Also three quarterly dividends of 1%°% each on the preferred stock, 
payable July 1, Oct. 1 and Jan. 1 1922 to holders of record June 25, Sept. 25 and 
Dee. 25. respectiv ly. 


s Declared 7% on common stock payable in questerty, tastalinnents as filet: 
1%% each on Dec. 1 1921, March 1 1922. June 11922 and Sept. 1 1922. to holders 
ofrecord on Nov. 15 1921, Feb. 15 1922, May 15 1922 and Aug. 15 1922, respectively. 


din 


3 ae 
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Preferred (quar.) 
Fort Worth Power & Light, pref. (quar.) 
Franklin (H. H.) Mfg., pref. quar.)... 
Gair (Robert) Co., Ist ‘pref. camer » 
Genera! Asphalt, pref. (quar .) 
, common (GME) 0-2 -= 
Preferred (quar.) | 
Debenture preferred (quar.)........ te 


31 
Holders of rec. Nov. l6a 
Holders of rec. Oct. 24a 
Holders of rec. Nov. 23a 
Holders of rec. Dec. 24a 
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Oct. 29 1921.] THE CHRONICLE 1863 % 


Transactions at the New YoIk Stock Exchange daily, Boston Clearing House Banks.—We give below a sum- 
weekly and yearly.—Brought forward from page 1867. mary showing the totals for all the items in the Boston 


Clearing House weekly statement for a series of weeks: 
BOSTON CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERS. 











Week ending : Stocks . 
Oct. 28 1921 





5 
eS 
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Shares. Par Value. | 


389,960) $27,058,000 
540,085) 45,384,000 
762.800 59.466.000 








ome en 


Od. 22. Changes from Oct. 15. Ort. 8. 
1921. previous week. 1921. 1921. 
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’ , $s ? z $ 
627,018; 47,142,000 2,608 /000. Inc. 6,000, 2,602,000; 2,610,000 
| Loans, disc’ts & investments. | 522,219,000 Dec. 000 526 ,384,000/ 524,131,000 


664,200! 55.177.000 000 ; 165. 
1,119,200 90.693.000 000 8,000) Individual deposits, incl. U.8.'392,339,000 Dec. 594.000 392,933,000/374,656,000 


banks 94,885,000 Dec. 000 350,000! 93,039,000 

4,103,263'$324,920,000 $19,829,000 $7,617,000,$38,217,000 posi 22,759,000)Inc. 182.000 22,499,000 

: eposits 12,126,000 Dec. 31,798,000 

Sales at Jan. 1 to Oct. 28. Exchanges for Clearing House! 16,050 : 16,319,000 

we Taso Soren! be bas | Serene rates 

Exchange. 1921. | 1920. 921. 1920. e . . -= ’ , ne. 40,918,0 

0 | 1921 |. §9e0 Cash in bank and FR. ank| "7,389,000|Dec. "34 7,423,000 
4,103,263 2,878,809 136,461,607 | 185,115,285 | Reserve ex 

$24,920,000 $251,549,600/$10,278,388,201 '$15,852,584,875 Federal Reserve Bank-...! — 668,000iInc. —602,000' 66,000! 585,000 


, 
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Week ending Oct. 28. 


























Government bonds.._| $38,217,000 wat:aaih 00) $1,511,865,500' $2,256,786,100 Statement of New York City Clearing House Banks 
State,mun.,&c.,bonds| 7,617,000; 5,202,000, 234,201,700! 294,507,000 : : 

RR. and mise. bonds..| 19'829:000 21,962,500 733,043,700, 582,875,500 | 22d Trust Companies.—The following detailed statement 

| | | shows the condition of the New York City Clearing House 

$65,663,000! $68,592,300: $2,479,110,900 $3,134,168,600 | members for the week ending Oct. 22. The figures for the 


separate banks are the average of the daily results. In the 


DAILY TRANSACTIONS AT THE BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA aND_ | case of totals, actual fi s at end of th iven. 
BALTIMORE EXCHANGES. : _* e week are also given - 














: NEW YORK WEEKLY CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS. 
Boston | Philadelphia Baltimore (Stated in thousands ef dollars—that 13. three ctphers (000 omitted .) 





W eek ending ; exthiibaventiaein | 
Oct. 28 1921 _ Shares |Bond Sales Shares Bond Sales| Shares | Bond Sales Net | Loans, Reserve 


Sf Captial.| Profits. Discount,| Cash | wtth Net Time 


1,507 tn Legal | Demand 
382 , (,000 omitted. |Nat’l, Sept. 6 Vault. | Depost- 
a ae5 Week ending/State, Sept. ¢ . orem. santas 


Oct. 22 1921 /|Tr.cos.,Sept. 
1,062 —_— 


1,237 37,000 387, 4 Members of 


- | Fed. Res. Bank 
77 ,412| $338,450  35,901$1,136,150! 6,963. $190,500 | Bk of N Y.NBA 


Manbattan Co. 
Mech & Metals- 
New York City Non-Member Banks and Trust Com- | Nationa city. 
anies.—Following is the report made to the Clearing House | Chemical Nat-- 
y clearing non-member institutions which are not included | 4093 oe Dr 
in the ‘‘Clearing House Returns’’ in the next column: Amer Exch Nat 


RETURN OF NON-MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK C1.EARING ery he wo rig 












































os =" Average, Average 


588 3,390, 
1,880 13,497 
8,817 18,492 
1,759, 6,503 
7,122) 53,169 
1,358) 13,144 

333; 1,939 

105 638 
1,261 
1,386 

93 
5,26 

510 
2,530 
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Chat & Phenix. 
Hanover Nat-- 
(Stated tn thousands of dollars—that 4s, three ciphers 000 omitted. Metropolitan- - - 
i | | ag en 
Im rad Nat 

Ne& jLoans, | ; mee National Park -. 

CLEARING Captial. Proftis, Dts- | Reserte, Neat Net Nat'l East River Nat 
NON-MEMBERS, ;counts,, «ash | with Demand Time | Bank Second Nat---- 
Nat.bks.Sept.6 / if om Legal De- De- | Ctrey- | First National - - 

Week ending Statebks Sept.6 menis, Vawt; \ sontes | postts. | posits. | lation. bx " 
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11,733 


Chase National. 


' Fifth Avenue-.- 2,29 767 7 enue 
1,481; 10,450; 161; 1,276) 7,485 : 
809 9,941) 315 1,438 9,873 | Commonwealth : | “*35 


i 
. 
500 1,053 4,581 26 414 2.456 | a gg eel 
: : | 4 
200; 839, 17,760, 472—«1,603, 9,507 oe cee 
| | ) = | Coal & Iron- - - - 
otal. --------. 2,400 4,184, 42,732, 974 4,731) 29,321) 10,683) 195 | Onion pxch Nat 
Not Members of the | | | | Brooklyn ‘Ir Co 
Federal Reserve Bank | | | | | Bankers Tr Ce. 
Bank of Wash Hts | 428) 3,763, 485, 238 3,886, | Aen. eat Ape 
Colonial Bank. _-- 1,777, 16,642, 2,177, 1,345) 17,843 suaranty 


REx enccinn Wiltrtogse EP. cat _ | Fidel-Int Tr Co 

2,205 20,405' 2,662 1,583, 21,729) : Columbia Tr Co 

het Momsen af the | | | | N Y Trust Co-- 
| | 


+ 1 age| A verage| Average Average Average Average | Continental. . -- 
$ $ Mae $ 


EEE 


58 
571 
762) 
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Qe nnor- 


People’s Tr Co. 

Federal Reserve Bank | | Lincoln Tr Co.-- 
Mech Tr, Bayonne 573 9,074 327 214) 3,567) 5,462) Metropol Tr Co 
= si -nel Nassau Nat, Bkn 

200 573) 9,074) 327 214, 3,567 Farm L & TrC 








’ 1,929 , } 12,468; , , 
| ee 2,000, 1,718 23,732) 665 2,958 22,882] 1,123) __. 
Grand aggregate._| 3,300} 6,963 72,211| 3,963 6,528 54,617| 16,175, 195 | Equitable Tr Co anes state 1,601) BON ee en 
Comparison previous week 1049 289 28 $851) — 226, +1) avge. Oct. 22--|272,400)451,5434,250,018, 71,640,507,455 c3,720,817/176 685 32,967 
Gr’d ager. Oct. *| 3,300) 6,963, 73,260 4,202 6,551 254,266| 16,401 194 i o | ao TRF | | 
: | | 2 4,266) 16,40! Totals, actua! co|ndition Oct. 22/4,230,529| 69,773 482,757¢3,703, 184 178,793 32,99 
Gr'd ager. Oct. 15) 3,300) 6,656 72.987' 3,980 6.633 053.584) 16,342, 195 | Totays’ actual colndition \Oct. 15/4,306,358) 73,477 514,557 €3,630,297 172,716 32,840 
Gr'd ager. Sept. 24) 3, 6.656 72,948 3,827| 6,487 253,095 16.238. 194 | Totals, actualcojndition Oct. 84,209,006 73,2 wanes Meme gers ss 
a U. 8. deposits deducted, $438,000. State Banks. |Not MeimbersofF.R. Bk; | | | | 
Bilis payable, rediscounts, acceptancs and other liabilities, $1,326,000. Greenwich Ban! — 2,046, Bet “re whe 50 
Excess reserve. $211,140 decrease. | ty | | ert 
2,500 3,828 75,871) 3,205 27,173| 46,709) 
eo Ss ot ee aapuiemaiaperata: : + A I j “s 


Avge. Oct. 22.-| 3,750, 6,708 98,458, 6,408, 50,352| 46,759; __.. 


| 
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Philadelphia Banks.—The Philadelphia Clearing House | yotajs, sevustcolndition Oct. 22, 99,859| 6,486! | §2,0121 46,757; _. 
statement for the week ending Oct. 22 with comparative | Totals, actual cojndition |Oct. 15 98,482 6,486) 3.915 49.684) 46,739, -. 
figures for the two weeks preceding is as follows. Reserve | T°: *ctualcoindition Oct. 8 99,918) 6,489 50,902) 46,733 
requirements for members of the Federal Reserve system Trust Cos. |Net Members of F. 5, ee Bass. sid 

. ¢ . oy Title uar ° ’ , J 1 ? . ‘ a 3 
are 107% on demand deposits and 3% on time deposits, all | tiv ereTia T'| 4/000 6,393, 24,397 "855 1,51 15,540, 361! 
to be kept with the Federal Reserve Bank. Cash in - _ | | | a 
vaults” is not a part of legal reserve. For trust companies | Avse. Oct. 22 | 10,000 19,474 69,839 2,263, 4,650 45,785) 1,234 


not members of the Federal Reserve system the reserve | rotais,actnalecoindition Oct. 22) 70,744 2,218) 4,853 se 1,240) 

















1229) _. 
On | . Teeuhs netnaleel "8 69,706 27389 41455) 45,311| 11256, _..- 
with legal depositaries” and ‘‘Cash in vaults.’’ Potala, setual comenion hy | 


TED Gr’s sxgr. avge-|286,150 477,726 4,418,315, 80,311516,305| 3,816,954)224 ,678)32,967 
| Comparison, pre|vious week. . - .| —61,480—3,652 +21491| + 124,843/+5,212) +60 


Oct.15  Ovt.& | Gr'd ager., act’llecnd’n Oct. 224,401,132) 78,477491,G00 3,801,860'226,790,32,996 
Two ciphers (00) omttted.|Membersof Trust |. 1921. 1921. Comparison, pre|vious week. . -. —73,030—3,751,-31,215 + 76,917|+-6,106, +159 
F .R.System Compantes Total. | | 


| whe Lisa Gr’d ager., act’licond’n ost 154,474,162, 82,228 523,115| 3,724,943.220,684 32,840 - 


required is 10% on demand deposits and includes “Reserve | Totats, »etualeo|ndition Oct. 15| 69,322 4,643, = 44,962 








Week ending Oct, 22 1921. 














££... 








Oe eS | $33,475,0 $4,500,0 $37,975,0 $37.975.0 37.975.0 | Gr'd aggr.. aet’licond’n (Oct. 84,469,530, 82,098501,103 3,641,747 219,132 32,908 
d profits 94,265,0 13,469,0 107,734,0 107,734.0) Gr’d ager., act’licond’n |Oct. 14,466 ,834 75,475465,230 3,664,644 217,994 32,431 

615,057,0 33,343,0 8,400,0 657,064,0) 654, Gr’d ager.. act’leond’n ‘Sept .244,411,753, 78,830502,603 3,619,843 217,252 32,389 
, 7, . 6 02 P - oop 


2) 

261,0 Not.—U. 8. deposits deducted from net demand deposits in the general tota 
107'781'0 2000) fe, above were as follows: Average for week, Oct. 22, $70,051,000; actual! totals, Oct. 22, 
praigh tig | ane $44,529,000; Oct. 15, $194,642,000; Oct. 8, $216,093,000; Oct. 1, $216,191,000; 

2. “Se'ane'o! OD 269.0 | Sept. 24, $222,519,000. Bille payable, redisccunts, acceptances and other liabilities, 

697 865'°0 ° | : average for week, Oct. 22, $447,350,000; Oct. 15, $485,615,000; actual totals, Oct. 22, 

6 '702'0, ‘ ’ | 29 4 $444,684,000; Oct. pH $488 ,454,000; Oct. 8, $516,183,000; Oct. l, $442,779,000: 
‘ ‘ 4 ; | ‘ P t. 24, 1,908, - 

Payor 0! ae Bee Bag ete som in foreign branches not included in total footing as follows: 

rigssiyd 88 National City Bank, $98,619,000; Banke s Trust Co., $11,755,000; Guaranty Trust 

i'b4i a) 60299 Ce., $88,303,000; Farmers Loan. & Trust Co., $9,850,000; Equitable Trust Co., 

48 673 0 0 9 $23,422,000. Bankers carried in banks in foreign countries as reserve for such 

rig ty deposits were: National City Bank, $38,721,000; Bankers Trust Co., $1,030,000; 

.168. its. Guaranty Trust Co., $14,567,000; Farmeis Loan & Trust Co., $909,000; Equitable 

© Cash ln vaults not counted as reserve for Federal Reserve members. Trust Co., $3,858,000. c Denos'te in forcign br.nehes not included. 
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i+ aATEMENTS OF RESERVE POSITION OF CLEARING HOUSE ‘BANKS 
AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


manana 





| Averages. 


ect CC OCC LLL LE 


a 
in Total | Reserve 
Deposttartes' Reserve. Required. | 


—— ee - 





Reserve | 
Surplus 
Reserve. 


NT 








Members Federal 
Reserve banks.... 


Trust companies... 


g 
18.448 240 
1,544,640 
45, 250 


$ , < | 
,000|507 455,000 489,006,760 
408,000 000) 10,608.000, 9,063,360 
2,263,000: 900° 6,912,000) 6,867,750 
8,671,000 516,305,000 524,976,000 504,637,870) 20,038, 130 
8,909,000 464,814,000 503,723,000 488,532,400| 15,190,600 
8,848,000 482,419,000 491,267,000 483,299,090 7,967,919 
§.882.000 484,307,000 493,189,000 481,986,580! 11,202,420 


$ 
507,455 
4,200; 
4,650, 











Total Oct. 
Total Oct. 








Actual Figures. 


excuse et Ll CE 





Cash Reserve | : 
Reserve in | b | Surplus 
| Total. | Reserve. | Reserve. 

g $ $ 
482,757,000 482,757,000 486,777,710 
4,290,000, 10,776,000| 9,362,160) 1,413,840 
2,218,000} 4,853,000) 7,071, ,000| 6,999,600) 71.400 
8,704,000 491, 900, 000 £00,604 ,000 503,139 470) 2,535,470 
8.751 .0001523.115.000 531,866,000 492,807,510 29,058,490 
Total Oct. 5'974:0001601.108. 000 509.977 .0001482.012.720| 27.964.280 
Tota !Oct. 8.849.000 465,230,000 474.079.000 484,£77,230' 10,898,230 


in Vault. | Deposttartes' 


a 





Members Federal 
Reserve banke_... 

State banks* 

Trust companies... 


Total Oct. 22 
Total Oct. 15...-- 


$ 
4,020,710 


oo —_——— - 








*Not members of Federal Restrve Bank. 


a This is the reserve required cn net demand deposits in the case cf State banks 
and trust companies, but in the case of members oi the Federal Resere vanks in 
<ludes alko amount of reserve required cn net time deposits, which was as follows: 


Oct. 22, $5,300,550; Oct. 15, $5,144,100; 
b This is the reserve required on net d. 


Oct. 8, $5,118,330; Oct. 1, $5,076,420. 
mand deposits in the case of State banks 


and trust companies, but in the case of members of the Federal Reserve Bank 
includes also amount of reserve required on net time deposits, wh ch was as .ollows: 


Oct. 22, 25,362,790; Oct. 15, $5,181,480; 


Oct. 8, $5,134,290; Oct. 1, $5,096,400. 








State Banks and Trust Companies Not in Clearing 
House.—The State Banking Department reports weekly 
figures showing the condition of State banks and trust com- 
panies in New York City not in the Clearing House as follows: 


SUMMARY OF STATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES IN GREATER 
NEW YORK, NOT INCLUDED IN CLEARING HOUSE STATEMENT. 


(Figures Furnished by State Banking Department.) 
Differences from 
previous week. 


Currency and bank notes 

Deposits with Federal Reserve Bank of New York_. 

Total deposits 

Deposits, eliminating amounts due from reserve de- 
positaries, and from other banks and trust com- 
paniegin N. Y. City, exchanges and U.S. deposits 

Reserve on deposits 

Percentage cf reserve, 21.2%. 


659.904.500 Dec. 2,614,600 


615,411,¢00 
109,914,100 


7,735,900 
2,073,900 


Inc. 
Inc. 


RESERVE. 
—<-Trust Compantes-— 


$50,455,900 14.18% 
24,412,900 06.86% 


$74,868,800 21.04% 


* Includes deposits with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, which for the 
tate banks and trust companies combined on Oct. 22 were $53,381,300. 


16.45% 
05.27% 


me eee ee 


21.72% 


Cash in vault- 


Deposits in banks and t ust cos. - - 8'511.$09 


$35,045,300 











Banks and Trust Companies in New York City.—The 
averages of the New York City Clearing House banks and 
trust companies combined with those for the State banks 
and trust companies in Greater New York City outside of 
the Clearing House, are as follows: 


COMBINED RESULTS OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES IN 
GREATER NEW YORK. 





Loans and 
Inves meéenis. 


Demand 
Depostis. 


Reserve in 
Deposttartes. 


*To'al.Cash 
in Vaults. 








ee 


Week endcd— 





= 

4,998 ,030,100 
4,964, 

4,968, 682. 700 
4,940,375,800 
4,988,175.700 
5,031,886,400 
5,061,236.500 
 5,103,666,100 
5,109,574,100 108 235, 800 578,281,400 
5,044,169,700 ' 4,432, 365. 900 103,.219.000 ' 602,611,100 


* This item includes gold, silver, legal tenders, naticna! bank notes and Federa! 
Reserve notes. 


rs 
581,887 .700 
574,216,900 
567,838 ,500 
566,301,700 























Condition of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
—The following shows the condition of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York at the close of business Oct. 26 1921, in 
comparison with the previous week and the corresponding 
date last year: 

Oct. 26 1921. Oct. 19 1921. Oct. 29 1920. 


3 3 
355,790,192 356,039,139 82,470,000 
116,780,954 116,713,964 66,250,000 
27,276,000 


Resources— 
Gold and gold certificates__.........-.- 
Gold settiement fund—F. RB. Board... 
Gold with foreign agencies 


‘Total reserves . 


Tetal gold held by Dank 
Gold with Federal Reserve Agent... .-- 
Gold redemption fund-_-. 

Tota! goid reserves - 
Legal tender notes, silver, &e Te x aah sh eae ; hh 
i ili ib ae, sells Me -1,089,244,429 1,089,216,744 
Bills discounted: Secured by U. 8. Gov- 

ernment obligations—for members. -- 

For other Federal Reserve banks 


All other—For members 


- 472,571,147 
545,188,678 
15,000,000 


~ 472,753,103. 1 
545,396 ,078 
15,000,000 


.----------1,032,759,825 1,033,149,181 


134,748,889 


_ 56, 484,603 


97,165,937 
19,355,920 
116,531,857 


150,976 974 


55 ,067 ,562 


78,459 536 
19,407 ,000 
97 ,866 ,536 


175,996,000 
262,733,000 

___ 37,965,000 
476,694,000 
129,916,000 


606,610,000 


515,947,600 


515,947,000 
469,275,000 








For other Federal Reserve banks-. 
Less Rediscounts with oth. F. R. bks. 





134,748,889 151,976,974 421,275,000 
___30,159,938 22,776,479 88,547,000 
_ 281,440,685 272,619,990 1,025,769,000 
1,005,400 1,005,400 1,512,000 


43,276,000 45,776,000 59,276,000 
5,000 ,000 950,000 8,971,000 


330,722,085 320,351,390 1,095,528,000 
5,883,265 5,883,129 
1,820,160 1,945,160 

114,781,751 132,811,388 
. ___ 2,975,594 2,756 ,284 


ee wee 


“1,545,427,286 1,552,964,096 1,856,957 ,000 


27 ,036 ,600 27 ,086 ,600 25,244,000 
59,318 368 59,318,368 
20,408,010 20,202,010 


13,215,233 7,098,021 

wer a ph 660 ,332,154 
1,358,892 12,224 903 
699,948,837 679,645,079 
623,872,668 632,328,748 
22,736,200 25,081,200 
87,674,355 104,734,137 
_ _ 4,282,226 4,517,953 41,894,000 


"1,545,427,286 1,552,964,096 1,856,957,000 
82.3% 83.0% 39.1% 


Bills bought in open market 
Total bills on hand 
U.S. bonds and notes 
U. 8. certificates of indebtedness— 
One-year certificates (Pittman Act, -- 
All others 
Tota! earning assets 
Bank premises 
5% redemp. fund agst. F. R. bank notes 
Uncollected ttems 
All other resources 
Total resources 
Liattitites— 
Capital paid in 


Reserved for Government Franchise Tax 
Deposits: 
Government... .- 
Member banks—-Reserve account. . -- 
fh ER SAE eR mE A ti 
Total deposits 7 
F. RB. notes in actual circulation 
F. R. bank notes in circul’n—net liability 
Deferred availability items 
All other Liabilities 
ELE SR eC 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and 
F. R. note liabilities combined 
Ratio of total reserves to F. R. notes 
in circulation after setting aside 35% 
against deposit liabilities 135.3% 134.6% 42.2% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased 
for foreign correspoudents 12,052,853 12,171,025 6,078,714 


Note.—In conformity with the practice of the Federal Reserve Board at Washing: 
ton, method of coinputing ratios of reserves to ilabilities war changed beginning with 
the return for March 18. Instead of computing reserves on the basis of nei deposite— 
that is. including in the total of deposits ‘‘deferred availability items*’ but deductins 
“uncollected items’’—the new method is to disregard both amounts and figure tte 
percentages entirely on the gross ar.vunt of the deposits. For last year, however 
the computations are on the old basis; that ia, reserve percentages are calculated op 
basis of net deposits and Federal Resetve notes in circulation. 


4,556,000 
703,701,000 
12,573,000 
720,830,000 
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The Federal Reserve Banks.—Following is the weekly statement issued by the Federal Reserve Board on Oct. 27. 
The figures for the system as a whole are given in the following table, and in addition we present the results for seven preced- 


ing weeks, together with those of corresponding weeks of last year. 
‘he Federal Reserve Agents’ Accounts (third table following) gives details regarding 


tately for ‘each of the twelve banks. 


The second table shows the resources and liabilities sepa- 


transactions in Federal Reserve notes between the Comptroller and Reserve Agents and between the latter and Federal 


Keserve banks. 


Further reduction of $32,100,000 in Federal Reserve note circulation, 
and an increase of $15,400, 000 in cash reserves, largely gold, are indi cated 
in the Federal Reserve Board's weekly consolidated bank statement issued 
as at close of business on Oct. 26 1921. Deposit liabilities of the Reserve 
banks show an increase of $21,200,000 for the week, and the reserve ratio 
rose from 70.3 to 70.8% 

Federal Reserve Bank holdings of bills secured by United States obliga- 
tions show an increase for the week of $2,200,000, while other discounts on 
hand declined by $23,200,000 and the heldings of acceptances purchased in 
open n market increased by $8,000,000. Pittman certificates, used as cover 

Federal Reserve Bank note circulation, show a decrease of $7,000,000 for 
the week, while other Treasury certificates, largely held under repurchase 
agreements by the New York Reserve Bank, increased by %4.100,000. 
Total earning assete of the Reserve banks are ‘shown $15.900,000 smaller 
than the week before, and stocd at $1,562,000,000, or about 54% below 
ay figure re orted for Oct. 15 1920. 

the total holdings of 3461.900,000 of bills secured by United States 
Ganemnean obligation, $330 ,600,000, or 71.6%, were securéd by Liberty 
and other United States bonds; $95,300,000, or 20. 6%, by veutery ?.— 
yee 300.000, or 3.5%. by Treasury notes, and $19,700,000. 4.2%, 

Treasury certificates, compared with $328,100,000, $103, 200 000, $9, 00" ~ 
000 and $19,300,000 held the week before. 

Since Oct. 19 the amount of paper held under rediscount for other Reserve 





In commenting upon the return for the latest week the Federal Reserve Board says: 


banks by the Federal Reserve banks of Boston, New York and Cleveland 
increased from $42,700,060 to $43,800,000. Kediscounts of the Richmond 
bank with the New Yerk Keserve bank increased from $14,400,000 to 
$15,000,000. Atlanta reports an increase in bills rediscounted with the 
Boston and Cleveland banks from $14,100,000 to $16,000,000, Dallas 
reports an increase in the amount of paper disc ‘eunted with the Boston ba 

from $8,200,000 to $8.500,.000, while Minneapolis was able to reduce its 
rediscounts with the New York Reserve Bank from $6 .000 .000 to $4,400,000. 

Government deposits are shown $17,500,000 larger than the week before, 
Reserve deposits show an increase for the week of $8,100.000, while other 
deposits, composed largely of ee. clearing accounts and cashier’s 
checks, declined by about $4,500,000. 

Federal Reserve note circulation shows a further decline of $32.100.000 
for the week, and on Oct. 26 stcod at $2.408,800,.000, cr 28% below the total 
reported about a year ago. There is also shown a decrease of $4,900,000 
in the Reserve banks’ aggregate liabilities on Federal Reserve Bank note 
circulation, mainly through deposit of lawful money with the Treasury, 
though the amount of these notes in actual circulation, according to Treas- 
ury records, shows seme increase for the week. 

Of the total wy in cash reserves reported for the week, $13,500,000 
was gold and $1 ,900,000—ther reserve cash, i. e., silver and legals. Total 
cash reserves on Oct. 26 stood at $2,937,100,000, or $769,100,000 above 
the total shown about a year ago. 


CoMBINED RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AT THE CLOSE or Bustness Oct. 26 1921. 





Oct. 26 1921. ‘oct. 19 1921. 


Oct. 11 1921. | Oct. 5 1921. 


Sept. 28 1921.) Sept. 21 1921.) Sepz. 14 1921.| Sept. 7 1921. j\Oct. 29 19290. 








RESOURCES. 
Gold and gold certificates 
Gold settlement, F. R. Board 
Gold with foreign agencies 


$ | : < oo 
448,280 000, 447.697 $or 000 446,962,000! 448, Frs.000 


——_ 


¢ 
428 936,000 
411,.210,C00 


$ 
164,849 ,000 
416,163,000 
4,686,000 


x 
420,585,000 
+S P 90 000 


$ 
416 642.000 


$ 
442.707 ,000 
441,109,000 


415,175,000! 415,765,000 








944,391,000 928,526 000. 873 ,960 ,000 
1,729,790,000 1 ,711,331,000 1 »732,113,000 
112,058 ,000, 132,864,000, 122,849,000 


Total gold held by banks 
Gold with Federal Reserve agents 
-Gold redemption fund 








i 


1,756 582,000 


858 471,000 820.2 46,000 
1,759 065.000) 1.777,529,000 
108,429,000) 94,353,000 





§37,751.000| 869.175,000| 655,698,000 
1.694.391.0900] 1,677.195,000/1,175,118.000 


102,449,000; 110,008,000; 172,504,000 


863 ,647 ,000 





112,370,000 





Total gold reserve 


2,786 ,239,000 2,772,721,000 2,728,922,000 2,732,599,000.2 











725,966,000 2.711,128,000): 2,656,378,00@)2,003, 320/000 











Oct. 29 1921.] 
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| Oct. 26 1921. loct. 19 1921. 


Oct. 111921. 





Total bilis on hand 
U.8. bonds and notes 


U0. 8. certificates of indebtedness: 


One-year certificates (Pittman 
AU other 


Total earning assets 
Sank premises 


5% redemp. fund agst. F. R. bank notes 


Uncollected items 
All other resources 
Total resources 


LIABILITIES. 
in 


Deposits—Government 


Member banks—reserve account. - - - - 


¥. R. ‘bank notes tn circulation—net liab. 


Deferred availability items 
All other liabili 


Total lHabilities 
Ratio of 


F. R. note liabilities combined 


Ratio of total reservez to F. R. notes in 
circulation after setting aside 35% 


against deposit liabilities 


gold reserves to deposit and 
F. R. note liabilities combined. 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and 


$ $ 
150,500,000) 149,039,000 


Oct. 5 1921. 


Sept. 28 1921. 


Sept. 21 1921. 


Sept. 14 1921. 


Sept.7 1921. 


' 
‘Oct. 29 1920. 








. 
148,011,000 


z 
150,343,000 


$ 
152,719,000 


$ 
151,968,000 


$ 
150,001,000 


$ 
146,876.00 


$ 
164,718,000 





846 ,863 ,000 
62,326 ,000 


2,937,148 ,000 2,921,760,000 2,876,933,000 


461,886,000, 459,671,000. 502,791,000 
870 ,097 ,000; 
54,308,000 


899 615,000 
61,393 ,000 


2,882 ,942,000 


495,866 ,000 
902,255,000 
42,070,000 


2,878 ,685,000 


490 927,000 
911,976,000 
38,889,000 


2,863,096 ,000 


495,156,000 
$92,081,000 
33,514,000 


2,834,502,000 


503,677 000 
924,485,000 
40,712,000 


2,803,254,000) 


539 293.000 
969,194,000 
44,920,000 


2,168,038,000 


1,203,905 ,000 
1,597,392,000 
298,375,000 











Act) -. 


1 371,075,000 
33,207,000 


149 875,000 


7,864,000 


1,384,076 000 1 463,799,000 


33,130, se 33 ,656 ,000 


156,875,000) 
3,808,000 


162,875,000 
19,862,000 


1,440,191,000 
5,433 ,000 


167 375,000 
19,054,000 


1,441,792,000! 
36,485,000] 


175,375,000 
12,399,000 


1,420,751,000 
38,081,000 


184,875,000 
8,571,000 


1,468,874,000 
33,729,000 


187,875,000 
19,803 ,000 


1,553 407 ,000 
33,813,000 


190,875,000 
17,084,000 


3,099,672,000 
26,937,000 


259,375,000 
10,059,000 








1,562 ,021,000 
31,020,000 


540 ,067 ,000 
16,560,000 


1,577 ,889,000 1,680,192 ,000 


30,957,000, 30,052,000 


5,000. 


8,777,000 


9, 
630,581,000, 567,681,000 


17 


019,000. 


16,697 ,000 


1,662,053 ,000 
000 


1,666 ,051,000 
9,172,000 
086,000 
508,185,000 
15,947,000 


1,652 278.000 
29 111 G00 

8 917 000 
591 811 000 
16 448 000 


1,710,281,000 
28,877 .000 
8,845,000 
641,279,000 
16,801,000 


1,795,179.C00; 
27,700,000 
9,221,000 
494,667,000 
18,101,000 


3,396,043,000 
15,993,000 
12,854,000 
741,860,000 
6,819,000 








5,094,915,000 


103 ,007 ,000 


§,187,211,000 5,180,332,000 


103,034,000 103,070,000 
213,824,000 213,824,000 


53,145 ,000 


52,514,000 


29,374,000 54,270,000 


59,004,000 
1,660 ,926 ,000 1,646.099,000 1,613,149,000 
7,398,000 


24,496 ,000, 








88 024.000 
22'743.000 


5,157,349 ,000,5,107,126,000 


103,046 ,000 
213,824,000 
51,741,000 





24,179,000 


| 





103.049 ,000. 
213,824,000. 


7,253, 
1,635, 572. 000 1 588 209 000 
24,580,000 


5 161 661 000)! 


103 017 000 
213 824 006 
50 777 000 
74 183 000 


29 218 000 


5,240,585,000 


102,982,000; 
213,824,000 
50,101,000 
49,219,000 
1,631,038 ,006 
25,574,000 


5,148,122.000 


103,073,000 
213,824,000 
49,099,000 
60,701,000 
1,632,135.000 
25,.232.000 


6,341 ,607,000 


97,753,000 
164,745,000 


1,805 661,000 


, , 





1,717,698,000 1,724,865,000 1,696 ,332,000 
2.440. 862.000 2,476, 311,000 2,482,313,000 

92,952,000 
466,044,000 543,238,000 
22,458,000 


97,932 ,000 
489 403 000 
22,412,000 





---<-—- = 


67.2% 
70.8% 


96.7% 








ton by Maiurtittes— 


PAstribut 
1-15 days bills bought in open market. 
1-15 days bills discounted. __.-.- 
1-15 days U.S. certif. of indebtedness. 
16-30 days bills bought in open market - 


16-30 days bills discounted 


16-30 days U.S. certit. of indebtedness. 
31-60 days bills bought in open market. 


31-60 days bills discounted - _ - 


31-60 days U. 8. certif. of indebtedness. 
61-90 days bills bought tn open market - 


61-90 days bills diseounted 


61-90 days U. 8. certif. of indebtedness - 
Over 90 days bills bought {n open market 


Over 90 days bills discounted 


Over 90 days certif. of indebtedness - - - - 


Federai Reserve Notes— 


Heid by banks.._...-.-- Ae > 


In actual! circulation 


Amount chargeable to Fed. Res. agent 
{n hands of Federal Reserve Agent 


Issued to Federal Reserve banks 


How Secured— 
By gold and gold certificates 
By eligible paper 
Gold redemption fund 
With Federa! Reserve Board 


Eligible paper delivered to F. R. Agent- '1,.331,799 000 1,344,603,000 1,418,131,000 1,403,142,000 1,398, 753 000 1.376.725.000 


~- 


$ 
33,351,000 
771,132,000 


143,281,000 


229,112,000 


126, 244 ,000 


12,261,000 


2,400,000 
10 602,000 








95.1% 


3 
25,170,000 
794 ,732.000 
7,500 ,OCO 
10,826 ,000 
140,286 ,000 
300 .000 


11,350 ,000 
224,855,000 
19,215,000 
6,892,000 
138,881,000 
12,303 ,000 
70,000 
31,014,000 
119,365 ,000 








99 602,000 
488,741,000 


21,750,000, 


1,717 ,405,000 1 691 610 000 
2,457 .196,000 2 474 676 00 


101,372,000 
441,300,000 


21,326,000) 





103 590 000 
503 174 000 
20 993 000 


1,705,831,000 
2,491,651,000 
103,078,006 
553,235,000 
19,883,000 


1,718,068 ,000 
2,517 ,563 000 
107,759,000 
418 553.000 
20,183,000 


1,845,722,000 
3,351,303,000 
214,961,000 
571,807,000 
95,316,000 








64.9% 
68.5% 


$ 
34,554,000 
835, 108,000 





122 531 ,000 


91.8% 


5,094,915 ,000 5,187,211,000 5,180,332 ,000 5,157,349,000 
66.7% 
70.3% 


65.4% 


$ 

22,847,000 
813,342,000 
19,129,000 
6,229,000 
161,863,000 
12,500,000 
7,271,000 
235,802,000 
11,006,000 
5 652, 000 


32,252,000 
124,944,000 


5,107,126 .000/5 


65.3% 
69.0% 


| 93.7% 


aber sae ~— ae ee ~ 


$ 
19,782,000 
801,282 .000 
12,669,000 


240,134,000 
9,801 .000 
3.687 .000 

165,€18,000 


116 ,489,000 


— ee eee ee. ee 





2,725,315 ,000'2,769,083 pay 780,189,000 
316,536 000, 328,221 acon 303,878 000 313,630,000 





2,795,943 ,000 





2,817,678 000 
360 482,000 


161°661 000 
65 i Os 
638.7% 


91.8% 


5,240,585,000 
61.0% 
67.5% 


89.8% 


5,148,122,000 
62.7% 
66 .2°. 


87 .5°: 


6,341,607,000 
38.5% 
41.7% 


45.4% 











$ 
12,599,060 
781,238,000 
16,984,000 
19.980 000 
16,165,009 
11,563,000 
6.070.000 
944,633,069 
15,700,090 
3.775.000 
162,421,000 
11,689,000 
180,C00 
32,780,000 
137,510,000 





23. £04,000 


135,617,000 


ee ee 





$ 

27 294,000! 
878 094.000 
20 .430 000 
6,243 .9000 
172,739,000 
23,639,000 
7.804.000 
275,915.000 
16,063,000 
3.579.000 
153,695,000 
15,799,000 


131.978.000 


$ 
115,046,000 
1,591,408,000 
,370,000 
73,439,000 


28,710,000 
202,946,000 





2,837 ,667 ,000 
362,991,090 


2,862 ,.670,000 
371,019,000 


2,852,311 ,000 
334,748,000 


3,666,170,000 
314,867,000 











2,408 ,779,000 2,440,862,000 2 476,311 000 2 





4,565,000; 819,665,000) 


482 313,000 


2,457 ,196,000 


2,474,676,000 


2,491 651.000 


2,517,563 ,000 


3.351 ,303,006 





'3,589,880,000 3,588,748,000 3.614,118,000 3,633,702,000 
| 833,929 :000| 837,759,000 


3.650 ,957 ,000 
833 ,279 ,000 


3,667,177 000 
829,510,000 








2,725,315,000 2,769,083,000 2,780,189,000 2,795,943,000 














12 ,046 ,000 


Jl tr 076 ,000 
4,167,000 


459,162,000) 450,162,000 450,162,000] 450,163,000 

995.525,000 1,057.752,000 

110,418,000 Kh 
1,169.210,000 1,135,122,000 1 167; ‘784,000 1,186.220.000 1.201 162 000! 1,212;280,000 


1,039,361 .000 
120,199,000 


2,817.678,000 


2,837 ,667 ,000 


3,706 ,770,000 
844,100,000 


3,688 605,000 
836 ,294,000 


4,184,819 
518,649/008 





2 862,670, 000 


2,852,311,000) 











447 337,000 





1,058 613,000, 
110,566,000 





—_— 


447 ,337 000 





1,060,138 ,006 
117,912,000 


402 .737 ,000 
1,168 369,000 
113,195,000 
1,178 369,000 


402,738,000 
1,175,116,000 
113,842,000 
1,160 615,000 


3,666,170,000 


277,776,000 
2,491,052,000 
107,222,000 
790,320,000 








2. 725,315,000 2,769,083 ,000 2,780,189 000 2,795,943,000 2 2,817, 678 000 2.837 667 ,000 


-- —o—_—— 








2.8 862 670 000 








1 1,427, 915,000) 


2 852,311 600 
1, 1,507, 187.0 ‘000 





3 ,666,170,000 
3,000 ,646,000 





WEEKLY STATEL-ENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF €ACH OF THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS OCT. 26 1921. 





Two ciphers (00) omttted. 
Federal Reserve Bank of — 


RESOURCES. 
and gold certificates... .- 
settlement fund—F. RB. B’ a 


Total gold held by banks 
Gold with F. R. agents 
Gold redemption fund. 


Total gold reserves. ......-..-.. 
Legal tender notes, silver, &c-.. 


Cleveland. Atlanta. 


—— 


Rtchmona 


——_ 


$ $ 
12,380,0) 2,888,0 
52,853,0; 24,033,0 


65,233, 0 26 ,921,0 
132,312,0'168,302,0' 32,950,0 
7,248,0) 5,022,0) 8,170,0 


205,324,0 238,557,0' 68,041,0 
7,105.0| 5,495.0; 5,452.0 


212,429,0/244,052,0, 73,493,0 


68,767,0| 40,734,0| 30,934,0 
32,118,0| 89,217,0| 64.413,0 
5,889,0; 2,859,0, 3,580,0 


Total bilis on hand 73,779,0| 281,441,0| 106,774, 0/132, 810, 0) 98,927,0 
J. 8. Bonds and notes 644'0| 1,005.0) 1,465.0 0|  1'233'0 
. 8. certificates of indebtedness: | °9 
ee te (Pittman Aet).| 13,436,0) 43,276,0| 16,280,0) 13, 209. 0 3,760;0 
216.0}  5,000,0) 2.0 
88.075.0| 330.722.0 124,521,0 147,144 Shes 920,0 
4.412.0| 5.883.0| 533,0| 3,237.0! 2.697.0| ‘°889/0 
422.0 


1,820,0, 700.0 539,0) 188,0 
47,409,0 116, 782,0, 44,773, i) 47,125,0| 46,962,0 
464, 0| 75 0) 451 0 1,304,0) 377,0 


416,179,0 1, 545 ,427,0) 383, 407,0 443,401, ‘as wate ,637,0 


7,935,0, 27,087, 0 8,684, ol 11,104,0' 6,411,0 
16.342.0. 59,318,0, 17,564,0  22,263,0) 11,026,0 
2:756,0, 20,408,0| 3,540,0| 2,831,0| 2,683.0 
3°304.0| 13,215.0| 4,127,0' 1,868,0| 4°132.0 
112,837.0| 675,365,0| 98,535,0 134,255,0| 51,059,0 
11,369,0| 1,217.0} (752,0, 430.0 


1,041,0) 
699,949,0 103,879,0 136,875,0| 55.621.0 


Total deposits 117,182,0 3 
#. R. notes in actual circulation. |224,159,0, 623,873,0 200,853,0 218,555,0 107,128,0 
22,736, 0, 4,907, 0! 7,896,0| 3,674,0 


FP. BR. bank notes in circulation— + 408. 0 . 
87,674,0| 42,849,0, 42,542.0| 40.753,0 $2,157,0, 14,243,0) 39,823,0| 24,951,0) 31.938,0 
1,362.0, 4,382,0| 1,131,0} 1,335,0| 1 -841,0) 1,080.0) 4,291.0) 1, 240,0| 1,349.0, 1,489. 0| 1,798.0 1,945.0 


39.037,0' 
416.179 01: 544,427 0 2223.497.9 442 40] 0 227 6370@ 4 £67 0 '766.261.0 220.195.0 134.645,0 208.765,0 127,074,0 407 047,0 5,094 915,08 


Chicago. \st. Louts. 


—_—— 


3 $ 
3,196,0| 8,948,0 
25,671 0) 10,742,0 


28,867,0| 19,690,0' 

66,088,0| 17.326,0) : 
4,112.0, 3,061.0) 

99,067,0| 40,077,0| 
3,404.0} 387.0 


112,471,0| 40,464,0 


23,522,0| 5,811,0 
40,782.0) 65,608,0 
212,0} 10.0 


64,516,0| 71,429,0 
1,245,0 153,0, 8,868,0 


8,068,0 5,320.0 
76,0 13,0 


73,905,0| 76,562,0 445,0 
627,0 718,0| 3,836, 0 


533.0, 1,664, 523,0 244.0 916.0 
21,822,0| 65,753,0; 31,868,0| 15,925,0, 42,105,0 
'639,0| 1,884,0 801,0 732,0 445,0 


214,867 ,0:766,261,0)220,195,0 208,765,0 
4,155.0) 14. 383,0 4,522,0 


30,536 ,0 9,330,0 
1,929,0 


New York. Dctucnamendl San Fran. 


ee ee | 


Minneap. 


_- 


Boston. Kan. Oy. 


— oe ee 


Toa. 


————_— Gee mee 


$ 
448 ,280,0 
496,111,0 


944 ,391,0 
1,729,790,0 


— 

















$ 
17 ,855,0 
33,362,0 
11,919,0; 56,217,0 
11,074,0, 182,667,0 
4,339,0| 5,202,0| 112,058,0 


v's 332,0, 244, 086 ,0 2,786,239,.0 


33,966,0 248,309,0 2,937,148,0 
8,022,0| 35,629,0| 461,886,0 
50,115,0; 69,841,0| 846,863,0 
05,0; 4,038,0| 62,326,0 


58 ,342,0 109,508,0|1,371,075,0 
2,643,0 205,0; 33,207,0 


7,880.0; 149,875,0 
1,0 7 


117,594,0 
69 


0 
0 


$ 
355,790,0 
116,781,0 


472,571,0 
545,189,0 
15,000,0 


1,032,760,0 
56 ,485,0 


1,089,245,9 
116,532,0 


134,749,0 
30,160,0 


$ 
§,222,0 
45,974,0 


04,0 
15,0 
0 
0 





’ , Ws 
63,624,0 93 4, 


65,764,0 














 ® 

1 

8 
11,93 9 
46,49 , , 0 
38 32,182,0 


443,800,0 
21,114,0 


464,914,0 
55,268 ,0 
138,274,0 
3,130,0 


196 ,672,0 
4,49 


23, 


19, 976. 0 


257 396 ,0 
18 ,001,0 


275,397 ,0 
25,767 ,0 


43,399 ,0 
4,613,0 








6 








0 
0 
0 
,O 
0 
0 


11 
579, 
71,390, 
32.033 ,0 
62,458,0 

6,142,0 


100 ,633,0 
10,396 ,0 


8 ,564,6 
1,0 


Tota! reserves 
4 Bilis discounted: Secured by 
eS dhe Govt. obligations 





1,488.0 
76.244,0 

















5, 
2, 
5, 


0 
0 
0 
54,0 
0 
0 








il 
2,37 
119,594,0/ 226,654 1,562, 
5,392, 3 
0 394,0 
.828,0| 35,715,0 
2,142,0| 4,346.0 
127 ,074,0 407 ,057,0 


4,205,0| 7,937,0 
7,113,0| 15,207,0 














134,645,0 


3,556.0 
7,303.0 
2,083,0 
2,770,0| 2,425,0 
41,457,0| 65,502,0 5, 

593.0 703,0 435 0 3,045.0 


44,820,0) 68,630,0 46,465,0'118,890,0 
yas 71,356,0| 39,752,0 225,479,0 


3,512,0| 11,686,0 .790,0; 3,310.0 


5,094,915,0 
‘ete 
Reserved for Govt. franchise tax- ; 


Member 





bank-—reserve aee.t.- 























46.156.0 234,611, 
126.163. os aailaaye Ve 


7,545,0| 8,344,0) 
17,182,0| 52,895,0. 


24 


























T otal liabilities_.....-.-.~---- 








1866 (Vou. 118. 


Potengi ee . .| Phtia. wn Allania. | ; ‘ , .| Dallas. 


Bfemoranda. $ 
Katio of total reserves to deposit 
— F. R. = liabilities com- 








San Fran. Totai. 














15,000,0, 15,956,0 ,066, 8 ,465,0 


43,787.0 
832,0 1,472.0 32,308 ,O 
| | 43,7870 

















Qontingent lability on bills pur- | 

chased for foreign correspond’ts| 2,336, 12,052,0, 2,560,0, 2,624, 0} 
e Includes bills discounted for | 

ether F. BR. banks, vis.: 18,454,0 19,366,0 








- 
2 ond ' ' 39.4 ' 70.& 

















STATEMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS OCT. 26 1921. 





Federal Reserve Agent at— Boston .| New York! Phila. | Cleve. |Richm’d| Atianta &.L. | Minn. |\K. Ctty| Daliaz 





Resourcea— (In Thousands of Doliare) $ | $ 3 $ £ t $ $ $ a $ 
Yederal Rescrve notes on hand 104,440 321,980, 37,220 42,400, 20,809 76,759 29,060 11,335; 4,290 20,172 34,860, 4,565 
Vederal Reserve notes cutstanding 241,370, 738,733 219, 780 237,380, 117,035, 132,096 123,312; 59,882) 77,977! 43,552,279,291:2,725,315 
Collateral security for Federal Reserve notes outstanding: | | | 

Gold and gold certificates 5,600 396,924. 18,26 3,400 6,110! 13,052 6 TOL 450,162 

Gold redemption fund , | 17,265  11,923' 14,927; 2,450) 2,595 4,447; 1,074 2,139, 17,815 110,418 

Gold settlement fund-—Federal Reserve Board ; 131,000 120,389,135,000 30, 500/ 40,500) 55,531; 3,200) 33,360, 2,234/164, 852 1,169,210 

Eligible paper Poneecoy required é | 193,544) 87,468 69.078, 84, 085) 85,601 57,224) 42.556) 41,466 32.478 96,624) "995 ,525- 

Excess amount held 15,633, 61, 008, 10 460) 63,413, 13, 438) 14,976 7,237) 27,759 34,695) 25,796 12,447, 336,274 


602, 8131, 860,454 487, eee 573, 268,317 355,927|1,120,466|282,921|158,858| 194,939 133,072'605,889 6.651.469 









































3--— 
Aec amount of Federal Reserve notes received from 
Comptrolier of the Currency 345,810 1,060,713 257, 000: 279, 780 137,844 208,855' 616,147|152,372 63 ,724'314,151. 3, 589 880 
JUcllateral received from {Gold 183,224 545,189, 132,312 168, 302| 32, ‘950: 46,495, 307,652, 66,088 11,074 182,667\1,729, 
Vederal 


790 
Reserve Bank\Eligible paper 73, 779, 254, 552) 97, 928, 132,491) 97 at hee 577| 196,667| 64,461| 70,315] 76,161) 58, 274, 109 O71) 331,799 


602, 813, : ,860,4 454 487, 240 m4 573 (268, 317 355, 927/ 1,120,466 | 282,921/ 158,858) 194,939 133 aia 605, 889 6 651,4 469 








—— + oo ~————a 


federal Reserve notes outstanding 241,370, 738,733 219,780 237,380,117,035,132,096| 454,907 123,312 59,882) 77,977| 43. salar on 725,315 
Pederal Reserve notes held by banke............- a + 211) 114 ntl 18, mast 18 I 9 said 5 aad 43, 197; 21 stn 2, 103; 6,621| 3 800, 53 a 316,536 


Federal Reserve notes tn actual circulation 224,159 623, 873 200, 853 218,555 107, 128° 126, 163' 411 (om 101, 972 57, 779' 71 ,356' 39 7a 225, 479 2,408,779 
































Member Banks of the Federal Reserve System.—Following is the weekly statement issued by the Federal Reserv« 
Board giving the principal items of the resources and liabilities of the Member Banks. Definitions of the different item» 
in the statement were given in the statement of Dec. 14 1917, published in the “‘Chronicle’”’ Dec. 29 1917, page 2523. 


STATEMENT SHOWING PRINCIPAL RESOURCE AND LIABILITY ITEMS OF REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK AND BRANCH CITIES AND ALL OTHER REPORTING BANKS AS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS OCT. 19 1921. 


Government Cpa sions. including the redemption about Oct. 15 of | New York City banks being $17,000,000. In consequence of the changes 
the outstanding lance of $382,500,000 of Treasury certificates issued | noted, total loans and investments of the reporting institutions show a 
6 and 9 months before, also pores ment of interest on the 4th Liberty bonds, decrease of $170,000,000 and those of the New York City member banks 
necessitating heavy withdrawals of Government balances from d epositary a decrease of $84, 
institutions, are responsible for the Lpesmeepes changes in condition on 5 Oct. 19 In connection with the large redemption o tions of the Government 
of 809 member banks in leading ci the reporting banks show a reduction of borrowings from the Federal 

All cioanes of ome show smaller figures than the week before: Mgene reserve banks from $900,000,000 to $829,000,000. or from 6.0 to 5 6% 
secured by U. &. Government obligations by $12,000,000, loans secured by | of their total loans and investments. For the New York City banks, 
stocks and tied by $2,000,000, and all other loans and discounts, rep- | decrease in total accommodation at the = reserve bank from $216,000 000 


resenting tar commercial and industrial loans by yom 000,000. For | to ones. 000,000 and from 4.5 to 3.3 % in the ratio of accommodation is 
the member banks in New York City reductions of $12,000 000 in ‘‘Gov- 


ernment paper’ and of $65,000,000 in commer:iai loans, as against an Net withdrawals of Government deposits during the week totaled $340,- 
increase of $5,000,000 in loans secured by corporate obligations, are noted. | 000,000. Other demand deposits =. the other hand, increased by $185, 
Changes in the holdings of Government securities include, besides a | 000,000 and time deposits by $19,0 Member banks in New York 


decrease of $4,000,000 in the amount of U. 8S. bonds and Victory notes, | City report net withdrawals of $146. “600 ,000 of Government Thy as 
reductions of $21, 000,000 in Treasury notes and of $51,000,000 in Treasury against increases of $111,000,000 in net demand deposits and of $4,000 
certificates. Co ndi ng On changes for the New York City banks include | in time deposits. 

a nominal increase bonds and Victory notes and reductions of Reserve balances of the reporting institutions with the Federal reserve 
,000 in RR notes and of $23,000,000 in Treasury certificates. | banks are shown $11,000,000 larger than the Pedy: before, the co nding 
Investments of the reporting banks in corporate securities are shown $30,- | increase for New York City being about $4 000 000. Cash in vault shows 
Onn now) eerer_ than the week before, the corresponding increase for the | a decline of about $5,000,000, allin New York City. 








- 


1. be for all reporting member banks in each Federal Reserve District at close of business Oct. 19 1921. Three ciphers (000) omitted. 





Federal Reserce District. Boston. |wew York! Philadel. Cleveland | Richm’d.\| Atlanta. | Chicago. |St. Louts.\Minneap.i\Kan. Ctty| Dallas. 


Wumber of reporting banks 49 112 58 w 4 11 37 
Loans and discounts, including bills re 
discounted with F. R. bank x $ $ $ x x 
Loans sec. by U.8. Govt. obligations. 34,996; 225,489 63. 847) 5s, 300 20,012 72,997 18,846 11,890 
Loans secured by stocks and bonds._.| 190, 230) (1,322, 359, 188,478 337 ,466 51,88 433,531) 119,556 31,452 
All other loans and discounts 596 — 605 a 356 783) 660,138 326, '303 315,682\1,154,722| 300,518 233,418 


























35 52 











37,866 143,849 3,032,079 
869 204,035 749,914 7,873,541 


Total loans and discounts 3 604,108)1,051,904) 459,268) 387,577/1,661,250| 438,9 276,760! | 248,831 919,934 11,477,260 
8. bonds i ; 46,776; 109,331) 61,129) 30,249) 71,13 26,8 15,939 33,895 
. 8. 3 | : 13,774, 3,622 2,094 810 2,937 1,276: 
. 8. Treasury notes 4,228 232 1,353 1,323 622 
.8. Gertificanes of indebtedness 2,269 793 1,281 5,134 3,085 
Other bonds, stocks and securities... | 142,328) 744. 808) 156, 833 277.676, 650.629| 37,249| 359 21,595 (712, 


1 
10,250 175,839 2,092,861 
Total loans, disc’ts & investments. incl | | 
bills rediscounted with F. R. Gonk-~._|1,016,340/5,405,098 830,778)1,464,247| 581,145 143, ,281' 297, 957 1, 234. 913 14,831,385 
Reserve balance with F. R. Kank 77,369, 601,463, 63,513 87,874) 31,618 8| 177 39,331) 15,830! 19,989 519 1,254,799 
21,236| 100,446| 17,032, 30,678, 14,921| 9 52 6 38'270 305,062 
Net demand deposits................-| 747,6544,650, 639. 619, 231) 825,808 300,805 595,529 10.247.714 


179,782) 456,596, 43,809, 427,424) 127,649] 140,380) 656, 3} 103,820 57 547,655 2,961,392 
Government deposits - | 11,409 65,076. 11,987) 11,469 4,632 ; 4,7 3,139 ae, 140,446 


$ $ $ $ 
| 6,930 26,171 571,640 




















Bills payable with Federal Reserve Bank | | | 
Secured by U. 8. Govt. obligations. | 4,118 26,940; 14,597) 22,086) 11,781 5,365 25,852 215,964 
All other...___ Ae 27 1 178 614 420 1.339 

Bilis rediscounted wi h F. R. Bank: | 
Secured by U. 8. Govt. obligations 3,91 2,737, 14,038, 3,711] 1,684, 6,877 61 2,147, 266 2,728 46,122 
All other 28.802 138.643 24.158 74.570 40.957 40,033 29,053' 33,060 16,065 28.507 565,750 























All F. R. Bank Cities. rr. R. Branch Cittes.\Other Selected Cities,| Total. 
Oct. 19 ‘Oct. 11-12 


Oc Oct. 19 | Oct. 11- “12 Oct. 19 (Oct. 11-12 Oct. 19 = Pore 19 "21/0ct. 11-2°21 0c. 22 *20 
Number of reporting banks. 51\ 280! 280. 
_eans and discounts, incl. bi! s redis- | 


211 211 823 
counted with F. R. Bark | $ ~ $ | $ $ | $ x g t $ 
Loans sec. by U.S. Govt. oblig’ns, 203 463, 215, 460 51 (919) 54, 329, 399, 410,452, 97,602) 98,11 571, 584,112; 914,407 
Loans secured by stocks & bonds-_|/1,161,2821,156,663 313, 746) 320 564) 2,152,938) 2,159,447| 463,119, 462,647 ae ain? 3,032,079| 3,033,868) 3,105,903 
All other loans and discounts... .|2,311, 067)2, 375 604! 736 289) 751 073) 5,064,695, 5,158 7731, 450 ,652)1,455,7 1, 358,194)1 369.611 7,873,541) 7,984,11 

—— loans and d! counts 3, pat ae 747 72711, 101,9541,125, 966! 7,616,701) 7,728,672'2,011,373|2,016,492)1,849,186)1 ot a 477, ll 





i 
; 
| 
/ 
i 














602, a 
.& eee 451,473 448,544 212,861) 215,259| 215,79 5,253 880,133 7,872 
SY Victory notes . 


87 
- 12 11,592 95,95 99,110; 37,9 38,283, 22,01 773306 aT, 160 193,494 
Treasury notes . “ | 





; 5,238 87,631 101,101 
_ 8. certificates of ‘ndebtedness_.. 36, . | 65,275 


: 102,908 

ther bonds, sto: k: and securitics_- | :1,156,7 1,127,721 
Total loans & d'so’ts, & invest’ts, 
incl. bills redisc ted with F.R.Bk_}4,689,978)4,774, sai, 292,652)1,320, 4311 
Reserve balance with F.R. Bank...| 557,771) 554, cE 129,398] 125,307 





Cash ip vault. 86,892) 91,7 30,435 
4,183,947 4,073,112, 904,14 
86,217; 281,9 312,860 ,387, , 
Government. d: posits 62,406; 208,087 8,59 é , 2,33 140 480 151,849 
Hillis payable * ith F. R. | 
Sec’d by ' .8. Govt. ar aaathing: .| 40,853) 83,268) 8,376 674,652 
| 1 


1,54 1,33 2,0 2,705 
Bilis redisc: unted with F. R. Bank: | | : 
Bec’d by U.8. Govt. obligations. 2,09 2,39 1| 1,695 


j , 7, 254,915 
All otber 112,485) 130, ae 37,368; 41,769 3 1 593, ,487| 1,271,424 
ages | “J pie payable & rediscount: 


Rank to tota! loan’! | : | 
ry ids ta rg per cent... 3.3) 4.% 3.7 3 F! 


. Comparable figures not available. 
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Wall Street, Friday Night, October 28 1921. 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks.—The tone of the 
security markets has improved this week and the volume of 
business has substantially increased. While fear of an ex- 
tensive railway strike has not been at all general in Wall 
Street, nevertheless the possibility of such a catastrophe has 
restricted operations more or less for some time past. Now 
that this menace has practically vanished there is increasing 
interest in Stock Exchange operations. 

The better feeling began to be manifest on Tuesday when 
the transactions in stocks were nearly twice the recent 
average and prices began to recover. The movement 
towards higher prices has been a moderate one, however, 
and doubtless will so continue until the railway labor matter 
is more permanently settled and, perhaps, until there is a 
larger improvement in industrial and commercial activities. 
The latter will come when freight rates make it possible. 

The operations of the week have carried more than % of 
the list of active stocks to a higher level of prices. Some 
industrial shares have moved up 3 to 4% points while the 
railway group makes a more modest showing. 

The following are sales made at the Stock Exchange this 
week of shares not represented in our detailed list on the 
pages which follow: 





OCKS 


ST . Range for Week. 
Week enaing Oct. 28. 


Lowest. | Highest. 


Range since Jan. 1. 
Lowest. | Highest. 














Par. $ per share. | $ per share. 
American Bank Note.50| 2 §3 Oct 24) 53% Oct 22) 46% 
Preferred ' Oct 25| 47% Oct 25) 43% 
% Oct 24| 49% Oct 24) 42 
Oct 26; 92% Oct 24) 83% 
Oct 25) 9 Oct 27) 7 
14 Oct 27) 11% 
Oct 28) 66% 
Oct 25 95 
Oct 26) 48 
Oct 27) 834 
Oct 24, 1 
Oct 26 | 10 
Oct 24 820 
Oct 28 103% 
Oct 26) 24% 
Oct 26 14% 
Oct 25) 51 


$ per share.$ per share. 
Feb 


63 
Jan 92% Apr 
Oct) 29 Jan 
Aug! 14 Oct 
Jan 75% Oct 
Jan'112% May 
Sept, 6'» , Oct 
Sept 66 Oct 
Sept 18% Oct 


American Chicle__no par 
Am Malt & Grain stmpd 
American Radiator. _.25 
American Snuff 


ist pref (7%) 

Particip pref (6%) .10€ 
Assets Realization__-__1¢€ 
Atlantic Petroleum. _-_25)1 
Atlantic Refining. ___ 100 

Preferred 100 
Barnedall, Class A____25 

Class B 25 
Brooklyn Union Gas_ 106 
Brown Shoe, Inc____100€ 
Brunswick Terminal_100€ 
Calumet & Arizona___10 
Case (J I) Plow___no pa 
Central RR of N J__. 
Certain Teed Prod no par . 
C & E Ill tr ree ast paid. 

Pref trust rects Ist pd-_ 
© 8t P M & Omaha__100 

100 
Cluett, Peabody & Col0€ 

Preferred 100 
Colo Fuel & Iron, pf.100 
Continental Insurance .25 
Cuban-Am Sug, pref_100€ 
Davison Chemical.no pa 
Deere & Co pref__._100 Oct 28 60 
Detroit United Ry ___10€ 70 
Emerson Branting’m.100€ 3 | 4 May 

Preferred 1 | 24 Jan 
6 €9 | 57 pt: Oct 
42 Jan 
—90 May 
May 





Apr 
May 
Jan 
May 
Jan 
Oct 
Oct 
Jan 
May 
Apr 
Mar 
Jan 
May 
May 
Jan 
June 
Jan 
Jan 
Oct 
Jan 
Feb 
May 
Apr 
May 


July 110% 
June 27 
June 35 
Jan 73% 
Feb) 43 
» Aug) 5% 
Jan! 53 
Oct 10% 
Oct'209 
Aug: 44 
June’ 7% 
Aug) 7% 
June, 63 
July; 80 
June!) 62'4 
Apr 86 
Apr lol 
% Aug 65% 
Oct, 95 
Mar, 44 
Oct, 80 
Oct) 75 


Oct 25101 
0% Oct 27 60% 

Oct 26, 68 

Oct 25 40% 


Gen Am Tank Car.no par 
Genera! Cigar, pref__10€ 
Homestake Mining__10€ 
lll Central—RR Secu 
stock trust certifs____ 
Leased line stock _ . 100 
Indian Refining 
Internat Nickel, pref.100| 100) 74 
Invincible Oil rights. ___|35,700 
Cen 1 100 


Oct 
Oct 
Jan 
May 

» Oct 


Oct 
May 
May 

Oct 
May 
May 

Oct 
May 


; June 103% 
Aug 79% 
June, 27% 
May 7 
Aug 45% 
Aug 
Aug 
Oct 
Sept : 


Market Street Ry__.100 
Prior preferred____ 100 
100 


Marlin Rock v t c_no par 
Martin Parry._._no par 
Maxwell Motor 2d pref 
etf of dep stmpd asstd 
Maxwell Mot Cl B.no 





Aug’ 
June 
July 
Aug 6 
Aug'148 
Aug 17% 
Aug 
Aug 
June! 

( Feb 
Apr’ 
Mar 
Oct 
Mar 
Oct! 
Apr 
Oct 80 


Oct 

Aug 104 
Jan 7% 
Oct 103 
Aug ill 
Oct 119 
Oct, 25% 
Jan 255 
Aug 20% 
Sept 175 
Oct! 100 
July, 106 
July, 47 
Mar 80 
Jan 13% 
May’ 62% 
6% June 


Preferred 


Penney (J C), pref _.10 
Phillips Jones____o pa 
Pre ed 1 


Standard Milling.-__- 

Stern Bros, pref 

Tem C & F PCIA.N0 pa 

Tex Pac Land Trust _1 

Third Avenue Ry...10 00) 

1 : Oct 26 150% 

100| 9444 Oct 25 94% 

Oct 27103 
Oct 25 39% 
Oct 24, 78 
Oct 25 131% 
Oct 26 58% Oct 26, 56 
Oct 26, 7% Oct 28) 


For volume of business on New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Boston exchanges, see page 1863. 


Apr 
Aug 
Jan 
Sept 
Mar 
May 
Mar 
Jan 
Feb 
June 
Oct 
Mar 
9% July 


26) § 
22; 4% 
27 |210 
27; 12% 
24 119 
Oct 25, 92 
Oct 27 100 
Oct 27| 36% 
Oct 26) 72 
Oct 25| 8% 


Wright Aeronaut.no pa 





| 


June 1% 1099 





State and Railroad Bonds.—Nofsales of State bonds 
have been reported at the Board'this week. 

_ The market for railwayfand industrial bonds responded 
liberally to the more cheerful outlook which has followed 
the railway strike failure. 

Of a list of 20 representative issues, including some of 
both groups,?not one has declined, even fractionally, and 
several are a full point higher thantlast week. Cuba Cane 
7s are exceptional in'an advanceJof nearly 3 points. No. 
Pac.-G. N. 614s have been in request at advancing prices. 

The total transactions in this department have hovered 
around the 12 million mark, above and below. 


Unitedj States Bonds.—Sales of Government bonds at 
the Board are limited to the various Liberty Loan issues. 





Datly Record of Liberty Loan Prices. 


First Liberty Loan High 
3%% bonds of 1932-47._.{ Low 
(First 3s) Close 
Total sales in $1,000 units 
Converted 4% bonds of{ High 

1932-47 (First 4s) Low 


Total sales in $1,000 units 


verted 44% bonds of 
1932-47 (First 4s) 


Total sales in $1,000 units 
Second Converted 4%% 
bonds of 1932-47 (First 


Oct. 22.\Oct. 24.}Oct. 25. 
92.54; 92.74 


ct. 27. 











432 











—) 








SS SSS Si 
35.3332 





(Second 4s) 
Total sales in $1,000 uni 
Converted 4%% bonds of 
1927-42 (Second 4s) 


Total sales in $1,000 units 
Third Li Loan 





ooo © 
wen Ww 
Gro On 
Seeus 


berty 
4%% bonds of 1928 
hird 


Victory Liberty Loan 
4% ve notes of 1922-23 


(Victory 3%s) 
Total sales in $1,000 units 


Note.—The above table includes only sales 
bonds. Transactions in registered bonds were: 
21 Ist 3%s 91.80 to 92.70 | 127 34 44s 


16 Ist 4%s 46 
1 2d 92.10 247 Victory 4%s 
----92.18 to 92.66) 10 Victory 3%s 


Quotations for Short-Term U. 8. Govt. Obligations. 


due. List. 
M aturtty. Rate. Bid. | Asked. Maturity. Raié. | Bid. | Askec 
Dec. 151921_...| 6% | 100% Avg. 1 1922....| 534 %| 100% | 100%, 
Feb. 16 1922._..| 5%%| 100% 4 ||June 15 1924....| 534% 101%| 102 
Mar. 151922.._.| 6% %| 100% ‘Mar. 15 1922_.-.- 5% | 100%| 100% 
Mar. 15 1922___. 100%, Sept. 15 1922.._.| 5% %\ 100%) 100% 


534 % 
5u%%7%' 100% Sept. 15 1924....| 54%%' 101%! 101% 





—- 












































Foreign Exchange.— 

To-day's (Friday's) actual rates for sterling exchange were 3 84% @ 
3 86% for sixty days, 3 90% @3 92% for cheques and 3 9144 @3 93% for 
cables. Commercial on banks sight 3 90% @3 92%, sixty days 3 82% @ 
3 84%, ninety days 3 80% @3 827% and documents for payment (sixty days) 
3 83% @3 85%. Cotton for payment 3 90% @3 92% and grain for pay- 


ment 3 90% es 92%. 

To-day’s (Friday's) actual rates for Paris bankers’ francs were 7.15@ 
7.19% for long and 7.21@7.25% for short. German bankers’ marks are 
not yet quoted for long and short bills. Amsterdam bankers’ guilders 
were 33.52@33.64 for long and 33.88@34 for short. 

Exchange at Paris on London, 54.10 francs; week’s range, 53.88 francs 
high and 55.65 francs low. 

he range for foreign exchange for the week follows: 

Sterling, Actual— Cheques. 
High for the week : oO “4 
oO 74 


7.37 
7.23 


0061 44 
.0053 4 


Paris Bankers’ Francs— 
ee eaauwa 7.29 
Low for the week My ys} 

Germany Bankers’ Marks— 

High for the week 
Low for the week 

Amsterdam Bankers’ Guilders— 
High for the week 
Low for the week 


Domestic Exchange.—Chicago, 
discount. Boston, par. San Fra 
premium. Cincinnati, par. 


.0062 % 
.0054% 


34.20 34.25 
33.93 33.98 
ar. St. Louis, 15@25c. per $1,000 
nc , par. Montreal, $85 per $1,000 


The Curb Market.—Curb market securities were gener- 
ally active and strong this week and ry for some irregu- 
larity at times, due to profit taking, trading was uniformly 
good. Chief interest again centred in Oil shares. Mara- 
caibo Oil was a feature. After a drop from 24%4 to 23 it 
ran up to-day to 26%, the close being at 26%%. Simms 
Petrol. was also an active feature and rose from 7% to 8%. 
Standard Oil (Ind.) eased off at first from 794 to 7834, then 
sold up.to 8014, the close to-day being at the high figure. 
Atlantic Lobos Oil after early advance from 11% to 13%, 
sank to 10% and finished to-day at 10%. Grenada Oil im- 
proved over a point to4'%. Merritt Oil advanced from 10% 
to 11%, with the final figure to-day 11%. Among indus- 
trials Gillette Safety Razor was strong on the announcement 
of the declaration of a stock dividend. From 168% it ad- 
vanced to 178, the close to-day being at 176%. Burns Bros. 
B stock after loss of a point to 30 sold up to 30%. Wm. 
Farrell & Son improved about a point to 18. Glen Alden 
Coal rose from 41 to 43%. Texas Gulf Sulphur advanced 
over a point to 284% and ends the week at 28. 
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HIGH AND LOW SALE PRICE—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT. 





Saturday 
Od. 22. 


onday Tuesday |) 
| Oct. 24" | Oct. 25. 


“oa Thursday 
| Oct. 27. 


tday 
Oda. 28. 


STOCKS 
NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


On basis of 100-share lots 


PER SHARE 
Range for Prectous 
Year 1920 





Lowest 


Lowest 





$ ver share | $ per share | $ per share 


B51, 
B0le 
*2 
84 


8553 
8012 


R5l1e 
80 





86 
8014 
2 


86 
BAM, 


5034 
7\8 
4lo 


112 
54 


21s 

212 

7 
15%, 
24 
3714 
6712 


134° 


6 
241,' 


‘12 
20 


4 55 
108 








12812 13 
*10812 111 1107s *10812 
*17l2 1812 oie he Se 

*39 40 39 

5 5 5l4 5l4 

*125 128 13012 *125 
Vig Gig Clg 10% 

49 49 51 | 1 

64 64 641g 64 

6514 65%, 65, +66 
321g 3312 331g 32% 
*8l, 87%, Sig = *8ly 
seas at ies ike 2514 2A4ls 
50 | *461le 

91 le 





onal *46 
90 91llg 924 
*105 *105 108 
4%, 412 43 453 
55g 5ig 5 5le 
361g 36%, 387 3712 37% 
748, 74%, 75 75: 76 


917%, 
108 


9212 
#10712 108 
45, 4 


4212 
73g 
69 


8Glg 841 
13114 1291s 


5g 
55g 
38! 
75 








$ per share $ per share | $ per share 


851, 
R012 
8418 
3614 
507, 
7 
4\l4 
llilg 
535g 
*11¢ 
*11o 


7 
*15%, 
23 

BAI, 
66 
10012 
315g 
#7814 
66 
43%, 
35 


«= 


“\*100- 


10514 
#216 
*3 
11% 
1712 
1214 
93, 
3014 
*f 
1910 

*95 

15g 


| 
231s 
6 
*17 


54 
*104 
42\4 


7%, 
*63 


~~ a 


#21 
1814 
4012 
*4 


9 
#10712 
45g 
5le 
7 


8 
130 | *10 


857 
801s 
2 


R58, 
whi sie 
*24 

361, 
*5O0le 

*7 
41g 
1115 
534, 
#1 lo 


63,4 
15le 
231g 
3614 

67 557%, 
10016 *100!10 
321%, 31% 
7912 *77\e 
43%, ---- 
Si 
E Ey | 5lle 

10212 101 
106 

*21e 

*3 


12 
*17ie 
124 
693 
3012 
*6 


*19 
* 15g 
*13, 


-———- 





4 
13012 130 
.... *10812 
1914 195, 
44 | *39l2 

624 61g 


*10 
52 


11 
5214) 
6434 


“s- 


853! S8lz2 
24 


| “4612 46: 


921, 902 
108 ,*107 
5 | 45g 
55g 
37 
74le 


55g 
3814 
75 


448 
1 1280 112%, 
55s 


“B3lg 


5514 
*] lg 
#115 
7 
1614 
24\4 
3758 
67 67%, 
10219 et 
33 327 
79 73° 
67 | *67 
aot: 


Slits 








Ble 


¢2 
108 
43, 





55g 
3712 


7453; 75 


86 
80 


5578 | 


35'\2 


7614 





bid 
113% 








609 
12,100 
3,909 








Ratliroads Par 
—_ & Santa nam, 
10 


Atianta Birm & Mitahiee ~~ “h08 
Atiantic Coast Line RR..100 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Brookiyn Rapid Transit..100 
Certificates of deposit... 
Canadian Pacific 


Chic & East Illinois trust rects 
Do pref trust rects 


6% preferred 


100 
400| Cleyv Cin Chic & St epee 


Delaware Lack & Western. 50 
Duluth 8S & ae 


Great Northern pref 100 
[ron Ore properties_No par 
Gulf Mob ? Nor tr ctfs._..100 
100 


Do pref 100) 
' Kansas City Southern. ..100; 


Do A. a. 


Do D 
Lehigh Valley 


Louisville & Nashvilie....100 
Manhattan Ry guar 100 
Minneap & St L (mew)_...100 
Minn yt P 8 8 Marie...100 

100 


Do pref 100 
Missouri Pacific trust ctfs_100 
Do pref trust ctfs 100 
Nat Rys of Mex 2d pref_..100 
New Ori Tex & Mex vt 0. 


| New York Central 
0; N Y Chicago & St outa” .7100 
100 


First preferred 


N Y Ontario & Western...100 
Norfolk & Western 00 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 
Pere Marquette v tc 
Do omy yd vtc....100 
Do pre 100 


p 50 

St Louts-San Fran tr ctfs..100 
Preferred A trust ctfs_..100 
St yg — wreunenergatet 


pref 
Southern Pacific Co 
Southern etree 


fic 100 
Twin City Rapid Transit. .100 
a oe — 1( 


pre 
_ Alr A eran Inc....No par 


Ajax Rubber I Oe. ua 50. 


00| Alaska Gold Mines 


2.300: 








10 
Alaska Juneau Gold Min'g 10 
Allied — & Dye....No par 


Do 


| I 
| — autiaainea’ Chem. 100 


MeL... »~csseobes ee 
my tg Beet Sugar 


Do pref 100 
Amer International Corp. .100 


0: American La France F ~- 





101 June 20 


35 Augi7 





$ per share 
77'‘gJune 24 
75le Jan 7 
1% Get 27 
77 <Apr27 
30% Mar 11 
47 Mar l4 
Sept 30 
312Sept 30 


46 June 20 
l4 Apr 28 


14 June 18 
22 June 20 
32 June 21 
60'g Apr 14 
95 July 1 
22%, Mar 11 
68%, Mar 12 
561sJune 21 
32 June 21 
Feb 3, 

Jan g 

Jan 3 

Jan 26 

Apr 14 

Aug 25 

15g Mar 24 
41, Oct 14 
113g Mar 12 
16!sJune 21 
llls Apr 14 
60 June 14 
255sJune 24; 
6 Oct ls 
1814 Oct 17) 








; 8512 Mar 12; 


llg Aug yt 
5%, Oct 1) 
18!2 Feb 7) 
4512 Jan 25' 
10 Mar ll: 
1753 Aug 25) 
47\gJune 21: 
97 Apr lé¢ 
35g * 4 31! 

614 Oct 14: 
63 Aug 24 
83 Aug 22 

llg Aug 25) 

2le Aug 25 
16 Mar li, 
3312 Mar 11) 

312 July 28 
46 June 21) 
6ilgJune 21) 
39 June 20. 
58 July 16. 
54 June 24 
127g Oct 18 
16 Marli 
8853Jtine 21 
6114June 14 
$21,June 23 


70 Mar il 
60%,June 20 
36\2June 24 
38'!3 Aug 26 
19!, Mar il 
277sJune 23 
191eJune 22 
28 June 24 
Zig Oct 13 
5 Oct13 
67!2June 21 
17%gJune 20 
42 June 21 
161g Jan 5 
36i2 Jan 10 
111 June Zi 
62%, July 18| 6 
Aug 24 


1253 Mar i7| 

slg Oct 17 
14!sJune 23 
1744 Oct i8 
57 Oct l7 

7lsJune 21 
13!sJune 21 
23 Oct18 


261g Jan 3 
ll Seor 2 


30 June 21 
17 sen 2 
&aMay 25 

5g Oct 17) 
34 Aue td’ 
83 June 23 
281, Ane 24 
67's Aug 26 
2 lp Aue 29 
51 Au 9 
2 te Oct 17 
55 June 22 
29's Aue i0. 
23'eJune 21: 
76443 une 25 
115tgJune 17 
108 May 23 
157gJune ” 


u 
114 July 15 
Aprl4 





21'4 Aug 25 

77s Aug 23 
1714 Aug 24 ~ 
3973 Aug 20 
73'2June 20 
98'\,Jubpe 20 


6314 Aug 26 








15144May 9) 
223%4May 9| 
15%, Jan 12 
791g Jan 29 
3212 Mar 4) 
1ligMay 10) 
26 Feb i 
98 Aug 
573 Jan 25 
16 Jan 25) 
287gMay 6: 
2 Mar 30 
1412 Jan 13 
28 Jan 25) 
597, Oct 3 


118 July 6) 


5812 Jan 25) 
14%May 9 
73\4May 9 
93 Janil 
3 Jan 3l 
5% Jan 10 
2314May 18 
445, Oct 7 
65g Feb 7 
77le Feb 17 
7412 Jan 12 
6l2g8ept ¥ 
69 Sept 19 
§xleSept 6 
2812 Jan 12 
2314Sept 30 
1047, Feb 19 
88 Jan 28. 
41% Jan 12 
237gMay 18 
; *t | 





101 
247g Jan 13 
60 Janl3 
27isMay 16 
5512 Apr 7 
123% Sept 24 
673, Mar 10 
1244Mar 4 
26 Mar 3 
9 May 9 
24lsMay 10 
15!sMay 
lllsMay 


37isMay 


50% Oct 4 
194g Jan 8 
52's Feb 17 
40 Jan 12 
B9!e Jan ll 
lls Feb 9 
134, Feb 9 
55i2 Jan 13 
937%, Jan 26 
39'4May 2 
83 Marz2z3 
65'2 Jun 6 
90 Jann 20 
Si Febisé 
747, Jun & 
65'eNay 2 
32% Jan 29 
SS Janu 20 
144 5 io 
114 Feb 25, 
23's Jav 28 
67 Apr 26 

8%, Jan i! 
135 May 9 
13*gsMay 18 
57%May 18 
434 Oct 25 
66 out se 
5B4gMay 6 
144g Apr 18) 
6212 Jan 31) 
@3 Jan 29) 
03128ept iO) 
10714 Feb 26 
10 Jan 7| 


444,May 2 
83 Jan 20 





S per shate 
76 Feb 
72 May 
4\4 
z82 Dec 
2753 Feb 
401g June 
9% Aug 
5le Sept 

109%, Dec 
47 


=S3" PRE 
teteeee: 


ot i te 

ro = 
te 
c 
® 


sya 
aauyeay 











— 
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— 


PETEREETETES EERE EEE ott ee eg 


SeseStEssz 


re oe 


SpeRSeEE=" SE SSFP irRess 


2 
33 


FOES? 


EOSEPEFS 


~ 
a 
C=] 
- 


SSsSIERSRGE 
seedoooeeeseksesagesseee sees 


ge 
ae 923 


Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Jaa 
J 
Apr 
00% Jan 
17% Jutie 
Jan 
Jan 


ee 





* 4'd and asked prices; no sales on this day. 
ebare for share, to stock of Glen Alden Coal Co at $5 per share and ex-dividend (100% ia stock Aug. 22) 


£ ex-rights. 


| Less thun 100 share: 


a Ex-dividend and righté. 


zt Ex-dividend. 


6 Ex-righte (June 15) to subseribe 
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Por sales during the week of stocks usually ima: tive, see second preceding page. 
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HIGH 4ND LOW SALE PRICE—PER SHARE, 


NOT PER CENT. 





Monday 
Oct. 24. 


Tuesday 
Od. 25. 


Wednesday 
Oct. 26. 


Thursday 
Oct. 27. 


Prétday 
Oct. 28. 


STOCKS 
NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


PER SHARE 
Range Since Jan. 1 
On basis of 100-share iota 


PER SHARE 
Jer 
Year 1920 


—— 





Lowest 


Lowest 


Highest 





231g 2312 


527s 
75le 
363, 
75 


125%, 
12419 
7614 














9 S 
*32 36 
0714 115 


$ per share 
77% 777%) 
23% 23%, 
5210 
8 
3519] 
75 








"9714 115 | 


$ per share 


*7712 79le 
237%, 2Ale 


"513g 541s 


3!g 
ll 


44 
2812! 


417. 
87 
22% 


$ per share 
78 


79 











10!2, 


40 

49 

28% 
159 


10314 
1332 


9 
40 
*96 115 


| 28 

| 152 

*100 
135% 
95s 


| . 
*97 115 


247%, 
82% 
53%, 


$ per share 
*76 8 





*32 


*97 115 


$ per share 
77% «77% 
25 25le 


1414, 14% 
l 18 \4 
191g 191s 





28 
—=«i1“S? 


42% 
50 
28 
152 
*1011le 108% 
135g idl, 

914 D4 





33 84 
*97 115 





360| Chandler Motor Car... 


pref 00 
80; Co: ao ow in nat No Par 
Consolida 


'600| Dome Mines, Ltd 


00 Do pref 
. Famous tr ey No 





, Gulf States Steel tr ctfs___100 
00; Hendee Manufacturing... 100 











Indus. & Miscell. (Con.) Par 
Am Smelt Secur pref ser A. 100 
Am Steel Fdry tem ctfs.33 bo 





Atlantic Fruit No par 
At] Gulf & W I SS Line...100 
pref 100 


Do pref 
Bethlehem Steel Corp__.. 00 
Do Class B 


Do pref 00 
Do cum conv 8% pref_.100 
Booth hey roo 


Butterick 100 
Butte & Superior Mining... 10 
Caddo Central Oll& Ref No Par 
California Packing....No par 
California Petroleum 


Do pref 
Cerro de Pasco Copper.No par 
_No par 
Chicago Preumatic a 


Columbia Gas & Electric. _100 
— Graphophone No oe 


ted Cigar....No par 

Do pref 100 
Censo! Distributors, Inc No par 
Censolidated Gas (N Y)__100 


Consolidated Textile. . No par 
Continental Can, Inc 


Do pret. 
Contint’] Candy Corp.No par 


Elk Horn Coal Corp 
Endicott-Jehnson 


Do preferred (8%). »” 100 
ere Mining & Smelting 


Do Deb stock ont -- oe 
Do Deb stock (7%)_..100 
ee Co (B F)... No fot 


Guantanamo Sugar....No par 
Haskell & Barker Car_.No par 


Houston Oil of Texas 
Hupp Motor Car Corp.... 10 





Indiahoma Refining ..... 5 
Inspiration Conse Copper... 20 
Internat Agricul Corp_._.100 

{ 100 


: 
Internat Harvester (new). 100 


Do pref (mew)........100. 


3 Int Mercantile Marine. ...100 


Do prt... eis « ae 


| Internat Motor Truck. .-No por 


Me itt eret... -ciéccceoome 
Do 2a pre 
International Nickel (The)25 
international Paper 
Do stamped p 
Invincible Oll 1B ae iO 
Iron Products Corp....No par| 
Island Ol] & Transp vtec... 10) 


00] Jewel Tea, Inc 100! 


Do 
Jones Bros Tea, Inc 
Kelly-Springfieid Tire 
Temporary 8% pref._..100 


( ] 
Lee Rubber & Tire....No par 


400) Liggett ~ > heey Tobacco. roo 


Do 1 
Loew's eat oS sae par 


900) Loft Incorporated 


No par 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit tr ctfs_100. 
Do 24d preferred 100 


$ per share 
63 Janll 
18 Aug 24 





58, 
111%June 21 
86 Aun 27 
110 Jan 3 
57 Feb ?2i 
93 Feb?2l 
2013 Aug 12 
6% Sept 1 
227, Aug 22 
31% Aug 25 
24 Jan 26 
55%, Jan 6 
45 Jen 5 
91 Sept 27 
1% Oct 1 
18 Junet7 
15%June 17 
SigJune 13 
50% Aug 5 
62\4June 24 
95 June 27 
39l2June 24 
41ieJune 23 
87 June 13 
90 June 24 
3 Aug 20 
88 Jan 8 
8l14 Jan 8 
314 Aug 24 
141, Jan 3 
1014June 20 
7% Aug 22 
535s July "7 


221g Aug 24 
571, Aug 24 
23 Mar i0 
B81, Oct 7 
47 Aug 25 

9 Mar 9 
1912 Mar 30 
19 Feb 24 
22 July 29 
62 June 20 

2% Aug 24 

014 Aug 24 
28%,June 21 
21144June 24 
6 Oct 24 


8212 Aug 25 
lp Aug 26 
59 June 20 





06 June 15 
221g Aur 22 
49 Aug 25 
77 June 27 
55g Oct 3 
13ip Oct 3 
1 17g Oct 14 
101g Jan 3 
16 Jan 24 
52 Jan 5& 
87 Jan 5 





445, July 21 
74% July 22 

5 June 18 
21 Sco BO 
75 oe 


G an 

19 July 21 
612 Oct 19 
25 June 2i 


Lite Aug 24 
38%, Aug 24 
67 Aug 25 


141, Jan 3 
3212 Aug 24 
70\4May 31 
16 Marti 

81, Jan 3 
32 June 23 
40 Jan 3 
1712 Jan 14 
13814 Jan 22 








30 
9412J une 23 





831g Oct 13 
4312May li 


112 Sen’ 29 





5% Jan 27 
95 


Jan 
28 Aug 2 
15%May 2 
193g Apr 19 
67% Sept 27 
4953May 14 


12% Feb 10 
2714May 1h 


34 
6214 Feb 10 
42\4May 9 
60%, Jan 11 
80 Feb il 
10 Mar 26 
9134 O¢t = 


66 Jan 29 
98 Jan ¢ 


13819 Mar 18 
16144 Jan 11 


177%3May 2 
5812 Jan il 
57\2:May 17 

30 


Apr 
16214 56; 19 


10512 Feb 
2112 Mar 28 


18 Mar ll 


May 6) 
112!2 Oct 25) 
6 8 














i$ ger share 
61 i 
26 


eee 


i 
B25 


aS p28, S8QS8agob3282 
THEEAtTE tHe eee e et ttt tied 














Dec|) 33 “Mar 
ov 


50 War 
031g Jan 


epeedessee 


SE33 
SEEDEEEESESSEEEESSceE 


ES5*2E° 


ee 
BE 





* Bid and asked prices: no aaies op this day 


4 Lets than 100 #hares. 


4 &x-div. and rtents. ® Par vatue $106. 


0 Oid Stock. 


se &x-dividend. 
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For sales during the week of stocks usually inactive, see third preceding pate 








HIGH AND LOW SALE PRICE—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT. 


ee 








- Saturday e 


Monday 
Od. 24. 


Tuesday | 
ciated 


| Wednesday | Thursday 
Od. 26. | 


Oct. 27. 


Friday 
Oct. 28. 


EXCHANGE 


PER SHARE 
Range Since Jan. 1 
On basis of 100-share lots 


PER SHARE 








$ per share | $ per share 


#145 
#100 
70 
“24 24 
88 89 
10614 
225s 
1312) 
2319) 
54 
93 


18% 
14 


150 
104 
70 | 


i 


24 


,*100 





*145 


70 
*55 

2434 
*86 
100 


101% O41 


224, 
134 


23 
*5219 
*92 

17% 

13% 
10912 
*20 

5812 

+7, 


150 
104 
70 
58 
25 
89 





$ per share | $ per share | $ per share 
14614) 
104 (*102 


145\4 
*101 

*58l2 

*55 


144 1447s 
*58le 
*55le 5714 
26 27 
8612 8714 
*100 100!le 
1051, 107 
80 0 
2252 
134, 
2314 
*54 
*92 
18%, 
1344 
116 
10912 
*20 
6044 
1g 
40\4 
*84 
76 
*103 
12\g 
*27 
#515, 


70 


227s 
13% 
23%, 
5Ale 
191g 
134%, 
116 
109%, 
25 


10512 *102 


*100 


14312 14514 
04 
70 
58 
265 


*58lo 
*55le 
2514 
85le 


10314 
*75 
2212 
134, 
2314 
#5210 
*G2 
191g 
1214 
116 


23le 2: 
60 
*7g 
41 
*84 
76\g 
103 
12'g 


*27 

*515g 
40'8 
361le 





$ per share 


*144 
*102 


ig 10914 


Highest 





ee 
STOCKS : 
NEW YORK STOCK 

= 


mee Indus. & Miscell. (Con.) Par 
P 100 


Do 





Do pref 
Miami Beoner 
Middle States Ol! Corp... 10 
| Midvale Steel & Ordnance. 50 
ee" mgs 100 
Do 100 
Mont Worta&GollisGorp No par 
National Acme 50 
To oa Biscult 


13\4 


Dp 
400| Nat ‘Conduit & Cable..No par 
Nat — g & Stamp bate 


pref 50 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal_.100 
Nunnally Co. (The)...No par 
Oklahoma Prod & Ref 


* 


on N& 


— 
~~ 





eeuesges 


BEEEE 


sssss 


— 
-_— O- We OD 
' 
i 
1 


s$3533 


to 


’ 


gy 100 
Republic Motor Truck.No par 
Royal Dutch Co (N whee” 
St Joseph Lead 


—_— 
CO = 


~ & 


| $ per share 


107. Feb 


Stile Aug 25 


70 Oct 15 
15% Jan 
10 July 20 


| 


3) j 


22 June 21| 


43 Aug 25 
9214 Oct 15 
1453 Aug 25 
1214 Oct 27 
102 Jan 4 
105 Aug 25 
16 Sent13 
447g Oct 18 
53Sept 19 

26 Aug 25 
89 June ll 
67% July 28 
100 June 20 
9 Mar 3l 
4712 Aug ,' 


31%, Aug 31 
20!2June 10 
SieMar 8 
wus 
2 Aug 
t 26 


26s Aug 25 

SigjAug 27 
4614 Jan 19 
2712 Mar 12 
381g Aug 25 
341, Aug 17 

67gJune 20 


82%, Jan 8 
121g Mar 15 
48 Aug 25 
83 June 22 
54 Jan 15 
89's, Aug 24 
24%, Oct 14 
2112 Aug 25 
67 July 28 
98 Apr 21 
ll Marl 
171gJune 20 
18 June 21 


7514 Oct 20 
612 Oct 27 
4612 Oct 17 
10!2 Aug 26 
1l4 Oct 17 


| 








109 


16412 Feb * 
70 Sept 22 
5712 Feb 2 
8912 Feb it 
9314 Apr 18 

192 Octlé 

16714 Jan 13 
94 Janil 
24 Apr 26 
1553 Apr 25 
83le Jan 4 
5614 Jan 11 
98 June l5 


12112Sept 14 
120 Jan 26 
3553 Jan 18 
7914May 16 
5 Jani10 
65 Feb 14 


13'gMay 11 
89 Febil19 
329 May 19 
57!eMay 18 


4llg Oct 25) 


37 Oct28 
39 Mar 29 
127g Jan 8 


79%, Feb 17 
71% Jan 12 
17 Jan17 
573gMay 17 
35'2 Jan 11 
3lle Jan 8 
42i4May 2 

Mar 28 


70'4May 19 
11053 Jan 21 
5lle Jan 11 
36%4May 6 
9014May 10 
Mar 3 
15 May lil 
38%4May il 
39!e Jan 12 
7314 Jan 13 
9614Mar 2 
2412 Jan 25 
697sMay 5 
13 Jani12 
512 Feb 16 





3512 





= 
“ 


S8SSzSSS3 


San Cecilia Sugar v t c. oe 
Savage Arms 100 


Corp 87g Oct 6 23%, Jan il 
Saxon Motor Car a No par 
Roebuck & 


Qls Oct 18 
591, Aug 23 
12% Mar 11 
307%, Oct 6 
161g Aug 25 
321gJ une 29 
68! 29 


4J une 
67%June 24| 8412 Oct 28 
124!sJune 13 171 Jan 13 
1051g Jan 3) 110 Jan 20 
Se0t23| 82 Feb 7 
r+! Jan 24 





TE 





TELERE EA EE EEE EEE 


800 oe “ag ae Steel & Iron 100 


7312 Feb 28 











80 8012) 8314 
15012 15012) 150%, 
109 109 1087s 1087 

7414) *67 7414 
2415) 24 24 
fa “Ba 3 As 
98 ' 38 e ... 971eSept 13 
31g 534 634 10%g Jan 7 
8 8 Superior 13% Jan 11 











7% 
414 
257g 
65 
86 


perior Steel 100 
Tenn Copp & C tr ctfs_No par 
Texas Company (The).... 25 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oll.. 10 
— Products ne-- 5a 





661g 
207 

5 26 
575g 577%, 
110 lll 


5214 53%, 
*13lg 14l,g 
*4 














Titettesittt este te tt 


207 Jan 
6214May 23 
19 May 6 
50 Mar 24 
7 Jani13 
2714 Jan 19 


Retail Stores..No par 
U 8 Cast Iron Pipe & vines 


Z 
° 
< 





q aaa 











10 
314 
28 
72% 
84 


8 
63 


Aug 
25'gJune 21 
20%, July 30 
57% July 30 

Aug 17 


8ll, 

8 
*61 63 
*82le 84 
361g 3612, 
125g 12% 
*97%, #10 
5lg 5% 


yiyeyivsvescesses 











isi | -s 
37 | 5 

13!2: White Oll Corporation. No par 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 5 


127g 
10 | *9le 
6g! 6 
28l2 *285, 
37 36l2 36 36 
it 11812 118% 12086" 11912 11912 
we-e| 112 1123 |*110 . 
‘ 4l 40\2 41 *30%e ..../ 
*70 | *70 74 | *70 | *70 
5914 59, *459 60 *57 ae *58 


74 
* Bid and asked prices; no sale on thisday. § Less than 100 shares, 





1012May ‘ 
42 May 3) 
47 Jan 7! 
121 Oct 20) 
112 Oct 13 
55'4May 5) 
70'g Aug 15| 81 Feb 11| 
54 Aug 8! 65%4Mar 4 


@ Reduced to basis of $25 par. 


33% 34 | 35 
118 1182 
+108 . 

















3012 Aug 25 











Do pref 100 
Worthington P&™Mvytc..100 

















ble 100° Do orefB 100 


t Ex-righte. a Ex-div. and rights. 





z Ex-div. @ Par $100. 





1871 








BONDS 
mM Y.STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week ending Oct. 25 


Price 
i He 4 


Week's 
Rance or 
Last Sale 


Low High! No 


71 May'2i ) 

85 Apr’20 ---- '.... .. 
99% Oct'2l ---- 

88 39 


89 | 

144 194%, 75 
101% 3=1021g ~227 
77% 3. 
9 *le 

R5%, 

921s 

69lg Oct'21) 

90 May'ls 
S7lg Auzg’21 
83 Apr’2! 
85 Sept’2l 
96 97 
2 94 May’21 
10014 June’21 
8) <Aug’2l 
86le 86 le 
93g 9314) 
7%, June’2U 
767% 79 
86 Mar'l7 
7812 795g 
82%, 8334 


BOND 
Bw. ¥Y.STOCEK EXCHANGE 
Week ending Oct 


A wn S$. Gevernment. 

Piret Li > Loan— 
8% of oat 1932 1947 

Oonv 4% of 1932 1947 

Conv 434 % af 1932 1947 

24 conv 4% % of 1932 1947___ 
Sseond Liberty Loan— 

4% of 1927 1942 

Gonv 414% of 1927 1942 
r Liberty Loan— 














=\>- Ast 


| 
S5%g .... 
ee. eae 
88\4 Sale 
104!2 Sale 
10214 Sale 





Buffalo R & P (Concluded) — 
All & West lst g 4s gu....1998 
Ciear & Mah ist gu g 58...1943 
Roch & Pitts Con lst g 6s 1822 

Canada Sou cons gu A 68...1962 

Oanadian North deb s f 78..1940 
25-year 3 f deb 644s--.... 1948 

Car Clinch & Ohio lst 30-yr 68.38 

Central of Ga lst gold 5e...971945 








Cay St Dy Se Cee 


-_ 


10-yr temp secur 66 June. .1929 
Chatt Div pur money g 48.1951 
Mac & Nor Div ist g 56..1946 
Mid Ga & At! Div 5s 94 
Mobile Div ist @ 56 19 
Cent RR & B of Ga coll g 58.1937 
ve Soe ee 198 


gister 
Am Dock & Imp gu 58__..1921 
N Y & Long Br gen g 48...1941 
Chesa & O fund & impt .-- 
lst consol gold 56 939 
Register 


berty 
4% % of 1928 1988 ....--.--.. 
“re Liberty 
43% Notes of 1923 | 1923 
354% Notes of 1922 1922 
1 registered 


a 


- 


Pree 





boi, 


cas Canal 10-30-yr 28 —--- 
Canal 3s 


Bpwcenace O2\4 G4lg 


78 Sale 


"791g Sale 
8312 Sale 


i | Hy | Stnce i 3 
~ Las: Sale | | 
92 44 Sale 92 04 9274 2249 | ad 0 93.40 
95 00 Sale '93.00 95. 00 6 94.00 100.50 
95 06 Sale 94.62 95 08 7486 ‘88 00 95.36 
99 62 Sale | 19 “6 99 62 2088 |95.86 99.90 
14t2 Oct’21 
10414 105%, |1021g 1045, 
99 July’l8 
7612 EU la 
75 7912 


New York stock Exchange—BOND Record Friday, Weekly and Yearly 
Week's 
Priday 
Oct. 28 | Jan. 1 ie 
93 1093409320 9340 585.24 94.36 
92.50 Sale 19210 9252 39'g5.34 9280 
93 03 Sale 192.56 93. 18.9152 52 |g5.34 93 30 
100 June'20| 190 100 
LO00% iOL's 
10itg Oct’21 
1001g _... 100 «21900 
7612 Sept'21 
FO tine 


Jan. 1 1909 the Exchange method of quoting bonds was changed and prices are now—“‘and interest™—except for income and defaulied bonds. 
Rane | 
Range or 
Be ast Low ion! No. No. Low ton 
93.38 -aule 9300 94.00 351 $3.40 95 50 
92.80 Sale (9216 92 $2 33 5 |85.30 93.10 
99 60 Sale 191.38 99.66 10762 95.56 99 66" 
100!e June’2% xi heft 
10444 135% 104 LO5'4 
1000s July’2t 
gots. LOLIg 
TI 51g “76le 
75 July’2i 


SaAZAmHMNeeOS OC wm 22 COVS 


‘ DE DoLoe oe 








Fereign Gevernmen:. 
argentine interna! 5e of 1909__. 
Selgium 25-yr exta lt 7K s €.1945 


he 


727 
101 Sale 


6 66 le 75 
10034 


199 
20-year convertible 4348_.1930 
O5ig 10414 946 


9412 Sale 
10043 sue 
10144 Sale 
10453 Sale 


94le 


87 


U7 44 


100 
101! 
103!2 


96%, 10212 
931, 102 
927 106 


70%8 .. 
6914 .... 
me eased 
Gee asad 


70'g Sept’21 


70 
82 
69 


Auz’2! 
Sept'21 
June'l9 





867s Sale 
99'2 Sale 
94 Sale 
93 Sale 
953g Sale 
9914 Sale 
99 Sale 
~ 47 Sale 
102% Sale 
82 Sale 


74g -._. 
66ig _.. 
68!p ...- 


70ig June’2! 
65 July’2) 
69 #£Apr’z) 
7 Apr’?! 
463, 
39 
75l2 
8134 
Oct’21 
Oct 19 


S614 
99 


Greenbrier Ry ist gu g 48.1940 
Warm Springs V ist g@ 5e..194! 
Chic & Alton RR ref g 3a._..1949 
Ratiway ist lien 3s 1950 
Chic Burl & Q—II Div 38.1949 
Illinois Div 4s 194 
Nebraska 








COrrO0OUZ2Z2>20u 


— 


8812 9ils 
"79% Sale” 








< LS) 
RESIS ESSERE SEER SESS SESE SSS ESECEEES 


Cs) we oO 
oer 


1958 
imp 4s g..1955 


103'2 Sale 
103 Sale 
104 Sale 
894 81 
100 Sate 
Git, Sale 


99'% 100 
90!2 Sale 
934 Sale 
90% Sale 








External loan 46 194 
Vanish Cun Municipal Se *' A"’1946/) F 
Series B_. ~-1944)| F 
Denmark external a f $8____1945/A 
Dominican Rep Cone Adm sf 65°58 
French Republic 25-yr ext 8c. 1945 

20-Year extern loan a 768-1068 

Gt Brit & Ireland (U K of) 


> 
° 








z 
z 


68'2 73 


52!2 Sale 
ae seat 
8} 
ihe 
65'4 714’ 
Be ee 
76 = 8&3 
70'2 Sale 
a a 
78'4 Sale 
55 Sale 
63 Sale 
62 Sale 
75 Sale 
57 Sale 
Se ‘sabe 
62'2 Sale 
Bera 
10 sock 
70% wove 
Go's: .cbs 

*89l4 
67 67% 
“Téle 77 
74 77 
93 Sale 

100 «101 
99 


681g May’21 
90 Sept'21 
32 Mar'l7 . 
51 525g “53 | 
98 98 2 | 
73'2 Oct’21 ---- 
71 4=6Oot 21 ..-..' 
714 Oct'21 
71% Sept 21 
78 Aug 2i1 
70 7012 
025g Feb'ls 
o9'e Aur 21. 
77\g 

53le 

60lz2 

60 


73% 

53!2 

90 

62 
102 Sept’ lv aace' | 
793 

54'4 Jan’ 21 i things 
91 

RU, 

67 

658 Jau’21 . 

7614 77 

me Oct’21 

96 


100 GOetRs cect 
9853 Fep’21 ....'| 
90 Sept’21 sorch: 90 901, 
9412 Peb’20 .-.- 

9244 93 3 “87% “93 


Yu's Nov’20 ..-- 
102% 10% | 29° “9914 105% 
96'4 104 


103 104 48 
10014 102%. 
| 706 


10l'g Oct’19 .... 
102!g Oct’21 .... 

Mar’2i ....'; 76 

Aug’2Zi ....' 6461. 
O3\s 








ped o 
Guar Tr Co ctfa of dep <eEBs 
Ohic & Ind C Ry lat 64_...1936)3 j 
Chicago Great West ist 46...1959|M $ 
Chic Ind & Loulsv—Ref 646_.1947/J 
Refunding gold 5e 1947\J 
Refunding 46 Series C....1946/J 
Ind & Louisy ist gu 48_...1956/ J 
Chic Ind & Sou 50-yr 46... ..1956/J 
Chic L 8 & East Ist 4e 969 
Ch M & St P gen a 4s 


Registered 
Gen’l gold 3s 
Gencral 4s 
Gen & ref Ser A 4 
Gen ref conv Ser 
Convertible 46 
Permanent 46 











t Ss Sale 
~ 85-8 Sale 
t 6 %4 Sale 
ae 
854 87 
$ 50 Sale 
3558 Sale 





Sterling loan 4s 
Lyons (City of) 15-yr Ga. . 
Marseilles Ley of) 16-yr 64.1934 
xter loan £ 5s 





1025, Sale 
9 7% Sale 
97% Sule 
¥3\4 Sale 

107 g Sule 
59 594 
937s Sle 

105 Sale 

2 


(City 

Queensland (State) e ext s f 78.1941 
Rio de Janeiro 25-year s f 88_. 1946 
jan Paulo (State) ext af ®e. 1936 
Sweden 20-year Gg ____... _.1939 
Swigs Confe‘eration 20-yr sf 83°40 
Tokyo City 5s loan of 1912 
Oruguay Repub ext 8a _.__- 1946 
7urich (City of) «f 8s 1945 

t These are prices on tha basts of 


étete and City Securities. 


97%, 
97 
91'4 
10712 1027 108% 
59 21 43 é 
98% Gsle 10014 
10412 94 106 


CM & Puget Sd ist gu 48. .1949 

Fargo & Sou assum g 66__.1924 

Milw & Nor Ist ext 4346. ..1934 

Cons extended 46... .1934 

Ohic & N’west Ex 46__.1886-'26) 
tered ] 


Crue 0+ CO D000 Z22uurPrrrrz?z Saray apie pails 





F 
J 
4 
1|M 
F 
r 
2\F 
F 
F 
5) 2 
J 
M 
M 
4 
J 
A 
1L/A 
A 
A 
J 
J 
M 
F 
A 
$5 


= 
. 





$814 Sale | 88lg 
89 8834 
9 | B8lg 
93'4 
9014 
92%, 
82\e 


83 


S2l4 
S219 
R24 
871o 
874, 
8734 
79 

754 
7814 


97 98% 


~ 
HB2>>>> KEROSENE Ee 


souO0rosoG su uesusrundunta Zoe o0azangyrcoocunlUr Onsueecees 





10-year secured 73 ¢ 1930 
15-year secure’! 64s e@_ . -1936|™ 
Des Plaines Val lst gu 4348_- °47 ™ 
Frem Elk & Mo V Ist 66. 1933 A 
Man GB&N W Iiet 3%s.1941 J 
Milw & 8 L ist gu 3%s8_.-1941'J 
Mil L 8 & Westimp g 5e..1929 F 
Ashiand Div list g 66...1925 M4 
Mich Div Ist gold 6e__..1924 J 
Mil Spar & N W ist gu 48.1947 M 
St L Peo & N W Ist gu 58.1948 J 
Chic R I & P—Ry gen 43....1988 J 
istered 19 


Reg 

Refunding gold 4s 

RIArk & Louis let 4%e_.1934 M 

Bur! C R & N Ist 5e 1934. A 

CRIF&WN W Iet gu 5s4_.1921 A 

Cb Okla & G cons 58 1952 ” 

Keok & Des Moines Ist 5s. wale A 

St Paul & K C Sh L Ist 44e."41/F 
Chic 8t P M & O cons 68... .1930/4 

Cons 6s reduced to 3 468.1930 


North Wisconsin Ist 68 _ . 
Superior Short L ist 56 ¢- 21930 M Ss) 
Chic T H & So East let 5¢..1960') © 
Chic & West Ind gen g 66_.¢1932\2 M| 
Consol 50-year 46 1952|\3 43 
15 yearst7s 1945 naa 
Cin H & D 24 gold 4s. 5 
C Find & Ft W ist gu 46 g.1923 MN 
Day & Mich let cons 4%s8.1931|3 J 
Clev Cin Ch & St L gen 4e.. 1068 3D 


144 Bale 

$06 aaa 

102!2 .... 
75'g ..-- 
638 




















70 

6612 

91 June’21 ....' 
' 99  BMar’2i ....) 
| 934 June’2l ..-.' 
80 80 | 2 
91 91 | 
74'8 7434 





Canal Improvement 4s... .1960 
Highway Improv't 4 
Highway wg af t 44468 ..1965 
‘irginia funded debt 2-34___1991 
Sq deferred Brown Bros ctfs 


bak thal + + 14-4 4-4 + bebe ft | 
we Phe RALZZZALZZaivlyw One 


1 
~e-sonne “ie 12 6 


7 a 
ao0 Arbor lst g 


z1990 9 51% 54 
ieee =r oO 


7914 Sale 


73 Sale 
73'2 Sale 


87'2 D1% 
1 pare 
65 Sale 
Zu Bale 


14 | 50 
213 | 731 
“ale 
G7\4 
§8 
871s 
| 79 
83 
| 85 
72% 
| 77 
S45's 
73\9 8 
99 10412 
72%, 79 


A te — 


73\2 
72\2 
8512) 
8934) 
7314) 
oe 2 a 
8214 
Au all --.!! : 
7914) 2 | 
10312) 15) 
782, 10 | 
July’2t|-.-.'| 91 95 
79 Jan’ 2)|----|| 782 79 
120% Aug’ld)-.--'|._.. ...- 
7258 73%) 70 | 74 
1007e Nov’20 - . 
89 June’2t | &9 8914 
87 52 8812 ae 79%, 89 
79's Mar 2i\-- 79's 79's 
7012 71%4' 141) Bats 71% 
6814 Sepi’21).-_-!! 6534 
95g 71 | 1389' 65 71% 
72% 73% 216,66 #74 
92%, 93% 192) 871g 94 
oe: Sete on ee ee 
B41¢ Oct'21\_-.- | “és, 4 
67%, 69 36 | 61% 70 
83\4 84 66 | 73% Site 
> * BERT andl can eoce 
S%'o July’2t soe | 9 8614 Oils 
921, Sept 21 _... O24 
a 84 


84 Feb’2i'.... 
9514 96% 


Q95'4 Mav'2l .... 
552 53'2 43 50lg 57 
93 


Gilg Sept'2i -... | 891g 
85 Cuba RR ist 50-year 5e g..1952 J 6514 Sale 64" 


Bale Sale 822 —82l2 es -. 
®No price Friday; latest bid and aske.’ aDue Jan. 4Due April. cDue Mayr. Due Sues. ADue July. £Due Aug. oDue Ot. t. pDue Nov 





0 
97%, 1023s 
| Bllg Sits 
, @O 847% 


Jan’21 .... 
847g Sept'21 ...- 
118 Nov'ls ___.) 
95 May'ifi 
69 Oct’Zl ....!/! 
97'2 Oct’21 .._. | 
6314 64 31 
9714 97'2 26 
76'2 a 1 





101%4 Ludig! 
64 sale 
974g Sale 
77'8 be 


“7912 epiedl 
870% Sale 
82%4 Sale 
84 Sale 
94 sale | 9 
77 78% 

65% 69 | 
69% 70 

76\2 ----| 


? ‘wpenun 
814 S5\4 


ee a 
100 ----! 


69\4 ....! 

a5 ese 

59% “601s “60 60 5\ 64° “62° 
a 22'g 24 Sep) 21 pe 36 
RGlp Sale bo 
78% ale 


69 
971g 101% 
53 8664 


937g 100 
Tides 77 


“gl 
7 fi 
83 


85 
95 
77% 
691, 
71 
77 


*” 964 
lst gu gold ee 
W let gu gold 4s__1938' J 
& Sav Ist gold 7s__1936' 
& N coll gold M 
v F & W ist gold 6s__._1934 
Ist gold 5s 
fvalt & Ohio prior 34s 


1084 ..-. 
73'4 Sale 
| ew 
ara 
88',4 Sale 


"70% Sale 





Ref & impt 6s Series A 
Cairo Div last gold 46 
Cin W & M Div ist g 48_. 
St L Div Ist coll tr g 48... .1990|M ™ 
Spr & Col Div ist g 46___.1940'M S$! 
W W Val Div iste 
CIStL&C leteae4s 


Registered £1936 
Cin 8 & Clcons Ist g 58__.1928) 3 
CCC 4&I gen cons g 68__.1934) 3 
Ind B & W ist pref 46__..1940\/A 
O Ind & W ist pref 58...41938|Q 
Peorta & East ist cons 46._.1940/A 

Income 46 1990) 

Cleve Short L lst gu $3660......58st 


7012 Sule 
73% Sale 
937, Sule 
a. as 
83'2 85 
69 Sale 
83%, Sale 
83'2¢ .... 


| RH! 90 
99% Sept’ 21 Fee 988, 99%, 
74 Nov'20 1 








fe = 


Cent Ohio let oc g 4548...1930 

Cl Lor & W con let g 5s..1933 

Ohio River RR ist ¢ 5s...1 
Genera! gold 5e 

Pitts Clev & Tol ist g 6s... 

Tol & & Cin div Ist ref 40 A_- 


| 
FOTO uO DBM 


13 


65% “16 59% 
Due Dec. 20 tion eala. 




















“73 








1872 New York BOND Record—Continued—Page 2 
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— 
BONDS 3) ries W eek’ s 3 Rangs BONDS | 3 Price W eat’s 
N. Y¥.8TUvs EXOHANGE + Prida Range or Since m™.Y.STOCK EXCHANGE 2 FP’ tay Rance cr 
Week end ng Oct. 28 =™! Oct. 28 Last Sabe Jan. 1 Week ending Oct. 28 i> Oct. 28 Last Saha 
——— ae Paes 3 ae ee et ee 
Del Lack & Western— B14 Ask| Low Hish| NO Low High Bid Ask' Low High 
Morris & Basex ist gu 84482000|\3 DB) 69's 707%) 68'2 Oct’21'----| 6614 70% || Leh V Term Ry ist 606 6e..-1941'4 @| 93!2_...| v2 Aue’21 
Ww Y Lact & W ie 1923'F Aj 97 -.-_.| 98 Oct'21\---- | 95 98 Registered 196i, -~-= ----|113 Mar’i3' - 
Nee ee ie--Sceae al $04 -2zitot's web's! ya | | 93 ont 
Warren poset on 8! B... F Al 59% .... @ Feb'08 ---- ibeves 
ns ‘ee Registered 1933 Ns = Qot"12|-- | 
98%, ____| 98!2 Oct’: ist int reduced to 4s 83% 83%, “10 
“13g Sale | Silly 82 id | Leh & N Y ist guar g 4s 1945 14 qu = July’Z: | 
91 91 



































83!2 86le! 857s 86 13 5 Long Isid ist cong gold 5e.. 
103'g 105 |103 103%, | 05 lat consol gold 4s -bl ) s214 June’ 21 
72 75% 73 Sept 2i | 68 731 Genera! goid 4s 1933 3 73 4 8=6—Oct 21 
Be all o - Ferry goid 4e 7 . 91 Feb'2z1\---.' 
6812 69 | 67% | Gold 4s 9914 Oet’d6).-..)!. 
72 74 | 72\% 6 : MK 70% 78 | 71 = # Oct’21..--! 
7012 72%) 1 2 67% 7: 80 _-..|71 May*2t|----! 
44ig iy. | 44 44%) ! 173 1937) 662 Sale | 66 8612 il 
41%, 42's] 41's 4A\g | 3! 33 71 Sale; 
7244 77 | 77 Oct’21) Registered 1949 
8 17!2| bie Apri: N YB&M B lat con g 5s. 1935" © 
1030) 15 29%, D2e'20|--- NY & BB Ist gold 58__._1927/n ‘ 


Ae 








usranteed 
Blo Gr West ist gold 4s. . .1939 18% 612 | Nor Sb B ist con & gu 68.41932. Q J 
Mtge. & coll trust 4s A..1949 712 ‘Ble 6) 7 5 Loulgiana & Ark let g IT je Ht 1927 
Vet & Mack--1at lien g 46._.1995 2’, | 62!2 Oct’21 Louisville & Nasbv gen 6e_-. 
Gold 4s.. 1995 od M . i. i onal d. 228 June'2i ran 
Riv Tun Ter Tun 4343. .1961 2 ) 80! : Sale | 831, RBI1g' , 
Dal ’ “y 44 94%, Oct’21 a te 1940) 4 { “Ig Oct 2i}----! 
92 Oct'21} . 219 Collateral trust gold S..--1981) iM 91 9012 9)le 1 
1095's Ma & Sam fone 10-year secured 7 930! a4 1054 105% 10514 10532 8 
76 «©Oct’21 L Cin & Lex gold 43g3.772198) Mi 8912 9012 Sept’21/----| 2 
vilg June ae N O & M ‘ist gold Ga : aa 5 9914 = 77 in00 Oct'21 ----|| 98 1011 
10014 190! 24 gold 30! 92ig__ 100) Fen "20}~---| oe, 
80 San’zi----|) Paducah & Mem Div 4s- “T1940! 75 Oct 21j-.-.|| 75 75 
vole Bept'21)-- -- 5 St Louls Div 2d gold 38 ...1980\ 4 547g 56 5| 501, 56 
59 Oct’2: | Ati Knoxy & Oin Div 49...1955\m -7t Oct’2i}-.-.| 60tg 7612 
9144 Nov'l& Atl Knox & Nor lat g 53_..1946. iJ J5'g Nov i¥)----) 
9S'g Aug’i9)-- -| Hender Bdge Ist a f g 63_..1931 104 ‘2 -=7-||10 
bal “54%| ! | Kentucky Central gold 48.1987 7312 | 
, ou Lex & Fast Ist 50-yr 58 gu_1965 88% 
“424 Sale 3 L&N&M &M istg 448.1945 . ~4\4 
ze. : “jh L & N South M joint 44._.1952 71% 7012 
Registered B - ~~~ | 95 
N Fla & 3 let gu g Ss 9214 ‘I2ig' Gllg 
) N & C Bdge gon gu 4148_..1945): SU «684 | 85 June’ 21/--.. 
43 Sale ! 3 & N Ala cons gu g 58... 1936); 90'g ._..| Jilg Jan’2i|---. 
S2le sate ° Gen cons gu 50-yr 52 87 Diy! S% Sept’21|---. 
85 6" ' — iat La & Jef Bdge Co gug 46_.._1045 70'2 Sale | 70 7I'2 «15 
82 Sale 82 &3 Maaila RR—Sou lines 48_...1936 40 ...- 
Mex Internal ist cons g 48._.1977 
97 June’21 -| 1977 
03 Jan iaj- Midiand Term—tlst #4 f @ 68..1925 
73\4 Apr2il. Minn St Louis ist 7¢ 1927 
) Jan 18) --.! let consol gold 58 
55% lst & refunding gold 43_.._1949 
Apr - : Ref & ext 50-yr 58 Ser A...1962 
Oct’21 eee Des M & Ft D let gu 49__.1935 
Aucai|-- 9 Iowa Central ist gold 56__1938 
Fiera a ae ; Refunding 1951 
57'2 Sale "58 : M 8t P &8 58S M con g 4s int gu’38 
SOR ERE if : ist cons 5s 1938 
Ne EF, | 2) 10-year coll tr sles 
58 re. 5 si} --- lst Chic Term gs f 43 ___.. 1941 
58 Ile 'Zil- if MSSM 4&A lat g 4s int gu’26 
78 79% Mississippi Certral ist 5e___1949 
G4lg . | Mo Kan & Tes—ist gold 49__1996 
2d gold 4s gl 
Trust Co otfs of fy 
ist ext gold 5s 
lst & refunding 4s 
Trust Co certfs of deposit... 
Gen sinking fund 4448____1936 
Trust Co certfa of deposit. . 
% ° St Louls Div ist ref 49. ___200! 
es Oct’21!-- -| 5% secured notes “ext’’.__1916 
Sept O}----)_ " Dall & & Waco ist gu g 58. ..1940 
9014 2 Kan Clty & Pac lat g 48... 3990 
Oct’21}---- | g: Mo E & E tet gu e 5a 
Sept’ z.|----' M K & Okla (st guar 56...10942 
Mir’2)|----) M « & T of T ist gu g 5s__1942!! 
| 





Registered ; : 
Dui Sou Shore & Atig 58....1937 
Eigin Joliet & Hast let g 58..1041 
frie let conso! gold 7@ ext ..19°0 

WY & Erlo ist ext a 49... ..1947 
Sra ext gold 4% 1943 


=~ 


WYLE & W itt 7s ext . ~1930 
Brie lst cons g 4s prior. ..1996 

Registered 1996 
ist consol gen lies ¢ 495..1996 
Registered 1996 


Penn ooll trust gold 48..i051\# 
60-year oony 49 Ser A... 1953\A 
Go Series B 1953) A 
Gen conv 48 Series D._.. 1952 
Ohic & Erie ist gold fe. ...1982 
Cleve & Mahon Vail ¢g 53_.1938 
trie & Jersey let af 6e....1955 
Genesses River ietaf Gs_..1957 
Long Dock consol g 6a....1935 
Coal & RR ist cur qu 63....1922 
Dock & Impt Ist ext 68....1043 
® Y & Green L gu g 53....104% 
Rn YS & W iat ref 69...1937 
20 193 
Ganeta!l ¢g 53 44) 
forces Ist gold 54..1043 
Mid of N J let ext &s 1940 
Wilk & East let gag 5¢e....1942 
av & Ind ist cons gu g Sa. ...1926 
vans & T te: gon g Sn___1042 
Mt Vernon ist gold 61...1023 
8u1 Co Brauch 1st g Ss_...1930 
Pilorida FE Coast let 4443.....1059 
Port St U D Co iat ¢ 444...194i1 
@¢ Worth & Rio Gr ist g 4s..1924 
Galv Hous & Gend let 59....1032 
Grand Trunk of Can Geb 71. “1938 


Great Nor Gen 74 ser A . 
lst & ref 449 Gerles A... 1961 
SETI _-196!1 








toe ve > ESTES >> ue Ze 





ee be 
Phe ee MO ODAMA..§.9Ou zs 





— 
te 





Mar'id|---- 
Nov’'lO}...- 
July 20 

















993%, 172 Ste Br 
: Ie4 2 
OE cats Dec’2u aes 

91 ....| 92 Sept’2l 88% 92 

July’2! 70%, 70% 
® 6614; 152) §6 67 

4 7g Sale 41 26|| 341, 43 

40'4 40% 39%, 34 4310 
30 40 $4 Oct 21 | 25 37 

59/2 Sale 69 ‘| 491g 


45!0 
305, 


21 17 
Aug’21 37 
Oct'2 i | Bll, 

Sept’! 55 

Lg 2) 52 

Oct’21 55 
Oct’2: 55 i 
May’ 2! -!| 30 32 
37 Oct'20 


81 81 1!) 7553 8412 
J67a = 46 34' 11) Boag 96% 
“654 87 10; 81% 88 
5644 = 5714! 343) Boa, 5712 





2 Blend Gp Be RH oe BE oe REE 





= 
Bi eee, USO gee ce gsr -BOMge ogee 


Se SS eee 
z 


+ Sar OF 


‘0 
Ails 
“1 


+ Seet 





QF 





fen tee ten tee tee Os te MIO. VOOOuUC OSS Ra Ze 2ZGuue ZOO 
ez: 2) 


zistered 

Rolered to gold aise 1938 
Reziatere1.. .- --1934 
Mont ext ist gold 4s... 1937 
Registere . «221937 
Pacific ext guar 4s t.. _ 1940 
© Minn Nor Div ist @ 44._194* 
Minn Union lat g 64__.. ..1922 
Mont C ist gu g Se d 

~~ rane 


~ 
i 


Mar’ 20) ---- Sher Sh & So ist gu g 58.__.1942 
Sept’2:|---. | Texas & Okla ist gu ¢ 59..104% 
Mar’?7i|----|| 99 Missouri! Pacific (reorg Co)— 
10212 Sale |1021s 103%4! 6 let & refunding 5s Ser A__1965 
no-+ wncnll136lg Mav (j--.- na: lst & refunding 5s Ser B.4a1923 
93'g ----| 9344 934 1 : let & refunding 58 Ser C__19: 
90g ....| 90 | General 4s 
60 70 | 70 “2h a Missouri Pac 40 year 4s mee. a ng e-e° 
7\¢ S$ Ost Zii----'| 3d 7s extended at 4%--_.-_- 1938 M WN 73%4 | | 67-36% 
6644 ...' 72 Sept’2i ---- Ceat Br U P ist g 4a . 
74!2 Sale | 74le 7454 30 Pac R of Mo ist ext g 48_...1038 F A’ i. 
e2-- ----| 73!2 June’ls) ----||_ 2d oxtended gold Ss_.._-1938\5 J) bt vr | 7g 7944 
71 ..--| 73!2 Oct*l=}- Sp Ae: St L Ir M & S gen con g 58_1931/A O} le | 91 ~ 12'| g3 93 
63's .-.-| 6%'2 Aug’2i Tig 53 Gen Con stamp gu g 58..1931/A O| | ae 
804 .-.-| 82 Aus‘21}. 84 Unified & ref gold 4a....1929)3 yout) LS 312i | 66% 75% 
$453...) 85 Aus’2i/. Registered 929,35 3 - -| 3 oe alien ome- 
82%, -..-| 83!, Sept 21). Riv & G Div ict d 4a”. d083) ne 73 "Sale | | 71% 18 "64% 73 
‘4 ----| 71g Oct'21 7 Verdi V I & W ist ¢ 59....1926 3} 83% 
st Nov’ 1s Mod & Ohlo new gold 6s 1927 J 
72 Oct’21 lst ext gold 6s 
Er Pe & General gold 46... __- 1938 M 
80 Juiy’ov)- a ie aiaiaitl Montgomery Div Last g 59.1947 F 
20) 6715 77 St Louis Div 62 | 
95%, Sept'ld--- jf}. ll St L & Cairo guar ¢ 48_._..1931'5 
77% = 78 ad 71% 79 Nashv Chatt & St List 56...1928 A 
65/3 May’21)-- 65%, 60% Jasoer Branch ist @ 66__._.1923 3 
73 7378. i31 6614, 74% || Nat Rys of Mex pr llen 4143_1957)\J 
6% Deoc'20\-. . Guaranteed genera! 43....1977A 0, 26 30 | 
94 Sale| 924 94 $53, 9412 || Nat of Mex prior ilen 4346_..1926 3 J) 27!2 31 | 
103'2 Site |103%s = 103%) 2710914 LOdtg ist consol 4e 1951,A 0; 15% 18% 
73'4 Jan'2i | 734 73 NO & N’Eist ret &impt 442A '525 J) 69 73 | 
58'z Sept’21 58 New Orleans Term Ist 48....1953J 5, 65° Sale | 65 
67'2 Sept’2i B4lg N O Tex & Mexico Lat 6__._1925 95's Sale | 95!g (955s 
61 Oct'21 50 Non-cum Income 58 A 6i'2 date | 61 6Li2 
57% Sept’?! N Y Ceat RR conv deb 6__-1935 96 Sale| 5 96% 
68 Ovc'21 : “10-year coli tr 7s 1930 103'2 Sale 102% v4 
..| 80% Nov't4]-.. Conso!} 48 Series A 72! Sale | 72 7212) 
73'2 85 | 74% Oct’21 ini Ref & impt 4446 “A”. 81% Sale | 79% Sli2 
ined eed Bae New York Cent & Hud River— 
9 1997 R +t Sale | 68 69 


95 ...-) 94 May'2i 
74 _...| 73 Marlo Zann) 6% Aug’Zli....'} 
S6%s pect Sllz sale 80% Slii2' 48 
87'g Aug’2 Regtater o--- en-e, lg June’20).... | 
HH5le Juty’18) 80-year deb 4» 75% “90 767s 76% | 
85ig 86 Lake Shore coll g 3444-..._1993, F 
71% July’2} | Registered 1998 F 
i 65 WNov'l7 
801g _...| 80 Sept’21 | 7! 
73 O68'4 July’2L : Battle Cr & Stur let gu 3e_ 1930) 
927s “947 92'2 43 Beech Creek let gu @ 48. eer 
74\2 75lg at": Registered 36) J 
59 Sale | 58 9% 38 2d guar gold 5e 10363 
pe ee NE EBB a Beech Cr Ext ist g 3548_DI951/A 
8014 Sale Cart & Ad tet gu g 4s 1981 J 
Gouv & Oswe let gu g 58..1942)\ 3 
Ka A&GR ist gug 5e_.1935\J BS were 
. Lake Shore gold 34e 1997 67's 70 
60 6. Registered 1997 *.... 70 
am --..| 85!¢ Oct 21 mit 23 26 _._ 19238 M 88 3 Sale 
a! Be wi be R0 | 7753 race 8612 
73% 4 671g 73%, Registered _ / 80 Juty’Z1;..../ 80 
B0le 81% 86 Oct’'21__-.! 729 84 Moh & Mal istgug 48... 1991 M$ 77% --.- 69 Dec'29_...'....___. 


* No orice Friday; latest bid and asked this week a Due Jan. 9 Due Feo ¢ Dus June. 4Die Jaly. 2 Due Sept. Wue Oct. # Ootton sale 


“<< ene 














as SCca=E: >: 
n?rr> wmOmd 


old & 
wilt ry 8 F let zoid 5s_. “1938 
Green Bay & W oo otie ‘A’. 
Debenture cife “B"...... 
Gull & SI ist oat & ¢ @ Ga. 61952 
Hocking Va. let cons g 4449... 1999, 
Rogistered 199: 


Col@ HV istexta 4s 
Col & Tol let ext 4s 
flouston Belt & Term ist 59.1937 
= Central ist gold 4s ..1951 

tered... 195 














Oe Go wo § 
Boe ee sadoteccccceeae 


eo @® 
POw we TOO eee OD 








a 











“75% . ; 
77'g 82!2 78 
94% Q5ile 
Purchased lines 3:3 094 .... 
LN O & Texae gold 4:.. 20'2 22% 


Registered 
15-year secured 54s... 1934 
15-year secured 6!es g .- .. 193° 


19 
Litchfield Div ist gold 34._1961 
Loulsy Div & Term ¢ 343.1053 
Omaha Div lat goid 33_..__1951 


ee a ore 


—_ 


~~ 
GuEZZuZ>es>Peeeee 





Gold 3s 
Spring! Div iet ¢2 
Western Lines lete 40 


Registered 
Bellev & Car ist 6s 
Carb & Shaw ist gold 44__ .1032 
Chic St L & N O gold 53...195! 
Registered 195 


z-% pager 
Lee OFwnZ~ceu 


ok EE RE: 





‘SopO peru ee Dende 22uZ90 07090. uHscre 


- 
~ 


3s. 1951 
_ Joint ist ref 5a Series A_1963) 


6i% 65 | 63% Gadg 
Memph Div ist ¢ i 


62'2 ssig GU'e Auc’ 2h) 
65's Sale | 617 65\g 
60 64 | 67 June’21! 
53'g ....! 49 Fep’20 
73% --..| Slig Apr’21 
emoe ccsel 40 IHS al 
7758 me 104 May'i6 

77'4 ..-.| 59 June’2i 
73) cwce! 73 June’2d 
7rlg = 
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W eck's pil Bi re 
Range of Aj; Since 
Last Sate | Jan. | 


Low ee High 








BONDS 
N.Y¥.S8STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week eucing Oct. 28 


Prics 
Priday 
Oct 28 


Ask 


W sek's 
Range or 
Last Sais 


Range 
S.nce 
ee ft 


Lop High 


BONDS 
N, ¥.8TOCK EXCHANGE 
Week ending Oct. 28 
 ¥ Cent 4 H R BR (Con)— 
RR 


P'iday 
Od. 23 
Ask 


| Pertod 


Imieres, 
Period 

















Low E4ge. 


arlem 
Northern let g 58_. 192% 
Pu ist cons gu g 46.100 
Pine Creek reg guar @f.___ 193% 
& O con Ist ext Se... 216°: 
let con 8 4346___ _1%4) 
& L Cham ist gu 46 g_ 194: 
Rut-Canada Ist gu zg 48.104! 
& Adir ist g bs__. 10% 
ryt 


COMOaTyravwucke 


4u guar... 236) 
dnes.eq ip be. 0-2: 
{> Ve. “| 

18% 
_¥987 
. 1033 
bas hs 


2 
N ¥ Connect ist ou éxed. 
NIN H & Harticra— 





aye ee GCCOS PES UEC UPSD ES SPELT OES 


e200. Bucur. Oe Or 


a 





Nev-cony deben 42.. Po ‘a 
Noen-conv deben 3<6.. mera 
Non-conyv deben 3346..... 1954/4 
Non-conv deben 42 5 
Non-cony deben 42.... _. 6 
Conv Gebenture 3)4s8...__i195¢ 
Oonv debenture Oa._.....194% 
ene Ry non-conv $F... _. 19206 
Non-conyv deber 45.__..19/! 
ay Geben 48__.__. 195615 
% debentures _.......]957im 
dariow, R-Ht Chea lst 4e. 1964 jm 
BSa@wn Y Air Line ist 49_._i1v56, 
Cent New Eng ist au 4a --™ 
Housatonic Ry cons g Ss 
Naugatuck BR ist 4s 
N Y Prov & Sozton 4s 
N Y W'ches & B Ist Sear 1448 ‘46 


ae ae 








ae 
teeenenes Secur deb 45. . 
Providence Term lat és... ‘eee | 
W & Con East Ist 44s... ._194 
NYO & W ret ist g 4a 
ewe 9 $5,900 only... 71902 


ip RR RD BORE 


“ . ¥- 
S aECUChEE SS 











1812 om 


83 
67's 70 
833g 88ilg 
482g Sale 
TO 8: wnwd 
Gite .2a0< 
9il, 96 
73 
10 itg . 22. 
Gl, ee 
705g 74 
Di SOs oe 
54 pam» 
833, iG 
7324 2. 
9753 99 


9314 May*20 





90', June’2i) - 
98\2 Nov'is' - 


7212 Sept’21 
(434 Bepe’ £0) 
6 il Mar’20! 
72% 73%! 
$212 $348 
70%, Auys’2i 
os June’Zi 
Q4 Auz’ él 
7ilg Repti’ Zi 


Li. 


May’ 1d} - 





OGl, 
718g 


Ul, 

74 
Jitly 2! 
Feb’21, 
Apr’2: 
Nov'ls 
Jan’ 2) 
May°2! 


ti 130% Jan’ Ou 


“3)4 "Blis 
75" 
75 





78le) 


pl 
é 442, 


60 
' Jitg Jiuiy’2. 


95, June’20 
72'l2 74 
72 Oct'21 
YV¥le Feb'iyv 
671ls June’2t 





naig June Zi 














=— ww! 
7 - = = 
' 
*- +. 
‘ 





Oct’21'-- 


Oct’2i 


87 
83 


July‘14 
Aug’1. 
315g 


33 


70 Bepi’!? 
32 Sept 2! 
884g Fet'i* 
74ig Deo'l9 
6223 641g 


Wie Nov'’2u! - 
534g Oct’21'-- 


pO .... 


Sooshared 1997 
Jersey Centra) collie 4s___.195) 
Atlantic City guar 48 @._..1951 
St Jos & Grand Isl Ist @ 48_. .1947 
St Louls & San Fran (reorg ‘Co)— 
Prior lien Ser A 48 1950 
Prior lien Ser B 5s 
Prior lien Ser C 6s 
Cum adjust Ser A @e.._. “A196 
{fmeome Serles A §8_.._.. 41460 
Si Louis & San Fran gen 68__1931 
General gold 5s 1031 
St Las F RR conay 48... 1006 
Southw Div let @ S5e__..1947 
BC FL.S & M cons « Su. .1928 
res & M Ry ref ge 48_.1934 
4 MRA Bb ist gu 5e__1929 
W lei 2 48 bond etia__. 1OR¢ 
a0 g 4s income bond etfe. “pioxg 
Conso! gold 49... .........1982 
ist terminal & unifying 58.1952 
_ Gray's Pt Ter let gu 2 58... 1947 
SA& A Page lat gu g 4e 104 
Seaboard Air Line g 4s 
Gold 48 stamped 
Adjuatment Se 
Refunding 4s A a) 
let & cons fe Series A 
Ati & Birm 30-yr lat ¢ 49.¢1933 Mi 8) 
Caro Cent Ist oon g 48....1949 23 
Fla Cent & Pen lst ext 6e..1923 J 
let land grant oxt ¢ 68..1930 s 7 
Consol gold 5a 1943 4 J! 
Gs & Ala Ry lat con fe. ..01945) J | 
Ga Car & No let gu g 58__.1929 3 
Seaboard & Roap jet 56_..1996 5 
Southern Pactfic Co— 
Gold 48 (Cent Pac coll). .21949 J 
Registered ki 
20-year cont 438 
20-year conv 5s 1934 3 D' 
Cent Pae ist ref gu e@ 4e_..1049 F Al 
Registered 
Mort guar gold 348... .21929 
Through St L ist gu 48... 1954 
GH&SBAM&AP Ist 58. ..193! 
2d exten 58 quar._......193! 
Gila V G & N Ist gu g 54. .1924 
Beous E & W T iet 2 Se_...1943 
ligt guar 58 red. . «2b 933 
WW & TC Ist gz fetoten....1937 
Waco & N W div ist ¢ 66..1920 
A&N W lat cu @ Se 194 
No of Cai guar ¢ be 


FF Pes thi: SUSuLer 
ZPOOLZO Ue ww" Oe wee we Ow. 
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St 
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* 
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tee “et tee Ge ee L 
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AE NS 





ZwmZArZwZogGe 


pron seennee oO A| 2 


5 


te: «au 
yg, ene 
eat: meee 
69 Sale 
ne ak a > 
705g Sale 
»7 60 
6514 Sale 
ti7le sale 
Gare. a. 5) 
665g .... 
58 60 
52 . 53le 
183g Sale 
35%g Sule 


“59 June’2! 





42!l2 Sale 

58 61le 
95 97le 
S3'g SSle 
77 
GO% .... 


"87% ._- 


73°8 S:le 
72 


84le Mies 


9: 
77'4 


wll 

77 

81% Sale 

73 «674 

oe Sale 
81 


2 
¥3'g wiginian 


784° 


vy June’2) 
974 Deol; 
7612 77 

73 0= s Aug’21 
803, 8034 


6253 6312 
7612 
92 
65%, 
50 

Oct 21 

Oct 21 

Oct'20 

dun’d' 

Oct 21 
6953 

Aww) 


71 
Oct 21 





Tig! 


el sot Seyi" ly 


R154 
7314 73\4. 
G2!'2 9219: 
92!2 Oct 21, 
v5 Sept "| 


817%, 


8S 3 Juiy’Z) 
8% 


94 


, Baty Ol 


"164 “7 i%p 
antimen ae 
3 76 


OM won) ion we 


eee, 1 69 


255 58 
123 70% 
SL 845g 
168 6i% 
376 44% 
w---- | QBly 
aes R7 


/ 


creat 


41° | 


34. aon, 
62. 62 


$3 


50 
15 
34 
| 33 


afl 


| 70%8 
6 "75M 

5 67), 

2. 841g 
----'|| 87 
oe 


74 
70 
8412 
100 
771g 
8212 
74 
9212 
(Qlo 
95 


84 
Pe | 
90 


4915 
39 
73 
1) @. 8, 1459 
1 101le 10112 
ee 
| mils 


Ore & Cal tet guar g 5a__..1927 
So Pac of Cal—Gu @ 58__..1937 
So Pace Coast lat gu 4e @_..1937 
Tex & N O con gold Sa__._1943 
So Pac RR let ref 4a 
San Fran Term) let ene 
Southern—!st cons ¢ 5s 1 
Reistered 
Develop & gen 46 Ser Bett 
Mob & Ohflo coll tr « 4e_.- ons 
Mem Div Ist g 442-56. __.19006 
St Louis div let g 4e_..._.1951 
Ala Gt Sou Lat cons A 58_.1943 
At! & CharlA L tet A 4448.1944 
jst 30-year 5s Ser B._..1944 
Atl & Danv let @ 46......1948 
2d 4s. 1048.) 
Atl & Yad Ist g guar 4c. 7"1049\a 
ET Va & Ga Div g 5s. -- 193013 
Cone let gold 5A. . ‘ 
EK Teun reorg 


35 | 


>= 


196) 
& Sou iat gold Se___ 1094) 

Nort & West gen sold Ge___. 1921 
improvement & oxt g €8_..1934 
New River ist gold Ss. ____1932 

N & W By iat cons g 42___1994 
1906 

Divi lst lien & wen g 48.144 


32 
10-20- year conv a 

10-25-year conv 448. ..1935 
10-year conv 66...._._.192% 
Pocah C & © fotnt 43. _.104! 
OC 4 T Ist guar geld 56__1922 
Selo VY & N E lst eu g 49__195,4 
Northern Pacific pricr lien res 

Way « fiered @ 49... 3 


eneral lien gold 2 
Registered . 


Hef & impt 6s ger 33 4715 Bale j1 
Ref &imp4“eserA_____. 2047 
@ Paul-Duluth Div w# 4s. ro ody j 
N P-Gt Nor joint 6s. _...1936). 
& P & N P gen gold 66____1923/F 
Registered certificates ._1923 
St Paul & Duluth iet 5s__.1931 f 
let conse! gold 49.___ ___ 3005 
Wash Cent 1st goid 48____1945/< 
Nor Pac Term Co tet « 6#_..1933 
recon-Wash ist & ref 4a____1941 
acific Coast Co lat @¢ 6a__..1946)- 
Paducah & Iile isata? 4342__.1954) 
Peuosylvania RR ist g canal 922 |! 
Consol gold 4s... 
Conso! gold 4s 
Consol 4¢ : 
EY ee 1065 
General 4 
LO-year secured Ta 
15-year secured 64s 
Alleg Valgen guar ¢ he. 1942/08 
DRER& B’ge ist gu 44g. omg i’ 
Pe inevivania Co— 
Guar 3446 Ooll trugt reg A. 1937/M 
Guar 348 coll trust Ser 2B. my 
...1942) J 


45 46 
73's June’! 
191% = 1017 
10l'2 101le2 
Wiizy Oct'’21 
7S!2 791g 
‘4 Oc “au 
7714 


»U 
V2 

a9 
1023, 

80 





Genera! 1956 
Norfolk Sou lat & ref A “a__. 
Norfolk 


~F¥reO a 


2 
seers 102% 


LOLI, 10212 
79'2 Sale 
own = 772 
77% Sale 
72 
90 


SS Oct Blq<-<' 
7753 Tole 188 
8512 86 | 121 
Si Sept 2i ---- 
58 58in «= 886 

63 Oct'21 

| 33) Bept'2l ---=) 
68% Suut'21 ono. | 
$334 Sept’ 21 
77% June’ a4 

89 89 | 


66 Oct’21 ----!! 
| Silg Mar’in: 
| arty 
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Paeeceey>eS“FEL-5>“7 
© oe ten tee E tee D tee * 
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se 
86 
71 
85 
79% 


O22 
70 
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¥eb $1|-<.01; 
|| BBlg 
| Bibl, 
re 


92 
pO), 
8915 
AE 
9975 5 06% Lon 
: Aug*Zit----| ¥6@ 962s, 
| 755s Aug’2t\----'| 765g 75's 
65 Aug 19 re asa Sen 
SY May’21)---- | 38 MU, 

=) ys Apr2ij---=)| 58 60 

9114 Oct’21 

S855 Deo’20 
$0 dao 2i 
86ie July'Z)} 
$0) Suiv’? 
6853 687g 
bd)4 reve a 
if retry 
R7 
90%: wm 


73le 
July’26 
B2le 
» ‘21 
Oct 21 
2 Nov'‘u4 
B23 July’2i 


————— 


54 Sept 21/.- 
2%, 103!2 
82 82 Bil 4 
S7'g Oct'Zl\-- ji} 2 
103 WAle) 211) « 
99%, Oct’21)----' 
100 ey “i oo--|!) 
92 July’Zii-e--'! 
M ay "2 | j-ne=!| 
Sept 'Zli..--) 
Sept “21 ee 
734 Sale 7314, 22 
65 7U0!2 Oct 21). 
Ps woud Beil 2ilewn-! 
O4g .. 951g) 
8244 Sa ej $234 
82's 33 Sz 
8634 89 Oct "21 nena 
80%, Sale 81 | 61 
88/s Sale 89 52 
104%4 Sule 10445, 79) 
10178 sui+ 102!4 234 
$03, 83 82'2. 1 
SBi% .... Feb’20 «<<<! | 


| 

Mar 20 | : 
Oc v'21 boii 
| 


Ga Pao Ky lst « 6e 

Knoxv & Obio let g Me. 

Mob & Bir prior lien z 60... 
Mortgage gold 46 

Rich & Dan deb Ss gages 

Rich & Meck lat @ 6e.. + 

So Car & Ga ist extd 5 

Virginia Mid Ser E 5a8.. 





102 


ZO be tee tee OS EZ te © we tee te te © 


-— h yy 6 
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754 
a iy 
.|1051g 
72's 


om “a 
wD 4 





{pte 


‘:7 2 
Wi “- 
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"Va & So'w'D ist gu 5s 
let cons 50-year 5e.....1958 A 
WO & W iet cy gu 4a__..1924 F 
Spokane Internat let g 5e__..1955'J 
Term Assn of St L ista@ wht we yr A 
let cons guld 6s. . . 1894-1944 F 
Gen refundstg 4g_ 
St L M Bridge Ter gu « 5s. 1930, 4 
Texas & Pac let gold Se___. - 2600 5 
PAs tsi Koid income 5s 


_e- 
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2 + 
‘ “ 
oo . t « 
ELL A A TER 


_—— 
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8212 
50 Sea 
ee 


‘OurSe POs 
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ww ne er ee ee 





W Min Wa&N W ist au fe 1930) 
Tul & Ohio Cent ist gu 5a_. .19356'J 
Westero Div ist a 5e..__. _19 36'A 
1935) 3 
999 


-—- oe 
> a 


wnn- | tolg Ly 
= 68i2 7) 
1 80% 86 
77> 

53 

15\4 

in 

70 

82 

52 

BAle 

Rib, 

89% 

80! 


635g 72 
6344 73% 
68le .... 
Og — 
83 "$3! l9 
75%3 .-.. 
72 
80's 
85'2 
$3\2 


- eee 


6812 
85'4 


“Aor’2i ----| 
30 


Sepu'21) w--) 


Fepb'19 
Oct'21 ----| 


76'8 761g 


B2086>e par OOt eZ 4 ru buud: 


Tol St L & W or ‘tee a 44e- a ‘J , 
60-year gold 46 950 A 47'4 48 
= Coll trust 468 Ser A 15'4 June’21 
PebD'21)----) Trust co ctfa of deposit... .- 1 1 1412 141g 
Dec’ls ----| Tor Ham & Butt let g 4e__.41946 5 6314 June'2i 
Feb" t2|----| . iw Ulster & Del let cone @ fs__._1 82 Sept'21 
Deo’ Ly baimoee hing ist refunding @ 4¢ l 52 May’'2i 
2 3 Xt. 27 Taton Pacific lst g 4a 8 827g 
ADP 20) ----)|. Registered : 
May" ent? 77) 20-year conv 48 
Oct'21 lat & refunding 49 
Bept’ aej---- 10-year perm secured Ge . 
Marl 0, - Ore RR & Nav con g 48_..1946. 
Ore Short Line let @ S4__..1922 F 
let consol uz 56 1946 J 
Guar refund 446 ‘ 


eth Lane ay Pc: 


Ul & Mar le: Bu @ 4¥68_-_.1035|m Apr’2i|-.--| 
Ol & P gen gu 440 Ser A_.1942) 3 
B 1942/4 


Int a Se. ” "1942! A 
19481 


cove is 

R&5g 
77% 
,00!2 


100 


940 J 

gu @ 4448__1941 J 
let au 4e___.1942/M 
ligt cons eer 49 


= - 





“of *- 





Sept'21)-..--, 
Sept 21/..-- 
OS Bliecea 
831, Spt 21 
$43, Oct’21)_..~)| 
742 Oct 21 


4 eh RES Sg 


7473 Sept'z1 
74!2 Sept’21}- 
72'2 Jan’21 
27% Oct’21 
847s 86 

8S 89 

80% 8Ole 
vv Aug 18 
62 


let extended 4s 
Vandalia cons u 4s Ser A.....1955 a 
19057, M 
Vers Crus & P tet au 44¢__.1934 4 
Virginian let Se series A 1962 on oe 


alibi | 60 62 
~eoe! 84 8684 
~-<='| 5632 5G) 
eal Fi% 61 
~-e<!| 658, ro 


661, 
794 





1 
$4 ceeelA02 Jan Heep » 
$214 ....| 80'2 June’Z1)__- ast 8012 80 
84%, 85 | 84 85le 77\g 
6914 Sale.; 60'4 6914 . 63 
4112 4314 4314 4314 2 35le 


Due Jan. 6 Due Feb. Due June. 











69 Sept’21 
78 Juvne’2i 


dts Das, 











70 W wh Termi ist gu 5560... 1986 F 
50 .1045 F 


tat 40 vr guar 4e 
A Due July. 


on 


19056 J 
Ry lat 20-yr ef 45.1937 J 
No price Friday; latest bid and asked. 


OTe 3 tue 
D te Nov. 


78 
# Option sale. 


~-—-- “= = 





s ode Rt ea te ae 


k Due Aug. o Due Oct. 
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BONDS | Price Week's | 33! Range BONDS 
=. ¥.8TOCK EXCHANGE Friday Range of | “Bince N. Y. 8TOCK EXCHANGE 
V7 eek 28 Oct. 28 Last Sale Jan. 1 Week ending Oct. 28 
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— ———s | ee 
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Bt Ask Low Hitch N6. Low High Bia 

West Maryland let g 4e 56%, Sale | 55le 59%, %5St 5119 56% '| Booth Fisheries debsej66....1926A 0, 71 
Weet N Y & Pa ist g 5e | B8l, 885, 2; 83 Braden Cop M coll tr @ f 6e._1931 F A| S8lg _._. 

} ~a-- 64%! . ‘| 60: 6 Bueh Terminal! ist 4e 1952 A O 
vet | | Cet ] 1955 
79% 80 7, ' | 7 a0 ¢ tase 62... 1960 
pee "Pa} i} gs f Cerro Ge Pasco Cop Ss -... i 
| 83 89 | | Chic C & Conn Ryse f 6e_.-1 
Exten & Impt goid 5a 1930, F Aj 814 ..-- | Chic Un Sta‘n let gu 4448 A.1963 
Refunding 4}4e series A_..1966 M $| 49'2 50 ; ; ist Ser C 6 Ke (ctfa) 1963 
57% 59% | 611 Chile Copper 10 yr conv 7s8..1923 
; 73 | 6¢ 7 Co itr & conv 6s ser A. ...1932 
J 71'g . Computing Tab Reco é f 66.1941 
Sup & Dul div & term leat 4e’ 36 71% 73 Granby ConsMS&P con 6s A 1928 
COREE + bcp cc ctencscota 1928 
Street Railway Conv deben 8s 

@sookiyn Rapid Tran g 66_..1945 3012 3012 125) »: Great Falls Pow ist sf 68....1940 
let refund conv gold 4s__..2002 32 34%4 5) 9! ; Inter Mercan Marine a f 6s..1941 
8 yr 7% secured notes__.k1921 56 6 iz | Mariand Oil sf 8s seriesA ..1931 
Certificates of deposi nth 5612 ; ¢ 5 Mexican Petroleum sg f 88._.1936 
Certificates of deposi 53 | 51 5 | Montana Power lst 58 A__..1943 
Bk City lst cons 56__1916 1941 Morris & Co lets f 4348 


Bk Q Co & 8 con gu g 5s_..10941 
Bkiyn Q Co & & lst 5s_...1941 Niagara Falis Power ist 56. i 
Skiyn U 

Niag Lock & O Pow Iiet 56__.1954': 


n El 

55 July’2il----|! s: Nor States Power 25-yr 56 A_1941 
6i'g June’21/----!) 5: Ontario Power N F ist 66_..1943) F 
22 Sept’21/----| Ontario Transmission 6e_...1945|\" N 
65 66 14) |; Pap Amer. P.&T.lst 10-yr7s1930)-.-- 
61 June’21\--. Pub Serv Corp of N J gen 56..1959|A O 
615g 6 15g | Sinclair Con Oi! conv 712s. ..1925|)4N 5 Ig 94% 
57l2 §8lg| 23 6 Standard Ol! of Cal 7g FA 105l¢ 
58 Jan’2u ~---.|! Tennessee Cop Ist conv 66_.1925 85 90 Oct O4l, 
71 72\4 59 Tide Water Oil 6%6 93% 901, 98% 
41% 42% Union Tank Car equip 7s-__1930 10214 Sale 1 7/100 103% 
86 jAug’2t iz 86 Wilson & Co ist 25-yr  f 68__1941 5 Sale 82g 93 
1 1%4 2 10-year conv 8 f 68 1928 8812 Sale | 88 7712 88% 


0 |} 
108% 110% 311 
5s mea | 90 
} 3 


83 84 0 
107% 10853 21 
96 
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Stamped guar OF 
Nassau Elec guar gold 4e¢_.1951' 3 
Galoago Rys ist 5e 1927\¢ 
Oonn Ry & L let & ref g 4401951) 5 
Stam 4% 1961 


= 
z 


9O p> 


ee 


_ 
“> Uh 





5312 54 Manufacturing and industria! 
547 Am Agric Chem 1 | 
55l4 ist refs 7lesg 
4s 2013\ 3 _._.| 4843 83g 7 Am Cot Oll debenture 56... _1931 
Wanila Elev Ry & Lt 6 f 56..1953'm fi4% May 21|----'| @: : Am Sm & R Ist 30-yr 5eeer A 1947 
Market St Ry. lst cons 63___.1924 75% = 76 751g || Am Writ Paper @ f 7-66 
5- 1924 80 82 Oct’21 90 Atias Powder conv 7!28 g....193' 
Baldw Loco Works Ist 58... .1940 
43 43 ' 4512 || Cent Foundry Ist « f 66 1931 
17. + Oct'21 12 20 Cent Leather 20-year g 56_..1925)A O 
30 30 1 2111p 30 93 
5t Dee'll a —— ist 25-year 6 f 5s 
751g Sept'2! 75lg 93 Cuba Cane Sugar conv 78....1930|3 J 
7il4 June 21) - Jit, 75 Cuban Am Sugar ist coll 8g 1931|™ 8) 
7614 _...| 76% Oct'2! 6712 79% || Diamond Match sf deb 7 4s_1036| ---- 
apeé cccet SO Parsi 59~—Cs«OS0 Distill Sec Cor conv ist ¢ 5s8.1927|A O 
30 _...| 57 July’l9) -- cet ipl E I du Pont Powder 4%s__.1936|3 D 
23 Sale | 2 171g 2712)| du Pont de Nemours & Co 74s '31|M N 
22 Sale | : 16 2712|| Fisk Rubber Ist sf 8s 1941|M 
74 Bale General Baking let 26-yr 68.1936) J 
*8 2 
54%, Sale 
801g __..| 80 ’ 68 
72% Goo lyear Tire& Rubist s {881941 
‘ SS ie Int Agric Corp lst 20-yr 56-.1932, 
7419 June'2! International Paper 56 1 
54% 56 4 56 Kelly-Springfield Tire 8s_...1931 
351g B8ig' 1: Liggett & Myers Tobac 7°. .-.1 
825 8253 4 1 
9412 «= 96 
67 Sept’21 
521g Aug’?1 Nat Enam & Stampg¢ ist 5s8_.1929, 
A7lg 68 Nat Starch 20-year deb 5e__.1930 
5034 }% |} National Tube Ist 58 
Mar’2! 36 Y 
Apr’21 7g1| Packard Motor Car 10-yr 88.1931 
Oct’21 2 Sharon Steel Hoop 1s} 8s ser A "4! 
35'4 || Standard Milling Ist 5e : 
Oct’21 ----' 60 Steel & Tube gen ge f 7e ser C_1951 
| Union Bag & Paper ist 56. _.1930 
85lg 7 851g Stamped I 
W412 87  94!l2 
103 951 103!2 || U 8S Realty & I conv deb g 58.1924 
103 951, 195 U 8 Rubber 5-year sec 7s... .1922 
85% 84 85’ 3:71 85% lst & ref 58 series A 1947 
88!2 83!2 July’2 |---. 831, B5le rv 1930 
8612 86% +653 8653 2) got, 8912/| UO 8 Smelt Ref & M conv 68__1926 
86's, 86% Oct'’21----|| g1° 87 Va-Caro Chem Ist 15-yr 5s_.1923 
Te cane 20. SoptSi’s«.. 28 76 Conv deb 1 
10% Sale {102%  10312' 5/7|| gig 10312 
994 a on al 7¥v Apr’2U, ----| ; De ie 98le Sale j 98le 3 
91% ____| 895s Sept’2i\_-- "| “S95, 895s 10314 Sale 102% o's 114 
91 -...| 90 Mllg 4| s71, 91% || Wickwire Spen Steel ist 76-.1935|----| 92% Sale | 92% 93% 13 
$4 Sale | 834 84 76le 
93'2 Sale | 93 sa 68 Coal, tron & Steel 
95%, Bale | 95 Beth Steel lst ext « f 5s 1 
94 lst & ref 5e guar A 
721g) 72'2 20 yrp m & impef &s____1 
4 ...-| 75 Oct’21! | 7! Buff & Susq Iron s f 5s 
O4lg -...| D4!2 Seoui'21|----|| 97 Debenture 58 a 
85 -...| 86 Oct'2i|.---'| 315. Cahaba C M Co Ist gu 6e__- 
101 Sale |100 101 8 Colo F & | Cogensf 5s 
i faa| Pe Sorat ---2| 1, || Gauteaen te too Se 
2 Oc lowae Oo f 58. 
80% 82 | 80% Sil 2 1, ~< Apagegs 
83g 80'4 July’21|---.) 
l LU tis Apr'l7|-..--' 
5%) 8914 895g 7 
695 70!) 
89's Aug’2Zl 
78'g May’20) 


93 Sale 
9612 Sale 
7312 74 








"Zs '5=> 5 n> 
>ZPp@-OZP>G 











| 13 
1033 Sale 103% 1U:% 29 
10414 Sale |1:3ig 104%) 161 
72 7212 73 8 
86g 8614) 86 

99s Bale | 98% 

107% 10812 11.8% 
86!2 Sale 





Se2Eee 


alt heheh bebehebetel 4 tt + tol el lt tot Fo 


195 921s ly 
9 102 1081, 
24: 7 
12 103 
| 78 
87 ig 
88 : 
| 87 1001, 


° 





—_— 











———— oe 











Pea Oe ames SOOLZAZuECKPOPCZZZrurcta 


— 100% Sale 100% 
G.lg 92% 92% 
04%, 95 | 04% 
89 8914 87lz 
934g Sule | 93 





Z-“Z2O0> 


93 94 93 
8312 Sale 8312 
Sle 
Aug'’2! 
Apr’2i 
Dec’14 


S88e5 








——— 


GpCGsesr gro sas geez 
wee Ome mumOZOCOrrPGaluse 





SESeses 


S 
a 


77% 
68 


4 
= 


gh 
© 





80 
87 


a 


90 90 
824 83 bial 
44! 8212 St L Rock Mt & P 58 stmpd.1955 70 
105 . ..|| Tenn Coal I & RR gen 5s_..1951/J 891g 9012 
95 95 U 8 Steel Corp—\coup....41963,MN; 95% Sale 
774 41963|M N 
85 -...| 83 Oct’21! 1953|J 3 
79!g ..--)100 Apr’l7)....' Va Iron Cc >! & Coke Ist g 68.1949," S| , 86 
eee fF ee & 89 Mar’17 sacul | 
| REE 2 lg eee Telegraph & Teiep! «ne 
9914 =: 99% 282 | } Am Telep & Tel coll tr 4s__ . .1929)4 
8614 Oct’21 --.. | Convertible 48 1936 Mi 
oO BOSS Sdee'l. 3k ee 20-year conv 46 
63'2 Mar’21! - Sle 30-year temp coll tr 58_...1946)J 
7$ June’21'_ 3. UT. 7-year convertible 68 1926|F 
83's Sept 21 Bell Teleph of Pas f 78 A_---1945\4 
80 Sept'll|__._ | 80 || Cent Dist Tel lst 30-year 5e_-1943/J 
85 Sapi’Zi___.'| Commercial Cable let g 48. _.2397/Q 
82% 3's 27 Cumb T & T Ist & gen 58__-1937|5 
spl Z Keystone Telephone Ist 5e..1935\J arin. i) a 
. le age Mich State Teleph 1st 56....1924\F A’ 02% 8619! 85 92I2 
76'2 ..-. ay’3)).... | N Y Telep let & gen ¢f 4346.1939|/M MN 8514 Sale , 85 S544 99 7h (85% 
| 30-year deben g f 6s_-Feb 1949|F A} 954 Sale| 04% 95°8 143 87% Q7lg 
67 Sale | 66! 67 | | Northwest’n Bell T lst 78 A- | 105'2 Sale 104!2 961, 1NHle 
10 «6—611% 10 8 Ost’21 _...! 10 Pacific Tel & Tel Ist Ss 937 | 87ig 88'4 86'2 0 88 
B} ---- 10% 10% Oct’21 ....' 16 South Bell Tel & T let sf 5e.1941/3 J, 86 86'2 86 
8314 Sale | 821g 83lg «(59 76 West Unicn coll tr cur 6a....1938)3 J) 88% ---- 988% 
| 401g Sale | 33 40's 161 27 ##=72 | Fund & real est @ 448_...1950°'M N' 83% 84 8 253 18 
1931\m” 8| 103 Sale 102'2 103 48 8%, 108 lS-year Gleg wm... 1936!....' 102!2Sale 102 102'2 105 


*Noprice Friday;iatest bid and asked, @ Due Jan. 9 Dio Aoril. ¢ Dis Mav. ¢@ Due June 131013 July. ¢ Due Aug. 0 Due Oct. Due Dec. # Option sale. 


28 

7 
s 
: 
° 
° 
= 
4 


j 








N48g 

76\4 1 

S¥l2 11 

89%, 120) 

iG2!2 137 | 

10/ | 86 |100% 1081, 
June’z!'____i| ga 861, 
~- --- -!| 6419 Feb’2!!____'| 6410 64il¢ 
83 S4ig 83% Oct'21 _._.'| 78 84ls 
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BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE—Stock Record s 


BONDS 


ee next page 








HIGH AND LOW SALE PRICE—P#SR SHARE, NOT PER CENT. | 








Saturday 
Oct. 22. 


Monday Tuesday 
Oa. 24. Od. 25. 


Lord cc 





Friday 
Od. 28. 


Sales | STOCKS | 
for BOSTON STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Range 
Jan. 1 





the 
Week. Lowest 





123 123 
7i 2=—-71% 
88 


851s 

1612 1613) | 
23 

115 


124 124 | 12312 124 
7112 a5 7 134) 


$5 
1614 17 16 *16le 
112 is 


a 


+ii2 


“iid 


*130 
*71 
36 
*13!2 
*60 
*501g 
*50 
*16lg 


*70 
43% 


























123 


86 
16 


“iia 





118 *107 
150 > 








4 
1212 

4 | 
2212 
257g 


416 
11 

512 
221s 
257s 
40 


5lg *_ 
2213, #2214 : 

2512 
75 

4 
12 

314) 

734) 
1214! 


63 
59 


40 * 
* 


93g 
31 
116 
143 
4 
12!2 
*22\4 
2512 


*5 


3 
#734 
12 
85 
6212 

*58le 


12412 hat 


Mead? 


* | 
10212 
10 | 10 | 

| 2 19 | 
164 9163 
1312 *13 
16 


' 
' 


13 | 
16 


5 5 | 
9612 9712 


50 #48 50 .| * 
ey i #1312 


2378 


‘B5le 
2312 
18l2 
21% 
v 
94 


1212 
23 CC 


‘1012 
.65 


ee 


102 


*Q 


*18 


165 z161 


+13 


"43% 
9634 
48 


35 
23l2 
1814 
212 
Qlg 
*11 
21 
*19 


1014 "1014 


* 60 
*52 
* 20 


| *21 


248 
y 
1312 








*.03 


0 
| 23912 23912 
13'4 


33, 


125g 
*Sle 
335g 
#13, 











1%@ 1% 
Bt «od 
25 
3 
Liz 
1% 
> ware 
412 | *il 
50 *.35 











123 
Tlie 7ilg 
87 


16 
23 
115 


93g 
31's 


116 
146 


4igi*___. 
1212 
4 


2212 


26 
40 
75 

4 
12 


31g 
8 
1212 


85 


621g 
60 


16% 
63 


5 


10 


1312 


16 


435 
977%, 
50 


35 


2312 
182! 
214) 


12 


954, 


34 


2Zle 
7's 
94g 


2\4 


3 
2 


.75 
69% 
85 
20% 

34g 


123 
*71 


123 


12312 124% 
7ligi 71 


7llg 

8612 86le 
16 16 
2lle Oct’21 





1312 13!2 
Last Sale 
Last Sale 
50 50 
Last Sale 
*70 74 
ee ae 
55 


* 10 
*3 
713 
108!g 10814 
7% 98 











Last Sale10 June’2!I 

Last Sale 1414 Sept’21 

ye See 
Last Sale .50 Oct’21 

Last Sale 414 Mar’21 

Last Sale 25 Oct’21 
* 03 10 





10 





Shares Railroads 
288. Boston & Albany 
581| Boston Elevated 61% Jan 11) 
78 Jan 7] 
15 Oct15 
20 June 22 

Boston c Providence 

Boston Suburban Elec. No par 
Do pref No par 

Bost & Worc Elec pref.No par 

Chic June Ry & US Y....100 
Do pref 100 


.25 Jan 29 
.75 Jan 29 
31, Jan 19 
130 Feb26 
63leJune 16 
36 Oct19 








Rutland pref 00 
Vermont & Massachusetts- ee 


pre 
Miscellaneous 
Amer Oil Engineering 
Amer Pneumatic Service... 25 
Do 50 


Do pre 
Anglo-AmCommiCorp.No par 
Art Metal Construc Inc... 10 
Atlas Tack Corporation No par 
Beacon Chocolate 10 
Bigheart Prod & Refining. 10 
Boston Mex Pet Trustees No par 





119 Apr “i 129% Feb 25 


Highest 





73% Oct 3 
90 Sept 17 
25% Feb 8 
30 Jan 4 


110 June22, 133 Jan 21 


.25 Jan 29 
28 


431, Feb 3 
2314 Jan 12 
& Feb23 
Jan 27 

Jan 19 


3 5 
4l, her 30 
1514 Oct 28 





* 03 
*10l2 
*3le 


il 
4 


10!2 tt 
*3lo 


Century Steel of Amer Inc. . 


Connor (John T) 131g Jan 10 


*9l4 | 
2912 30 
*115 120 

142l2 —, 


9l4 Ot 
29%3 29!l2 
‘#115 120 
14214 143 
- bey 41 
1219 12!¢ -. 

Last Sate 5le ~“Aue’2i 
#2214 2212 22 223, 
25 25% 24% .25te 
Last Sale 

Last Sale 75 

Last Sale 3 

Last Sale10 Oct’21 

312 _" 


Last 
*18\4 18%, 
* 161 * 


18l2 18!le 
nea ote * ee 
Last Sale 80 Aug’2l1 
*13 1312 *13 1312 
Last Sale 20 emed 
4, 44 4 
97 98 || 
Last Sale 
*13l2 
35 
2312 
1814 
2il, 


97'4 o8te 
49 et’21 
13%, 1 


3% 
34% «3512 
231g 23le 
1812 


19 
Zils 2l1's 
*8 #8 Qlo 
9%, 9% 10 10 
Last Sale 13 Sept’21 
*21 23 {| *21 
#19. __| *19 
*9%, I1 


Last Sale .60 Aug’21 
*51 52 5lig 534 
Last Sale .35 Sept’21 
2012 2012; 21 21 
2144 2le) *21g 2ile 
8) 9 9 g 
131g 1312) 13% 13% 


----| 


35le 
2312 
18le 
Zilles 

Qle 





50 East Boston Land 
Eastern Manufacturing---. 
Eastern SS Lines Inc 
Do pref 


Elder Corporation 

Gardner Motor 

Gorton-Pew Fisheries 

Greenfield Tap & Die 

Internat Cement Corp.No par 

a gy bo Cotton Mills 50 
ref 











? Do 
Island Ol & Transp Corp. 10 
Libby. MeNeill & Lib&.2 10 
Loew's Theatres 25 
McElwain (W H) Ist pref.100 
Massachusetts Gas Cos. ..100 


» 
- 


Do pref... 
Mergenthaler Linotype- ..100 
1,570, Mexican Investment Inc... 10 
971| National Leather 10 
323, New England Oil 

| New England Telephone--.100 
Ohio Body & Blower...No par 
Orpheum Circuit Inc 1 

Pacific Mills 


117 Sept 22 
1312Sept 28 
6 Oct 5 


4 Aug 26 
951g Jan 3 
7 July 26 
17 Aug 25 


ngton 
Union Twist Drill 
United a Mach Corp... 25 
8 Do pref 25' 
Ventura Consol Ol! Fields. 5 
Waldorf Systeminc 10, 
Waltham Watch 100) 
Walworth Manufacturing. 20 
| Warren Bros 50 
ae S68 BOG. conan . 50 
| Do 2d pref 
Wickwire Spencer Steel... 
Mining 
Adventure Consolidated... 
, Ahmeek 
= Mining 
yen a Consolidated... 


Arizona Commercial 
Bingham Mines........- 


67, Jan 3) 
Mar §& 


41s Feb 11 
23 Jan 8 
3414 Oct 8 

116 Oct 26 
164 Jan 25 
17 Jan 8 
23% Apri2 

8 Jan 3 

35!2 Jan 17 


475 Mar 18 
13 Jan . 
18 June 
921g Feb a3 
85 Jan 8 
64 May 9 
124!2 Oct 25 

35's Apr 25 

94 Jan 13 
6 Augi8 
105 May 9 

10ig Jan 7 

30% Apr 29 
167% Fob 18 

87 Feb17 

14 Janil0 


221s Apr 28 
2912 Apr 18 
30 Janil 
18's Jan ) 


.75Mar 3 
57 Oct 4 
50 Apr 7 
23\2 Fob 11) 
3% Jan 6 
10 Apr 28 





1214 


3338 

#13, 
7: 
Ylg 
Last 


Last 
#119 


6934 
*84 
*20 

*3l4 

Ilg 

*2le 





Last 
*2 
3le 
*2 
52 
*14le 
Last 
Last 
8lle 
5\4 
10\2 
* 25 
Last 
23\4 
*29 
*38le 
*38 
Last 
* 50 
* 07 
* 23g 
#15, 
2 
36 
258 
3 
lle 
Last 
Last 





Last Sale 
240 240 


Last Sale 


Last Sale 


51lg 


13 

34 
Zle 
7 


9le 


05 Sept’21 





Sale 
Sale 
1% 


Last Sale}. 


70%4 

85 

21 
3!l2 
ils 
3 


Sale 
2Zle 
3\2 
212 

53 


15 


Sale}. 
Sale}. 


8lle 
514 
10!2 
50 


Sale 
2314 
30 
40 
39 
Sale 


.20 
3 

1%, 
o 
ai 


ite 





Sale 


Sule\.59 


1g 


Last Sle} ti 


Laat 


Sle 


3% 


Butte- Balaklava Copper... me 


L1leJuly 29, 
7 Jan 4 
27 Jap 3) 
153 Oct 28) 
514 Mar 28 
7 Aus 25 
1%g Apr 2 
iAgSapt 7 
1 June20 


per | 
East Butte Copper Mining 10) 
Franklin 25 
Hancock Consolidated... 





| Mayflower-Old Colony..-.. 
303 
565| New Cornelia ape 
New Idria Quicksliver.... 
New River Company 
20; Do pref 
245 Nipissing Mines 
2.780 North Butte 
100, North Lake 
Ojibway Mining 
205) Old Dominion Co 
165) —_ 
103, Quine = 
50) St a Mineral Land... 2 = 


25 
25 
1 
25 
5 
25 
25 
25 
5 
25 
25 
25 
5 
5 


12's Feb 21 
50 Jan 7 
1% Jan 6 
2512 July 11 


350 South Utah M & 8.....- of 

325, Superior 5 

834| Superior & Boston Copper. 10 
7,245\ Trinity Copper Corp 5 
2,350, Tuolumne Co 


42 Feb 11 
2 Febi7 





310| Utah-Apex Mining 
000 eee Cees & Paanel 
t e is cael 
wi i 2\4 Febi7 
80Mar 4 
14 Febd2l 
48 Jan 13 


Big July 
25tune 23 





é Ex-dividend and rights. 


¢ Assessment paid. 


B kx-rignts. 


y4 Pehomrbivtbetat. 


8 Par value $10 vet spate, 








1876 


oe a ere ne 


THE GI TRONICLE 


ee 


oe: 113. 


LS EC A LS ST 


Sales 
for 





eee ee 








eee a ee 





— = 





‘Outside Stock ‘Excha anges 











2 Pe | Priday|_ re ' 
| Last |Week's Ranze' 


Range since Jan. 1. 


ee a i i ie i i POP LO 


a 


- Boston Bond Record. —Transacti ons in bonds at Boston 
22 to Oct. 28, both inclusive 


Stock Exchange Oct. 


Bonds— 





| Friday) 
Last | Week's 

Sale. 

| Prtce. 





Sales 

for | 

Week. 
| Shares.' 


Range 
| Of Prices. 
‘Low. High. 





U 8 Lib Loan 3 %s_ 1022-47 
Ist Lib Loan 48_ _ 1932-47) 
Ist Lib L’n 4%8. 1932-47! 
2d Lib Loan 4s 1927-42! 
3d Lib Loan 448... 1928) 
4th wanda | Hi 8. 1923-38 


“$1, 800) 
350 
8,250) 
13,050 
10,250 
60,600 


91.84 92. 24| 
93.03 93. 03 | 
92.64 93 44 
92 04 92.70) 
94.44 94.88) 
91.44 94.00 


Range since Jan. 1. 


‘te w. 


85. 84. June 
£5.64 May 


85 62 Ji 
85.54 


an 
Jan 
Jon 
Jen 


"High. 

92. 90 édan 
93.04 Oct 
94 24 Ort 
93.08 Oct 
95.40 Oct 
94.00 Oct 


| Sale. 


Stocks (Concludcd) Par. 
U & 8 teel Corp, com___100 
Westhouse Air Brake___50 
V7"house Fi & Mfg, com_50 
West Penn Tr&WP,com 100 

Preferred .__— 

Bonds-— 
Indep Brewing 6s____ 1955) 
Mon Riv Con C&C 68.19 9 
Pittsburgh Brew 6s- 
Pittsb Coal deb 5s__. 





Note.—ol4 last weeil ae not reportei—50 shares West Penn Tr. & W. P. 


mon at 13%. 


~kPePlcok bia ) 


: 
; 


of Prices. 


Price. 'Low. 


Fligh.' 


| Week. 





Shares .| 


Low. 


High. 





66 
100 


71 
90% 90%! 


80 


10 
320) 
311) 

50) 

35) 


‘$17 pee 





71 Jun*® 
&3 Sept. 
39% Aug) 

9 Jan’ 
57% Jan) 


41 Feb! 


| 10,000, wo May) 


| - 7.000) 
1,000 


66% July | 
88 4 May) 


Feb 
Jan 
Mar 
Oct 
Oct 


Sept 
May 
Sept 

Feb 


84% 
974 
49% 





com- 


Victory 4%6 _._.._1922-23)..._.- 
Am Agric Chem 7s. 1941) 
AtiG & W ISS L 58__ 1959) 
Carson Hill Gold 7s_..1923, 938 
mie Junc & U 8 Y 5s. 1940) doo os Jal 


ee ten bins 5a. _ 1! 
Maes Gas 4s 19 


69, 250 
2,000 
53,000 
6,000 
2,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000) 
2,000 
3,500 
10,000) 
1,000) 


90.54 Oct 
974% Arve? 
,2 Jan 
10064 Sept 
2 Jan 
709 (pot 
$1 Mar 
K7 Mit 


Jen 

Oct 

ANZ 

Jan 

Ap! 

¢ May 

67 Feb 

79 Jan 

75 Mar 82% Ort 
74% dan 84 Ort | 
7914 Jan! 8834 Oct 

9 94 Jan| £8 Oxb| 
101 9,000 4 de 102 Oct |} 
Western Tel & Tel 5s. - 87% 87%' 7,000 78 July 88 Oct 


Chicago Stock F Seiithoe—- Ricoed of transactions at | 
Chicago Stock Exchange Oct. 22 to Oct. 28, both melusive, 
compiled from official sales lists: 

| Friday) 
| Last | Week's Range 


| Sale. of Prices. 
Par.| Price. |Low. 


American Rediator__._100' 

Armour & Co, pref_.__. 100) 

Atmotr Leather____. oy 
Preferred 


99.14 99.50 
94% ; 
53% 


Baltimore Stock Exchange.—Record of transactions at 
Baltimore Stock Exchange, Oct. 22 to Oct. 28, both in- 
clusive, compiled from official sales lists: 








es 


| Friday! 
| Last | 





Sales | 
for | 
Week. | 
Shares .| 


Range since Jan. 1. 
Low. | High. 


28% Apr 
834%, Jan 
50 Oct 


.95 Jan 
3% Feb 
7 Jan 
June 

Oct 
Jan 
Oct 


Week's Range 
Of Priccs. 
Low. High. 


| Sale. 
| | ~iPrice, 





Stocks— Par 


Arundel Corpora tion... 50! 24%) 
Atian Coast L (Conn) - » 100) 25. -o- 
Boston Sand & Gravel. 100) 42 
Celestine Oil 

Chalmers Oi] & Gas, ox 5 be iad 
Cent Teresa Sug pref__ 2% 
Commercial Credit 

Preferred B. 











Miss “River Power 58__19! 
N E Telephone 5s___. 


2434 
Pond Creck Coe. 6s_. _ 1! 


Mar 
Mar) 
Oct! 
.35 Sept 
Fe» 
Sept | 
Jan| 
Feb) 
Aug) 
Oct) 
July 
July’ 
Mar 
Aug, 
Jan 
Jan! 
Jan 


| 
Sept 
July) 
Jan 
Sept 
Jan 


et 21 
75 
35 











‘ 
46% 
25% 
92 

100% 
88% 
4% 





Sales Ss } 
| hte | 
Week. 
High. | Shares. 


3 100) 100% 

Consolidation Coal_...100' 84 

Cosden & Co, pref 

Davison Chemical. _no par| 

Houston Oi! pf tru etfs_100) 

I Benesch & Sons___no cr 
Preferred 

Monon Val Trac, pref _. 

Mt V-Woodberry M ian 
Preferred v tr 100 

Northern Central... ! = ~~ 

Pennsyiv Wat & Pow. 

United Ry & Electric_. 

Wash Balt & Annap.-_ “50-7 





Range since Jan. 1. 





Stocks— Low. 








7616) 


py 


ea Oe Oa] 
CRU S O1e D 
we Newt Ned re 
be\ Ge\ BAN, 


a 


87 
8 
12% 


- tO 


B 
Case 


(J I) | 
Chile City & Con Ry pt sh 
Preferred *) 
Commonweelth Edigon. 109) 
Continefital Motors . 10| 
Crane Co, preferred... 100 
Cudahy Pack Co, com. 106) 


Decker(Aif &Cobn, Inc .(*)} . . 
100 


Godsehavux re com . (*) 
Gteat Lakes D & D_.__100 
Libby, McNett) & Libby. 10 
Lindsay Licht, pref 10 
Middle West Util, com. 100 

Preferred 100 


Orpheum Circuit, Inc.___1] 
Poople’s G L & Coke. __ 100 
Pick (Albert) & Co ____(*) 
Pay, Wiggly Stores, Ine 


(*) 
Pun 1 Serv of N Ill, com_100 
ew ae Rg ee 100 


100 
in mak: com.__100 





Standard Gas & El, pref. 50) . 


Swift & C 

Swift Tidconaiinas 

Temtor Prod C & F nace 

Thompson, J R, com... .25' 
Preerred 1 


Stew 4d Speed, com. 100} 
1 00 


err 00 
Union Carbide & Carbon.10 
United Iron Works v t c.50 





Jan! 


4g June! 
-— 


Oct, 


é 
”s Mar) 


Jen! 
Oct) 
June 
Oct 
Oct) 
Jan 
Aug’ 


Aug) 
Jan) 
Aug 
Aug 
June} 
Aug’ 
July} 
Oct 
July 
Oct 
Aug 
Jan 
Jan 


Apr 
Py 
May 


Apr 
Sept 
Mar 

Jen 

Jan 

Feb 

leb 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 
May 

Oct 

Jan 
Mar 





yo... eee 50 

Bond:s— 
Alabatna Cons C & I 561933 
Atlan & Charlotte ist 5s 44) 
Balt Sxer P&C 448. 
Centrz! Ry exten 58__1932) 
Cons ee Gas 53. 1° 

Ge reral 4'48__..._- 1954) 
C cm 1iKEL&«&P 4\48 1935 


~ « 
‘ 


Consol Co.) ref 4%s- 
Refunding 5s 
( onvertibie 6 
Costen & C: 
Davison 8» ip ir 68 1927) 
Elkhorn Coal Corp 63. 1925 5 
Fairmont Coal 5s 1931, 
French Govt 8s_____- 1945) 
Ga Caro & Nor Ist 58.1929 
Hous Oil div etis__1923-25 
Lake Roland Ei gu 53.1942) 
Md Electric Ry ist 58.1931). 
Monon Val Trac 58___1942) 
Northern Central 448.192 5) 
United Ry & Elee 4s__1949) 
Income 4s 1949) 
Funding 53._.__....1936 
do sinall.__.1936 
Wash Balt & Ann 5s..1941 


- 1934; 


-1963) - 


8114 


~~ -——--—-— = 


~“—-—-—-— = 








64% | 
4534 | 


9 
Z % Teter a dt i odes J abidn ae | 101% 


99% 
98% 
8014 
80 '4 
98 
96 


28 
80 


7214 





; $2,000) 
1,900 
2,000 | 
1,900: 
1.000) 
5,000) 
7,000) 
4,000) 
4.000. 


+ * ¥ * — 


g35555533 





Si 


tow 
eo 


* 


38 


2,000 


a 


Oct} 
Aug, 
July) 

Oct 
Apr| 
June 
June 
June! 

Jan’ 

Jan! 

June 

Jan’ 

Jan 

Jan! 
July 

Jan 

Jan| 

Oct| 

June 
June} 
June’ 

Jan| 
June! 

Oct} 
Aug) 


6744 June’ 


Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Feb 


72% Oct 





Philadelphia Stock Exchange.—Reeord of transactions 
at Philadelphia Stock Exehange, Oct. 22 to Oct. 23, both 
inclusive, compiled from official sales lists: 





| Friday 
Last 
Sale. 


Saks | 
for 
| Week. 


Jan 
Feb | 
May 


United Pap Board,com. 100) 
Wahl Co 


Weck’s Range 
Ward, Montg & Co, w i- 40) 


of Prices. 


Range since Jan. 1. 





Western Knitting Mills- ed 
Wilson & Co, pref l 


Yellow Taxi 

nds— 
Chicago City Ry 5s_._19°7 
Chi City & Con Rys 5s 1927) 
Chicazo Railways 5s8_- ye 


Commonw Edison 5s. . 

Cudahy Pack Ist M g 52°46 
Metr WSide EI Ist 4s_ 1938 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke) 
Chic Gas LL& C lst 58°37) 
South Side Elev 44%s__ 1924 

















47 
86 











74 


8% 
78 
72% 
4414 


60 
31 
61% 
39 
28 
78% 
77 

4 


77 
61 





Jan 
June 
Sept 


July 
Jan 


Jan 
Apr 
Oct 
Sept 


Apr 
Apr 
May 
Apr 
Mar 
Jan 
Oct 
Apr 


Oct 
Oct 





(*) No par value. 


z Exwdividend. 


Pittsburgh Stock Exchange.—Record of transactions at 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange Oct. 22 to Oct. 
sive compiled from official sales lists: 


28, both inelu- 





Friday 
Last 


Sale. 


Stocks— Par.| Price. 


Week's Range 


Range since Jan. 1. 








Ayh)Wi nd Glass Mach__100 
Ath Witld Glass Co, pf_100 
Arkansas Nat Gas, com_10. 
Batnsdall Corp Class A. -25) 


ted Ice, pref__._50 
Duqueste Oil 

Pnidep Brewing, com.___50 

Preferred 50 


upply 
Oklahoma Natural Gas..25 
Pittsburgh Brew 


erred 50 
Pittsb’& Mt Shasta Cop. 
Pitisbtfch OF & Gas... 5). 
Pittsbiirgh 100 


























Stocks— 


Par.| Price. 'Low. 


High.| Shares. | 


Low. 


High. 








Alliance Insurance 

American Gas 

American Rys, pref__ 

American Stores____no par) 
Ist preferred.........-_- | 
2d preferred 

Buf&Susq Corp, pf vtc. 100: 

Cambria Iron 50 

Catawissa ist pref 

Flec Storage Battery. 

Frank & So’wark Pass_. 

General Asphalt 


Insurance Co of N A. 

JG Brill Co 

Keystone Telephone. __. 
Lake Superior Corp. --_- 100) 
pene Navigation 50) 


50) 
Penn Cent L & P, pf_no par 
Pennsyl! Salt Mfg 50 
Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia Co ATT | 
Pref (cumulative 6%) - 01 
Phila Electric of Pa 25 


Phil Rapid Transit 
Philadelphia Traction. __50 
Phila & Western 50 
Reading 50 
Tono-belmont Devel___ 1 
Tonopah Mining 1 
Union Traction 

United Gas Impt 


Warwick Ifon & 8 10 

West Jersey-& Sea Shore _ 50 
Bonds— 

U 8 Lib Loan 3s. 1932-47 
Ist Lib L’n 4\%8.1932-47 
2d Lib L’n 4%8.1927-42 
3d Lib L’n 4s ___.1928 








4th Lib L’n 448. 19383-38 


Atlantic Fruit 7s 


Bell Teleph of Pa 7s_.1945. 


Consol Trac N J ist 58.1932 
Elee & Peoples tr etfs 4s.'45 
Equit | Gas L 5s 1928 





19 








39 
19% 

















17 
27 
17 
44 
87 
95 
35 
34 
33% 
92 


Apr 
June 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Oct 
Aug 
June 
Oct 
Jan 


106% 





25% April 
50 June 
15 Aug 
51 Mar 

3% Oct 
62% June 

1 June 
1-16 July 


June 


| 86.87 July 


86.47 Mar 
84.40 Jan 
88.20 Jan 








19 
42 
2534 
83 


Jan 
Oct 
Mar 
Sept 
Sept 
Oct 
Jan 
Jan 


le Oct 
Ato Ne = 


Jan 

Jan 

Oct 

Jan 

May 

Jan 

Feb 

Oct 

Mar 

Oct 

Mar 

42 Jan 
2% May 
35% Jan 
34 Jan 
22% Sept 
28% Feb 
52% Jan 
19% May 
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pa rer = 
y 
Range since Jan. 1. | | Week's Range Ramge since Jan. 1. 
, ; . : of Prices. Week. 
Bonds (Conctudat) : ; ; Low. High. Other Oil Stocks Par. . Bow. Hioh. . : High. 


Gen Asphalt eonv 8s. . 1930 98% June atten On é ) 1% Feb 

Keystone Tel ist 5s___1935 68 68 59 Jan| 68% ; Alliance Oil & a aoa s 2 2 00 Ort 2 Oct. 

Leh C & Nav cons 44s, '54 4 4 84 Feb, 87% ss ‘il 

Lehigh Valley col! 6s. “184 Z 96 June; 100 
lst extended 4s__..1 81 Oct; 81 
Gen consol 4s 73 73 68% July| 73 


Pennsylvania RR 614s 1936 101% 102 94% Aprill 10244 Oc whanaet Wabidbis. oth. 17 
Peoples Pass tr ctfs 4s. 1943 57% 658 56 9 Atiantic Lobos Oil com (fT) 


:, Aug 
Phila Co consé&eoll tr 5s,'51| 83 79% ; Aug) 4tlantie Petro? (old) ____ _f 
Phila Electric Ist 5s__1966 87% Jan Bodne Ol f 
do a: ...1966 89% Jan) Rastan-Wvoming Of 

9 76% June 3 Brazos Oil Corp. ..(no par) 
United hye i gold tr ott 48°49 45 Jan rh ete 
United Rys Invest 58.1926 68 April Continental Petrol 
Costien & Co, pref 
New York Curb Market.—Official transactions in ee ee 


a Cushing ‘‘etro? Corp... . 
New York Curb Market from Oct. 22 to Oct. 28. 


10 
Friday' Sales Edmonds Cil & Refining -- | 
Week ending Oct. 28— Last |Week’s Range| for Range since Jan. 1. “ik Basin Petrol 5 
Sale. of Prices. Week. | 
Stocks— Par.| Price.|\Low.  High.| Shares. Low, High. 


Industrial & Misceld. ait 










































































28e Jit : : Ap 
\eme s PBc 1 ‘ Fes 
Allied Backers.” too par) 5 499 u 0 Jan | ‘Hilitand oii, com____- 
Amalgam Leather.com (') 1o% , Se May | Glenrock Oil I 
American Hawaiian SS__10 2 24 Jan | “anads O11 Corn Cl A..10 
Am Light & Trac, com_100 97 i Oct | Harvey Crude O 
Am Writing Paper com- - 3% | Jan | ‘ludson oil. 
Audubon Chemical im«! 4,500 Imperial O11 (Del) 
Bethlehem Motors ; : c 300 3 Imperial Oil (Canada) ___. 
@rti- 4.000 43% Jar ‘ifernat Petrol no Der 
£1 Feb | Keystone Ranger Devel. .1 
Buddy-Buds, Inc Kinney Oil & Ref 1 
Burns Bros, com A, wi__-_- Lance Creek Royalties. _ 1} 
| os Livingston Off Corp 1 


Fruit. 6% 7 Lévingstop 
r tAghting & Pow ; ! f, ‘p i.vons Petrolewro 


isle Tire (no ) 2 , 6 Magna Ol! & Refming____1 
juloid Co preferred. _1 MV “% | 983 Oct Manhattan Oil__. . (no par) 
aimers Motor ctfs } 1 > 7 y Hteee sth wel 
Marland Refining 
New 100 I 2 ‘ 2 ls 7 DRY. Vierhinin Peres 
Chicago Nipple Mfg ci A10 J ¢ OF 2h Merritt Ol Corp __ 
OClties Service com.....i00; 180 179 P85 13! it Hiis: fi! e | Meee Olean 

54 : 














2. 
SNe 


- 
we 


— pmb 


PuaereG........--. ie 55 3: r. 
Gities Serv Bankers’ sh_(t) 19% 20%! O56 ' : Mid-Colombia mag & Divit} 
Cleveland Automobile __(t) 24 25 3 2%; f aN > arate Oll p 
Colombian Emerald Synd 17-16 1%) 6,808 “Ox 
Conley Tin Foil 4 ry : Veet tok ire! 
Coutinentl ‘fotvors 5 51 ‘ % : | ationu!l Of of NJ, com. 1 
Denv & Rio Gran, pref_100 | 4 hHle O11 4 Gas_ 
reuran! \aiter- iu par 500; oh det 20 ja "Peter 
Emerson Phonograph. --._5 
tmpire Foou rruducts- (t) 1% 
Farrell (Wmn)&Son com. (t) 4 Auci 2 Mu N sit ; 3% 
Federal Tel & Tel 4% | 7} ie f 1 20¢c 
5 4 : : hio Kunyer I2c 
Gillette Safety Razor... (7) 78 2 8: Omar ond Gas Vf 98c 
Gien Aiden Coal... (no par) ’ 40% »y | Pennok Oi] 54% 
Goldwyn Pictures (no par) 6 4 3 ¥ : ; 7 44 
Goodyear T & R, com__ 100 91 : 4 June : MPO cere & Hefinets 4% 
00 Red Rock Of! & Gas 30¢ 38=—_- 3 9e 
Royalty Prod Corp 22¢ 
Griffith (D W), Inc. <a) Ryan Consol y pur | 6% 
Hall Switch & Sig, com. 100) } 3 Salt Creek Producers ___10 13% 
Havana Tobacco, pref_100 : Sapuipa Refinime....... a 4 % 
Hercules Paper Corp... (t) 9 ot : Simms Petroleum (no par) 
Her ter nt. 414 vet) | Skelly O1 e 
Hocking Valley Products 16 5 00; : , South Petrol & Refin__ 
Holbrook (Ht) th now 55, Rep: | Seuthwest Oil 
Imp Tob of GB&Ire. odietial y | ®pencer Petrolewm Corp-10/ 
Intercontinental Rubb _100 8 | Stanton Oil 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales.50 
Libby, McNeill & Libby .10 ‘ 4c 00 
Lincoln Motor Class A__50 é 6 ‘ emrerte Cn i «nd 70e 253,120 
LoeomobileCo,com (no par) . 9 35¢ . Tidal Osage Oll__.(no par) 14 6 | 500° 
Manhattan runsic.....20 ‘ , Tuckeny Oil Corp ' =T8e 86¢) 21,800 
, 100 10 0 Lietora On 53e 700 
Mercer Motors. --.-. (no par) ‘ 21 ! Western States Ol! & G:a I 
Morris (hip) Co . Lid 1 : Be? 216 June Se: | White Eagle Oil & Ref__- 
National Leather, com. _10 is | | , 10 Wiicox Ofl & Gas ba 
Nor Amer Pulp & Pap__(') a4 B ‘ ; Woodburn Ol Corp... _(?) 
Packard Mot Car.com _10 5 F, ‘ **Y”’ Ol! & Gas } 
Parsons Auto Accessories..; 50€ | 50c é 5 Mining Stocks 
Peerless Trk & Mot Corp50 3 ¢| : Alaska Brit Col Metals. 
Perfection Tire & Rubb. 1. ae he be 3h 2 e Alvarado Min & Milth.__2 
Radio Corp of Amer... (t) 2 ; Amer Tin & Tungsten__-. 
Preferred. Beleher Extenston 
Big Jim Cons G M 
iy Ledge  opper Co. 
Boston & Ely 
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Republic Rubber. _ (no par) 
Reynolds (R J) Tob B.25 
Saguenay P& P,com.. 5 MOstin & Went 
Schulte Retail Stores TA ! 0 Cakcdonia Mining -_-._- I 
Southern Coal & Iron____5! 2 3! 1 I Calumet & Jerome Cop. .__1 
Stand Gas & Elec, pref__50 , 32% ; } feb | (shada Copper Co__. 
Standard Motor Constr - 10 y ly 200 3 Sept [ Je Canario Copper 
Sweet~ ae at y ‘ : é , Jess; Aix. fedolafta Sliver. _ 
Swift International 3 Sept 4%] Carson River Corp.. 
Texas Guilt Sulphur ¥ 1 % Sept! 28: Cash B 
Tob Prod Exports Corp. (ft) 5 4 Aug 9 
Todd Shipyards Corp. __(' ) é ‘ 4 Aug Con-oob‘ooner % “ 
Triangle Film Corp yv t ¢_5 f j e June Consol Nevada-Utah 
Union Carb&Carb (no par) ¢ 00 June Copper Canyon 
\inited Profit Sharing. _25c a; 2: Mar Cortez Silver... 
Un Retail Stores Candy -(t) ! 5 Aug Crevson Con (Gohti Mi & M 
U 8S Distrib Corp, com__50 Oct Davis-Daly Mining 
U 8 Light & Heat com... it! 2, Aus Denbigh Mines 
ferred 10 \ Jan i sividie bX Ler ent 3 lsc 
0 3 Ship Corp ‘ . Mas Dolores Fsperanza 800 1% 
U S Steamship ; 4 June Dundee Arizona Copper. .] 61le 
Wayne Coal 4% . : 50c Aug El randy red Silver Mines } xe 
West End Chemical “c Aug Mure}, 
Wiliys Corp, com._- (no par) ! 5e 400 + Oct Gold Deep Mines 
First, preferred Sep! Golden State Mine. 
Rights— Goldfield Consol Mines_10 
Invincible Oil ] Oct Gold ‘ieid Vierence.__. _. June 
Korimer Standard Ui Gold Zone Divide... . 60 Sept 
Subsidiazies Barmill aoe , = 
Anglo-Amer Oil 18%, 16% 18%, , Auc| 3 Neck. Mining. . § an 
Buckeye Pipe Line 83 | 83 4 84 4) June Hollinger Cons G M i 500 July 
100. 127 4% July Howe Sound Co. . -_ May 
130 July ‘ Iron Blossom , June 
87 7 Oct ' Jerome Verde Copper... June 
July| 43 Jim Butler Tonopah I Mar 
June : | Jumbo Extension 2c Oct 
84 20; if June. 86 Oct 
y gerd 5 ’ Jul) 
Jan 
Apr 
June 
June 
Sept 
Mar 
June’ 
% June 
July 
4% Apr 
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Onto 2) on 2! r ‘ 
Penn-Mex Fuel Oct 
Prair.e Oil & Gas : ‘ June 
Prairie Pipe Line 200 % 160 June 
1 FO Sept 
24 225 165 July 
78% 80%) 22. 820 4n% June 
190 190 | 157 Oct 
337 340 | se 206 June McK inlev-Darragh-Sayv _ } 
280 285 | 40' 250 June Motherlode Copper Min-10| 
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Quotations for Sundry Securities. 


All bonds prices are “and interest” excetp where marked “f.”’ 
Standard Oi! fc. a Par \Joint Stk. Land Bk. 2039 a 








Ramge since Jan. 1. 
Mining Stocks (Concl) Par. . 3.| Low. 











Motherlode Coalition. _ (tT) 4% June 4 Anglo American Oil new. > 18%e! 18% Chic Joint &tk Land Bk. 1939 
Motherlode (old) 85e 480 Oct Refining 100 900 925 RR. Equipments—Per Ct. 


National Tin Corp... .50¢ , 7-16 Mar ay 1 109 ||Ateh Topeka & Santa Fe 6s-. 
l 


Nipissine Minea 

Ohio Copper 

Opbir Stiver Mines 

Pitts & Mt Shasta Cop..-.l 
Ray Hercules __._.......6 
Red Hills Florence 

Rex Consolidated Mitn__.1 


Silver Hills 1 
Silver King Consolidated .1 
Simon-Silver- Lead 1 
South — Gold & Plat.10 
South West Met.ls 

Standard Silver-Lead._..-1 


Tonopah Belmont VDev___1 
Tonopah Divide 1 
Tonopah Divide Mining... 
Tonopah <tension 
Tonopah Midway 
Tonopah Mining 


Tuolume Copper 

United Eastern Mining. . 
United Verde Exten...50c 
U 8 Contincvotal Mines new 
Unity Gold Mines 5 


og 
Yukon Alaska salaeescaate 
Yukon Gold Co 
Bonds— 
Allied Pack conv deb 6s '39 
Certificates of deposit - _ - 
ee Mfrs 76__1925 


1933 
ine Light & Trac 68.1925 
ne “d Tel & Tel tie__._.i1¥2z 
1924 
ade Tobacco 78.1923 
Anaconda Cop Min 7s8.'2¥ 
6% notes Series A_.1929 
Anglo-Amer O11 7 4s_. 
Armour&Co 7% notes.°30) 
Barnedall Corp 8s8....1931 
Beaver Board Cos 8s. .1933 
Beth Steel 7% notes. 1925 


Equipment 7s 1935 
Nat Rye 78..1935 
Canadian Par Ry 68._19°1 
Central Stcel 8s w i_..1941 
Chic & tast Lil KR 5s ty. 
Cities Serv deb 7s Ser B "66 
Debentures 7s Ser C.1966 
Debentures 78 Ser D 1966 
Col Graphophune 8s .. 1925 
Cons Gus of S Y &s Iu 
Cons Gas E] L& ag aga 


1923 
8% notes Feb 15 - tees 
8% notes Feb 15...)z» 


Duquesne Light 7 4s. 1936 
Empire Gas & Fue! 68. ooo 


88 24 
Galena-Signal Oll 7s 1930 
Goodrich (B F) Co7e . .1025 
Grand 


8s J P M receipts 
Kennecott Copper 7s _ 1930 


Libby McNeil & Livby 7s8'31 
Liggett & Myers Tob 6s ‘21 
Morris & Co 7 448._-._. LY30 
Nat Cloak & Sult 8s. _.1930 
National Leather 8s..1925 
N Y N H & Hartf 4s__ 1922 

4s, 1922, Franc bonds_.. 





Otis Steel 8s... . ...._ 141 
Philadelphia Co 6s__..1944 
Reynolds (R J) Tob 68 1922, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 7s 22) 


deb. ...1928 

> serial gold deb__ 1929 

ser gold deb... 1930 

7% ser gold deb. ...193) 


Aug 15 141 

u'nts. 1923 

78 w 1941 

Toledo Tr L & P 7s...1922 
United Oil Producers Ss 4: 
United Rys of Hav 7s "36 


Western Elec conv 78_1925 
Winch Repeat Arms7 43'4) 
Foreign Government 
and Municipalities. 
Argentine Nation 7s..1923 


‘je 6348 19 
Switzerland Govt 5s 1929 





— ha 
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.. 
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hotles So Gaaon~ 
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238 
S555 





109.000 
13,000 


¢| 198,000 
915,000 
95,000 
g10,000 
910,250 
53,000 
12,000 
6,000 











166,000 


16e June ; Borne Serymser 325 (350 


30 
12 








Buckeye Pipe Line Co... 
Chesebrough 


Mig werhints 


National Transit Co. ..12.50 
New York Transit Co Co. .-100 
Northern Pipe Line Co...100 








British-Amer Tobac ord. -.£1 

Brit-Amer Tobac, bearer... £1 

Conley Foil (new)...no 

Heime (Geo W) Co, 
Preferred 


BR a (R J) Tobacco. 
B a stock 


Wey man-Bruton Co, coml 
Preferred 1 
Young (J 8) Co 
Preferred 
Rubber Stocks (Clete 
Firestone Tire & Rub, oe 


erred 1 
Goodyear Tire & R, com.100 
Preferred 100 
Prior p- 100 
Goodyear T&R of Cun pf 100 
ber 100 


Mohawk Rubhder 
Portage > Nani ueseeee 


Sugar Stocks 
Caracas Sugar 
Cent Aguirre Sugar com_.20 
Central Sugar Corp.(no par) 
Preferred 1 


e 

Fajardo Sugar 

Federal Sugar Ref, com--_100 
Preferred 1 


Savannah Sugar, com (no par) 


100} 57 


Preferred 00 
Industrial & Miscellaneous 
Amert 


American Herdware.....1 
Amer Poy yaaa oom. . 


Preferred 1 

du Pont(E I) de Nem&£C0100 
Debenture stock 100 

Havana Tobacco Co...-.1 
Pre 1 


International Salt 


1 
International Silver, pref.100, *82 


Phelps Dodge Corp 








100 2192 
0 





Atlantic Coast Line 66 & 6 4s 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s 
Buff Roch & — 4s & 4%s 


t 5e 
Chicago & Alton 4s, 56... 
Chic Burl & Quincy 66 
& Eastern 


Hocking Valley 4468, 5s..-.- 
Illinois Central 4448 & 5s... 
Equipment 7s & 6448 .... 
Kanawha & Michigan 4s.. 
Loutevilie & Nashville 68_... 
ee SS & 4g 


Mobile & Ohio 434s, 56 

New York Cent 44s, 56... 
Equipment 68 & 7s 

N Y Ontario & West 4s... 

Norfolk & Western 444s-.-.-.- 
Equipment 6s 

Nortbern Pacific 7s 

Pacific Fruit Express 7s 

Pennsylvania RR 48 & 44s8.- 





& 
Seaboard Air Line 4448 & 5s. 
Southern Pacific Co 4448. .-..- 
Equipment 78 
Southern ~erAned 44s = 7 





pref _100 
Federal Light & Traction.1 
Preferred 100 


ef 100) 
First Mtge 5a, 1961. . -J&d} 
Sg deb 7s 1935... _.M&N 


s|| Northern Ohio Elec_(no A 


Preferred 


Preferred 
North Texas Eleo Co,com 100 
Preferred 106) 
Pacific Gas & El, ist pref_.100 
Puget Sound Pow & Lt..100, 
Preferred 100 
Gen m 7 +48 1941 -..M&N) 
Republic Ry & Light---.- 100) 





Pref 100 
var a “Edison, com. -100 1 


Pre 

ix Term Securities— 
Am Cot Oti 68 1924. -Mé 
Amer Tel & Tel 6s 1924_F 


B 
Angio-Amer Ol] 742925 A&O 
Arm’r& Co7sJuly 15'30J4&J1 
Deb 68 J’ne 15°22 _J&D1 
Deb 68 J’ne 15°23 .J&DI5 
Deb 6s J'ne 15 ‘'24_J&D15 
Beth St 76 July 16 °22.J&J1 
7% notes July 16°23 J&J15 
Canadian Pac 68 1924. M&Sz. 
Federal Sug Ref 68 1924M4&N' 
Goodrich(B F)Co 78°25.A&0 
Hocking Valley 68 1924._M4&8 
Interboro R T 7s 1921.._.M4&8 
K C Term Ry 68 °23-M4&N15) 
6%s July 1931 &J 
Laclede Gas 7s Jan 1929 rea 
Lehigh Pow Sec 6s 1927. F&A 
Liggett& MyersTob6s'21 JaD 
Pub Ser Corp N J 78°22.M&8 
Sloss Sheff 8 & I 6s 29__F&A 
Southern Ry 66 1922. - -M&é) 
Swift & Co 7% °25..A&Ol6 
7% notes Aug 16 1931__-_- 
Texas Co 78 1 
U & Rubber 7 46 1930._FP4A 
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101 [iUlle 
1WWiigit2 
921, 925s 
O7\4 975s 
1O2I4 10253 
10014 1002 
vig) .-- 
98l2 - - - - 
O7ie'.... 
10014 1001 
995g GQ7s 


99 
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Royal Baking Pow, com- 100, 80 
- € Odd lots. + No par value. J Listed on the Stock Exchange this week, where Preferred 100| 80 
additional transactions will be found. o New stock. w When issued. z Ex divi- 
dend. y Ex rights. z€Ex stock dividend. ¢ Dollars per 1,000 lire, flat. § Dollars 
per 19°97 marks. g Marke, Bb Correction, 


Utah Sec Corp 6s '22._M4S1 9 le 
Weat Elec cony 7s 1925. 101% 


* Per share. 5} Basie. d@ Purchaser also pays accrued dividend. e New stock. 
f¥lat price. kTast sile. m Nominal. 2 Ex-dividend, y Ts-tidhte, 




















Zuvestment and Railroad Intelligence. 1879 


RAILROAD GROSS EARNINGS | 
The following table shows the gross earnings of various STEAM roads from which regular weekly or monthly returns 
ean be obtained. The first two columns of figures give the gross earnings for the latest week or month, and the last two 


columns the earnings for the period from Jan. 1 to and including the latest week or month. The returns of the electric railways 
are brought together separately on a subsequent page. 








ROADS Latest Gross Earnings. Pag 1 to Latest Date. | Latest Gross Earnings. pees, 1 to Latest Date. 


Week or Current | Previous | Current Previous ROADS. Week or 
Month. Year. Year. Year. Year. Month. | 








Current | Previous | Current Previous 
Year. 











$ $ $ 3 
Alabama & Vicksb_' August 97 310,213) 2, 38) 2,253,747 || Mo K & T Ry of Tex 2,379,554 
a Arbor 3d wk Oct! 124, 2| 4,136,010 Total system... .j|August 
tch Topeka & 8 Fe September 844857 155941214 || Mo & North Arkan_|August .782 653,53 
Gulf Colo & 8 Fe_ August .359,90 16,301,883 || Missouri Pacific. __.|September 10754262 82.034,788 
Panhandle 8 Fe__: August .343| 955,548 6.075.828 74 4 || Mobile & Ohio 3d wk Oct 
Atlanta Birm & Atl_| August 30, 489, 2,000,124) 3, A: Columb & Greenv|August 
Atlanta & West P’t_' August 9| 2.009.166 || Monongahela August 
Atlantic City August ; 850,991 7 ‘ i Monongahela Conn_! September ; 
Atlantic Coast Line. September |4,417,795 4,976,174'49.611.548 53. Montour September S| 214,434; 1, 
Baltimore & Ohio_. September | 17468612) 24570399) 5 Nashv Chatt & St L!September {1 2,313,253) 15,583,279 
B & O Chic Term September | 247,660) 223,473 7,22 c Nevada-Calif-Ore _.|\2d wk Oct 1 1 
Bangor & Aroostook August 404,116 Nevada Northern_-_/|August 
Bellefonte Central__ July 11,2 40.976 59.270 || Newburgh & Sou Sh September 
Belt Ry of Chicago. August 3| 410,605 6.00 New Orl Great Nor_|September 
Bessemer & L Erie__ August 696 | 183,63 N O Texas & Mex_-_|August 
Bingham & Garfield August 12,058) 181,281 128,707 61,653 Beaum 8 L & W_-_| August 
Boston & Maine... August 1.2 St L Browns & M|August 
Brooklyn E D Term September | 104,40 | 126,474) — 975,827) 1 New York Central. _|September 
Buff Roch & Pittsb 3d wk Oct 316.084) 593 ,555!11, 18,539,733 Ind Harbor Belt_|August 
Buffalo & Susq__-_- September | 171,630) 338,273) 1,485,532| 2,176,549 Lake Erie & West! August 
Canatian Nat Rys_- 3d wk Oct'3,080,312 2,917,348/87 .061.544'82,584,231 Michigan Central August 
Canadian Pacific... 3d wk Oct 5,261,000,5,983,000| 147910000 Cleve C C & St L September 
Caro Clinch & Ohio. August 607,280) 600,841) 4,833,955 50% Cincinnati North. September 
Central of Georgia__ August 1,729,685 2,117,810/14,913,640/16, Pitts & Lake Erie August 
Central RR of N J__ August 4, : .038 245 34,668.19 382 Tol & Ohio Cent_' August 
Cent New England. August 691,658 ; 5 64 i Kanawha & Mich August 
Central Vermont__. August 631 af 5| 643.4 N Y Chic & St Louis September 
Charleston & W Car August ; 2.196.628) 2.374.209 || N Y Connecting_-__' August 265.774 5, 
Ches & Ohio Lines_. September ‘7, ; ; j ‘ 593 || N Y NH & Hartf_._ September 12224866 
Chicago & Alton... September (2,881,466 2,974,660! 23 .070,474/21,562.801 || N Y Ont & Western September 019) 1,236,106 
Chic Burl & Quincy. August (16494580 15486 356| N Y Susq & West__ September | 336.325| 445,121 
& East Ill__ August 2,574,973 2,855,077 17,613,395 18,965,767 ,|| Norfolk Southern_. September | 637,633 699,775 , £38, 
Great West; August 2,320,927 2,149,576 15,952,505'15,100,557 || Norfolk & Western_|September |6,567,272 8,903,198 59,352,288 61,757,834 
& Louisv -| August 1,363,190/ 1,528,562. 9,963 862, 9,888,557 || Northern Pacific. ._| August 8,921,239 9,652,139 57.225,813/69,829,624 
‘ Junction. _' August 469.585| 322,777| 3.363.798) 2,100,913 || NorthwesternPacific| August 59.848! 877.577\ 5.609.266 5.04 
Chic & St PauJ September | 14271444! 16356313 108620223) 121996589 || Pennsylv RR & Co_|September 
Chic & North West_ September 16935455 108705575, 119865935 Balt Ches & At]__|September 
Chic Peoria & St L_|August 579; 275.842 1,331,053) 1,678,203 Cinc Leb & Nor. _|August 
Chic RI & Pacific__|'September 12767205 99,237 ,268 99,420,806 Grand Rap & Ind|August 
Chic R I & Gulf__|August 372,953) 529,814) 5,144.122| 4,314,672 Long Island \September 
Chic St P M & Om_/|August 2,803,630! 18.129.997 : Mary’d Dal & Va September 
Cinc Ind & Western} August 345,232) 396,884) 2,351,052) 2,837 N Y Phila & Norf September 950) 
Colo & Southern___|3d wk Sept! 555,802) 713,192! Tol Peor & West_| August 150,218) 238,417) 
Ft W & Den City| August : 1,180,374 W Jersey & Seash!September |1,365,120 1,482,118 10,428,578 10,643,815 
Trin & Brazos Vai August 308,.257| 174,113 Pitts C C & St L_|September |7,629,182,9,750,227 71,339 ,996)\77 566,403 
96 


Wichita Valley ___| August 162,962 Peoria & Pekin Un_|September | 147,17 132,905| 1.234,851| 1,154,016 
Cumb Val & Martins September 


oe 96,744! 1, Pere Marquette____| August 0,5 3.711 230124 318.046 25,010,358 
Delaware & Hudson September |: ; 5,037 483 3 7 | Perkiomen August 98,145) 117,314 52,47 (12,646 
Del Lack & Western September 8,185,980 6 Phila & Reading_-__|September ¥ 8,496,746 62,757 369 64,418,817 
Denv & Rio Grande|August : : 3,692 ,960/2 Pittsb & Shawmut--/ August 96,.98| 132,709 (88,033) 1,039.379 
Denver & Salt Lake| August F li 3 Pitts Shaw & North) August 3, 787,128 
Detroit & Mackinac) August Pittsb & West Va__| August , 265,155) 1,288,943 
Detroit Tol & Iront_|August Port Reading August | 1,503,200; 1,114,114 
Det & Tol Shore L-_-~| August uincy Om & K C__|August , 118,77: ,009 ,298 
Dul & Iron Range- _|September ich Fred & Potom _|August 54| 6,920,849) 7,334,100 
ul Missabe & Nor _|August Rutland August 27 543,874! 3,853,240) 3,632,533 
Dul Sou Shore & At]'2d wk Oct St Jos & Grand Isl'd/ August 296,928} 326.100; 2,111,007) 2,088,739 
Duluth Winn & Pac, August St Louis San Fran__|September , , 61 ,241,916/67 498,809. 
East St Louis Conn_|\September Fu W & Kio Grande} August 167 ,866 9 1,137,039} 1,23 
Kastern S> Line» July St L-S F of Texas_| August OF 39.4531 1,231,202 
Elgin Joliet & East_|August St Louis Southwest_|August 10,950,955 
St LS W of Texas} August 639,292! 8(6,246) 4,894,927 
Total system___._|3d wk Oct 22: 19,395,812 
St Louis Transfer__|September , 288 3: 830,000 
San Ant & AranPass| August é ; 4,028,425 
San Ant Uvalde & G| August ,166) 134, 43,759 
| Seaboard Air Line__|August .978 606 |3,619,.595) 28,330,796): 
| Southern Pacific... _| August 17518559) 126086011 
Galveston Wharf_-_-_|August | Southern Pacific Co|August 23841 265) 177088 786 
Georgia Railroad. __|August Atlantic 8 8 Lines} August or 95,4 6,869,808 
Georgia & Florida. _|August ,5631) 132,317 Arizona Eastern.|August 
Grand Trunk Syst__|3d wk Oct'2,234,431!2,666,086 | Galy Harris & S Aj August 
Atl & St Lawrence September BE 274,461 Hous & Tex Cent) August 
ChDetCanGTiJct.|September 249 76 Hous E & W Tex_/| August 
Det G H & Milw_|September 266 2 Louisiana Western| August 
Grand Trk West_|September 38: 1,829,753 | August ‘ ; 
Great North System! August 9,606,158) 10533312 eS August 713.3 V2 5 676,82 
Green Bay & West_|August 124,440} 109,136 Southern Railway__|3d wk Oct : 3: »772| 133727231 
Gulf Mobile & Nor_|August 324,650 Ala Great South- 751,653 6,207 .828 
Cin N O & Tex P- 007, 11,567,208 
Georgia Sou & Fla 372,769 2| 2,989,647 
New Orl & Nor E- 9,6: 27,413) 4,266,987 
North’n Alabama ; 69, 3.9 572,711 
Spokane Internat-l. , 857 340 
Spok Port & Seattle 38 ,§ 930.332) 4,873.053 
Staten Island R T__|\September 3: 
Tenn Ala & Georgia!Ist wk Oct 
Tennessee Central. _| August 
Term RR Assnof St L| September 
St L Mer Bdge T_|September 
Texas & Pacific___._|\3d wk Oct 
Toledo it L & West | August : 
Ulster & Delaware.-|August .| 250,572) 200,84 
Union Pacific August 12004 160/12 542760 
Total system_.__._|August 18444007) 19581695 
Oregon Short Line| August 3,537, 4.036.698 
13,141,572 Ore-Wash RR & N | August 2,898. 3,002 .237 
2.677.328 || Union RR (Penn). _|September ‘ 
915) 2.715.437 || Utah August 
.705 93,340,938 || Vicks Shrev & Pac__|August 
92,969) 2,019,375 || Virginian Railroad_|August 1 
Wabash Railroad__' September 
Western Maryland_|2d wk Oct 302,436 
: { ,f Western Pacific. _..| August 1,238,034 1,688,915 
153 12,891.979,13,578.742 || Western Ry of Ala. _| August 214,841| 259,2: 
Minn S8StP&S8S5 M -| August 3,959,470/4,465,270 26,572,985 30,074,3 Wheel & Lake Erie_| August 582,179) 
Mississippi Central_| August 94,033; 100,097; 693,862 639,750 || Wichita Falis & NW August 398,535) 
mn Kan & Tex August 3,257,209 3.656.234 22.097 .621 :25.673,236 || Yazoo & Miss Valley August 1.583.219 
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Gulf & Ship Island_|August 236,428 
Hocking Valley_-_-_-|August 1,435,031 
Illinois Central_--_-_|August 12386163 
Internat & Grt Nor_|August 1,405.157 
Internat Ry of Me__|August 172,280 
K C Mex & Orient. _-| August 239,461 
K C Mex & O of Tex|August 207 ,583 
Kansas City South_|August 1,679,784 
Texark & Ft Sm_-_|August 87: 
Total System_-_-_-_|September /|1,819,418 
Kansas City Term --_|August 109,671 
Kap Okla & Gulf_-_-_|August 176,863 
Lake Sup & Ishpem!/August 71,622 
Lake Term Ry September 72,562 
Lebigh & Hua River}! August 267.681 
Lehigh & New Eng-.|September | 494,852! 323,: 
Lehigh Valley September |6,687,210,7,050,503 
Los Ang & Salt Lake) August (1,597 533 
Louisiana & Arkan_|August | 261,001 
Louisiana Ry & Nav August | 456.159 
Louisville & Nashv_|September | 102 27 
Louisy Hend & St L August 263,948) 
Maine Central August 1,669,536. 
Midland Valley._...'September | 356,403 
Mineral Range 2d wk Oct 5,186) 13, 
Minneap & St Louis 3d wk Oct; 445,617) 498, 
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AGGREGATE OF GROSS EARNINGS—Weekly and Monthly. 





| vi Increase or 


Weekly Summaries. Year. Year. Decrease. Monthly Summaries. a. | . Decrease. 


Current Previous | Increase or | Current | 
| 








Mileage. Curr.Yr. 
November ..235,213 
December. ..229,422 
January ....232,492 
February .~..235,653 
March.....- 234 832 
April 220,340 
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Latest Gross Earnings by Weeks.—In the table which 
follows we sum up separately the earnings for the third week 


for October. 


The table covers 14 roads and shows 13.52% 


decrease in the aggregate from the same week last year: 





Third Week of October. 1921. 


1920. 


I ncrease. 


Decrease. 





3 
124,042 
316,0 

3,080,312 
5,261,000 
2,234,431 


Ann Arbor 
Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh - 
Canadian National Ry 


Grand Trunk W 
Detroit Grand eeu & Milw. 
Canada Atlantic 
Minneapolis & St Louis 
lowa Central 
St Louis Southwestern 
Southern Railway 
Mobile & Ohio 
Texas & Pacific 


445,617 


590,223 
3,429,533 
407 ,980 
734,489 





498,153 


721,122 
362.772 
"405,432 
512, 879) 





130,899 
935,239 


221,610 








Total (14 roads) 
Net increase (13.52%)-_...----- 


16,623,711! 19, 223, 063; 


170,058 





2,769,410 


2 599,352 





Net earnings Monthly to Latest Dates.—The table 


following shows the 


oss and net earni 


s with charges and 


—Gross from Ratlway— —Na from Rati 


1921. 1920. 
$ $ 


Louisville & Nashville— 


1921. 
3 


September .10,209,127 11,957,217 1,748,645 


From Jan 1 87,662,705 93,340,938 


Midland Valley RR Co— 
September. 356,403 529,055 
From Jan 1 3,312,015 3,662,397 


Missouri Pacific Ry— 
September _10,082,713 10,754,262 
From Jan 1 82,034,788 84,608,493 


Mobile & Ohio— 
September. 1,495,045 1,809,336 
From Jan 1 13,472,066 13,566,041 


Monongahela Connecting RR— 
September - 61,361 290,757 
From Jan 1 524,175 2,330,650 


Nashville Chatt & St Louis— 
September 1,826,049 2,313,253 
From Jan 1 15,583,279 18,108,594 


Newburgh & South Shore Ry Co— 
September. 129,765 190,190 
From Jan 1 961,520 1,258,412 


New Orleans Great Northern RR— 
September. 219,060 262,282 
From Jan1 1,930,691 1,958,423 


New York Central— 


4,457,946 


111,685 
637,531 


2,704,571 
»442,117 


111,376 


20,023 
283,182 


railroad and 


industrial companies 


September _28,565,729 38,308,775 7,093,024 


1920. 
3 


1,377 ,467 
2,001,163 


174,968 
471,202 


996,292 


—55,693 


33,476 


6,648,445 


——Net after Tazes—— 
1921. 1920. 
$ $ 


1,477,574 1,074,549 
1,817,168 —804,906 


103,483 167,716 
563,984 403 ,167 


2,246,091 455,285 
9,418 ,457—5,451,675 


222,875 77,230 
624,821—1,680,216 


—12,923 
— 54,508 


—14,449 
379,403 


394,142 
524,642 


102,247 
—391,303 


22,904 


20,690 
—173,225 


5,452,495 


5,182,623 


surplus of STEA 


i From Jan 1 240023 585 267809689 46,360,667 
reported this week: rom Jan 


Cincinnati Northern RR— 


9,367,297 31,458,032 df3 400,882 


——Net after Tares— 


—<Gross from Railway— —Net from Railway— 


1921. 1920. 1921. 


£ b & 
Atch Topeka & Santa Fe— 
September .17,164,878 18,448,571 6,239,306 


1920 


September. 391,270 394,924 


163,103 


3 
3,526,423 


From Jan 1 139756,570 155941,214 41,736,748 25,949,515 


Atlantic Coast Line— 
September . 4,417,795 4,976,174 
From Jan 1 49,611,548 53,431,507 


Baltimore & Ohio— 
September .17,468,612 24,570,399 3,904,433 


3,860,731 


From Jan 1 148170,774 162573,872 23,077,321—1,694,160 


Balt & Obio Chic Term— 
September. 247,660 
From Jan 1 1,877,229 


Brooklyn E D Term— 
September. 104,405 
From Jan 1 975,827 


Buffalo Roch & Pittsb— 
September . 1,197,884 2,387,835 
a Jan 1 10, 677, 758 14,972,252 


Buffalo & Susquehanna— 
September. 171,630 338 ,273 —1,178 
From Jan 1 1,485,532 2,176,549 -—330,103 


Central RR of New Jersey— 
September . 4,800,960 5,273,344 
From Jan 1 39,469,157 36,185,727 


Chesapeake & Ohio— 
September . 7,013,666 9,207,145 1,674,476 
From Jan 1 63,974,313 62,968,523 12,675,448 


Chicago & Alton— 
September . 2,881,466 2,974,660 634,808 
From Jan 1 23,070,474 21,562,801 3,029,284 


Chicago & Northwestern— 
September .14,008,144 16,935,455 3,507,922 
From Jan 1 108705,575 119865,934 11,566,973 


Chic Milw & St Paul— 
September - 14,271,444 16,356,313 
From Jan 1 108620,223 121996,589 


Chic Rock Isl & Pacific— 
September .12,418,806 12,767,205 3,089,058 
From Jan 1 99,237,268 99,420,806 18,152,904 


Cumberland Valley & Martinsburg— 
September - 90,239 96 ,744 
From Jan 1 1,064,745 608,650 


Delaware & Hudson— 
September . 3,839,679 5,037,483 552,602 
From Jan 1 34,353,454 32,154,787 5,504,721 


Delaware Lack & Western— 
September . 7,508,417 8,185,980 2,294,192 
From Jan 1 64,882,823 57,637,466 12,809,442 


Duluth & Iron Range RR— 
September. 666,441 1,686,616 
From Jan1l 4,367,213 8,672,064 


Esst St Louis Connecting RR— 
September. 130,163 182,311 
From Jan1 1,192,307 1,048,095 


El Paso Southwestern— — 
September. 745,820 
From Jan1l 8,455,792 


Erie RR— 
September. 9,294,170 
From Jan 1 76,754,644 


223,473 18,399 


126,474 
839,121 


33,829 
289,783 


36 ,040 


21,678 
415,228 


332,173 
881,750 


49,905 
352,871 


1,273,383 
10,702,476 


188,489 
1,842,396 


11,551,580 
76,349,490 


1,329,244 


& Erie— 
September. 946,938 
From Janl1 7,978,141 


NJI&N Y RR— 
September. 130,311 
From Janl 1,121,920 


Grand Trunk System— 
Atlantic & St Lawrence— 
September. 201,157 274,461 
From Jan1 2,108,044 2,213,823 


Chicago Det & Can Grand Trunk Jct 
September. 197,275 249,792 
From Jan1 1,443,626 1,424,042 


Det Grand Haven & Milw RR— 
September. 371,269 700,712 
From Jan1 3,181,569 3,652,909 


Grand Trunk Western— 
September. 1,382,544 1,829,753 
From Jan 1 11,119,268 12,894,044 


Illinois Central System— 
September .13,920,300 16,282,835 
From Jan 1 119829,224 125828,220 


Lake Terminal RR Co— 
September - 72,562 
From Jan 1 930,296 


Lehigh & New England— 
September. 494,852 323,370 
From Jan 1 3,542,919 3,246,385 


Lehigh Valley— 
September . 6,687,210 7,050,503 
From Jan 1 56,376,574 51,904,339 


1,248,114 
9,055,848 


89,556 
452,373 


17,809 


133,660 
970,521 151,693 


— 151,143 
—398,292 


RR— 
45,905 
399,977 


— 60,332 
—68,122 


147,180 
942,221 


2,319,077 
19,825,694 


145,090 
991,461 


18,347 
102,755 


158,763 
823,845 


1,741,598 


5,999 ,651- 


—74,860 


1,496,949 134,377 —1,029,796 


35,900 
—172,111 


484,291 


85,320 
273,659 


2,403,463 
6,723,035 


562,220 
1,124,554 


4,126,135 
3,799,364 


1,742,749 
4,741,850 


5,958 


1,345,709 
1,502,688 


1,370,123 
3,486,685 


825,718 
3,987,062 


25,000 
— 229,360 


375,790 
2,311,282 


938,234 
12,591,597 


213,550 
804,302 


10,395 
8,395 


— 83,930 
—909,902 


110,342 
231,736 


217,528 


403,130 
1,252,817 


2,637,503 
6,600,846 


—4,862 
— 124,980 


435,258 


613,553 


3,998 ,533-—7 ,404,460 


1921. 192.0 
3 $ 


4,151,657 2,567,724 
31,937,692 17,629,550 


—207,951 —640,732 
2,829,179 —675,501 


3,208,491 3,304,244 
17 ,589,210—6 ,976 ,365 


—20,137 —-106,029 
—470,878 -1,315,639 


27,480 
229,859 


29 656 
— 228,141 


1,034 449,291 
3,611 —1,121,945 


—4,478 72,245 
—359,803 —343,534 


742,980 712,410 
5,978,231—5,404,594 


2,173,169 
4,413,487 


1,443,720 
10,596 ,988 


501,957 
529,627 


548,128 
2,675,968 


2,810,370 3,400,764 
4,873,871—2,568,970 


2,975,372 838 ,764 
6,019,000—12,465,556 


2,584,004 1,265,947 
14,004,494 669,676 


15,340 
371,353 


2,078 
—72,434 


462,257 1,230,459 
4,700,705 688,764 


1,913,125 
9,373,937 


877 ,849 
— 236,157 


291,038 739,531 
605,597 3,532,273 


47,245 
326,961 


22,136 
— 252,285 


99,995 275,374 
1,015,190 1,486,916 


1,025,011 €86 ,548 
3,339 ,663-14,869,750 


45,804 172,565 
58,544 441,386 


14,890 
125,317 


8,467 
—10,860 


—168,865 —101,652 
— 564,966 —1,073,015 


—17,994 
291,312 


107,799 
189,909 


—111,552 215,695 
—164,838 —260,102 


—-467 ,078 
—103 ,597 


504,847 
$64,614 


1,489,025 
12,775,112 


1,840,999 
10,979 


12,467 
49,200 


—10,705 
—177,612 


143,310 
684,768 


—28,221 
294,967 


1,585,273 403,144 
2,498,741—9, 187.246 





From Jan 1 2,872,182 2,610,484 


Cleveland Cinc. Chic. & &t. Louis— 
September. 7,111,625 8,776,641 1,597,523 
From Jan 1 60,038,893 64,183,232 9,689,482 


N Y Chicago & St Louis— 
September . 2,385,008 3,027,041 
From Jan 1 20,017,215 20,347,545 


N Y N Hf & Hartford— 
September .10,242,144 12,224,866 
From Jan 1 85,575,656 89,613,616 


New York Ontario & Western— 
September. 1,229,019 1,236,106 
From Jan 1 10,943,496 9,675,191 


N. Y. Susquehanna & Western— 
September. 336,325 445,121 
From Jan 1 3,215,563 3,268,831 


Norfolk & Southern— 
September. 637,633 
From Jan 1 5,869,084 


Nortolk & Western RR— 
September . 6,567,272 8,903,198 
From Jan 1 59,352,288 61,757,834 


Pennsylvania System— 
Pitts C n Chic & St Louis— 
September . 7,629,182 9,750,227 
From Jan 1 71,339,996 77,566,403 


Baltimore Ches & Atlantic RR— 
September. 151,612 193,940 
From Jan1 1,284,684 1,219,786 


Long Island— 
September. 2,842,257 2,807,249 
From Jan 1 22,124,788 19,465,542 


Maryland Delaware & Virginia— 
September. 127,307 159,360 
From Jan 1 974,242 987,162 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry— 
September. 147,177 
From Jan 1 1,234,851 


Pennsylvania RR— 
September .41,793,173 60,463,268 7,400,226 
From Jan 1 374428,306 397825,526 


West Jersey & Seashore RR— 
September . 1,365,120 1,482,118 
From Jan 1 10,428,578 10,643,815 


N Y Phila & Norfolk— 
September. 518,138 744,580 
From Jan 1 4,668,258 5,941,067 


Philadelphia & Reading— 
September . 6,502,411 8,496,746 1,694,102 
From Jan 1 62,757,369 64,418,817 10,000,504 


St. Louis San Francisco— 
September . 7,207,470 9,470,292 2,174,367 
From Jan 1 61,241,916 67,498,809 16,243,958 


St Louis San Fran Ry (Inci Sub Lines)— 
September . 7,609,424 2,289,026 
From Jan 1 64,161,742 16,143,372 


St Louis Transfer— 
September - 85,288 
From Jan 1 830,000 


Southern Railway— 
September _11,016,590 13,467,505 2,910,753 
From Jan 1 94,942,852 112411,915 13,725,906 


Staten Island Rapid Transit RR— 
September. 222,331 229,099 
From Jan1 1,910,463 1,767,475 


Terminal RR Association of St Louis— 
September. 389,551 471,893 
From Jan 1 3,304,807 3,389,511 
St Louis Merchants Bridge Term— 
September. 325,191 478,239 
From Jan 1 2,663,256 3,024,281 

Union RR Co— 

September. 753,784 1,271,196 
From Jan 1. 7,294,318 7,504,111 

Wabash Ry Co— 

September . 5,259,295 6,307,148 
From Jan 1 44,361,073 42,859,254 

Western Maryland Co— 

September. 1,410,126 2,193,174 
From Jan 1 13,374,983 13,974,380 


818,764 


641,017 
4,522,629 


606 


227,557 
1,695,248 


—10,541 
148,079 


699,775 
5,788,771 


132,035 
767,097 


1,618,486 
10,421,202 


458,417 


31,097 
114,455 


1,093 ,594 
4,529,182 


14,599 
13,889 


132,905 
1,154,016 


29,046 
77,351 


298,814 
1,495,254 


—26,162 
—430,825 


135,642 
1,013,454 


40,864 
367 ,864 


28,437 
28,234 


111,579 
839,197 


95,250 
464,080 


204,683 
1,203 ,236 


1,177,150 


368 ,223 


83,948 
394,611 


1,574,310 
9,219,935 


309 ,366 
3,895,941 


9,233 


1,466, 1,34 
3, 885,175—2,943,594 


171,296 
135,568 


—132,152 
—7306,188 


—36 ,930 
—§18,711 


1,238,298 


98,735 


3,808 659—7,735,576 


57,209 
—140,424 


590,118 
639,383 


45,151 
—214,796 


—27,712 
— 265,573 


203,008 


8, 
49,260 ,436—42 917,400 


121,348 


46,023 
—392,651 


1,119,935 
96 ,302 


1,428,173 
19,179,795 


—192,023 


115,993 
287 ,065 


58,519 
— 463,087 


255,751 
—125,738 


816,766 


6 ,080,457—2 ,076 3 14 


443 372 


2,658,490 —1,145,558 


143,137 69,645 


671,537 


1,217,089 
6,744,032 


438,095 
3,388,404 


1,098,871 


295,639 


1,309,345 
7,052,393 


168 ,806 
2,833,299 


932,765 


319,285—6 ,174,235 


192,026 
1,368,919 


129,624 
—191,198 


—36,530 —151,975 


—85,095 


99,360 
474,809 


1,218,264 
6,8 


31,889 


—923,98 


— 57,935 
—793 ,583 


3,095 


87 
87 ,129-—3 ,494 ,099 


384,097 


489 ,086—11,005,146 


23,628 
68,844 


911,408 
3,321,919 


9,617 
—13,907 


573 


5,157,929 


49 460 
—187,729 


427,362 
—427 ,902 


39,758 
— 244,973 


—37,212 
—351,073 


141,209 


6,1 
33 ,637 ,052—57 ,237 ,080 


202,455 
801,294 


—617,768 


1,544,039 


45,056 
— 585,133 


21,210 
—609,913 


874,925 


8,200 ,426—2,500,348 


1,871,918 
13,665,705 


1,940,193 
13,038,871 


40,486 
363,124 


2,509 ,847 
10,354,742 


1,160 
—110,477 


11,196 
300,336 


67,697 
304,171 


198,683 
1,119,486 


1,028,918 


2,292,083 
6,119,380 


213,140 


894,421 
15,307,219 


—44,703 
—328,588 


80,178 
—67,214 


46,571 
—602,525 


242,833 


84,702 


6 
4,757 ,011—3,262,790 


308,223 


388 ,372 


2,128,490 —1,600,558 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND PUBLIC UTILITY COS. 





Latest Gross Earnings. 


Jan. 1 to Latest Date. 





Name of Road 
or Company. | 
Month. 


Current 
Year. 


Previous 
Year. 


Current , 
Year. 


Previous 
Year. 





$ 
Adirondack P&LCorp 396,381 
a Power Co_.- 

! Amer Pow & Lt Co_|August 
Appalachian Pow Co-_|September 
Arkansas Lt & Power September 


Asheville Pr & Lt Co_' August y 


August 
September 











$ 
387 556 
361,221 


724 

217,309 

120,146 
77 .234 








1} 2,858, 
*19381519 
24| 1 010 


> 
2,960,514 
677 


897.472 
*747 103 
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Name of Road System, the receiver of the Brooklyn Heights RR. Co. having, ‘with the 
or Company. Current | Previous | approval of the Court, declined to continue payment of the rental; therefore, 
. Year. . Year. Year. since Oct. 18 1919, the Brooklyn City RR. has been operated by ita owners. 

b The Eighth Avenue and Ninth Avenue RR. companies were formerly 
eased to the New York Railways Co., but these leases were terminated on 
July 11 1919, respectively, since which dates these roads have been operated 


separately. cIncludes Milwaukee Light, Heat and Traction Co. d In- 
cludes all sources. e Includes constituent or subsidiary companies. 
| Earnings given in milreis. g Subsidiary cos. only. A Includes Tennessee 
Railway, Light & Power Co., the Nashville Ralwar & Light Co., the 
Tennessee Power Co. and the Chattanooga Railway & Light Co. i In- 
cludes both subway and elevated lines. j Of Abington & Rockland ( Mass. ). 
k Givenin pesetas. / These were the earnings from qoerenen 7 a © Btareea 
ties of subsidiary companies. * Twelve months ended July 3 
operations April 1 1921. 


Electric Railway and Other Public Utility Net Earn- 
ings.—The following table gives the returns of ELECTRIC 
railway and other public utility gross and net earnings with 
charges and surplus reported this week: 

August 88 863 .887 Current get Cava * Pea 
lid cable Hp om ge , time Companies. 














Year. Year. Year. Year. 
}s ugust $ ~ g $ 
oO, mM = B35’ Ano | Arkansas Lt & Pow.a--Sept 90,548 120,146 25.814 11,411 
feces: = od Jan 1 to Sept 30 824,583 897.472 225.588 166,908 
& May 7.439 | Beaver Val Tract Co_a__Sept 50,626 62,962 *11,645 *14,224 
xc July | aa 915,889 Jan 1 to Sept 30 506,489 532,792  #*46,867 *140,793 
7 aey premver (OOS » Duquesne Lt Co & Sub.aSept 1,234,313 1,313,476 %*425,503 *388,178 
Pow Co-| August 10.349 ant Jan 1 to Sept 30 11,983,942 10,848,340 *4,136,421 *3,208,811 
P& 1,726,197 | Philadelphia Co and Subsid 
Lt Co. 348,17 Natural Gas Cos.a...Sept 473,670 941,974 *45,657 —*260,010 
Co.._| August 13,672,948 Jan 1 to Sept 30 7,526,763 10,985,848 *1,938,331 *4,088,322 
1,290,807 | pnitadelphia Oil Co,a.-Sept 49.978 | 149,394 15,187 | 106.971 
Jan 1 to Sept 818,281 1,327,023 488,293 1,030,840 
Raga asec ey 8 4,169 4,259 *416 *2 569 
Jan 1 to Sept 30 33,902 32,699  *10,253 *2 847 


a Net earnings here given are before deduction of taxes. 
* Does not include income from investments, and is before providing for 
interest on debt and other income deductions. 


232,225 
204 Gross Net after Fized Balance, 
766,871 we — sag —— 


2,965.924 | Binghamton Lt, Sept ‘21 
’ , Heat & Power Co "2 

2,437 857 12 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 . ’ 

8,159,649 ‘°20 668.759 12163,600 104,718 58,882 


— 


_ — 
hoe MON} 


September 
August 
August 


Cleveland Elec Illum Co— 
12 mos end Sept 30 '21 13,264,828 24,676,103 2,942,590 1,733,513 
20 11, 982 361 273,388,351 2,162 ,098 1,226,253 
Colorado Power Co Sept ’21 230,074 
: 751,585 
12 mos end Sept 30 ’21 2486 ,697 ‘ : 
°20 1 ‘084, 101 2506,976 335,782 171,194 


Commonwealth Ry Sept ’21 2,511,572 779.774 *629,114 
& Light ’20 2 2 * 


655, 5 , —6,679 
9 mos end Sept 30 '21 23,105,161 *5,611,211 1,867,444 
'20 22'832,246 6,356,488 *5,206,558 1,149,930 


| Consumers Pow Co Sept *21 1,114,844 201,111 249,235 
1,209,032 241,105 ,068 

9 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 10,379,951 2 1,734,055 2,343,877 
20 10,311,451 2,889,311 ,526,81 1,352,496 


Cae Gas & Elec Sept '21 986,598 


Subsid Cos "20 1,049,362 
12 mos end Sept 30 2h 11,597,114 


Great Western Sept °21 608 ,267 205,744 
Power System *20 568,195 172,32 
a 5} 9 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 5,420,163 1,778,117 
20 4,537,518 2, ‘453. '380 1,419,671 1,033,709 
& 2,427 307 
ss 7,689 | International Ry Co— 
9 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 7,909,003 2876,934 1,124,967 —248,033 
Eng Co Pow 8 _|June 3 : 20 8,249,140 271,422,357 1,237,210 185,147 
ew 


oar BP aS 15 mmr Kent Trac & Term Sept 21 146,218 64,992 37,661 
Dock Co Co & Affil Cos 20 «144.700 ~=—Ss 34.103 ~—Ss-20.659 
Island__ 71: 3 mos ending Sept 30°21 458,727 204,549 
== ' ‘ 20 431,988 117,686 
Market St Ry Co Sept "21 774,699 +27161,611 
Avenue... 


venue... 204 396 6 mos end Sept 30 ’21 
Serv August °20 


September , ; 0; , 
Metropolitan Sept '21 230,360 
& ¥cegtember . 2-261 | “Edison Co 20 245.266 
12 mos end Sept 30 °21 2,757,057 
20 2,648,751 
Montana Power Co— 
3 mos ending Sept 30°21 1,427,457 837 ,046 
‘20 1,908,679 1,198,499 
New Jersey Power Sept ‘21 44,751 14,964 
ystem & ight Co '20 44 ,634 13,325 
Co and 12 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 472,668 2150,378 : 
Gas Cos__|September ‘20 428,388  12145,163 68,896 76,267 
4 


.|\ September 9 7 N Y Dock Co Sept '21 413,240 6190,763 
7 588 , b201,304 
9 mos end Sept 30 21 4,333.719 61,852,312 


70,604 
105,983 
0 4.286.478 b1.551.837 844.583 707.254 


Northern Ohio Sept ‘21 150,465 42,005 8,460 
439,593 Electric Corp ’20 3 148 668 14,254 
9 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 6, 1,491,599 oy 909 
2,272,094 "20 8,409,035 2,007,004 * 799,627 


Republic Ry & 7 *7.695,379 
Republic Ry a , 693-372 | Northwestern Ohio Sept 21 43, 550 12,080 


y ws Fx paged Sept 30 ‘21 © 475,300 36'593 68,620 
Sandusky Gas & 513,573 mos end Sep 5, 256, 
cease we Spaced 116.780 20 435,856 274,231 68,924 


Pacific Gas & Elec Sept'21 3,191,864 1,214,200 425,070 
699 0 3,139,875 969 ,952 421,51 
1 516.471 9 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 28, 238,142 10,262,287 3, Boa 
'20 25,605,677 8,523,692 
.741| 9,784,406) 8,158,931 


Penna Edison & Sept '21 207 ,980 65,272 
iSouthwest 865] *10201240) *7 eo ee 31 2.834847 2703'472 «429,018 |: 374.453 
’ ¢ mos en : ; , ' ’ 
Tempe moots | Co--| August 4 '20 2,077,410 2516,838 418,537 98,301 
Tennessee Ry, L & P_ Reading Trans & Sept '21 16,736 
Texas Elec R August ; Lt Co & Subsid Cos = °20 15,587 
Texas Pow & Lt Co__|September ; 12 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 2264,168 
Third A August 2 2311,055 
Twin City September Rutland Ry, ‘Sept ‘21 
Gas & & Power 525 
12 mos and Sept 20 ‘21 4 97 ,932 29,998 
"20 550, 159,2 00,893 58,370 
Soncueny Gas & Sept ‘21 
Electric Co ’ 8,760 
12 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 6 77 469 
"20 689,479 66,70 62,452 4,251 
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piiross, Netafier Fired Balance, | Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 
. res. . # . 
$ $ $ s (73d Annual Report—Year ended Dec. 31 1920.) 
eee OS eee 2-038 ------ ----=- | President Fairfax Harrison, Oct. 10, wrote in substance: 
12 mos end Sept 30 21 193.460 rh) 232 23,046 27 ,186 Income Account.—It is not possible, even at this late date, to report the 
20 154.142 230 .668 91.117 9,551 | true income for the year. The income statement as published herewith is: 
Sg 1 248 528 223 63.355 not conclusive and cannot be made so until a final certificate of the amount 
Texas Electric Ry Sept ‘on 31 ai 102, 738 39,38: 96 887 to which the company is entitled under the 6-months’ wird rovision of 
d Sept 30 21 3. ae ne 1 aes Roe “oh 180 721718 the Transportation Act can be obtained from the 1.-S. C ~~ 1 
12 mos end Sep 3'386954 1418911 473.755 945 156 The operations for the year may be divided into 3 distinct eerie. viz 
: Pr . é ty es raga vs (1) January and February, when the property was operated by the U. 's, 
Twin City Rapid Sept . : 1,108,566 286 442 191,855 34,587 R. Administration, on which account there accrued to the com ny 
thee gd nd Sept 30 ‘21 1 1, gr +4 aly 2 orf ‘Ae : : Ie ao 431 0a senders earn compensation amounting to $481,981. This sum has 
‘ io, 38,975 O23. aken into income. 
20 9,372,582 2,474,406 1,690,681 783,725 (2) March to August, incl., the 6 months during which the company oper- 
kVermont Hydro- Sept ’21 52.449 ta a a a PA ated the property, virtually for account of the Government, pursuant to the 
Electric Corp "2 53.808 6 aa aa terms of the Transportation Act guaranteeing to the company an ting 
12 mos end Sept 30 ‘21 523 ,331 2190 300 128,026 62.274 | income for the sede equivalent to one-half of the annual standard return. 
20 560,530 72£222,181 91,715 130,466 | The accounts for these 6 months showed a deficit in operating income 





b Net earnings here given are before deduction of taxes. 

k Earnings for twelve months ended Sept. 30 1929 include operations of 
component companies adjusted to present operating conditions for the period 
prior to Nov. 1 1919. 

* Fixed charges include interest and dividends on outstanding preferred 
stocks of constituent companies. 


_ — 





ct 


FINANCIAL REPORTS. 


Financial Reports.—An index to annual reports of steam 
railroads, street railway and miscellaneous companies which 
have been published during the preceding month will be given 
on the last Saturday of each month. This index will not 
include reports in the issue of the ‘‘Chronicle’’ in which it is 

ublished. The latest index will be found in the issue of 

pt. 24. The next will appear in that of Oct. 28. 


Atlantic Coast Line Co. 


(Report for Fiscal Year ended June 30 1921.) 
INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 


























Interest Received on— 1920-21. 1919-20. 1918-19. 
Atlantic Coast Line RR. of 8. C. 4s_- $62,000 $62 .000 $62,000 
Atlantic Coast Line RR. Consol. 4s_- 50,160 50,160 50,160 
Atl. Coast Line RR. Gen. Unif. 4%s_ 135,360 135,360 135,360 
Amalgamated Phosphate Co. 5s__-_-- 29,075 29,200 33,254 
Internat. Agricultural Corp. 5s-_----- 78,375 78,375 78,375 
SS ASE SERED SOE 141,366 133,410 114,990 

Dividends on Stock Received— 

Atlantic Coast Line RR.Common_.._ 1, ad ose 1,301,342 1, $0}. 342 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co______-_--~- RRO 5,88 

Charleston & West Carolina Ry __--- 73, ‘000 72,000 72: 500 
eC ea 2 ebweeon ee sg a 
STR aikn os cn dcbepeesoce 12,669 14,144 17.619 

Total (interest and dividends).__.. $1,888,227 $1,910,143 $1,870,980 
BWxpenses and taxes__....-.--.-.-.---- $49 656 $44,931 ' $46,059 
es PTY % etfs., $250,000; 4% etfs. 

B, $2, 472: “4% ctfs. C, $52,810---- 305,282 372,472 372,472 

Balance for other deductions - - - - - - $1,533,288 $1,492,741 $1,452,448 
Profit on sale of bonds, &c......---- 162,280 168,772 11,430 

Dip Rbadw~ sacabh imae qonwe $1,695,568 $1,661,512 $1,463,878 
Total surplus forward ----.--------- 14,792,067 14,241,671 13,836,192 

Total for dividends, &c__... ----- $16,487,635 $15,903,183 $15,300,070 
Dividends paid (12%)-.------------ 1,058,400 058,400 1,058,400 
x Other deductions.............-.- 10,354 oo oe TE ae 








Total profit and loss surplus as per 
balance sheet below ...-.-------$15,418,880 $14,792,067 $14,241,671 


x In 1920-21 additional taxes for prior years; 1919-20 loss on Lib. bds., &c. 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. 








Assets— 1921. 1920. 1919. 
ecurities deposited with Safe Deposit “ ~ g 

& Trust Co. of Baltimore-_-_------- a5,136,960 5,136,960 5,136,960 
td. ne wie b1,220.835 1,220835 1°220'835 
tL. htm candbednenee cae c1,815,°30 1.820.530 2,294,530 
DEE, GUUD so me moccedumesoncse d21,074,283 21,074,283 21,074,283 
Pc ntscececcesoenn neces e42 ,063 42,063 171,026 
RENE ik orn ones nsdn cnee oe £1,563 1,498,327 57,555 
Sisal Hemp & Development Co. prop. ------ —----.«. 20,000 
ee Ce Ee ntdkeaeboae &60n6e 3,643 397 
ee ee Minne nm meee’ duets 20,800 
Deposits for interest and dividends _ _ 30,886 63,803 68,035 
i Se... nc owsebinonmonts 675,964 229,053 489 902 
EE eee 650,671 650,671 650,671 

ee 30,649,155 31,740,168 31,204,994 

Liabilities— 
OS eer er Pee 8,820,000 8,820,000 8,820,000 
Certificates of indebtedness, 5% .---- 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Certificates of indebtedness, 4%, pa NE 61,800 61,800 61,800 
Debenture ctfs. of indebtedness, 4% 1,312,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Div. on stock and int, on ctfs. unpaid 30,886 63.803 68,035 
Profit and loss, surplus_-:----------- 15,418,880 14,792,067 14,241,671 
Reserve for Federal taxes. --.......- 5,589 2,499 13.489 

Total .....-...----------------- 30,649,155 31,740,168 31,204,994 


Securities Owned June 30 1921. 


a Securities oo osited with Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of Baltimore to 
secure 5% and Class B 4% certificates * ee 4 viz. 


Book V nd wom} 
Atl. Coast Line Cons. 4% bonds_-_-_-_- $1, 280. 000 $1,125,000 


Atl. Coast Line RR. of 8.C.4% bds.  1,550.000 1,395 5,000 
Atl. Coast Line RR. 4%% unif. bds. 3.008.000 2,616,960—$5,136,960 
b Other railroad bonds— 
Colum. Newb. & Laur. RR.Co.3%. $318,000 $190,800 
Northwestern RR. Co. Ist Consol. 4% 285,000 228 ,000 
Northwestern RR. Co. Ist Consol. 5% 75,000 67.500 
Atlantic Coast Line RR. Consol. 4% - 4,000 3,600 
Atl.C.LineRR.Co. L.&N. Coll. Tr. 4s 340,000 256,335 
Charlestown & West Carolina Ry. Ist 
Cons. Mtge. 2-5% bonds_-------- 791,000 474,600— 1,220,835 
c Other bonds— 
w. 8, Laberty. Loan..../s5.60...... $186,000 $186,000 
International Agricultural Corp. 5%. 1,567,500 1,097,250 
Amalgamated Phos. Co. Ist M. 5%-- 579,000 532,680— 1,815,930 
d Railroad stocks— 
Northwestern RR. Co..._..---.---- $50,000 $50,000 
Atlantic & North Carolina RR. --- ,100 


Atl. Coast Line RR. Co. Class A___- 
Atl. Coast Line RR. Co. Common. -_- 
South Carolina Pacific Ry. Preferred_ 


1,100 
193,500 193,500 
19,737,327 19, yb 327 
104,600 8,751 


Charleston & West Carolina Ry----- 1,200,000 080° 000 

neve pastenocgs & St. L. Ry-- 48 ,000 43 ,605—21,074,283 
e er stoc 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co_---..--- $84,000 $42,063— 42,063 
f Other assets— 

Colum. Newb. & Laur. 5% ctfs___-- $127,200 $ 1,272 

Atlantic Coast Line RR. 4% ctfs-_-_- 294 291 

Atlantic Coast Line Co. 4% deb. ctfs. 
of indebtedness---.-.-...---..---- 1,654,500 1,496,764— 1,498,327 


—V.111, p. 1471. 


x 


amounting to $1,586, 134, for which sum, plus the guaranteed income of 
$1,322,059, or a total of $2,908,182, the company requested the I.-S. C. 
Commission to issue its certificate to the Treasury Department to authorize 
payment to the compamy accordingly. 


The Commission has withheld such final certificates pending its investi- 
gation of the accounts of railway companies for the 6 months’ period, and 
the determination of certain questions in reference thereto, and so far has 
authorized the payment to the company of but $1,325, 000 on account of 
the amount claimed. It being impossible to foretell the ultimate result of 
this situation, we have conservatively taken into income only the amount 
actually received. If the remaining $1,583,182 had been paid before the 
accounts for the year were closed the income, statement published herewith 
would have shown a balance over charges of $456,055 instead of a deficit 
of $1,127,127. 

(3) September to December incl., 

any operated for its own account. 
income of $214,500. 

Federal Settlement.—A final settlement of accounts with the U. S. RR. 
Administration arising out of Federal operation of the comes ’s property 
during the 26 months from Jan. 1 1918 to Feb. 29 1920 has made, as @ 
result of which the Administration has paid to the com ay $700,000 in 
cash and the slate has been wiped clean on both sides. following is a 
final statement of the account on which the settlement was based, showing 
balance of $700,000 paid to the company in cash in the final settlement of— 

Credits to the Company, $10,425,7836— 

Money and other cash assets of co. delivered to Admin. Jan. 1 °18.$2,944,745 
os TE Oe ie nie hd ie well elie ; 93 
Sundry items, consisting of depreciation, under-maintenance and 

difference in value of materials and supplies delivered to and 

received from the Administration, as finally negotiated 

Credits to the Adminisjration, $9,725,786— 

Current liabilities of the company, consisting of wages, supply 
bills, traffic balances and other obligations, incurred prior to 


the 4 months during which the com- 
The result of this operation was an 


1,804,103 


Jan. 1 1918 and paid by the Administration. .........------- $4,899,314 
Payments by the Administration to or for account of the com- 

pany for interest charges, equipment obligations, &c., during 

the period of Federal operation -----_-------.-.--.----.-.--- 4,232,334 


Additions & betterments to co.’s property paid for by Admin - 594.138 

This settlement does not include the accounts for the 6 months’ guaranty 
period from March to August 1920, of which no final adjustment has 
yet been made. 


TENTATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1920. 

















1920. 1919. 
Total operating revenues (Mar. 1 to Dec. 31 incl.) _$15,660,779 
Total operating expenses (10 mos., Mar.-Dec. '20) 16, 881,4 59 Property 
Te tele ad beetle 5 15 operated 
LEE i RAS ee TE aa0O lCéjDy':* UC. B.. 
ti Ag PR En A PR Cr.826,610 Railroad 
I deeb eid evened Deb.225,860 Adminis- 
tration. 

Total other expenses, Mar. 1 to Dec. 31-----.-- Def .$69 567 
Operating income Mar. 1 to Dec. 31 incl_-_--~~-Def.$1,151,112 
Federal compensation Jan. 1 to Feb. 29___-_------ 481,981 

Operating income, 10 mos.,Stand.Return 2 mos. Def.$669,131 
Standard Return—12 months 1919.....-.---.... -....--- $2,597,478 
a From U. 8S: Govt. acct. 6 months’ guaranty___. $1,325,000 ------.. 
Miscellancous rent income...............--...-.- 40,216 30,767 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts. ___ 37.372 32,053 
Miscell. income (incl. div. income, $1,720 yrly.)-- 12,161 25,003: 

a i a is den alls Sdiiallien than wwii $745,617 $2,685,301 
ER ee ae eee CY Bae. . dembiiace 
Miscellaneous rents and tax accruals______.. _--- 10,773 8,123 
Separately operated properties._......_....-.--- - , Fees 
Imterest om umfunded Gent. ... 2.2.6. cseccece 89,369 51,499 
I cel, ated inne men wile 13,318 53,817 
NE ty BT ES PE a ee eee ae ae 48,000 $5,560 
Miscellaneous income charges_....._....-...--- 5.01 3,21 
a ee ooemonda 1,359,090 1,365,090 
Interest on equipment obligations_-_._....-_---- 96,783 04,9 

Balance of income over charges___.._.-__-_- Def .31,127,127 $1,013,007 
Dividend of 4% on Common Se ae (b) 240,672 

Balance carried to profit and loss________-_-~- Def .$1,127,127 $772,335 





a Includes only the $1,325,000 actually received from the U. 8. Govt. 
on account of the amount due the company under the 6 months’ guaranty 
provision of the Transportation Act, and does not include the balance of 
$1,583,182 claimed by the company on said account. 


b Dividend of 4%, $240,672, for 1920 charged to profit and loss. 
OPERATIONS, EARNINGS AND CHARGES. 


1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 
Average miles operated _ 1,12 99 1,097 1,160 
Operations — 
Passengers carried _ - - - ~~ 2,310,935 2,242,094 2.006.904 1,899,205 
Pass. carried 1 mile___. 79,410,414 78,577,198 81,330,989 69,921,362 
Avge.rate per pass.p.m. 3.028 cts 2.833 cts 2.582 cts. 2.269 cts. 
Revenue tons moved__- 7,199,292 6,150,826 6,793,728 7,483,036 
Tons moved 1 mile (000) 1,774,969 1,492,380 1,539,343 1,763,262 
Avge. rate p. ton p. m_ 0.850 cts 0.839 cts 0.7 113 oe. 0.639 cts. 
Avge. rev. tr.-load(tons) 458.19 407.61 70 457 .14 
Gross earnings per mile_ $16,221 $15,691 $13. 533 $11,726 


OPERATING STATEMENT FOR CALENDAR YEARS. 
(Road operated by U. 8S. RR. Admin. ~ Jan. 1 1918 to Feb. 29 1920.] 











Operating Revenues— 19°0. 919. 1918. 1917. 
ee $2. 404,393 $2, 326. 122 $2,099,882 $1,586,293 
Miscell. pass. tr. revenue 69,234 60,764 41,061 
NO 8 5 ie Blt had 15,088 362 12,527, 835 11,903,288 11,263,406 
Other transportat’n rev_ 158,285 130,028 113,429 114,189 
Mail and express------- 737 617 424,360 398,299 ; 
Incidental, &c_...--.-- 338,263 267 ,606 280,574 221,713 

Total oper. revenue__$18,796,153 $15,636,715 $14,840,901 $13,604,506 
Maint. of way, &c-_---- $3,673,004 $2,815,764 $1,916,624 $1,424,371 
Maint. of equipment__. 6, 025. 990 5,041,699 4,728,755 3,266,114 
Traffic expenses-_------ 422,868 295,419 362,044 454,761 
Transportation expenses 9,127,377 7,372, '567 6,697, 083 4,818,612 
General expenses - - - ~~ - - 612,145 507.413 438,226 389,605 
Miscellaneous operations 11,523 of 4,022 16,971 ° 
Transport. for invest- -- Cr.113 Cr.321 Cr.15,581 Cr.17,456 

Total oper. expenses. -§: 9,872,796 $16,043,045 $14,131,172 $10,352,977 
Net earnings -------- 1,076,643 def.$406,331 $709,729 $3,251,530 
Taxes accrued....-..--- 654,150 588,022 525,234 685,859 
Uncoilectibles _.....---- 34 ; 2,249 3,157 








Operating income --_def.$1,731,135 def.$995,911 $182,246 $2,562,513. 
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GENERAL BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31. 














-~_——=——— =— = — = 


1920. 1919. 1920. 1919. 
Assets— $ $ | TAabilittes— bd $s 
Road & equipment47,882,410 46,961,049|'Common stock... 6,016,800 6.016.800 
Sinking funds-_-_.- 6,031 11,031;|Funded debt____. 28,231,000 28,351,000 
Cash dep. in lieu of ‘Equip. tr. oblig._.. 1,768,000 1,493,000 
mtged. prop_.-- 250 5,250 Gov’t grants____. 347,435 2,500 
Physical property - 72,526 400,203 Loans & bills pay. 2,101,066 697,450 
Inv. in affil. cos.: ‘Traffic, &c.,bals.. 230,124 270 
ak cncghensdnvien mas 197,753 163,253 Accts. & wages__. 3,926,926 25,667 
— ERSPRESIT TS 603 ,000 603,000 Miscell. accounts. 249,854 17,544 
SE 178,172 178,172'\ Interest matured_. 150,540 191,233 
Advances... ... 43,775 42,271 Divs. matured_.... 354,995 574,848 
Other investments 377 378| Fund. debt iaatur- 5,800 40,800 
U.8.Govt. accrued ‘Interest accrued... 388,965 303,751 
compensation .. -..... 1,902,298 Other curr’t liabil. 430,338 17,677 
Se ESSE 1,512,180 24,295)| Deterred liabilities 104,603 92,488 
Special deposits... 749,023 772,418| U.S.Gov. def. liab. ....-- 4,673,426 
Loans & bills rec__ 7,433 RSPET TREE anhavcaccce 266 631 284,927 
Traffic, &c., bals.. $23,392 119 Oper. reserves__.. 633,551 132,957 
Miscell. accts. rec. 1,309,463 i128 ,604\Accr. depr. equip. 4,664,694 4,414,701 
Other assets______ 104,152 10 Sundry items-_-_.-.- 1,048 ,263 168,593 
Bal. due from agts. U.S.Gov.unad.creda5,368,168 613,848 
& conductcrs___  & —aapesee Add. to prop. thro. 
Material & suppl... 1,996,484 -___._. inc. & surplus... 320,722 320,877 
Claim against U.S. Profit and loss.__._. 7,979,374 8,889,794 
Government ... 7,016,337 # - —.-..-- 
Deferred assets. __ 34,865 54 897 
U.8.Gov.def.assets _____. 4,350,073 
Unadjusted debits 809.585 104,049 
U. 8. Govt. unadj. 
SE itis: cn thdichnine 678.939 1,621,357 
Total 64,587,849 57,324,143 


64,587,849 57,324,143 


a Unadjusted items (net) subject to settlement of claim with U. 8S. 
Government (see contra). 


Note.—Securities of the company held by it: Unpledged, $1,714,200: 
pledged, $501,000; total, $2,215,200.—V. 113, p. 1574. 





West Jersuy & Seashore Railroad. 
(25th Annual Report—Year ending Dec. 31 1920.) 


President Samuel Rea, April 8, wrote in substance: 


Results for 1920 —The combined Federal compensation [for Jan. and Feb.] 
and the company’s operating results for the 10 months ended Dec. 31 1920 
show a decrease of $1,094,000, compared with 1919. The net result for 
the year was a deficit of $363,699 which, with the appropriation to the 
sinking fund, and the regular dividends of 5% upon its capital stock, were 
charged against profit and loss account. 

The company is dependent for its revenues chiefly upon passenger traffic, 
as over 60% of its gross revenues are derived from that source. Because 
of the prevalence of inadeauate rates and earnings for the three preceding 
years known as the ‘‘test period,’’ ending June 30 1917, on which the 
compensation during the Federal control period was based, that compensa- 
tion was inadequate and it was so maintained depite our protest. ‘The 
company relies mainly upon its heavy summer traffic to earn its fixed charges 
and dividend and to offset the operating deficit in the balance of the year; 
consequently the proffered Federal guaranty for half year ended Aug 311920, 
being one-half of the annual compensation which included the months of 

mall as well as large revenues, would not have permitted the company 
to fully pay its fixed charges and to have made any provision for a dividend. 

Your directors, therefore, believed that the prudent course was to resume 
operations at the conclusion of Federal control Feb. 29 without the guaranty 
and rely upon the increased rates, to be prescribed under the Transportation 
Act, to produce a fair return on the investment. But, unfortunately, the 
earnings were affected in April and May by the ‘‘outlaw”’ strike for higher 
wages; by the order of the Federal Railroad Labor Board in July 1920, 
which not only increased wages but made the increase retroactive from 
May 1 1920 and, in addition, also continued the wasteful war working 
conditions and standards. The traffic rates were not increased until Aug. 
26 1920, while the increase in passenger rates was 20% as compared with 
40% in freight rates. ' 

Therefore, the net revenue from railway operations for 10 months of 
1920 could not be otherwise than very unsatisfactory. 

{In March last the directors voted to defer action on the semi-annual 
dividend usually paid April 1—V. 112, p. 1026—Ed.] 

Tazes—Leave Nothing for Stockholders.—The total tax assessments for 
the year 1920 paid by the company for 10 months and by the U. 8S. RR. 
Administration for two months, aggregated $566,180, which is equivalent 
to 4.84% upon the Capital stock, all of which had to be handed over to the 
ans authorities, and nothing was left for the bondholders or the stock- 

olders. 


Fized Charges, &c.—The decrease in interest on funded debt is due to 
the redemption of $120,000 of 4% First Consols through the sinking fund. 
There were no income taxes in 1920, due to the deficit for the year. The 
increase in interest on unfunded debt is due to interest on amounts payable 
to the Government on expenditures made for additions and betterments 
during Federal control. Maintenance of investment organization was 
ncluded in operating expenses during the last 10 months of the year. 

Retrenchment.—The outlays on —. account were reduced to a minimum 
in 1920, and none have been, or will be, authorized for 1921, except those 
essential to safety. 























INCOME STATEMENT FOR CALENDAR YEARS. 
1920. 1919. 

Railway operating revenues, March 1 to Dec. 31_-$12,476,036 -------- 
Railway operating expenses March 1 to Dec. 31_-- 11,995,283 -------- 
Railway tax accruals, March 1 to Dec. 31_------- 5 es 
Uncollectibly railways revenues March 1 to Dec. 31 ass a 
Net hire of equipment, Dr., March 1 to Dec. 31... $176,480 -------- 
Net joint facility rents, Dr., March 1 to Dec. 31-- Jn . seheveese 
Net railway oper. def. March 1 to Dec. 31-._-_-- def$301,282 $952,682 
Compensation accrued, Jan. and Feb. 1920__-_-_-- Saeeee 8 edstiaidn 
a i a a eine Dr .$141,858 $952,682 
Income from lease of road__......---.--....--.- $54,082 $147,618 
Miscellaneous rent income_____._.-_.-...--_ -- 13,768 14,401 
Miscellaneous non-operating physical property --- 2,113 7,571 
ea lft al ag aS ar ie ,661 5,661 
NS EOI OS Ta 510 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts--- 95,469 62,319 
Ls eccdbtbabeowee 10,867 21,671 
ES EE ESE: EE ARE ee Py Yemen $140,102 $1,212,433 
I on se seen Cr.$88,095 $6,729 
ee os eaiiadeews 356 1,373 
Miscellantous tax accruals._...........-.....-.- 10,442 8.585 
ei i  , -  ee 54,499 
rr Seba dweee 224,345 228 ,683 
Interest on unfunded debt_____..---..--.-------- 216, 492 158,036 
Interest on special guaranteed stock. ____-....---- ; 6,240 6,240 
Maintenance of investment organization._.....-- 8,267 27,551 
Miscellaneous income charges_.-.-.-------------- 124,455 21,880 

Ber ze 

otal deductions from gross income_._....-.--- 801 513,573 

yd oarpas or Geficts - saprasacaswonseraes at eer a as 

t to Sinn chines eiherer behdbene & ' 4 
a i th ty en 2 alata 579.312 579.312 
& Balance, to profit and loss_.-.---------~---def$1,042,457 “ $22,877 
woe TRAFFIC STATISTICS FOR CALENDAR YEARS. tir @@ 
—_ ad 1920. 1919. ‘4j*' 1918. «1917. 

Revenue tons_________- 4.209.450 4,250,959 5,379,414 4,086,288 
Revenue tons one mile__134,734.562 128,174,983 165,137,595 126,970,005 
Av.rev pertonp.m._.. 3.4/9cts. .710 ets. 2.055 cts. 2.110 cts. 
Passengers carried____- 15.195.454 14,762,658 14,603.466 13,035,941 
Pass. carried one mile__411,169,161 394,142,286 366,919,155 352,032,894 


OPERATING RESULTS FOR CALENDAR YEAR. 
{Road oper. by U. S. RR. Admin. from Jan. 1 1918 to March 1 1920.] 


























1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 

Miles operated... 61 6 361 360 
Passenger earnings-_-_-_- $8,316,106 $7,538,322 $6,465,047 $5.116.018 
I ah Siinns dis ae Bab distil train 4,606.026 3,543 800 3,437,048 2,730,912 
Miscellaneous -—.......- 992,310 888 898 69 7,448 708.117 

nth kinds dtiinubon $13,914,442 $11,971,020 $10,599,543 8,555, 
Maint. of way & struc__ $3,062,907 $2.314.978 $2,511,140 S081 f 
Maint. of equipment... 3,035,466 2,443.4 1,920,825 1,315,978 
id nals dicts dbdetbine 139,8 98,810 91,904 136,94 
Transportation -------- 7,333,8 5,961.368 5,284,563 3,786.94 
GOMNGOR.: BOwists cists ad 427,524 326,380 297 427 266,148 

| ee a ee ape $13,999,620 $11,145,019 $10,105,859 ,002,130 
Net operating revenue... def$85,177 $826,001 $493 683 ety te 
Railway tax accruals-_-- 572,189 580,032 486,541 512,115 

Operating income----def$657,366 $245,969 $7,150 $1,040,802 


BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31. 





1920. 1919. 1920. 1919. 
Assets— $ $ Liabilities— $ 3 
Road & equipm’t.28,903,064 28,779,371| Common stock._.11,586,250 11,586,250 
Misc. phys. prop. 190,343 90,291 | Spec’l guar. stock. 86,150 85,850 
Inv. in affil. cos.— Secur. constit. cos. 19,555 19,855 
Se todince’ 164,665 164,665 | Funded debt___-_- 5,749,000 5,869, 
Advances __..--. 179,985 265,786 | Loans & bills pay. _____. 1,592,884 
Other investments 1,066 9,622 | Traffic, &c., bal... 1.895.258  _____. 
Ce a a 649 322 146,209 | Accts.&wagespay. 410,999 26 ,907 
Traffic, &c., bal... 384,042 #£...... Matured int., &c. 160,639 162,911 
Agts. & conductors 168,427 }#____.. Miscellaneous _._.. 1,946,688 230 ,454 
Rents receivable_ - ee > Ged Deferred liabilities 4,491,511 3,625,100 
Special deposits - - . 1,316 1,316 | Tax liabilities... deb.4,625 57 ,346 
Materials _......-. 686 ,885 7,112 | Depreciation .___. 3,265,508 2,966,656 
Miscellaneous _.._._. 139,745 1,749,092) Oth. unadj. credits 426,534 247 625 
Unadjusted accts. 672,953 14,642 | Corporate surplus. 6,531,540 6,431,856 
Deferred assets... 3,846,027 1,983,563) Profit and loss.__deb 497,854 408 ,977 





i. 
36,067,149 33,311,670; Total 








Scowdcwcsaeeel hee SOEs te | BORE cccccccce 36,067,149 33,311,670 
* Includes in 1920. $5,366,175 additions to property through income and 
surplus; $1,165,287 funded debt retired through income and surplus, and 
$78 sinking fund reserves.—V. 113, p. 733. 





Third Avenue Railway Co., New York. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending June 30 1920.) 


The text of the report will be cited along with the balance 
sheet in a subsequent issue. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME OF THE COMPANY AND 
CONTROLLED COMPANIES, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 





Operating Revenue— 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
Transportation .......- $13,158,414 $11,431,402 $10,023,338 $9,866,695 
DEEPER ciuaweoeewe 120,000 108,24 100,000 126,500 
Us GF SURE <ncse- 5, 20,429 20,429 
Rent of tracks & term’Is 31,593 58,887 77,993 72,124 
Rent of bldgs.& oth.prop 168,011 122,163 103,018 107 ,456 
Sale of power... ----- 21,209 26 ,047 38,670 41,786 

Total oper. revenue_-_$13,499,226 $11,752,070 $10,363,448 $10,234,989 


erating Expenses— 
Maint. of way & struc__ $1,696,067 


$1,607,497 $1,121,557 $1,186 
Maint. of equipment. -- eg 860 


,997 
1,218,981 1,013,662 ,33d 











Depreciation accruals - - - 718 ,o2 he: Senge 
Power supply._..-.-..-.- 1,257 ,292 923 434 822,478 940,255 
Operation of cars___ _-- 4,896.977 4,102,992 3,424,466 3,047,828 

Injuries to pers. & prop- 925,325 832,415 845,654 830,974 

General & misc. expense 537 ,550 487 ,083 453,498 468 ,532 
Total oper. expense__$11,037,607 $9,284,722 $7,741,083 $7,334,919 

Net operating revenue_. $2,461,620 $2,467,347 $2,622,364 $2,900,070 

I siete seein a 879,319 816,939 818,060 836 ,098 
Operating income__-. $1,582,301 $1,650,408 $1,804,304 $2,063,972 

Interest revenue____ _-- 13,486 191,909 156,883 158,847 
Gross income... .- $1,795,787 $1,842,317 $1,961,187 $2,222,819 
Deductions— 

Interest: (1) lst M. bonds $548,080 $548,080 $548,080 $548 ,080 
(2) Ist ref. M. bonds- 879,620 879,620 879,620 879,620 
(3) xAdjust. M. bonds 

unpaid since Oct. 1 
RN rs eer 1,126,800 1,126,800 1,126,800 1,126,800 
a ER lec ES I ate IP ncaa be 2,55 

Track & term’! privileges 14,331 12,463 12,500 13,737 

Misc. rent deductions- - 1,558 12,903 10,773 10,747 

Amort. debt disc. & exp - 20,274 19,786 19,320 18,874 

Sinking fund accruals__-_ 33,480 33,48 33 480 4 

Miscellaneous ________- 58,255 54,581 50,669 45,434 





Total deductions___. $2,672,398 $2,687,713 $2,681,243 $2,679,322 
Net income (deficit)... $876,611 $845.396 $720,056 $456,503 


x Note.—Interest on adjustment mtge. income bonds is included in the 
above at the full rate of 5%. An initial div. of 1% YJ, on the adjustment 
bonds was paid April 1 1913 for the 6 mos. onding ec. 31 1912. lar 
semi-ann divs. of 2% % each were paid to and incl. April 1917. In Oct. 
1917 paid 14 %; in Apriland Oct. 1918, nil. None since.—V. 113, p. 1472. 


Washington (D. C.) Railway & Electric Co. 
(Report for Calendar Year 1920—Earnings for Half Year 1921.) 


The report of President William F. Ham, together with 
balance sheet as of Dec. 31, will be found in last week’s 
a gel page 1769. A revised statement of earnings 
follows: 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT FOR HALF YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30 1921 AND FOR CAL. YEARS 1918 TO 1920. 




















—h —Calendar Years 
1921 1920. 1919. 1918. 
Penenue Dassengers.---  -------- Frere 20'882,760 23,003,522 
Srioeeltams. from oper-- $6,068 203 #11800 80.208 41749 
Gross income- ------- $6,120,099 $11,227,658 $9,084,218 $7,077,249 
CMF Ee, SOS. Sones. 4,541,254 8,858,616 7,242,292 5,082,546 
ingress income. ....--- $1,578,545 $7-308'900 °1:460;308 ° 1,320,681 
Surplus income_-_-_-_-- $824 ,089 $800 ,752 $381,616 $674,112 
Seunaiviicek ” iene None” (14581280 (5)338°000 
Balance, surplus__--- $824,089  $375,753def.$124,635 def.$75,888 


For offering of Potomac Electric Power Co. General & Refunding Mtge. 
% Gold Bonds Series ‘‘A’’, due 1941, see under “General Investment 
ews’ on a subsequent e, and com the aforesaid annual report, 





Av.rev.peripass.p.m___ _ 3 2.023%cts. 4.a1.919zcts. Bz1.762 cts. 


1.454,cts 





pare 
and also s ) earni and balance sheet of the power company in last 
week's “ onicle’’.—V. 113, p. 1769. 
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United Railways Investment Co. 
(19th Annual Report—Year ended June 30 1921.) 
President Mason B. Starring, Oct. 5, wrote in substance: 


New Fiscal Year.—-Careful consideration should be given to the advisa- 
bility of changing the fiscal year so that it may end Dec. 31 in each year 
and the annual meeting to follow as soon thereafter as may be found prac- 
ticable; the California Railway & Power Co. is considering similar action. 

Sinking Fund.—During the year the trustee acquired for the sinking fund 
$486 ,000 of the company’s bonds, increasing the total amount thereof now 
held by the trustee in the sinking fund to $3,583,000, and leaving out- 
standing approximately 80% of the original issue. 

Reserve .-—The reserve account toward meeting the losses which the com- 

ny has suctained through the United Railroads of San Francisco has been 
ncreased by $596,428, set aside for this purpose during the fiscal year, 
making the total reserved for this purpose $2,942.768, which amount, less 
certain claims, has been applied in reduction of the book value of the 
company’s holdings of California Ry. & Power Co. stocks (V. 113. p. 1572). 

As a matter of accounting. irrespective of the amount of Market Street 
Ry. Co. stocks which may ultimately be determined to be the sole property 
of United Railways Investment Co., the book value of the stocks of Cali- 
fornia Ry. & Power Co. owned by your company remains unchanged —— 
as reduced as above stated through application of reserves and as it may be 
further reduced by the application of reserves provided against said losses 
or by some other proper and appropriate means. , 

Some Further Adjustment May Be Required.—The reserve for losses on 
securities owned applied as above stated does not at this date equal the 
losses sustained in connection with United Raiiroads of San Francisco and 
your board has not yet determined whether it will deem it necessary to 
continue the practice of setting up reserves against these losses; if not done, 
it may be considered necessary to make some other disposition in respect 
thereof during the coming year. 

Balance Sheet Due to Reorganization of United Railroads.—The company’s 
balance sheet reflects the changes occasioned by reason of the reorganiza- 
tion of United Railroads of San Francisco (V. 109, p. 1367; V. 112, p. 2093) 
as follows: (a) Among assets, the item ‘‘securities borrowed—at nominal 
value (see contra), $1.’’ has been eliminated; (b) the account ‘‘notes receiv- 
able—United Railroads of San Francisco $1,695,000"’ has been carried to 
the aceount ‘‘other securities’’ which, with other adjustments, represents 
the book cost of Market Street Ry. Co. stocks in which the investment com- 
peer is py erented; (c) the claim against United Railroads for $50,000 has 

aid. 

Under the caption ‘‘Liabilities’’: (a) the account ‘6% Convertible Gold 
Bonds of 1910—%$790 ,000,"’ has disappeared as, through said reorganization, 
said bonds have been canceled and the indenture securing them released by 
the Central Unoin Trust Co. of New York, trustee; (b) the items ‘‘securities 
borrowed—at nominal value (see contra) $1°’ and ‘‘unadjusted credit 
$50,000" have been eliminated; (c) a new liability appears as ‘‘account 
payable,’’ which represents a settlement of certain claims arising out of 
said pporgantsn ee. 

Gold Notes—-$542,000 Canceled, $458,000 Ezxtended.—Other changes in 
the “liabilities’’ are: The principal amount of ‘Four-Year 5% Gold Notes 
$1,000,000” has been reduced to $458,000; in other words, the company 
has been able to retire and cancel $542,000 principal amount of said notes 
and to extend the remainder so that they mature as follows: Aug. 1 1921, 
$57,250; Aug. 1 1922, $57,250; Aug. 1 1923, $57,250: Aug. 1 1924, $57,250; 
and Feb. 1 1925, $229,000. 

Notes.—The item “‘note paves, shows increase to $350,000. 

The above named installment of $57,250 due Aug. 1 1921, and the full 
amount of said $350,000 note were paid at maturity. 

Reorganization of Pittsburgh Railways, &c.—When the reorganization of the 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. shall have been accomplished or some disposition 
of it shall have been made. and certain plans now under discussion, but 
which have not progressed far enough to be presented to you at this time, 
shall have been completed, I feel that the company’s future will have then 
become reasonably secure and that the stockholders should give serious 
consideration to the readjustment of its own financial structure to the end 
that it may be put upon a permanently sound basis; this once done you 
may well consider the prospects bright. It is my sincere hope that in a 
comparatively short time these much-desired ends may be attained. 

Philadelphia Company.—The Philadelphia Company reports (V. 112, p. 
2186, 2410) that during the year 1920 there was a continuation of unsettled 
business conditions, and high wages and high material costs existed until 
late in the year, when definite evidence of the turning point began to appear 
with reductions in the cost of material. On the whole the Philadelphia Co. 
enjoyed a very good year in its various lines of business. The operations 
of the company (which are conducted mostly in the Pittsburgh District) 
followed industrial activities which were maintained at a maximum during 
the greater part of the year and the peak demand for service in all the public 
utility subsidiary companies of the Philadelphia Co. was reached. 

Equitable Towing & Transportation Co.—This subsidiary became opera- 
tive during the year and acquired the dredges, barges and tow boats of the 
Duquesne Light Co. and the Equitable Gas Co., to which other equipment 
was added during the year. This company performs service for the affiliated 
companies in towing coal to the various power plants, dredging to keep 
channels and intakes to power plants clear, and in dredging and handling 
repairs to gas lines under rivers. 

Gas and Oil.—The gas and oil companies’ gross earnings of $16,566,669 
were a record and increased $2,792,168, or 20.3%. over the previous year. 
The net earnings amounted to $6,658,512. which is also a record, and 
increased $1,534,353, cr 29.9%, over 1919. Surplus after dividends of 
$2,059,381 is higher than for the previous year. 

The bonded debt of the gas and oil companies was reduced $2,860,000 
during the year 1920. Of this amount $1,841,000 Philadelphia Co. 1st M. 
bonds were purchsaed and retired out of proceeds from sale of property, and 
the remainder were retired through sinking funds. 

Light and Power Earnings.—For the year 1920 gross earnings of the light 
and power companies amounted to $15,005,173, an increase of $3.087,606, 
or 26%. Net earnings from operations amounted to $4,312,413, an in- 
crease of $172,741, or 4.2%, notwithstanding higher labor costs and in- 
creased prices for material, particularly coal, also an additional depreciation 
charge of $211,865, or 30%, and higher tax payments of $189,558, or 59%. 
— dg te year of $1,022,032 was an increase of $202,554, or 24.7%, 

Duquesne Light Co.—The new Cheswick power plant (of an initial ca- 
pacity of 80,000 h. p.), put into service Dec. 18 1920, should enable the 
company to meet the requirements of the rapid growth in demand for 
power in the Pittsburgh industrial district until such time as the second 
unit is installed [compare annual report in V.112. p. 2186.] 

The Duquesne Light Co. sold in 1920 $8,000.000 of its bonds in order to 
» e - oe oe tany immediately prospective demands for service (see 

Pittsburgh Railways Co.—This electric railway remained in the hands of 
the court and r vers throughout the year. Considerable progress has 
been made in rehabilitation of tracks and equipment thro the use of 
earnings; the receivers report the necessity for immediately adding 150 new 
cars to the qauipmens. successful reorganization of the Railways System 
is much to be desired, and to that end progress is being made. 

Outlook.—The future ef the Philadelphia Co. and its subsidiaries is en- 
couraging. Imprevements in plant and continued development and ex- 
poe 4 the properties we Smerd mane *! possible to ve better service to 

secure a continuation o e support o e people o 
communities served by these utilities. ” — ames 
have congratulated olders of the California Ry. & Power Co. 
upon the consummation ef the reorganization of United Railroads of San 
ping me a and that the ys pee awn Teer? D annnerpand thereto, was 
commence eperations - tCompare official sta 
ment to N. Y. Steck Exchange in V. 112, p. 2093.] rot 

Junior Securities of Market Street Ry.— suant to the reorganization 

lan, the following stocks of Market Street Railway Co. were issued te the 
unior security holders: (a) Pref. stock. $3,825,000; (b) 2d Pref. stock, 
2,350,000; (c) Common stock. $6.000, ‘ 
Said stocks have not been divided and delivered as between the United 
Railways Investment Co. and California nalway & Power Co., but by joint 
action are being held together for their mutual protection and advantage 
under the terms of an agreement between them dated Sept. 30 1921, which 
contemplates, amongst other things. that subject to the terms and condi- 
tions thereof, one-third of said stocks and (or) the proceeds thereof shall 
ultimately be delivered to United Balware Investment Co., and similarly 
two-thirds thereof to California Railway & Power Co. 

In this connection it may be well to remind you that all of the pref. stock 
and all of the common stock of California Railway & Power Co. belongs to 
and is free and clear in the treasuries of United Railways Investment Co. 


and the Railroads & Power Development Co. 





a 


[See also report of California Railway & Power Co. in V. 113, p. 1572; 
report of Philadelphia Co. in V. 112, p. 2186, 2410; report of Duquesne 
Light Co. in V. 112, p. 2186.) 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 




















1920-21. 1919-20. 1918-19. 

Dividends on stocks owned___._..--.. $1,468,500 $1,466,100 ,473 ,300 

Interest on bonds, loans, &c____._-_-.- 284,184 264,618 192,893 
RR EOE $1,752,684 $1,730,718 $1,666,193 
Deductions— 

Directors’ fees, taxes, &c__..._.. ._.- $111,658 $92,578 $73,137 

Interest on bonds.__._........-.-.- 7.5 907 ,500 907 ,500 

Interest on 5% notes______._._.._.- 51,298 50,000 50 ,000 

Interest on dividend certificates______- 80,190 80,241 80 ,234 

Interest on loans, &c__..._...._.-_-- 5,610 28,184 36,714 

Provision for losses on securities owned 596,428 572,216 518,607 

eo eed lal $1,752,684 $1,.730.718 $1,666,193 

Net income for year_...........-.--.- None None None 

BALANCE SHEET UNITED RAILWAYS INVESTM'T CO. JUNE 30. 

1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. 
Assets— $ $ TAabtitttes— & $ 

Investments *._..60,752,901 62,701,257 | Preferred stock...16,000,000 16,000,000 

ET Se 139,205 144,054; Common stock...20,400,000 20,400,000 

Un. RRs. of fan F. Coll. tr. sk. fd. 58. 14,567,000 15,053,000 
notes receivable. ....-- 1,695,000 |6% conv. bds. 1910 _...---- 790,000 

Sinking fund____. 20,574 25.813 | 4-year 5% notes.. a458,000 1,000,000 

Interest accrued. . 28,373 35,050 | Pref. stk. div. ctfs.: 

Phila. Co. com. stk rs 712,500 712,500 
div. of 14% de- eee 750,000 ,000 
clared Junce 15'21 Notes payable._... b350,000 250,000 
for quar. ended Accounts payable. 250,000 } -....-- 
June 30, payable Coupons due...-- 13,500 16,077 
July 30 1921... 367,125 367,125 | Res’ve for losses on 

United RRs. of San securities owned -.-.--.- 2,346,340 
i 50,000 | Accrued bond, &c., 

Other companies... -..... 3,332 a 177,793 181,834 

Unadjust.accte... ......- 21,686 | Miscellaneous. . . . 19,498 71,540 

Securities borrow. § -.-..-.. 1 | Profit and logss__.. 7,619,907 7,472,025 

Securs. borrowed. § -----.- 
. oR 61,318,178 65,043,317 _ >_—_eetome 61,318,178 65,043,317 
* Investments include: (1) Philadelphia Co., $24,475,006 com. stock; 
(2) California Ry. & Power Co., par value, $5,134,400 pref., $34,160,700 


com.; and (3) Railroads & Power Development Co., capital stock, par value, 
$5,500,000; total book value, $58,959,537: other securities, $1,793,364. 

a Installment of $57.250 due Aug. 1, paid on that date. b Paid since 
June 30.—V. 113, p. 1774. 


United States Steel Corporation. 
(Results for the Quarter ending Sept. 30 1921.) 


The results of the operations for the quarter ended Sept. 30 
1921, shown below, were given out on Tuesday following the 
regular meeting of the directors. 

EARNINGS FOR QUARTER ENDING SEPT. 30. 











1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
Unfilled ord (V. 113 . “ 4 
orders : , 
p. 1650) t 30 tons 4,560,670 10,374,804 6,284,638 8,297,905 
nes eg see note). 18,918,058 48,051,540 40,177,23 42,961,589 
educt— 
Sink. fund on bonds of 
sub. cos., deprec. and 
extraord. replace. fds. 5,902,363 10,180,401 9.057 802 8,979,278 
Int. on U. S. Steel Corp. 

FORE cE 4.891.066 4,998,398 5,100,220 5,196,581 
Prem. on bonds redeem. 190 ,000 212,100 247 ,342 207 ,500 
Sinking funds on U. 8. 

Steel Corp. bonds... 2,241,433 2,132,002 2,008,001 1,912,919 
Total deductions__-—_-_- 13,224,862 17,522,901 16,413,365 16,296,278 
ES SPS ee 5.693.196 30,528,639 23,763,867 26,665,311 
Div. on pf. stk. (1%%)- 6,304,919 ,304,919 6,304,919 6,304,919 
Div. on common stock... 6,353,781 6,353,781 6 ,353,78 16,519.831 
iin ie es 1K% 1%% 14% 3%% 
Surplus for quarter... x6,965,504 17,869,939 11,105,167 3,840,561 


x Balance provided from undivided surplus. 

Note.—The net earnings, as shown above, are stated after deducting (1) 
bond interest of the sub. cos. (the interest on bonds outstanding), this 
interest amounting for the late quarter to $1,998,440; (2) all expenses 
incident to operations, comprising those for ordinary repairs and mainten- 
ance of plants;.(3) also in 1918, 1919 and 1920, but not in 1921, allowances 
for estimated proportion of extraordinary cost, resulting from war require- 
ments and conditions, of facilities installed; (4) in all years, estimated taxes 
Cnctaens Federal income taxes) , and (5) in 1918, 1919 and 1920, the excess 
profits tax. 


NET EARNINGS FOR NINE MONTHS ENDING SEPT. 30. 














1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
*Net Earnings— $ $ : 
I i tc 14,387,474 13,503,209 12,240,167 13,176,237 
| AIR EE CR 10, 896 12,880,910 11,883,027 17,313,883 
i 7,741,352 15,704,900 9,390,190 26,471,304 
Total (first quarter)... 32,286,722 42,089,019 33,513,384 56,961,424 
acy viowihlnbwbniwwss 7,336,655 12,190,446 11,027,393 20, 982 
i ini dh tienen iaiatiintclae tian 7,731,649 15,205,518 10,932,559 21,494,204 
DD timacecbhodcdbddoas 6,823,712 15,759,741 12,371,349 20,418,205 
Total (second quarter) 21,892,016 43,155,705 34,331,301 62,557,391 
Sa hcdln crim tnledealeabicd i ‘ 16,436,802 13,567,100 15,261,107 
MD inn udtindwbdbubiawe 6,502,976 15,440,416 14,444,881 14,087,613 
PP . Scccicseste 7,257,687 16,174,322 12,165,251 13,612,869 
Total (third quarter). 18,918,0 48,051,540 40,177,232 42,961,589 


58 
Total nine months 73,096,796 133,296,264 108,021,917 162,480,404 
* After deducting interest on subsidiary co.’s bonds outstanding, viz.: 


1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
OSE Ca ee $685,593 $707 .938 $738 506 $726 ,892 
Gr orrece gist Cage 684,1 707 ,065 738.449 724,867 
— eIRERIRRM RP Pat nda 685,556 707,998 988 724,848 
SRN ogee aga 674,320 005 2,882 739 ,069 
it coseddiinbtieaban 72,87 048 731,578 62 ,202 
Do since uae Nn din int 72,7 702,793 ; 762,859 
RPE Es ye > Pee 7, 699,918 719.894 5,784 
A eer eee 665,169 697 ,968 715,230 ’ 
September .....s<s---e 2 695,875 ‘ , 
INCOME FOR NINE MONTHS TO SEPT. 30. 
milion tb : 1941. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
os. to Sept. 30— 
Net earnings Sa neiemaiianes 73,096,796 133,296,264 108,021,917 162,480,404 
U — 
F inking funds, depre- 
“stnalon reserve funds 28,439,686 34,545,122 32,711,953 29,561,712 
I ie a a a 14, .277 15,118,885 15,419,222 15,703,954 
Prem. on bds. redeemed _- 600,000 636 ,300 678,572 684 ,000 








Total deductions. - - -- 43,840,963 50,300,307 48,809,747 45,949,666 
ance iquacddecaones 29,255,833 82,995,957 59,212,170 116,530,738 
Preferred (54 %)------ 18,914,757 18,914,757 18,914,757 1°.914,757 
Common heater peasee 19,061,343 19,061.343 19,061,343 59,725,543 
gy” ener ggg $34 % 3%4 % 334% 11% % 
Total dividends_- - --- 37,976,100 37,976,100 37,976,100 78,640,300 
Undiv.sur.earns. .9 mos. «8,720,267 45,019,857 21,236-070J§37,890,438 


x balance provided from§undivided surplus. 
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Os papa vt-sage bo Previously Reported (V. 113, p. 1650). 
‘ ; une 1921. Mar. 1921. Dec. 1920. ¢. 1920. 
4,560,670 5,117,868 6,284,765 8,148,122 10,374,804 


The company announced on Oct. 22 its decision ‘‘to reduce 
the selling price of standard rails from $47 to $40 per ton 
base, f. o. b. our mills.” See under “Current Events” on 
a@ preceding page.—V. 113, p. 1781, 1683. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. and Subsidiaries. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ended June 30 1921.) 


The board submits herewith a report dated at Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 26, saying in brief: 


Comparative Income Account.—The net earnings after deducting all 
charges for operations and idle plant expenses, including repairs and main- 
tenance, were $3,817,029, a decrease of $113,616, and the total net income 
after adding $69,729 from the reserve of 1920 set up to cover depreciation 
in price of Liberty bonds not now required amounts to $4,234,228, an 
increase of $68,032. 

Deduct—Reserved for depreciation and depletion, $985,889, a decrease 
of $140,416; reserve for income and profits taxes, $143,181, decrease $461,- 
509; interest on Alicia purchase price, $103,125, decrease $31,330; loss on 
sale of Liberty bonds, $60,361, decrease $190,235; loss on sale of Rowe mine, 
$123,824, and reduction of inventory values, less adjustment of reserves, 
$1,095,320, both new items; reserve to cover depreciation of Liberty bonds 
in Treasury, none in 1921, against $88,684 in 1920; Pref. dividends, 7%. 
$735,000, and Common dividends, 6%, $840,000. against $560.000 in 1920 
balance, surplus for the year, $147,527, against $666 ,459 in 1920. 

Shipments.—During the year materials were shi from your plants 


as shown in the following table of values as compared with previous years: 

, 1920-21. 1919-20. 
I a ase $5,768,359 $8,649,268 
Hoops, bands and cotton ties 2 ;. 


1,424,738 2.895.115 

ire rods, plain wire, nails, fencing, &c 15,729,997 15,665,827 
$22 923.093 $27,210,211 

Miscellaneous products 306 .934 542.011 


a a ae a $23,230,028 $27,752,222 

The fiscal year opened with business good, orders plentiful and prices 
satisfactory, and so continued for the first few months. Our operations 
were carried on to capacity. In Nov. 1920, however, numerous cancella- 
tions of orders occurred, which, with a marked cessation of new business, 
necessitated an immediate slowing down in operations. Since that time the 
plants have been operated as sales justified. 

The light demand and keen competition during this period brought about 
various and severe declines in the prices of iron and steel. These uctions 
and high operating costs, due to limited production and increased cost of 
transportation, had a corresponding effect upon the company’s revenue. 
Nevertheless, the company was able to carry $147 ,527 to its surplus account, 
after writing down the values of inventories of raw materials a..1 finished 
products at June 30 1921, to market or cost, whichever was lower, >ud the 
payment of dividends on the Preferred and Common stocks. 











Comparatire Inventories June 30— 1921. 1920. 1919. 
G0 8 ee Ses ae $2,368,576 $1,837,675 $1,682,122 
I i 132,085 177,510 107,508 
aaa $32,372 1,458,269 1,617,256 
Semi-finished products____________~_ 1,142,747 979.738 1,097,011 
Finished products_--__...........-- 1,936,922 1,128,178 1,462,601 
ee ee GN ccc ene dadame 1,582,870 1,744,457 1,867,842 

p NRRL UR 0 ange cme De BA $7,.995.572 $7,325,827 $7,834,342 


Inventory values of all materials and supplies were calculated at the cost 
or market price, whichever was lower. Although the amount of ore pur- 
chased and delivered prior to the close of navigation, 1920, was below nor- 
mal requirements a large part of it remained unused at June 30 1921. 
Finished stock was accumulated in June to take care of the shut-down of 
the works in July 1921. 

Capital Erpenditures.—During the year there were expended in better- 
ments and improvements, and in the acquisition of additional property, 
less credits for property sold, the following net amounts: (a) Stee) plants, 
$87,184; (b) coal properties, $431,384; (c) fuel transportation, $548,148 
total, $1,066,716. Less extraordinary replacements charged to opera- 
tions, $51,329, and written off account Pittsburgh Steel Ore Co. properties, 
$350,466; balance, increase in capital account, $664.921. 

The principal items included in these expenditures were: (a) Part pay- 
ment for Upper Freeport vein of coal], and full payment for surface lands at 

i mine No. 2, $192,850; (6) new buildings on coal properties and mining 
machinery, $71,128; (c) erecting 24 single houses for miners, $74.909; (d) 
balance of cost of construction of new steel barge and of the installation of 
conveying system referred to in last year’s report, $548,148. 

The amount written off on account of the Pittsburgh Steel Ore Co. rep- 
resents the balance which remained on your books for capital expenditures 
made at the properties of that company and now charged off by reason of 
the surrender of the leases thereof and the disposal of the property. 


Employees and Pay-Rolls— 1921. 1920. 
Average number of employees at steel works_____ 3,311 4,158 
Average number of employees at coal properties __ 5 


18 858 
$9,241,336 $10,454,007 


The gunaraXy depressed condition of the iron and steel industry com- 

lied the management to make reductions in wages paid to your employees 
ine with those made by other steel companies. The wages now in effect 
are practically 50% over those of pre-war times. The reductions were 
accepted by the employees in a truly co-operative spirit. 


Total salaries and wages paid 


Company's Unfilled Orders at June 30— 1921. 1920. 
EE exits bites aasetiaiias tisdnaib en tah dilly eddie add) hate Ke os ow ee 18,369 186,692 
Vallcdbbbbtdtitctimadibédbbbhiacedbabbakeeubee $1,161,829 $13,771,921 


The decrease in the tonnage and values is accounted for by the general 

depression in business and the lower sales prices. 

al.—The plants were thoroughly overhauled and all necessary re- 
pairs made. The amount expended on maintenance and repairs during the 
year was $2,675,279, which was charged to cost of operation. 

The new fuel transportation system by water referred to in last year’s 
report was completed during the year and has fulfilled all expectations. 

Mines .—The second annual installment of $550,000 on the Alicia proper- 
ties was paid March 31 1921, the balance remaining to be paid during the 
next three years being $1,650,000. This is the only outstanding obligation 

our company a from current operating Liabilities. 
he operation of the Rowe mine was discontinued at the close of the 
mining season of 1920 because of the marked decrease in the. available re- 
serves of merchantable ore, the poor quality of the ore being extracted and 
its relatively high cost. 

To fortify your company in its supply of coal, various fe of the 
Upper yreegers vein of coal ting approximately 5,000 acres have 
been made during the year ener roperties contiguous to your Monessen 

lant. Also, for the better operation of Alicia No. 2 mine, approximately 
acres were p in fee where your company a y owned the 
Pitts h vein of coal. 


Other Purchases.—On March 31 1921 your company acquired the entire 
capital stock of the Natienal Steel Fabric Co., a corporation engaged in the 
sale of reinforced wire fabric for road and building construction purposes. 
This company is now being conducted as a part of the sales department. 

Appraisal.—For the purpose of sustaining the company’s tax returns to 
the Federal Government, your directors decided to have a complete ap- 

raisal of all the properties made by the American Appraisal Co. This has 
n done and their appraisal, after making due allowance for depreciation, 
is largely in excess of the amount carried on the books f. ‘ 

Stock .—As stated in the peseens annual re . 
was increased on July 26 1920 from $7,00°,000 to $14,000,000 by a stock 
dividend of 100%. uarterly dividends of 2% were paid on the outstand- 
ing stock to and including Jan. 1 1921, subsequent payments being at the 

e regular y Gearceny dividend payments of 1%% 
on the Pref ng the year. 

Chairman.—On Oct. 26 1920 John Bindley was elected Chairman of the 
Board, a new office created at that time, and Willis F. McCook was elected 

ey. 


ae ye succeeding : 
The comparative consolidated income account for years 
ending June 30 was published in V. 113, p. 1779. 


of 











CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF JUNE 30. 











1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. 
Assas— $ Liabiitites— > $ 

Real est.,plant,éc.26,751,190 26,086,269 | Preferred etock...10,500,000 10,500,000 
Invest’ts (at cost). 894,263 95,169} Common stock...14,000,000 7,000,000 
Lib.bds.& U.S. sec 2,875,467 2,818,009| Accounts payable. 1,386,590 2,617,252 
eS ta 1,140,958 1,757,167/| Alicia properties... 1,650,000 2,200,000 
Bills & accts. rec.. 1,245,162 3,450,746| Depreciaticn res.. 5,332,975 4,478,659 
Inventories _... 7,995,572 7,325,827| Res., war prof.tax 498,509 642,201 
Prepaid ins. & tax. 64,291 70,829 | Res. for exting’t of 
Emp.sub.toLib.bds -....- ,639; mine property... 296,377 293 ,668 
Notes rece:vable.. 405,276 59,877 | Repairs, &c., res.. 530,390 994,402 
Advances......... 28,662 344,015 | Profit and loss....a7,298,892 14,151, 
Sale of houses... . 891 25, 
p | RE Hs 41,493,733 42,877,548| Total_........- 41,493,733 42,877,548 


a The Common stock was increased on July 26 1920 from $7,000,000 +? 
$14,000,000 by a stock distribution of 100 7, . See under “Investmen 
News’’ on a subsequent page.—V. 113, p. 1 79. 


The Root & Van Dervoort Corporation—Root & Van 
Dervoort Engineering Co.—R. & V. Motor Co. 


(Financial Statement of Oct. 20 1921—Bal. Sheet Sept. 30 1921.) 


President H. A. Holder, East Moline, Ill., Oct. 20 wrote 
in substance: 


Trojan Sale.—tThe sale of the “ee of the Trojan Machinery Corp. 
a subsidiary of the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., has been compl an 
you have received $675,000 in 8% bonds, bearing interest from Jan. 1 1922. 
(See Troy Laundry Machinery Go. in V. 112, p. 2655.) 

Deal with Moline Plow Co.—Since May 18 last relations with the Moline 
Plow Co. have undergone a material change, in that a reorganization plan 
for that company has been worked out and submitted to the various parties 
in interest, and, it is expected, will be made effective within a reasonable 
length of time. (V. 113, p. 1581.) 

Negotiations with the reorganization committee resulted in the tentative 
sale to the proposed new company of the equipment and inventories of your 
poppet-valve engine business, and this was accomplished before the removal 
4 the mama and equipment to your new plant, as contemp 
the spring. 

It has been arranged with the reorganization committee that for the prop- 
erty turned over and the cancellation of claims on unfilled orders, that your 
company would rank as a creditor to an amount equal to $2,400,000 of 
bank indebtedness. 

Under the reorganization plan it is proposed to issue to creditors one-half 
of their claims in First Preferred stock and one-half in debenture bonds, 
together with a bonus of Common stock. 

Pending the completion of the reorganization, it was necessary to remove 
the inventory and squspmnent from your plants in order to make delivery 
of the land and buildings to the Trojan Machinery Corp., and this is now 
being done under a deed of trust approved by your counsel, by which the 
Moline Plow Co. takes the property to their plants and holds it as trustee 
for the Root & Van Dervoort Engineering Co. until such time as the re- 
organization may be completed and the securities delivered. 


Balance Sheet.—The balance sheets here furnished show the effect of these 
two sales and the condition of your companies after same are effected, and 
after the payment of a 5% commission in securities received from the saies. 
The entry showing the Moline Plow Co. ‘‘trustee account’ as an asset will, 
of course, be changed to ‘‘securities’’ as above outlined ,-when received. 


Knight Automobile.—Tbis leaves your company in the Knight automobile 
business alone. Owing to the very large overbeads necessitated by the two 
plants, the automobile business has shown a very serious loss so far this 
year. Improvement in the product has, however, continued, and it is 
expected that sale for the year will equal those of any previous year in 
whicb the company has been in business. 

The reorganization of your automobile plant and its consolidation into 
the large factory formerly used for ordnance work will in no way reduce 
your capacity for production. It is felt that much progress has been made in 
getting your automobile business on a firm foundation to go forward in 1922, 
and the season of 1922 should demonstrate the possibilities of profits from 
the automobile business. 

Bank Loans.—Your companies’ relations with the banks continue satis- 
factory. A large amount of the securities owned by the company has 
deposited as collateral for the bank loans, which, it is felt, amply secure 
them, and it is expected that the banks will continue extending such ac- 
commodation as is necessary until your companies can work out the ex- 








tended sition in which they found themselves a year ago. (Compare 
financial plans in V. 111, p. 2517.) 
BALANCE SHEET SEPT. 30 1921. 
Consoli- Engineering R.& V. 
Assets— dated. Co. Motor Co 
Real estate, buildings and equipment $001 125 $26 076 $675 rt 
C mast ewes eee eee eee ee eee eeeneeneneeaa ’ e ’ ’ 
pase and accounts receivable____ _- 501,893 158,935 94 483 
Inventories (at market).._________- 1,571,630 f 564,567 
Advance  peymens op purchases-_.-- _- Ses 82,435 
R. & V. Wagner Ordnance Co. stock. 12,500 13. 500 ti wwweee 
Moline Plow Co., trustee___.._..--- 2,375,000 2,375,000 °}3# ------ 
Trojan Machinery Corp. bonds- --.-- 641,25 1250 °#3+------ 
R. & V. Motors of Cincinnati-_-_-_-_-_-- ee °° ‘ememede 50,000 
Trust certificates (Peoples Sav. Bank) FE ey cee 
Miscellaneous securities.........--.- 5,950 5.350 = stm ee 
i er I 1,100,508 jj = «W-cs- 
p- } LP o- 4 Co. Common stock. - - “6 thi 1 a OO 37,041 
ererr Cc rges newer e ww meme were = ’ ’ , 
ET a REE i ae a Sak. PEAS 245 699 
ey i a ca bho mew $6,355,235 $5,731,591 $3,273,705 
e Lighitice— 
apital stock: 
Root & Van Derv. Eng. Co., Pref. $1,180,000 $1,180,000 3 ------ 
Root & Van Derv. Eng.Co.,Com.  -_----- 1,187,300  «W«----- 
R. & V. Motor Co., Preferred_-__-_- $30,006 = wanecs $1,230,000 
ee ea anes 500,000 
Root & Vanderv. Corp... Common. 1,000,000 i $£=(‘%~-«--- ° <<-=<-- 
Notes payable (current liabilities) _ _ ESAS es 32,242 
Accounts payable and accrued accts_ 301,564 5,832 226,808 
Notes payable (arranged liabilities)... 2,555,892 2,555,892 1,109,502 
DTU .cnebiddehduibnnbabedniehn eh) eee 175,152 
DED cindcpetiesdsdotsimeedsbane 880,384 123 S67 239s > weocde 
COIS «Bi ai he $6,355,235 $5,731,591 $3,273,705 


For earnings for the calendar years 1919 and 1920, see V. 112, p. 2420. 


Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd., of Delaware. 


(Semi-Annual Report for Siz Months ending June 30 1921.) 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR. THE 6 MONTH 
ENDING JUNE 30 1921 AND FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1920. 











f perati $13 O87 148 $15.469.733 
Profit from o ES LI ee ie eee : ; ® , 
Interest and amortization charges (net).....-.--- 294,217 190'438 
Depreciation and depletion.____._......-.----- 2,488,809 Soe sas 
Provision for taxes and contingencies. ......---~- 2,900,000 1,898,749 
I $8,304,117 $9,773,899 
gE A a ES ; 
Cea... cc ccecce (6 %)2,650,347x(21)8817939 
Balance, SE ee ee OR $5,173,770 def.$4, 
Previous spine BE ET ENE, SIT IE Bk 18,810,787 3 8a bar 
Investment in property and working capital...... --..--..-.. 15,000,000 
Pees Oe Fe I .  cbick co ccodccnceeess $23,984,557 $18,810,787 


Dividends in 1920 were paid as follows: April, 2 My 0 
in cash and 10% in Common stock; Oct. 1920 and Ja 
cash. Dividends 


in cash; July, 2 
n. 1921, 3% each fa 


2 
of 3% each were also paid in April and July 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 1921 AND DEC. 31 1920. 
June 30°21. Dec.31°20,.| ee ah See 20. 
3 





Assets— $ z LAabiltites— * 
Property acct...x70,101,295 65,978,597|M. P. Co. Del.: 
Investments ____. 140,000 138,000; Preferred stock.12,000,0)0 12,000,000 


Affil. cos.’ accts_. 3.982.032 


Common stock.43,165,800 44,909,000 
Oil & ref. products 5,121,980 


8% 8.f.zold bdsy 10,000,000 


2,885,007 


~-—-<—-—---« 


Material & supplies 4,226,978 3,903,517|M.P.Co.Cal.stock 71,861 81,321 
Accts. receivable. _12,010,035 10,893,957 | Bonded debt__-.-- 1,009,000 1,009,000 
Sows otsawniae 4,523,626 2,570,988) Accounts payable. 5,707,835 6,747,959 
Deferred charges... 1,576,388 775,049 | Dividend payable. 1,543,281 1,587,048 
| Res. for Fed. taxes 
| & contingencies. 4,200,000 2,000,000 
| Profit and ioss__..23,984,557 18,810,787 











a aaladkmibis 101,682,334 87,145,115 | Total _____...101,682,334 87,145,115 
x After deducting $20,842,548 reserve for depreciation. 


842 y See offering of 
bonds in V. 112, p. 1746, 1622.—-V. 113, p. 1258, 966. 


Hendee Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mass. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ended Aug. 31 1921.) 


President Henry H. Skinner, Springfield, Mass., Oct.8, 
wrote in substance; 


Resulis.—The les of the company up to Feb. 1 last were within 25% 
of the business for the same period the year previous or $2,718,282. After 
Feb. 1 however, the business, both domestic and export, felt the depression, 
and the fiscal year closed with total sales of $4,139,445. 

» The company’s operations for the full year reflected a net profit of $137,- 
922, this after taking into account that the company for the last six months 
the fiscal year operated at a loss. 

Inventories .—The inveority of merchnadise has been as always in the past 
valued at cost and a reserve of $1,050,000 is provided, which it is believed, 
will adequately cover not only the variation in cost and market, values and 
obsolescence at the time of this report, but any anticipated reductions in the 
near future. 

Plant Items.—The figures in the accompanying statement reflect the 

original cost of all of the plant properties with the amount of depreciation 
taken up to Aug. 31 1921. 
-’ Goodwill.—The book value of the Goodwill acquired Oct. 6 1913, was 
$8 300,000 of which $3,300,000 had been written off out of earnings at the 
date of the last annual statement. As a result of an examination of our 
books made recently for taxation purposes, it was determined that on the 
basis of the average annual net earnings over the five year period immed- 
iately preceding acquisition capitalized at nine per cent. after allowing for 
a like return on net tangible assets, the cash value of your goodwill at the 
date acquired was $6,157,646. This value has accordingly been entered 
on the books. 

Due From the Harley Company.—The Harley Co. is a subsidiary of your 
company, and the item of $723,315 represents largely moneys advanced 
and Creditors’ Accounts of the Harley Co. purchased by your company. 
Although this item is not carried under quick assets, your directors feel 
that the full value will eventually be realized. 

Stock in Other Companies.—The Harley Co. is capitalized at $1,200 ,000— 
consisting of $600,000 Preferred and $600,000 in Common shares. The 
item of $301 ,266 represents the cost to your company of all the capital stock 
of The Harley Co. with the exception of 2,000 shares of the common stock. 
Since Aug. 31 1921, the latter has been acquired and your company now 
owns the entire capital stock of The Harley Co. 

The item of $283,600 represents 2.836 Preferred 8% shares and 6,836 
Common shares of stock of the Wire Wheel Corporation of America, which 
_eeo in connection with the sale of your East Springfield plant in 

Future Business.—On Sept. 1 1921, your company offered its 1922 line 
of Indian Motorcycles to the trade. The line carried with it a complete 
new model and a reduction in prices of approximately 2244,%. The line 
has met with a splendid reception from your dealer and distributor or- 
ganization, both domestic and foreign, and a substantial business appeared 
to be ahead for the forthcoming year. 


CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING AUG. 31. 











1920-21. 1919-20. 
Sales, less returns and allowances_____________..$4,139,.444 $9,055,357 
SEES YT? SRREPY ERS Se pr ee eeT re oe 3,526,075 7,720,274 
Gross gain from operations. _.........___._-_- $613,369 $1,335,083 
Selling and administrative expenses____________~ 452,981 580 964 
Reserve for Federal taxes on 1919-20 income (est.)  -___-- 60,000 
ECS MOST ge ae SE EN ae oe ae $160,388 $694,119 
Other income (int., divs. & misc. income)_______- Cr.62,654 Cr.138,463 
Other charges (int. and other non-trading exp.)_._. def&85,121 def.72,667 
Net profit from operations___......__.____ _-~- $137,922 $759,915 
ss— Reduction of inv. to market and for obsol... 1,050,000 i $=-—_____. 





$912,078 sur$759,915 
The income account of the Harley Co. not published this year showed 
for the year ended Aug. 31 1920, sales of $2,124,887: cost of goods sold 
$2,193,501; gross loss from operaitons, $68,614; selling and administrative 
expenses (incl. provision for taxes, interest, etc., $201,028, other income 
int. & miscell. income) $43,329; net loss for year $226,313: reserve for 
oubtful accounts $15,000 and contingency reserve of $60,000, resulting 
in a profit and loss deficit Aug. 31 1920 of $68,669. 





























PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT YEAR 1920-21. 
I I UE Me a $229,695 
i ie Rama a aR a ae 1,157,646 
Accumulated profits of London depot____...________.___-_- 82,882 
SES SER IRE TL BE HS Ee DRE a eR $1,470,223 
Adjustment of fixed asset values to cost less depreciation, 
re ee ee lscetiubstinleadeider cee deb52,138 
Bee eneeSarrens Fear 1Ge at... .. cco ceccseundscueecuocnce 12,078 
Divs on pref. stock 7% year 1920-21__._....-........___._- 70,000 
Balance Aug. 31 1921, per balance sheet______.._________ $436,007 
ww. INDENSED BALANCE SHEET AUG. 31. 
1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. 
Assets— ~ ~ Ltabdtlittes— $ x 
Land & buildings. 617,762 652,494|Common stock...10,000,000 10,000,000 
Good-will (see text) 6,157,647 5,000,000! Preferred stock__. 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Mach. & equip... 942,523 1,017,546) Accts. payable._.. 110,102 754,657 
Harley Co. stock Harley Co. notes 
Ee 301,266 301 ,266 pay. (seecontra) 161,538 x 
Harley Co notes.. 561,777 385,185 | Wages pay., &c__. 22,091 76,908 
do accts. & notes Trade accep. pay. 44,717 74.652 
to ered. (cost)... 161,683  =~...... Accr. taxes, &c__. 63,163 63,150 
Stock in other cos. 283,600 283,600 | Advances, &c._.. 43,352 108,991 
ss SRO a 131,629 " ee al , 
Inventories_____.. 2,095,477 3,622,175 | Conting. reserve... Fe A PGS 
Accts. receivable... 48,355 91,972 | Surplus. _...... . 436 ,007 229,690 
Can. Vic. bonds... 20, 20,000 
Due trom branches 292,396 27,383 
, EERE! 11,913,971 12,368,053 a then i 11,913,971 12,368,053 


Note.—The Hendee Mfg. Co. is guarantor of a note of The Harley Co. 
for $46,593. At Aug. 31 1921, there were unmatured under discount, 
trade acceptances, customers’ notes and foreign drafts (all for goods sold) 
totaling $308,622. 

x The report of the Harley Co. for the year ended Aug. 31 1920, not 

ublished this year, shows: notes payable to banks, $150,000, to Hendee 
toa Co., $385,185; total assets of $2,062,316, incl. land (assessed value 


$188,000), $39,817 
7. inventories $467 ,847, cash $13,842 and accounts receivable from trade 


39,817, plant and equipment, $518,028: goodwill, $742.- 
$236,326, and from Hendee Mfg. Co., $38,077. Outstanding securities 


of the Harley Co. were then only the $600,000 each of Common and Pref. 


. Lib. bds.& W.8.8 


Weyman-Bruton Co. (of N. J.), New York. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending Dec. 31 1920.) 


Treasurer I. L. Elliott, March 1, wrote in brief: 


Provision has been made out of the earnings of the year for all taxes, 
including income and excess profits tax. After these and all deductions 
for charges and expenses of management, the net earnings are $1,805,535. 
1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 
Net earns. (see text)._.__. $1,805,535 $1,727,205 $1,487,984 $1,471,528 
Common dividends. .-(10%)662,360 (10)662,300 y1,058,000 (20)920,000 
Pref. dividends (7%) --- 328,216 328,216 323 554 322,000 


$814,959 $736,689 $106,430 $229,528 
y In March 1918 a stock dividend of 20% ($920,000) was declared on the 
$4,600,000 Common stock, payable Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 16, 
to take the place of the quarterly distribution on the Common stock usually 
paid April 1, July 1 and Oct. 1; and on Dec. 31 1918 a further 2%% ($138.- 
000) in cash. (V. 106, p. 1040.) 


BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31. 
1920. 1919. | 
Asset3s— $ $ 
Real est., mach’y, 
fixtures, trade- 
marks, patents, 
good-will, &c__. 6,474,701 
Leaf, mfd. stock, 
supplies, &c___. 6,073,496 
Secur. of other cos. 904,516 
URS ath Gal ST aes 1,380,575 
Bills & acc’ts rec.. 6,289,434 aE 2,634,761 1,819,802 
ee 21,122,722 19,985,106 


Pee 7: Total __-_____.21,122,722_19.985,106 
PSAs to outiook in Dec. 1920 see V. 112, p. 2545. 








Balance, surplus 


Fan: am 


1919. 


$ 
4,688,800 
6,623 ,800 
82,054 
165,590 


1920. 

Liabilittes— x 
| Preferred stock... 4,688,800 
Common stock... 6,623,800 
Pref. div. pay Jan. 82,054 
Com .d‘v .pay Jan. 165,590 
Prov. for adv., in- 

sur., discounts, 


6,220,066 


3,932,761 
2,816,627 
1,040,408 
5,975,244 


3,605,170 
3,322,546 3,036,589 


3,568,471 














Phillips-Jones Corporation (Shirt, &c., Manufacturers). 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending June 30 1921.) 


1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 
eee yer Tee $7,258,759 $7,064,567 $7,212,132 $6.739.923 $3,962,481 
Prof. bef.Fed.tax 181,729 850.424 1,172.328 1,278,944 403 041 
Prof.aft.Fed.tax 161,729 660 .424 642.328 719,882 381,929 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 














1921 1920. 1919. 
I i a i eh $7.258,.759 $7.064.567 $7.200,980 
os FS fpr eee 5,116,24 5.184.835 5,453,504 
I: MN 6 itis Jie stint baila $2,142,516 $1,879,732 $1,747,475 
General administration & selling exp... 1,830,115 996 ,336 647,829 
a tl Sele ike $312,401 $883,396 $1,099,647 
Se Ms cs  rtnbtbdebudes 39,217 18,994 6,658 
i ail i a ies $351,618 $902,390 $1,106,304 
Interest and discount net____...- _-_- 157,716 29 154) 55,669 
RIND ah als we 12,174 22,812) 
Federal income & excess profits taxes _ - 20,000 190,000 b530,000 
Cs oe eee aenaee nn. o tbdiateee 
MIs no wtidtindbbddmoone $161.729 a$513.618 $520,634 


a Includes Federal income and excess profits of Chain Shirt Shops, Inc. 
b Excess reserve for Federal taxes for 1919, aggregating $12,237, has 
been credited to the profit and loss account. 


BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. 


1921. 1920. | 1921. 1920. 
Assets— ~ “ | LAabilities— $ $ 
449,052 445,794'7% cum. pref. stock_2,425,000 2,500,000 


0 Fe 
11,378! Common stock ____c2,000,000 2,000,000 


Acc’ts rec., cust’rs__ 1,452,583 1,472,890 | Notes payable__-_-_-_- 2,318,000 1,286,900 











Chain Shirt Shops— | Accounts payable... 268,128 777,481 
current account... 626,646 275,627) Accrued payroll and 
Notes receivable._... 23,826 431,097| due to salesmen... 20,985 67,128 
Miscellaneous ace’ts. 51,848  186,108| Taxes payable___.--| 101,113/ 47,178 
Inventory ....-..--- 3,816,439 4,022,953 | Dividends payable_ - ! | 29,167 
Insurance_..._.---- ee: | ode oeine | Deposits on rents and 
Investments b___--- 146,522 198,514! leases prepaid__.. 18,893 # -—.-.-.. 
Due by officers -- --- ee >) $i. |'Deposit accounts... 156,545 # --.---- 
Adv’ces to salesmen. 80,128 —-.---- |Reserve for Federal 
Chain Shirt Shops, i, PO tidcbuaires’ nivcnd _ 190,000 
Inc., capital stock Reserve for discount 
ff £e 200,000' and bad debts__._. ------ 40,458 
Deferred assets_.... 331,677 25,863 | Surplue_..___.....-.-- 1,400,643 1,258,227 
Real estate & bidgs., | 
machinery, &c__..1,612,165 926,313. 
Trade name, good | 
Ps: Giinanseanee 1 1, 
0 ne eee 8,709,309 8,196,538; Total .........-- 8,709,309 8,196,538 


b Includes mortgages receivable, $48,075; investments in various com- 
panies, $3,446; and Preferred stock, $95,000. cc Authorized 100,000 shares; 
outstanding, 85,000 shares without par value.—V. 113, p. 857. 











GENERAL INVESTMENT NEWS. 





RAILROADS, INCLUDING ELECTRIC ROADS. 


General Railroad and Electric Railways News.—The 
following table summarizes recent railroad and electric rail- 
way news of a more or less general character, full details 
concerni which are commonly _— on preceding 
pages under the heading “Current Events and Discussions”’ 
(if not in the “Editorial Department’’), either in the week 
the matter becomes public or shortly thereafter. 


I.-S. C. Comm. Orders Grain Rates Reduced .—Decision affects grain, grain 
products and hay; new rates to be in effect by Nev. 20; reductions average 
ooets 26% ‘s See digest of decision in ‘‘Current Events”’ above and “Times 
Oct. a a 

Estimated RRs. Will Lose from Above Decision Over $32,000,000 Yearly 
(Lewis J. Spence, Southern Pacific RR.).—Idem and “Times’’ Oct. 23, p. 2. 

Strike Begun on Internat. & Great Northern Ry.—Idem. 

Gov. Allen of Kansas on RR. Freight Decision.—‘“*Times”’ Oct. 23, Dp. 2. 

pat Shop Accepted by Tremont & Gulf RR. (67 miles) .—Idem Oct. 23, p. 1. 

Charles M. Schwab Urges Abolition of Rail Board.—Idem, Oct. 22, p. 2. 

Staten Island Borings to Begin Soon—Application to U. S.—Cost $51,000,- 
000.—Idem, p. 22. 

Belt Line Scheme Recommended by Special Committee .—Idem. 

Rail Funding Bill Amended by Senator Cummins Reported by Senate Com- 
mittee.—‘*Times’’ Oct. 23, P: 23. a 

Amendments to unding Bill.—‘Wall St. Journal’ Oct. 24, p. 6. 

Cars Loaded.—T he total number of cars loaded with revenue Pra during 
the week ending Oct. 15 totaled 906,034, compared with 895,740 cars the 
previous week. This was the largest number of cars loaded during any one 
week since Nov. 13 1920, but was 112,505 cars less than 1920 and 66,044 
cars below 1919. 

The principal changes as compared with the week before were as follows: 
Coal cars loaded, 191.506, increase 11,167 (but 35,165 cars under 1920); 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight (including manufactured products), 
550,808 cars, increase 4,659 (but 12,675 less than in 1920); forest préducts, 
53.017 cars, increase 3,558; livestock, 36,210, incraese 2,137; coke, 6,332, 








stock all of which is now owned by the Hendee Mfg. Co. except $200,000 
common. 


V. 113, p. 1681. 


increase 278; ore, 19,789, decrease 5,913; grain and grain products, 58,372 
cars, decrease 5,592 (but 7,562 cars in excess of 1920). 
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Total Number of Cars Loaded with Revenue Freight. 
Weeks Ended———_——-_ — Weekly Average 





Total Year 


Oct. 15. Oct. &. —.. _. . eae to Date. 
is pied 906 ,034 895.740 901,078 693,297 744,154 30,938,259 
ey tise tictik th 1.018.539 1,011,666 975,946 817,601 834,488 35,807,862 
|). SONS 972.078 982.171 957.596 704,035 761,511 32,922,600 


Idle Cars Further Decreased.—The total number of freight cars idle Oct. 15 
was 316,377, compared with 345,920 on Oct. 8. Of the total Oct. 15, 
121,944 (decrease 21.026) were serviceable freight cars, while 194,433 
(decrease 8,517) were in need of repairs. 

Surplus box cars in good repair totaled 27,482, or a reduction of 3.538 
within a week, while surplus coal cars in good order numbered 68,383, which 
was a reduction of 14,152 within a similar period. A reduction within a 
week of 1,641 was also reported for coke cars. 

ight cars in need of repairs on American railroads on Oct. 15 were 
354,996, or 15.5% of the total number of cars on line, compared with 
361,372, or 15.8%,0n Oct. 1. Allowing 7% of the cars on line as a proper 
number to represent those normally in need of repairs, a total of 194,433 
would be obtained as the number idle on Oct. 15, because of business con- 
ditions and in bad order. 


Idle Cars on or About First of Month, on April 8 (Peak) and on Oct. 15. 








In Thousands— Oct.15. Oct. Sept. Aug. July. June. Apr.8. Jan. 
Good order________ 121 172 246 321 374 394 #5607 198 
ee ag es 194 203 221 227 Not reported 

$21,000,000 More Needed for Alaskan Ry., $4,500,000 Forthwith.— 


“Times” Oct. 24, p. 14 

Intra-State Rate Case 
Idem, p. 21. 

Ford Would Rid RRs. of Useless Stockholders.—Idem, Oct. 25, p. 25. 

O 9 “a Rate for Passengers Urged before Senate Committee.—Idem, 
ct. » i : 

Intra-State Rates Cases.—The Wisconsin case will be re-argued before the 

. 8. Supreme Court on Dec. 5. The Dakota case will be heard Jan. 3. 
‘Tribune’ Oct. 25. 

Oklahoma intra-State rates to be advanced 25% 
Oct. 27, p. 0. 

Move to Repeal 6% Income Provision of Transportation Act.—Arguments 
for this were made on Oct. 24 by John E. Benton, General Solicitor of the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, before the 
Senate Inter-State Commerce Committee. ‘‘N.Y.Commercial’’ Oct. 25, p. 
2. For warning against this measure issued by Security Holders’ Assn. see 
*“Times’’ Oct. 22, and ‘Chronicle’ Oct. 22, p. 1730. 

Matters Corered in ‘‘Chronicie’’ of Oct. 22.—(a) Threatened RR. strike. 
Strike announcement, p. 1734, 1725. 1718, 1706. (b) RRs. move to reduce 
wages, official announcement, p. 1732 to 1734. (ec) Labor Board calls RR. 
and union heads to a conference Oct. 26, and warns against disturbing the 
status quo: p. 1735 (‘"Times’’ Oct. 22, p. 1). (d) Plan of Public Group re- 
jected, p. 1736. (e) Measures to meet impending strike, p. 1737. 

(f) Necessity for wage reduction, p. 1737. (g) Freight rates.—Idem. 

(h) Earnings depleted by excessive increase in wages. Statistical tables 
for years 1912 to 1920, covering earnings, expenses and proportion thereof 
paid to labor: also average wage and number of employees in all branches of 
service, p. 1739 to 1742. 

(i) Howard Elliott on Jay Cooke and the Northern Pacific, p. 1728. 

(j) RR. wage reduction to prevent bankruptcy—first uch order by 
Labor Board, p. 1730. 

(k) Transportation Act of 1920; amendment urged: protest, p. 1730. 

(1) RR. returns not guaranteed, p. 1730. (m) How RR. wage cut of 
July 1920 was graded, p. 1730. (nm) Penn. RR. denies it has defied Labor 
Board. p. 1731. . 

(o) RR. labor little changed, p. 1732. (p) Rules as amended, p. 1731. 

(q) Utility Commission Association against public ownership, p. 1720. 


Arizona Eastern RR.—New President .— 
H. B. Titcomb has been elected President to succeed the late Epes 
Randolph.—V. 113, p. 1052. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR.—Shops Leased.— 

The lease of the freight car repair shop of this road at Houlton, Me., 
to a private contractor has been announced. The contractor said that the 
32 men employed would be invited to continue work, but not under the 
former wage scale and that repairs would be made on a piece work basis. 
—V.113, p. 1573, 729. 


Berkshire (Mass.) St. Ry.— Wages Reduced.— 


Mortormen and conductors will accept a wage cut of 8 1-3% retroactive 
to June 1 in accordance with the agreement to accept the award of the 
arbitration board in the Connecticut Co. wage controversy (see V. 113, 
p. 1771).— V. 112, p. 1398. 


Canadian Northern Ry.—Definitive Bonds Ready.— 

Dillon, Read & Co. interim receipts for 25-year 6% % Sinking Fund Gold 
Debenture bords may now be exchanged for definitive bonds at the Chase 
National Bank. 57 Broadway, N. Y. City. (See V. 113, p. 182.)— 
V. 113, p. 1573. 


Central Railroad Co. of N. J.—Coal Co. Stock Bids.— 

‘Bids were received Oct. 27 for the purchase of Jersey Central's holdings 
of $8,489.400 Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. stock at the offices of the 
railroad, it was learned from the committee appointed to handle the matter. 
This committee, composed of Robert W. de Forest, Edward T. Stotesbury 
and Daniel Willard, was appointed Sept. 29 by the Jersey Central directors. 
The bids received will be re a up at a special meeting of the Jersey Central 
Directors Nov. 1. Under the court order in connection with the Reading 
dissolution case, the Jersey Central was ordered to dispose of its Wilkes- 
Barre stock before Dec. 11. In case the stock is not sold by this date, it 
is to be transferred to the Central Union Trust Co. as custodian, subject to 
further court orders.’’—(N. Y. ‘*Times’’).—V. 113, p. 1463, 1469. 


Cincinnati Traction Co.—T7o Reduce Fares. 

Sih Nov. 1 fares will be reduced from 8 to 7% cents.—V. 113, 
p. 1573. 

Colorado Midland RR.—Tracks Removed.— 


The “Chronicle’ was informed Oct. 25 that all the tracks of this road 
have been taken up.—V. 111, p. 2423. 


Connecticut Company.—Larnings.— 

The Hartford ‘‘Courant’’ Oct. 20 says: The following statement shows 
how the company in the period between Jan. 1 and Aug. 31] 1921, turned 
a $250,000 net income deficit of the same period in 1920 into a net income of 
more than $1,350,000. 


to Come Finally Before Supreme Court in 1922.— 


after Nov. 15. ‘‘Times’ 





1920. 1921 

a on ap ior entanidinaiinmbas tae alte $8,359,760 $9,588,807 
Total operating expenses... ..........---.----- 8,178,130 7,812,105 
NS ES a 181,430 1,756 .702 
a es a wie eb a elbe cm 457 .369 409,230 
I > ts lie bib in eee def.275.939 1,347,472 
Total non-operating income -- -- sibs ail aedin o> an as a 9,025 5.447 
Net income available for return on capital invested _df266,914 1,352,918 
8% on cost to reproduce property at prices pre- 

ND I Ms Sa aie ee wiien 2,818,441 2,845,576 


For reduction in wages see V. 113, p. 1771. 


Denver & Salt Lake RR.— Would Suspend.— 

A dispatch from Brighton, Colo., states that the Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, trustee for the Ist mtge. bonds filed a petition in the District 
Court at Brighton asking that the Court either order the railroad closed or 
issue an order that wages or operating costs be reduced so that the road can 
operate at a profit. The Court set Nov. 3 next, for hearing on the petition. 

The Bankers Trust Co., it is said, has denied that it has filed a petition 
in Colorado to have operations suspended.—V. 113, p. 1470. 


Des Moines City Ry.—New Franchise—Service Resumed. 

The protective committee for the Gen. & Ref. Mtge. 5% 20-Year Gold 
Bonds, D. Mark Cummings, Chairman, in a notice to the holders thereof, 
Says in substance: | 

The City Council of Des Moines on Oct. 24 1921 approved and passed 
an ordinance granting to the company a new franchise, which is yet to be 
submitted to the qualified electors for approval. 

The ordinance provides, among other things, for the surrender by the 
company of the existing franchise for payment by the company of interest 
in default of its Gen. & Ref. Mtge. 5% 20-Year Gold Bonds and of its 
defaulted $54,000 5% Ref. Gold Bonds due Aptil 1 1921, outstanding and 
not held as security for the Gen. & Ref. Mtge. 5% Bonds, and for the dis- 
missal of the foreclosure and creditors’ suits pending in the U. 8. Dist. Court. 











The new franchise is approved by the bondholders’ protective committee, 
subject to payment of all arrears of principal and interest of the bond issues 
above referred to, to the end that, upon such payments, the defaults on the 
Gen. & Ref. Mtge. 5s, and the consequences thereof may be waived, the 
proceedings taken on account of the defaults may be discontinued, and the 
holders of the Gen. & Ref. Mtge. 5s may be restored to their former position 
and rights under the Trust Indenture. 

If within ten days after Oct. 28, holders of certificates of deposit repre- 
senting 50% of the deposited bonds shall exercise their right to file notice 
of dissent from this plan with Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 115 West 
Monroe St., Chicago, depositary, the plan shall not become effective: but 
if, within such ten days, notice of dissent shall not be filed by holders of 
certificates of deposit representing at least 50% in amount of deposited 
bonds, or if at any time within the ten days holders of at least 51% in 
amount of the outstanding certificates of deposit shall file with the deposi- 
tary noticé of their approval of this plan, then this plan shall be binding 
on all holders of certificates of deposit. 


With the passing of the franchise ordinance by the City Councii, service 
on all lines was resumed Oct. 24 after being interrupted for 75 days. Buses 
are still allowed to operate and it is stated that no action will be taken by 
the officials to prevent their operating until after the special franchise 
election, which, it is said, will be held about Dec. 1 

Receiver F. C. Chambers is quoted as saying: 

‘Essentially, the capitalization question, so far as it affects the car 
rider, resolves itself to simply this: How much of his 8 cents goes into 
operating expenses and taxes, and how much into profits and how much 
into returns on indebtedness? The present franchise basically furnishes 
strong incentives for economical operation of the system, and provides for 
the liquidation of pressing indebtedness before any profits can be set aside. 

‘‘'This company is anxious to secure the passage of the franchise. We 
have arranged for a loan of $1,500,000 from friends of the company, which 
would be used to get rid of the receivership burdens; namely, the debts 
which have forced the company into bankruptcy. 

‘“‘Anvbody who wants to borrow money for this company will have to 
show a good franchise to the money lenders. Without a franchise, no other 
company will be any better situated than we are to get the money. If we 
get this money, we can probably have 132 cars in operation by Christmas.”’ 
See V. 113, p. 1771. 


Detroit United Ry.—Stock Dividend of 2%%.— 

The directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 2 % in stock, 
payable Dec. 1 to holders of record Nov. 15. This dividend is subject to 
the approval of the Michigan P. U. Commission. A similar dividend de- 
clared July 27 last, has not yet received approval of the Michigan P. U. 
Commission. Compare V. 113, p. 1359, 1470. 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Ry.—Larnings.— 


Results for Three and Nine Months ending Sept. 30. 
1921—3 Mos.—1920. 1921—9 Mos.—1920. 











Oper. rev. and income__ $2,952.940 $3,618,300 $8,590,798 $10,298,249 
Oper. expenses and taxes 2,258,963 3,166,450 6,721,576 9,835,005 
Gross income_______~- $693 ,976 $451,850 $1,869,221 $463 ,244 
Bond interest and rentals 399,136 392,319 1,199,762 1,164,370 
Net income---_-...-.- $294,840 $59,530 $669,459 def.$701 ,126 


—V. 113, p. 1772. 


Electric Short Line Ry., Minn.—Wages Reduced.— 
See ‘‘Chronicle” Oct. 22, p. 1730.—V. 113, p. 1772. 


ederal Valley RR.—WNotes Authorized.— 


he I.-S. C. Commission has authorized the company to issue $30,560 
7% notes. maturing within 18 months from date, proceeds to be used as 
follows: In paymg obligations represented by $18,500 notes: in paying 
indebtedness incurred in the maintenance of service; in repairing and re- 
placing the right of way, which was very severely damaged by recent floods; 
and in the creation of a larger working capital to enable it to maintain and 
improve its service.—V. 112, p. 257. 


Fort Worth & Denver City Ry.—Bond Erztension.— 

The company has made application to the I.-S. C. Commission for 
authority to extend for four years from Dec. 1 1921, $8,176.000 6% lst 
mtge. bonds at 54%. (‘‘Financial America.’’)—V. 111, p. 389. 


Houston East & West Texas Ry.—Spurious Bonds.— 

According to the general attorneys of the Southern Pacific lines, recently 
a number of spurious bonds, purporting to be the obligations of the Houston 
East & West Texas Ry., have been presented to the officers of the railway 
company, with request for advice as to their genuineness and value. 

These so-called bonds, which are now and have always been utter! 
worthless, say the officials, are styled ‘‘Houston East & West Texas Rail- 
way company, 5% Consolidated First Mortgage bond,” are for $1,000 
each, dated Feb. 25 1880. They are signed by J. C. Short, as Pres., and 

. A. Miner. as Sec., of the company, and are certified by American Loan 
& Trust Co., trustee, by O. D. Baldwin, as Pres. The principal purports 
to be due on May 1 1929. The counons, each purporting to be for $25, 
bear the printed signature of W. A. Miner, as Treasurer. 

The officials of the Southern Pacific lines have this to say regarding 
the history of these bonds: 

“On July 8 1885 the properties of the original the Houston East & West 
Texas Railway Co. were put in the hands of a receiver, in a suit instituted 
in the Eleventh District Court, Harris County. Texas, and numbered 
11,730 op the docket of said Court. On Dec. 2 1887 Union Trust Co. of 
New York, as trustee of the First and Second mortgages of the railway 
company, intervened in the suit, and sought a decree of foreclosure. In 
due course, final decree of foreclosure of said mortgages was entered on 
Nov. 19 1889, the properties of the railway company were sold out pur- 
suant to the terms of the decree, the sale was duly confirmed and the pur- 
chaser took possession of the properties and formed the present corporation, 
which has ever since owned and operated the railway. 

“In the meantime, J. ©. Short had bought, at a sale under execution on 
May 4 1888, whatever, if any, interest the executrix of the will of the prin- 
cipal stockholder of the original company had in its capita] stock. On 
April 23 1889 said Short and others filed an intervention in the receivership 
suit, alleging that at a meeting of the holders of almost all of the capital 
stock of the railway company they had been elected as a committee to 
form and submit to all parties interested a plan for the settlement of the suit 
and the reorganization of the company. They attached to the intervention 
an unsigned reorganization agreement, in which it was proposed to exchange 
the ‘Consolidated First Mortgage bonds’ above referred to, which they 
alleged were in process of preparation, for all the indebtedness of the com- 
rp A except the First Mortgage bonds, which were to remain in effect. 

t does not appear that this proposition was ever accented by any creditor 
of the company or party to the suit. On April 29 1889, exceptions to this 
intervention were sustained and it was stricken out. The ‘bonds’ were 
never issued, but became, or to speak more accurately, remained waste 
paper.”’ 

t is said by officials that the only genuine bonds of the Houston East & 
West Texas Ry. are its First Mortgage bonds. secured by mortgage of the 
Union Trust Co. of New York bearing date May 1 1893, and signed by 
E.8. Jamison, Pres., and attested by N. 8. Meldrum, Sec. of the company. 
The genuine bonds, they say, bear date of May 1 1893, and the principal 
becomes due on May 1 1933. They are certified by the said Union Trust 
Co. of New York, now the Central Union Trust Co. of New York,— 
V. 107, p. 181. 


Humboldt Transit Co.— Municipal Operation.— 

The Eureka (Calif.) Street Ry. successor to Humboldt Transit Co., 
is now operating the railway system in Eureka. Under municipal ownership 
the management passes into the hands of the Superintendent of Public 
Works, John Griffiths. ‘There was no change in the personnel except the 
py, of platform men has been reduced from 50 to 45 cents an hour.— 

- 113, p. 182, 628. 


Illinois Traction Co.—Subsidiary Co.’s Securities.— 

The following subsidiary companies have filed application with the 
Illinois Commerce Commission for permission to issue additional stocks 
and bonds viz.: 

Bloomington & Normal Ry. & Light Co. $69,000 1st gen. mtge. bonds; 
$65.000 bond secured gold notes and $73,000 preferred stock. 

Danville Street Ry. $84,000 refunding gold bonds. 


Urbana-Champaign Ry. Gas & Electric Co. $442,000 consol. & ref, 
mtge. bonds. 
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Madison County Light & Power Co. $69,000 Ist mtge. bonds and $67,000 
bond secured gold notes. 

Galesburg Ry., Light & Power Co. $400,000 consol. & ref. mtge. bonds 
and $300,000 bond secured gold notes.—V. 113, p. 848. 


Indianapolis Columbus & Eastern Traction Co.— 


On appiication of Receiver J. H. McClure, Federal Judge J. M. Killits 
on Oct. 18 approved the abandonment of the Lima-Defiance Medway to 
New Carlisle and Columbus and Orient sections of the line on the ground 
that operations were unprofitable. 

The total mileage of the lines the abandonment of which has been ap- 

roved by the Court is 60 miles, 40 to the Lima-Defiance section, 5 on the 

way to New Carlisle section and 15 from Columbus to Orient. sefore 

the abandonment of the lines can actually he effected the permission of the 
State Publie Utilities Commission must be had.—V. 113, p. 625, 845. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Receivership Hearing 
Adjourned—Deposits.—Judge Julius Mayer in the United 
States District Court Oct. 27 adjourned hearing until Dec. 20 
the petition of Clarence H. Venner to appoint a receiver for 
the Company. This is the fifth postponement. 

James L. Quackenbush, attorney for the company stated that of the issue 
of $38.144.400 of bonds upon which failure to pay interest led to the suit, 
92 9-10% had been deposited up to 9 o'clock Oct. 27, leaving $2,710,900 
outstanding. 

Judge Mayer in commenting on the situation declared it would be a novel 
thine for a court of equity to proceed in a receivership action when only a 
small percentage of the creditors demanded it. “ae 

Supreme Court Justice Hotchkiss Oct. 26 denied an application by the 
General Investment Co., a Venner concern, to strike out the answer by the 
Interborough and to give the plaintiff judgment for the sums claimed. 


Clarence H. Venner is suing the company to recover on the notes due.— 
V.113, p. 1772, 1674. 


International & Great Northern Ry.— Sirike.— 

About 600 train service men went out on strike Oct. 22. Press reports 
state that despite the walkout the company has maintained regular passen- 
ger service and is also operating some freight trains.—V. 113, p. 1355. 


International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y.—Larnings.— 
Results for Nine Months ending Sent. 30— 921. 1920. 
Gperetimes revenue. .......--cccce- s $8 249,140 
Operating expenses and taxes 6 865.599 


$846,448 $1,383,541 

30 486 38,816 
$876,934 $1,422,357 
1,124,967 1,237,210 


Balance, surplus or deficit def .$248 033 sur.$185,147 

Note.—The operating revenue as above does not include revenue amount- 
ing to $165,677 in 1921 and $233,435 in 1920 collected upon the interurban 
lines for which rebate slips have been issued. 

If the company were receiving the fair return on the value of its property 
in accordance with the formula adpoted by the P. U. Commission when 
granting in Buffalo the 7 cent cash fare with 4 tickets for 25 cents, the 
company’s gross income for the nine months in 1921 would have been 
$1,987,500 instead of $876,935 as shown above.—V. 113, p. 628. 


Jacksonville Terminal Co.—Authority to Issue Notes.— 

The I.-S. C. Commission has authorized the company to issue a promis- 
sory note for $70,000 at 7% int., in place of, and upon the maturity of, a 
note for $67 ,500, dated July 24 1921, peyepic 90 days after date to the order 
of Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

In connection with this negotiation a loan procured from the same bank 
for the benefit of the company by Atlantic Coast Line RR., one of its pro- 
prietary tenants, will be reduced from $72,500 to $70,000.—V . 112. p. 1399. 


a . ’ . . 

Lehigh Valley RR.—Writ of Error Dismissed.— 

The U.S. Supreme Court on Oct. 24 without a written opinion dismissed 
the writ of error filed by the company vs. John Yysaght, Ltd. The case 
was a civil suit, arising from the Black Tom explosion at Jersey City, N. J.. 
on July 161916. It was purely a jurisdictional case and sought to establish 
where the litigation should be tried. The latter has no bearing whatsoever 
on the Black Tom cases pending.—V. 113, Dp. 1772, 1675. 


London & Lake Erie Ry. & Transportation Co.— 
Sale of Properties.— 

The shareholders will vote Nov. 16 on the following (1) approving the 
sale to the Corporation of the City of London of the lands comprising its 
right of way between Tecumseh Ave. and Chester St. for $4.500 in cash: 
(2) approving the sale to Morris White of the lands comprising its terminal 
and right of way between Horton St. and Simcoe St. for $6.500 in cash. 

(3) Approving the sale to the Minister of Public Works & Highways of 
Ont. of the 6% acres of gravel pit, together with a right of way, &c. for 
$4,500 in cash. (4) Approving the sale to Canadian Nationa) Rys. of 
part of the rolling stock and equipment for $18,000 in cash. 

5) Authorizing and empowering the company to sell and dispose of its 
rights of way, lands, buildings, terminals, gravel , works, <a stock, 
equipment and accessories and all and generally its real and personal 
property yet uncisposed of wherever situate en bloc or in parcels at such 
price or prices and upon such terms and conditions as to credit or otherwise 
7 a may from time to time determine.—YV. 108, p. 378, 2528, V. 

, a 3. 


Louisville (Ky.) Railway.—N otes.— 

The $250.000 6% Three-year notes and the $434,000 notes of hand 
issued for the purpose of retiring the $684,000 3-year 6% notes due June 1 
1921, were taken by the National Bank of Kentucky.—V. 113, p. 1773, 848. 


Massachusetts Northeastern Street Ry.—Notes.— 

The Mass. Department of Public Utilities has approved the issuance of 
$30,000 7% notes maturing serialiy until October 1924, which, with $10.000 
in cash, is to be given in payment for six new one-man cars.—\V. 113, p. 960. 


National Railways of Mexico.—New Directors.— 

The following have been elected directors: Carlos R. Felix and Gumaro 
O. Villalobos on the New York Local board, succeeding Alfredo Caturegli 
and R. V. Pesqueira; Mariano Cabrera and Roberto V. Pesqueira on the 
Mexican board succeeding Jose Covarrubias;and Manuel Marroquin y 


Rivera.—V. 113, p. 628. ey. a. | anedaw a any 
Oklahoma & Arkansas Ry.—New President.—Wike tm 


Herman L. Traber, Vice-President and General Manager of the Kansas 
Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., with office at Muskogee, Okla., has been elected 
President.—V. 113, p. 1574, 1471. 


Pacific Electric Ry.—New Officer.— 

D. W. Pontius has been elected Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer., succeeding 
H. B. Titcomb, recently made President of the Southern Pacific RR. of 
Mexico and the Arizona Eastern Ry. Mr. Pontius will also be President 
of the Pacific Electric Land Co.—V. 113, p. 1675. 1361. 


Pennsylvania RR.—Denies It Has Defied Labor Board— 


Freight Rate Reductions Since Aug. 1920 Average up to 28%.— 
See ‘‘Chronicle’’ Oct. 22, p. 1731 and 1738.—V. 113, p. 1675, 1574. 


Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh.—Bonds Sold.—Lee Hig- 
ginson Co., Ladenburg, Thalman & Co. and Hayden 
Store & Co.. announce the sale at 87 and int. yielding over 
7.15%, by advertisement on another page, of $16,000,000 
First Ref. & Collateral Trust Mtge. 6% Gold bonds, Series 
A. The Bankers state: 

Dated Feb. 1 1919. Due Feb. 1 1944. Callable all or part, at 105 
during the 5 years ending Feh. 1 1927: 103% during next 5 years: 102% 
during next 5 years; 101 during next 6 years; and 100% during last year 
prior to maturity: plusint.in each case. Free from Penn. State tax. Int. 


peuse without deduction for any Federal income tax not in excess of 2%. 
uaranty Trust Co. of New York, trustee. 


Operating income 
Non-operating income 


Income deductions._____._.___-_-_--_- i ae ae 








Funded Debt— Authorized. Outstanding. 
First Refunding & Coll. Trust Mtge. bonds____. x$100.000,000 $16,000,000 
Underlying bonds Closed 16,922,000 

x Of which $9,000,000 Additional Series A bonds are issuable against pres- 
ent properties. 

Daia From Letter of A. W. Thompson, President, of the Company. 

Company .—Organized in 1884. Owns or controls an extensive gas 
producing, transporting anddistributing system in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. furnishing and distributing the greater part of the entire gas 
supply of Pittsburgh. Aljso owns stock representing the equity in the 
electric railway system in Pittsburgh and vicinity. Owns entire capital 
stock of the Philadelphia Oil Co. Controls, through entire common stock 
ownership, Duquesne Light Co.. which does substantially ali the com- 
mercial electric Jight and power business in Pittsburgh and in the greater 
part of Allegheny and Beaver Counties, Pa. ; 

Security.—First mortgage (subject to $300,000 bonds) on gas properties 
valued by independent engineers at more than $35.000.000 and first lien 
on securities of electric light and power and oil companies valued at $21.226.- 
000. including entire common stock ($18,226,000 valued at par) of Duquesne 
Light Co. Total valuation of properties and securities on which these 
bonds are a first lien is thus more than $56.000.000. Against these proper- 
ties the issue of bonds is limited to $25,000,000 including the $16,000,000 
now outstanding. 

Further secured by mortgage on additional gas properties valued by inde- 
pendent engineers at more than $41,000,000, subject to $16,622,000 under- 
lying bonds. ‘Total valuation of properties and securities covered by this 
mortgage is thus more than $97,000.000. as compared with tota] funded 
debt of $32.922.000, or as compared with $41,922,000 including the $9.000.- 
000 additiona! authorized Series A bonds. 

Gross Net Income 
Earnings Earnings. (after De- 

Years ended— (gas and oil) preciation) 
Mar. 31 1915. __ $7,288,753 $4,852,056 

do 1916___. 8,305,185 5,871,059 

do 1917___. 9,578,225 6,328,888 

do _..11,332,440 6,433,983 
Dec. f _...13,109,967 7,031,435 2,097,991 

do 1919____13,774,501 6,683,832 2,164,620 

do 1920____16,566.669 8,109,233 980 227 
Aug. 31 1921____13,189,754 6,174,809 1,898,178 3. 4, 

Sinking Funds.—Annual sinking fund of 3 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
sold, minimum 3% p.a. of total First Ref. & Coll. Trust Mtge. bonds issued, 
to be used for purchase or call and retirement of the bonds. 

Minimum sinking fund on this issue plus sinking funds on gg te | 
bonds aggregate $881,000 per year, al] to be used to retire bonds. Bag 
upon average volume of gas sold during tae last 7 years and upon present 
output, actual annual sinking fund payments would considerably exceed 
this minimum of $881,000. 

Diviaends.—Company has paid dividends on Common stock in every 
year since 1885 excent 1897 at rates averaging over 6%, which is the rate 
now being paid on $42,943,000 Common stock.—V. 113, p. 1471, 731. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—Freiaht Case.— 

Former Judge James Gay Gordon Oc‘.27 informed P. 8. Comm. Clement 
that the company will extend the date for discontinuing its trolley freight 
service from Oct. 31 to Nov. 30, as the Commission's rule requires 60 days’ 
notice instead of 30 days... V. 113, p. 1773. 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Rys.—A ppeal Granted.— 

In orders filed in the U. 8S. District Court Oct. 21 by Judge Charles P. 
Orr the bondholders’ committee are given permission to appeal] from the 
decrees of Judge Orr, filed last August, when the receivers were authorized 
and directed to pay interest charges of subsidiary companies. The case 
will be taken to the U. S. Circiut Court of Appeals. See V. 113, p.850, 
1157, 1252. 


Public Service Ry., N. J.—Refuses to Halt Increase.— 

Justice Pitney, of the U. 8. Supreme Court, Oct. 26, declined to interfere 
in the New Jersey street car fare increase dispute, and advised presentation 
by the State of its appeal to the Court, at its next session, Nov. 7. 

Attorney-General McCrane of New Jersey, asked Justice Pitney for an 
order preventing the putting into effect of the 8-cent fare. 

While taking into consideration arguments submitted by the New Jersey 
Attorney-General, Justice Pitney was of the opinion that a delay of two 
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-weeks would not be a serious problem to the patrons of the street railways. 


He said he would not desire to act in the matter until it was presented to the 
Court.—V. 113, p. 1773, 1675. 


St. Louts-da.. Francisco Ry.—Bonds Authorized.— 

The I.-S. C. Commission Oct. 21, authorized the company to issue $4,- 
578,000 Prior Lien Mtge. bonds, series C; to be pledged and repledged, from 
time to time, as collateral security for notes which may be issued without 
ee: having first been obtained from the Commission.—V. 113 
D. 5, 1472. 


Sacramento Electric, Gas & Railway Co.—Tenders.— 
The Mercantile Trust Co., trustee, will, until Oct. 29, receive bids for 
the sale to it of 30 First Mtge. 5% bonds of 1897.—V. &3, p. 1291. 


San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rys.—7 ime Eriended. 

The reorganization committee of which John 8. Drumm is Chairman, 
has sent a letter to the security holders notifying them that the period for 
discussion of the proposed reorganization plan has been extended 30 days 
from Oct. 20. The letter says: 

‘Inder date of July 20 1921, a copy of the plan of reorganization was 
sent to you, and you were at the same time advised that full opportunity 
would be given for the discussion of the plan during the period from July 20 
to Oct. 20 1921; that thereafter the conditions specified in section 4 of the 
deposit agreement would be made operative, and during a period of 30 
days thereafter any depositors who might be dissatisfied with the plan would 
have an opportunity to withdraw their securities. 

‘This letter is to advise you that advisory committees of security holders 
have been formed and conferences have been held for the discussion of the 


lan. 

‘‘As stated, the period for these conferences and discussions was to termin- 
ate Oct. 20 1921, but the reorganization committee has decided to extend 
this period for a further period of 30 days, with the understanding that this 
time may be further extended. Thereafter the conditions specified in 
section 4 of the deposit agreement will be made operative, notice thereof 
will be given to depositors in the manner specified in the deposit agreement 
and depositors who may be dissatisfied with the plan will be given an a 
tunity to withdraw their securities.’" See planin V. 113, p. 535and 1773. 


Savannah & Atlanta RR.—Foreclosure.— 

A press dispatch from Savannah says that the Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 
trustee for the Ist Mtge. bondholders has obtained an order from Judge 
Evans of the Federa! Court at Savannah to permit institution of foreclosure 
proceedings against the property. There are $865,000 of these bonds which 
are first mortgage 5s issued by the Brinson Railway, which was the name of 
the former company. Interest was defaulted May 11921. Thelineis 145 
miles long from Savannah northwesterly to Camak, Ga., connecting with 
the Georgia RaiJroad there. See V. 112, p. 1979. 


Schenectady (N. Y.) Ry.—One-Man Cars Banned.— 

The Schenectady common council] Oct. 24 adopted an ordinance making 
it a violation for the company to operate one-man Cars on city lines. The 
new one-man car provisions of the ordinance reads: “‘Every car or other 
vehicle running upon a city railway track or tracks, or operated by electricity 
or otherwise, on which passengers are carried, sha]] be manned by a motor- 
man and conductor.’’—V. 113, p. 1472.4 


Southern Railway.—Bonds Authorized.— 

The I.-S. C. Commission has granted the company authority to issue and 
sell $5,655,000 Ist Consol. Mtge. 5% gold bonds for the purpose of providing 
funds for the redemption of an equal amount of Ist Mtge. 6% gold bonds of 
Georgia Pacific Ry., which mature Jan. 1 1922. 

The Commission says: ‘‘The applicant's Ist Consol. Mtge. 5% bonds 
are currently quoted in the neighborhood of 85%. We are of the opinion 
that the proposed issue should be disposed of at approximately that figure, 
but in no event should the net return to the applicant, after payment of all 
commissions and other expenses, be less than 81.” 

It is reported that a syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. has pur- 
chased the issue and will make a public offering in the near future.— 
V. 113, p. 1671, 1676. 
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Staten Island (N. Y.) Midland RR.—Obituary.— 
Jacob Brenner, receiver, died on Oct. 16.—V. 111, p. 2230. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) & Suburban Ry.—Foreclosure.— 
Application to foreclosure mortgages amounting to $550,000, it is said, 
will be made in Syracuse in special term of Supreme Court by Fidelity 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, and it is expected an order directing the sale of the 
property within the next two months will be granted. The proceeding is 
a step in the pre-arranged plans for the reorganization of the company and 
the property is to be bid in by the bondholders.—V. 113, p. 961, 1252. 


Tremont & Gulf RR.—Men Accept Open Shop.— 
The Railroad Labor Board announced Oct. 22 that it had received word 


that the employees of this 67-mile road had accepted the open shop.— 
V. 88, p. 1314. 


United Rys. Co. of St. Louis.—City Expansion.— 

The annual report of the Department of Public Utilities for the year 
ended April 1] 1921 suggests ‘rapid transit system consisting of a subway 
and elevated line and a new steam suburban service which would greatly 
build up the city of St. Louis. 

In the matter of steam service the report recommends the operation of 
suburban trains from the east side of the Mississippi River and the stablish- 
ment of a suburban station at Twelfth and Market Streets. On the ele- 
vated and subway development the elevation of the Hediamont line is 
recommended. 

The report also recommends that plans for other subway lines should be 
developed in districts not available to the present proposed system and some 
means devised to build them as soon as possible. The report says: ‘“We 
cannot hope to build up our city, especially in the outlying districts, without 
a more rapid system of transportation than that which is given by the sur- 
face lines.’’—V. 113, p. 1774, 1676. 


United States Railroad Administration.— Settlements. 

The U.S. RR. Administration has announced that final settlements of 
all claims growing out of the 26 months of Federal contro] has been made 
with the following companies: Fourche River Valley & Indian Territory 
Ry., $20.600; Dayton, Toledo & Chicago Ry., $20,000; Philadelphia Belt 
Line, $2.931. Settlements also were reached with the Savannah Union 
a Co. and the Wilmingten Railroad Bridge Co. without payment of 

unds. 

Other settlements have been made with the following: Pullman Co.., 
$7,250,000; Danville & Western Ry., $260.000; Weatherford Mineral 
Wells & Northwestern Ry., $36,000; Hartwell Ry., $24,500; Denison & 
Pacific Suburban Ry., $13,000; Birmingham & Northwestern Ry., $10.000; 
Asheville & Craggy Mountain Ry., $5,500; Carolina & Tennessee Southern 
Ry ..$5.000, and the Middle Tennessee Ry., $5,000.—V. 113, p. 1676, 1473. 


Vincennes (Ind.) Traction Co.—Receiver’s Sale.— 

The company was bought at receiver’s sale Oct. 15 for $160,000 by 
George M. Armstrong of St. Louis. The transaction is regarded as a 
bondholders purchase and Mr. Armstrong was the only bidder. Charles E. 
Martindale Master in Chancery, conducted the sale which was ordered 
by Judge A. B. Anderson of Indianapolis in Federa] Court. 

Edward C. Theobald of Vincennes, who was appointed receiver when the 
Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis petitioned the Court for a receiver and the 
foreclosure of a $250,000 mortgage will continue in charge until the sale has 
been confirmed by the Court. Judge Francis E. Baker in the Federal 


Court at Indianapolis in June, ordered the property sold for not less than 
$150,000.—-V. 113, p. 536. 


Westchester (N. Y.) Street Ry.—Fares.— 

Leverett S. Miller, receiver has petitioned the P. S. Commission for 
erage om to exercise increased zoning fares under an amendment of the 

hite Plains municipal franchise. He stated that the company has 


$300 in bank and owes $10,000 and has recently issued $21,000 of reciever 
certificates.—V. 112, p. 2307. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry.—Bonds Authorized.— 

The I.-S. C. Commission has authorized the company to issue $125,000 
Ref. Mtge. 6% bonds, series C; to be pledged with the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury as partial security for the last installment of a loan of $1,460,000 
from the United States. On Oct. 12 1920 the Commission approved the 
above-mentioned loan of $1,460,000 to be in four installments, three of 
which have already been obtained by the company. As security for the 
fourth installment of the loan, amounting to $260,000, the Commission 
required company to pledge $400,000 Ref. Mtge. 6% bonds, series C, and 
toifurnish a ee | bond guarantesing the pledge of $260,000 additional 
when available. Inasmuch as the fourth installment not yet been 
drawn down it has been unnecessary for the company to file the surety 
bond and the authority now granted enables the company to pledge the 
entire $260,000 of bonds without the filing of the surety bond. 

The Commission also authorized the company to repledge $924,000 
Ref. Mtge. 5s, series B, as collateral security for notes which may be 
issued without obtaining authority from the Commission. The company 


had the following promissory notes outstanding bearing int. at rate of 7% % 
andfpayable on or before Oct. 22 1921, and secured by Ref. M. 5s, ser. oS 

Payee— Amount. Bds. Pledged. 
Union Commerce National Bank_________________- $50,000 $78,000 
De de ,000 625,000 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co_________.__________ 150,000 235,000 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co___________________- 500,000 775,000 


Company will reduce its loan from the Union Trust Co. (Citizens Savings 
& Trust now merged) from $450,000 to $250,000, and its loan from the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co. from $650,000 to $350,000, the remainder 


to be renewed for one year at 7%. Secured by collateral of $924,000 Ref. 
Mtge. 5s, series ‘‘B.’”’-—V. 113, p. 1355, 851. 


Wisconsin-Minnesota Light &. Power Co.—Bonds.— 


The bankers named below are offering at 100 and int. an additional 
issue of $235,000 Ist & Ref. Mtge. 5% 30-year Gold Bonds of 1914. Due 
May 11944. Accompanied by 3% non-callable coupon notes. 

Denom. $1,000 and $500. The 5% bonds are optional on any int. 
date at 105 and int. Semi-ann. int. on both 5% bonds and 3% coupon 
notes payable M. & N. Int. pay. on 5% bonds without deduction for 
normal; Federal income tax up to 2%. Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, trustee, and Albert W . Harris, (o-trustee. 









apitahization After This Financing.— Authorized. Outstanding. 
7% cumulative preferred stock._____._________. $5,000 .000 $5,000,000 
cS Og SE A MELE aS ER ape 5.000 .000 3,300 ,000 
Ist and ref. mtge. 5% 30-year gold bonds_____. ._..20,000,.000 x10,468 ,000 


Pee ee ec ace , 10 308 B00 
x Of which $1,039,000 carry the additional 3% interest coupons. 
y Consisting of (a2) Chippewa Valley Ry. & Power Co. Ist 5s, $506,000; 
(b) Winona Gas & Coke Co.. 1st 5s, $300,000; (c) Eau Claire Gas Light 
Co. Ist 5s, $220.500; (d) Red Wing Gas Light & Power Co. Ist 5s, $250,000: 

(e) Sparta, $29,000. 


Comparatire Statement of Earnings Years ended June 30. 











— 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
Gross earnings- --------- $2,765,451 $2,361,812 $1,976,354 $1,784,280 
Oper.'exp. &.taxes__-_ _-- 1,754,669 1.337.100 1,119,121 921,595 
Net’ earnings----.----$1,010,781 $1,024,711 $857 .233 $862,684 
RS Eo wo anoewdn 565.845 521.748 479.224 306,712 
Balance, surplus - - - - - - $444 .936 $502 962 $378.008 $555,971 


Net earnings for first 6 months of 1921 are reported to total $615,528 
as‘ against $460,335 for same period of 1920 


Bankers Making Offering.—Grossman, Lewis & Co., The National Bank | 


of Commerce, Investors Finance Corp., and Best & Gagg Co., Milwaukee. 
—V. 113, p. 1575. 


Youngstown & Suburban Ry.—Resiqnation.— 


" A.W .‘Hartford has tendered his resignation as General Manager, effective 
Oct. 30.—V. 104, p. 2013. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


=? General Industrial and Public Utility News.—The 
following table summarizes recent industrial and public 
utility news of a general character, such as is commonly 
treated at length on preceding pages under the caption 
‘Current Events and Discussions” (if not in the ‘Editorial 











Department’), either concurrently or as early as practicable 
after the matter becomes public. 


Steel and Iron, Production, Prices, &c. 

Reduction in Price of Steel Rails from $47 to $40.—See “Current Events”’ 
STEEL AND IRON MARKETS.—‘tTron Age” of Oct. 27 says in brief: 
Steel Corporation Reduces Rails to $40—Improvement in Export Trade. 

(1) Freight Rates.—‘‘The general expectation that an early reduction will 
be made in freight rates on iron and steel is now the controlling influence 
in the market. Its chief effect in the past week has been to check new 
business. 

(2) Earnings of U.S. Steel Corp.—‘‘Tho Steel Corporation’s statement of 
earnings in the third quarter of the year, like its predecessor, reflected a 
larger scale of operations than at most independent works, also the benefits 
of operations in all producing districts and the importance of certain by- 
products. Another factor is related to the $95,000,000 fund set up from 
war-time earnings to absorb reductions in inventory valuations. 

“That net earnings came within $600,000 of paying the Pref. dividend 
was unexpectedly favorable. Advances in wire and sheet prices applied 
to little or none of the quarter’s shipments; at the same time there were 
actual recessions in prices of heavy products. 

(3) Production.—‘“The Steel Corporation’s working schedules have im- 
proved in the Central West and are stationary at Chicago. As a whole, 
the industry represents 40 to 45% ingot production. 

(4) Price of Rails Cut.—*'In reducing steel rails from $47 to $40 per gross 
ton the Steel Corporation directly points to ‘‘reductions in freight rates and 
otherwise, together with larger operations,”’ as its dependence for the repair 
of its costs. For “larger operations” the railroads must needs release some 
hundreds of thousands of tons of 1921 rails that have been ‘frozen’ on rail 
mill books and to which the reduced price will now apply. In addition, 
free buying of rails for 1922 is confidently looked for. 

‘That independent rail mills will follow the Steel Corporation’s reduction 
isto be expected. However, such mills have relatively much less unspecified 
tonnage on their books. ' 

(5) Other Prices.—‘‘Plates, shapes and bars show continued weakness in 
the presence of any desirable tonnage, and all have sold at 1.50c. to 1.60c., 
the former price being made on larger business. Fuller operation of mills 
is the producer's hope of turning present losses into profit. A 25% reduc- 
tion in freight rates would mean only $3 to $3 50 to the ton of finished steel. 

“Competition has brought from Buffalo and other mills selling in the 
East quotations that disregard the Pittsburgh base, as has been the case 
in the Chicago district for months. 

(6) Automobile Slow Up.—‘‘A noticeable slowing up at automobile works 
has recuced bolt and nut business from that source, though there have been 
some fresb sheet orders from the leading maker of lowpriced cars. The 
November program of this interest calls for but 50,000 machines, or less 
than half the production of recent months. 

(7) Exports.—‘‘October is proving one of the best months of the year for 
export business, meager as that is still. Germany is less of a disturbing 
factor, prices there having advanced sharply. Some South American wire 
orders have come to this country from districts recently supplied by Germany. 

‘*In rails, 5,000 to 6,000 tons are under negotiation for Japan and some 
low bids have been developed. ’ 

(8) Fabricated Steel.—‘‘Fresh construction projects appearing in the 
week involve 17,000 tons of steel, not including fully 8,000 tons of concrete 
reinforcing bars. Fabricated steel awards approximate 10,000 tons in 
sizable structures. ; 

(9) RR. Orders.—‘‘Railroad car purchasing includes 1,000 for the Erie 
and repairs for 2.500 for the Baltimore & Ohio. The Illinois Central is in 
the market for 1,000 cars, the Lackawanna for 500 and the Burlington 
for repairs to 500. 

(10) Pig Iron.—‘‘Basic pig iron is weaker in the Central West and a $19 
Valley price has returned after two months of a $19 25 market. ‘There 
are evidences of a widening field of competition. In eastern Pennsylvania 
a sale of 3,000 tons of basic iron was made at $26 50 deliveerd. 


Coal Prices, Production, &c. 

WEEKLY REVIEW .—‘‘Coal Age.”’ New York, Oct. 27, says in brief: 

(1) Production.—-‘‘Another increase in the weekly production of bitumi- 
nous coal, this time of 573,000 tons, indicates to what extent the seasonal 
demand is mounting. The number of surplus coal cars also decreased to 
82.535. a réduction of more than 15,000 for that period, and car shortages 
have already appeared in certain producing sections. 

‘Production of hard coal during the week ended Oct. 15 was 1.843,000 
net tons, as compared with 1,793,000 in the preceding week. The seasonal 
domestic demand has been augmented by purchases made as a precaution 
against the possible rail strike. Cumulative production for the year to 
Sept. 30 was 66,800,000 net tons, about 1.700.000 tons ahead of 1920, and an 
amount exceeded only three times in the past eight years, the most recent 
being 1918, a year of very large washery production. 

(2) Prices.—‘‘Only in the Middle West has there been a distinct market 
flurry because of the railroad situation. In other sections buyers are still on 
a current basis, especially as freight-rate reductions appear to be imminent. 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are taking slightly more coal, 
prompted by a better industrial situation and a cautious policy regarding 
transportation difficulties. New England remains strictly a buyers’ market 
with Hampton Roads shippers urging all the tonnage the consumer will take, 
to the detriment of the all-raiJ coals. 

‘Independent prices on steam sizes of anthracite have marked up to very 
near the company schedule, while their domestic quotations range 50c. @ 
$1 over the old-line figures. ‘Coal Age’ index of spot prices stands at 93 
as of Oct. 24, compared with 90 on Oct. 17. 

(3) Shipments.—‘‘All-rail movement of bituminous coal was somewhat 
heavier during the week ended Oct. 15, when 2,923 cars were forwarded 
over the Hudson gateways. This compares with 2,595 cars in the pre- 
ceding week and 5,163 in the corresponding week of last year. 

Anthracite shipments via all-rail to New England over the Hudson were 
2.961 cars in the week ended Oct. 15, a slight decrease from the preceding 
week. Lake dumpings are still good, being 96,350 net tons in the week 
ended Oct. 19, as compared with 103,240 the week before. 

“Coastwise business was in a svurt during the week ended Oct. 20. At 
the Hampton Roads piers 243,948 gross tons were dumped for all accounts, 
30.000 tons in excess of the preceding week, but as only six cargoes clear 
for export it can be seen to what extent the New England market is being 
utilized by the shippers of Southern coal. Exporters are concentrating 
their attention on South America and the West Indies, the only markets 
that are now taking coal where British competition has not, at least, tem- 
porarily eliminated the American trader. 

‘Although jate in the season, Lake coal dumpings are holding up rather 
well, as shippers are pushing the movement to take advantage of the prefer- 
ential rates from the mines to lower docks which expire Oct. 31. Lake 
dumpings during the week ended Oct. 22 were 583,752 net tons, as compared 
with 1,138,217 tons in the corresponding week of last year. The total 
movement for the season to date is 20,866,700 tons, about 1,200,000 in 
excess of 1920. ; 

(4) Ship Charters at $1 a Month.—‘‘The recent offer of the Shipping Board 
to charter vessels to American exporters at a nominal price is based on the 
hope that foreign trade might be revived and unemployment lessened. The 
plan is to charter the vessels through the Department of Commerce at $1 per 
month on a bare boat form of charter, provided the Department could 
induce a lower freight rate to seaboard for coal through the railroad com- 
mission. 

(5) Strike Averted.—‘‘The decision of the Glen Alden Coal Co. to reopen 
immediately six idle collieries has averted a general strike. The decision 
means the return to work of 5,000 anthracite miners who have been out of 
employment since the Kohler bill became effective in July. a 0 

oke.—‘‘Many consumers apparently are deferring their purchases unt 
settlement of the rail dispute, feeling that any tie-up would be a bar to 


their production.”’ 
. Estimates of Production (Net Tons) by Weeks and for Year to Date. 




















Week ——Bituminous Coal— Anthracite Coal—— Beehive Coke 
ended— 1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. 
Oct. 1 P- 8,890,000 11,350,000 1 532-0 dO OOO go. $76 oe 
Oct.8 = 9,123,000 12,103,000 , ‘ ’ ’ ’ >, ’ 
Oct. l5a 9,66 0,000 1,843,000 1,906,000 000 


96,000 12,1 | ; 94,000 404, 
Cal. yr_316,177,000 424149.000 70,741,000 69,697,000 4,293,000 16,874,000 
a Subject to revision. b Revised from last report. 


Average Value per Gross Ton of Coal Exported Based on Actual Cost or Value~™ 


at Port of Export (U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce). 


In 1921— 4ug. July. June. May. April. March. _Feb. Jan. 
auteeatto .. ane $10.58 $10.77 $10.77 $10.90 $11.05 $10.95 $11.20 
Bituminous _.. 4.83 5.75 5.50 §.02 6.28 6.90 7.15 7.60 

z —_ ——8 Months ended August 31—— 

cant yee 1921. 1920. 1919. 

Pm Gp See, Sa 2,949,014 3,349,445 2,853,745 


1890 





Oil Production, Prices, &c. 

Mexican Oil Rival of U. 8. Oil Abroad.—‘*Times” Oct. 23, Sec. 8, p. 7. 

Digest of Mexican Oil Decision (Tezas Co.)—U. S. State Dept. Not Fully 
Satisfied.—A digest has been prepared of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Mexico in the Texas Co. paro case. U. 8. State Dept. is not fully 
satisfied with the protection against confiscation by the non-retroactive 
feature. See “‘Current Events’’ above and ‘‘Times’’ Oct. 26, p. 27. 

—- Oil Production and Importance to U. S8.—See ‘‘Current Events” 
above. 
Atlantic Refining Co. Oct. 27 announced for Pennsylvania an increase in 
price of gasoline of one cent, to 27 cents, and of kerosene one cent, to 15 
cents. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana on Oct. 24 further increased the prices 
of refined oils 1 cent to 10% cents per gal. at Chicago. 
Prices, Wages and Other Trade Matters. 

Barley advanced 2% cts. a bushel in Chicago on Oct. 25 owing to beer 
ruling. ‘‘Sun’’ Oct. 25, p. 2. 

Rupp motor cars again cut $100 to $235 Oct. 26 and Cole cars $310. 

Reductions in the price of standard size tires for the season 1921-22 were 
announced Oct. 27 by the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of America. 

Muslin prices were advanced on Oct. 24 by B. B. & R. Knight, through 
their agents, Converse & Co., to 20.cts. a yard for ‘Fruit of the Loom’’ 4-4 
a muslins and 15c. on ‘*Hero”’ goods of same class. “Fin. Am.’’ 

ct. 24. 

N. Y. Garment Maker Announce Piece Work System Effective Nov. 14.— 
‘Times’ Oct. 28, p. 8; Oct. 27, p. 3. 

Puddlers’ Wages at Peak $18 76 a Ton, Now $8 43, with Bar Iron at 1.70c.— 
‘Fin. Am.’’ Oct, 27. 

N. Y. Builders Consider Wage Cut.—‘*Times’’ Oct. 26, p. 29. 

300 N. Y. Clothing Mfrs. Plan Piece Work, Longer Hours, Lower Pay, 
for 55,000.—‘*Times” Oct. 26, p. 8. 

Untermyer Telis Senate Committee Open Shop Is Impossible. Idem, P 22. 

He Also Claims Federal License System for Corporations Is Desirable. Idem. 

Prices.—(a) Steel rail price cut $7 a ton. See “Current Events’ above; 
‘*Times’’ Oct. 23, Sec. 2, p. 1. 

Packard car single six prices cut $625 on all models. 
Sec. 2, p. l. 

Willys predicts higher auto prices. ‘‘Times’’ Oct. 22, p. 23. 

N. Y. Truck Owners Adopt Open Shop.—*‘Times”’ Oct. 22, p. 3. 

Lewis Orders Kansas Miners Back to Work.—‘‘Times”’ Oct. 22, p. 19. 

Lenin Confesses Economic Defeat in Russia— Would Control Capitalism.— 
‘Times’ Oct. 22, p. l. 


Legislation, Taxation and Miscellaneous, 


Proposed 20th Amendment for Tazable Municipal and U.S. Bonds (Repre- 
sentative McFadden) .—*Fin. Am.”’ Oct. 27. 
54 Stock Yards Brought Under Srtict Federal Supervision by Sec. of Agric.— 


‘Wall St. Journ.’’ Oct. 20, p. 11. 
U. S. i, Year 1918 (Nat. Bureau of Eco- 


‘*Times’’ Oct. 23, 


Report on National Income of 
nomic Research) .—‘Post’’ Oct. 27, 

Sugar Tariff Hearing Asked by 
**Times’’ Oct. 20. D- 26. 
ou" ag! as edicine.—See ‘“‘Current Events’’ above and “Times” 

ct. se Be 

Cement Cos. of Middle West Sued as Combine by U. S.—‘*Times’”’ Oct. 25,p.4 

Hearings on Mingo, W. Va., Coal Strike Begun in Senate. Idem, p. 8. 

Why Lamont Failed to Negotiate Debt Settlement with Mezico. Idem, p. 1. 

Dollar in Moscow on Oct. 20 Worth 105,000 Rubles.—**Times”’ Oct. 24,p.7. 

Private Interests Now Work Gold & Platinum in Ural Mts.—Famine. Idem. 

Principal Wireless Cos. of U. S., Great Britain, France and Germany to 
Co-operate.—‘*Times’* Oct. 16, p._1. 

Japan Opposes as < h oremae Radio Grant by China to Federal Telegraph 
Co.—-Idem, Oct. 26, p. | 

Miscellaneous.—(a) Federal Master upholds 10% rent. ‘“Times’’ Oct. 22, 
p. 19. (b) Cuba to propose sugar reciprocity. Idem, p. 20. (c) Cotton 
dem. (d) Canadian treaty signed [dem p. 14. 

Copper Men Doubt Early Resumption.—‘*Times’’ Oct. 25, Sec. 8, p. &. 
Peak Demand for Tin Thought to Have Been Passed.—Idem, Sec. 1, p. 23. 
Matters Covered in ‘‘Chronicle”’ of Oct. 22.—(a) Commercial failures, p. 
1708. (b) New low price for German marks, p. 1715. 
on ——- of Utility Commissioners declares against public owner- 

p, p. 1720. 

d) Advances by War Finance Corporation, $10,000,000 for sugar beet 
industry and $1,000,000 for live stock purposes, $500,000 for cotton 
export. &c., p. 1726. 
ane mer «ie tariff bill, House votes for extension of Act till Feb. 1] 

“6 , p. 75 7. 

(f) Tax revision bill in the Senate, p. 1727 (‘‘Times’’ Oct. 23, p. 4; Sec. 

2) 


a Re 
Punta Alegre Sugar Co. Interests.— 


trading corp. quits. 


, Pp. a} * 
(zg) Crude oil pees makes further advance; output of refineries in Aug. 
1921; stocks on hand, p. 1730. 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd.—Omits Common Div.— 

An official statement says in substance: ‘‘The directors on Sept. 27 
decided that the policy of conserving the liquid assets of the company be 
continued for the present and that no dividend on the common stock for 
the quarter ending Sept. 30 be declared. 

‘Results of the company's operations continue to be very satisfactory 
and that the net earnings during that period were substantially more than 
the amount necessary to pay the dividend.’ —V. 112, p. 2751. 


Adria Motor Car Corp., Batavia, N. Y.—Capiial Increase. 

The capitalization of this company recently was increased from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000, to finance the proposed expansion of its manufacturing pro- 
Fram. The company has purchased the factory and equipment of the Gray 

achine & Parts Corp., which it will utilize for a plant. The building 
covers 60,000 sq. ft., and at the time of purchase contained $60,000 worth 
of metal-working machinery, which has since been augmented by additional 
purchases of equipment. A separate building is to be converted to a foundry 
within the next six months. Practically all of the company’s machinery 
has been purchased and is now being installed, and its principal require- 
ments at this time are materials for production. The company now is pro- 
ducing a few cars for fall delivery, and is preparing to produce in quantity 
next spring. (‘‘Iron Trade Review,’’ Oct. 13.) 


Alabama Co.—New Directors.— 
Henry M. Warfield and Charles I. James have been elected directors. 
—V.113, p. 1474, 1158. 

American Bank Note Co.—Balance Sheet June 30.— 
Before giving effect to transactions of foreign subsidiary companies since. 
Dec. 31 1920.) 

1921. 1920. 


1920. 
Assets— $ % $ 


4,495,781 
4,495,831 


1921. 
Liabilities— 3 
Pref. stock & scrip. 4,495,781 
8,140,810'\Com. stock & scrip 4,495,831 
2,997 ,338\Accts. pay., incl. 
1,226,242| res. for taxes & 
for exch. losses, 
& adv.payments 1,602,410 
Pref. div., payable 
67,435 


July 1 
Ins. and pension 

639,232 
4,475,384 


9,273,396 
Inventories ...... 2,251,184 
Accts. receivable__ 1,766,729 
Marketable invest.: 
Brit. Govt. notes 
Can'n Govt. bds 
Com. stk. (at cost) 
purch.for resale 
to employees... 
Cash 
Miscellaneous _._- 
Cash & securities 
special reserves_ 
Def. & unadj. ch’es 


384,000 


2,728,932 
392,850 


67,435 


225,790 
3,678,679 


921,996 


240,000 
1,269,985 


& other reserves 
2,153,431 


76,518 


125,790 
50,323 


156,376 
41,552 


15,776,072 15,692,448i Total ___.___.._. 15,776,072 15,692,448 

For comparative earnings for six months ending June 30 see V. 113, p. 537 

American Brass Co.—Declares Regular Dividend.— 

The company has declared the usual quarterly dividend of 2% out of 
surplus and accumulated earnings of past years, payablv Nov. 15 to holders 
of record Oct. 31. Three months ago the dividend rate was reduced from 
12% to 8% per annum. 

—Acquisition by Anaconda Sought.— . 

See Anaconda Copper Mining Co. below.—V. 113, p. 537. 

American Coke Corp.—New Control.— 

See Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co. below. 


American Gas Co., Phila.—EZarnings—Business.— 
American Gas recently sold up to 42 and in the trading on the Phila. 
Stock Exchange Oct. 19 the shares sold at 39. At this price they are about 
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on a level with the quotations prevailing at the time dividends were discon- 
tinued in Nov. 1920 (V. 111, p. 2043). Since that time, however, the shares 
have traded as low as 27 on the Exchange and 25% at auction. 

The company’s earning position has materially improved since dividend 
payments were so abruptly terminated last November and in the nine 
months of 1921 the company has gone a long way toward restoring its stock 
to the dividend paying class. There is no indication of an immediate in- 
tention to resume payments but the market movement of the shares would 
indicate a returning confidence on the part of the investment following. 

Up to Sept. 30 net earning of American Gas properties showed an increase 
of approximately $400,000 over the 9 months cf 1920. Lower prices for 
coal has been an important factor in bringing about this improvement. 
Numerous rate increases have been granted to the various subsidiaries and 
requests for several others are now pending. The controversy over the 
increased rates put into effect by the Philadelphia & Suburban Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. centres on the valuation of the company’s properties ard it is as- 
sumed that any readjustment of these rates will be on a basis of the value 
accepted by the State Commission. 

The company has not felt the effects of the present depression in business 
and industry as much as most other public utilities companies. What falling 
off in volume of business has taken place has been principally in sales to 
industrial establishments: domestic consumption of both gas and electric 
current comparing favorably with a year ago. The reduction in sales of 
electric current for industrial use has not been in excess of 10%. while 
it —_ 7 fallen off only about 6%. (‘‘Phila. News Bureau.’’)—V. 

_/™ * 45. 


American-La France Fire Engine Co., Inc.—Earnings. 
Quarters ending Sept. 30— 1921. 1920. 
Operating profit $234,155 $297 434 
Interest 38,040 40 ,962 


$196,115 $256,472 








Net income before income & excess profit taxes- 
—V.113, p. 420, 414. 


American Hide & Leather Co.—To Rebuild.— 

Officials of the company state that work will be becun at once to replace 
the plant at Milwaukee recently destroyed by fire, with a modern reinforced 
concrete structure costing $500,000.—V. 113, p. 1577. 


American Shipbuilding Co.—New Director.— 
L. G. Myers, of N. Y., Treasurer of the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
been elected a director, succeeding R . L. lreland.—V. 113, p. 1570, 1577. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—To Buy Louisiana Raws. 

The company at the request of Governor Parker of Louisiana, is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of a considerable part of the Louisiana cane sugar 
crop. The Louisiana planters this year are devoting their attention 
largely to manufacture of raw sugars, instead of clarifieds and plantation 
granulated for direct consumption. The clarifieds are selling at about 
4 3-16 cents, while about 4 cents is obtainable for raws. 

President Babst in answer to Governor Parker's request pointed out the 
over-supply of sugar in the country. He said: ‘“‘The Louisiana freight 
territory is now filled with consignments of beet sugar both of the old and 
new beet crops. The new Louisiana crop is still to come to be followed 
shortly by the crops of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and others. In answer 
to your direct request, I am compelled to say that we can only buy as we 
can sell. That has been so little this summer and fall, that Chalmette 
has been able to operate only on part time.”’ 

The Louisiana cane sugar crop for this year is estimated at about 210,000 
tons, against 150,000 tons last year. 

The negotiations on behalf of the planters are being carried on by Ameri- 
can Cane Growers’ Association, represen by R. O. Young and others, 
and on behalf of the refining company by John McFetridge, who is in 
charge of Louisiana operations. 

The company has sued Cate & Woodward of Providence, R.I., to recover 
$50,000 on notes given for sugar bought in 1920 at 22% cents a pound, and 
A. E. Braums, wholesale grocer of Iron Mountain, Mich., alleging $21,000 
damages on refined sugar contracts at 22 4c. alb.—V. 113, p. 1775, 1577. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Listing.— 

The Philadelphia Stock Exchange has admitted to the list $1,089,800 
additional Capital stock—$4,700 in exchange for $6,200 Convertible 44%% 
Bonds due 1933, $80.200 in exchange for $80,200 7-Year 6% Convertible 
Bonds due 1925, canceled, and stricken from the list, and $1,004,900, being 
part of $89,819,500 covered in company’s application dated July 7 1921, 
to be listed upon official notice of issuance and payment in full, account of 
stock allotment authorized May 10 1921, making the total amount of stock 
listed Oct. 22, $522,.817.300. and reducing the amount of Convertible 4%% 
Bonds listed to $11,500.800, and the amount of Convertible 6% Bon 
listed to $42,055,700.—V. 113, p. 1775, 1678. 


Amparo Mining Co.—E£ztra Dividend.— 

An extra dividend of 14% has been declared together with the regular 
quarterly dividend of 214 2: both payable Nov. 10 to holders of record 
Oct. 31. Quarterly dividends of 244% each were paid in May and Aug. 
last, compared with 3% paid in February last.—V. 113, p. 852. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Negoliating for Ameri- 
can Brass.— 


It was reported this week that the company is negotiating to take over the 
operation or purchase a large block of the capital stock of the American 
Brass Co. No official information on the matter can be had at the present 
time. John A. Coe, Pres. of American Brass, is quoted: “I have nothing 
to say now, one way or the other.’’—V. 113, p. 186. 


Atlantic Petroleum Co.—Negotiations With Cosden & Co. 
See Cosden & Co. below.—V. 113, p. 852, 420. 


Baltimore County Water & Electric Co.— Distribution. 

Holders of the outstanding 7,800 shares of Capita) stock, par $50, on 
Oct. 20 received as a first payment in the liquidation of the company 
$125 per share. It is expected that, including the final distribution, the 
stockholders will receive at least $165 per share. The property was recently 
purchased by the city. Compare V. 113, p. 1775: V. 112, p. 2416. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Regular Dividends Earned and 
Declared—Official Statement—Purchase of Baltimore Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co.—President E. G. Grace, at a meet- 
ing of the board, held Oct. 27, stated that the earnings of the 
company for the three months ended Sept. 30, like those of 
the first six months of the year, were more than sufficient to 
cover dividends on both classes of common stock. 

The directors, accordingly, declared the regular quarterly 
dividends of 14% on both Class A and B stock, payable 
Jan. 2 to stockholders of record Dee. 15. 

Further Data from Statement by President E. G. Grace, Oct. 27. 


Orders, &c.—The value of orders on the books at the close of the Sept. 30 
quarter was $70,000,000, compared with $84,000,000 on June 30. 

Although the amount of new business booked during the quarter was 
$14,000,000 less than billings, this compared with a similar item in the last 
quarter of $26,000,000. Orders for steel were the largest of any quarter 
to date this year. Steel plants at this time are operating to about 40% 
of capacity, this increased output having been reached largely because of 
full operations in both tin plate and sheet mill departments and fair amount 
of structural business. é 

Ship Business.—No important orders for new ship construction are 
imminent, but ship repair business, that particularly requiring dry dock 
facilities, is showing considerable activity. 

Purchase.—Directors have approves the purchase of the property of the 
Baltimore Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Corporation, which pro erties, i 
conjunction with the Sparrows Point Shipbuilding and Repair Plant, will 
provide the shipbuilding corporation with complete facilities for handling 
all classes of repair work in Baltimore harbor (V. 113, p. 1577). 

The present increased demand in the steel industry apperemizy represents 
consumers’ actual necessities, because all stocks had been depleted and 

ractically all consumption had to be met by new production. our 
udgment, no important expansion or new construction can or will be 
undertaken until the railroads come into possession of funds enabling them 
to improve and extend their properties and equipment. There must als 
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be further liquidation in the cost of fuel as represented in both labor and 
transportation and in the building trades as represented in the present high 
cost of labor and many materials required in building operations. 

The present schedule of steel prices represents more than full liquidation 
as compared with pre-war prices and conditions, and Bethlehem Steel will 
meet the new rail prices recently established by the United States Steel 
Corporation (see ‘“‘Current Events”’ on a preceding page) .—V. 113, p. 538. 


Bibb Manufacturing Co.— Additional Data.—Financial 
Statement, &c.—A circular dated Oct. 6 and signed by Pres. 
W. D. Anderson, issued in connection with the offering of 
$2,000,000 Ist Pref. 8% stock at par by the Citizens & South- 


ern Bank, Savannah, affords the following additional 
information: 


ee ree mills comprise 8 different units, each of them self- 
conta and independent in operation. Three of these units are located 
in Macon, one in Payne City, one near Reynolds, Ga., one near Columbus, 
Ga., and 2 in Porterdale, Ga. (all the property in this village being owned 
by the company). 

The Columbus and Osprey (near Porterdale) mills are engaged at all 
times in the manufacture of fabrics for the automobile tire trade and 
are equipped with up-to-date machinery for the spinning of the yarns used 
in these g is and the weaving of their entire product into square woven 
or cord fabric. 

The Porterdale mill is engaged primarily in the production of seine 
twines and other cabled specialties. The other 5 mills are primarily yarn, 
twine and specialty mills. | 

Company operates a knitting mill, equipped with full automatic machines, 
the patents on which are owned by it and on which 84 and 108 needle hosiery, 
sold throughout the United States, is produced. This mill has a capacity 
of 2,000 to 2,500 dozen pairs of goods per day, knit from yarn produced in 
the spinning mills of the company. 

At Porterdale, Bibb City and Payne City the villages, owned by the 
company, are incorporated municipalities with complete city governments. 
The plants are located on 2,840 acres of valuable real estate, owned by 
the company. 

Earnings for Last 10 Years; Also Federai Tazes Paid & Depreciation Chged. Off. 

Period— Net Earns. Fed. Tazes. Deprecia’n. No.Spindles. 
12 mos. end. Dec. 31 ‘12 


do do 1913 

9 mos. end. Sept. 30°14 
12 mos. end. Sept. 30°15 
11 mos. end. Aug. ot ol7 


451,801 
407.433 
908,470 
590,015 


715.81 7 
1/316.282 591.035 
$21,180,156 $6,087,161 $3,199,642 


* The 80,000 spindles added to the Columbus mill and the Osprey mill 
came into production during the midsummer of 1921 and production from 
these additions was available only for the last quarter of the fiscal year 
ending Aug. 31 1921. Beginning with new fiscal year production of full 
complement of 225,552 spindles will be available. 

Balance Sheet Aug. 31 1921 (Giving Effect to this Financing). 

Assets— Liabiliites— 

Plant & equip., less $3,795,- Preferred stock (this issue) . $2,000,000 
$14,574,292; Common stock 7 000 

1,866 ,861)| Surplus 

2,521,514 Notes & accounts payable--. 

3,315,014! Accrued taxes 

166,500, Accrued divs. pay. Oct. 1 1921 
191,196, Res. for inc. & exc. prof. tax- 


| 
$22,635,377 


*225,552 





5,918,261 
77,513 
150,000 
459,972 


$22,635,377 


Notes & accounts receivable_ 
Stocke and bonds owned.._- 








Total Total 
See 


V. 113, p. 1678. 


(J. G.) Brill Co. of Phila.—New Secretary.— 
Edward L. Oeceter, formerly: Controller, has been elected Secretary to 
succeed the late Henry C. Esling.—V. 113, p. 1363, 1254. 


Briscoe Motor Corp.— Name Changed.— 
See Earl Motors, below.—V. 113, p. 1578. 


British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.—Claims.— 

London advices state that the company officially announces it has re- 
ceived through the Clearing House two sums representing over £1,062,000 
ge ae German claims. Other sums are still to be paid.—V. 113, p. 


British Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd.—Contract.— 

The British Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd., of which the Pan-American 
Petroleum & Tra rt Co. owns one-half, has made a contract, tentatively, 
with the Huasteca Petroleum Co., a company with which the Pan-American 
Petroleum is associated, for a supply of oil for 1922 sufficient to meet the 
equirements of trans-Atlantic steamers. The terms upon which the oil 
is to be supplied are established, but the actual prices are not fixed in figures, 
although y are provided for by the terms of the agreement.—V .111,p.185 4 


Butler Brothers, Chicago.— Dividend Dates Changed.— 
Dividend payments, which have been made on the Ist day of Feb., 
May, Aug and Nov., will hereafter be made on the 15th day of these 
months. The regular quarterly distribution of 3%% has been declared 
payable in cash Novy. 1, to holders of record Oct. 14.—V. 113, p. 630. 


By-Products Coke Co.— Dividend Omitited.— 
magterty dividend usually paic on the Common stock about Nov. 20, 
. In Aug. last, a dividend of % of 1% was paid, as com- 
pared with 14% in Feb. and May Jast. A stock distribution of 10% was 
made in Common stock in March this year.—V. 113, p. 421, 187 


Carriage Factories, Ltd.—L£arnings.— 

Net loss for the year ending July 31 1921, after providing for depreciation 
and bond interest, but before adjustments, amounted to $92,953. Profit 
and loss surplus at July 31 1921, after adjustments of $40,144, was $551,- 
788.—V. lll, D. 2046. 


Carthage Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co.—Bonds Offered.— 
Stroud & Co., New York, Boston, &c., recently offered at 
100 and int., $600,000 Ist Mtge. 20-Year Sinking Fund 8s. 


Dated Aug. 1 1921, due Aug. 1 1941. Int. payable F. & A. at U.S. Mtge. 
& Trust Co., New York, trustee. Denom. $1,000 and $500 (c*). Red. 
all or part at 107 and int. on any int. date, on 30 days’ notice. Company 
agrees to pay U.S. normal income tax up to2%. Penn. 4-mill tax refunded 
and Mass. income tax refunded. Annual sinking fund, starting Feb. 1 
1923, payable semi-annually, 6% of the maximum amount of the bonds 
issued, must be paid to the trustee to retire bonds at not exceeding 107. 


Data from Letter of Pres. J. A. Outterson, Carthage, N. Y., Aug. 1. 
Company.—Business established in 1898. Company manufactures sul 
hite pulp, manila folding box boards, tag boards, &c. Capacity is from 
00.000 to 120,000 Ibs. of sulphite pulp a day and from 80,000 to 100.000 
ibs. of manila paper a day. Plant located at Carthage, N. Y., has a floor 
sZ ace of over 105,000 sq. ft. Company has exclusive and perpetual water 
ri ghts to one-half of the flow of the Black River upon which plant is located. 
Owns a majority of stock of Quebec & Saguenay Pulp Co., Ltd., and also 
owns a fifth interest in Mil] Coal Co., which owns and operates a coal mine 
in Jefferson County, Pa. Also owns a one-sixth interest in Richville Lime- 
stone Co., owning and operating limestone quarries at Richville, N. Y. 
Earnings .—For past 5 years net earnings after taxes have been $1,060,637, 
or an average of over $212, p. a., or more than four times interest 
requirements of thisissue. In 1920 net earnings were $299,615, or over six 
times interest reeuirements. Earnings for first six months of 1921 were at 
a reduced rate, but were satisfactory in view of business conditions. 
Capitalization after This Financing— Authorized. Outstanding. 
First Mortgage Bonds (this issue) $600 .000 $600,000 
Preferred Stock (par value $100) 33 800 
Common Stock (par value $100) 50 


, 7 


50,000 
250,000 





Purpose.—Proceeds are to be used to retire presen’ outstanding mort- 


gages aggregating $150,000, and to pay off all bank loans and to provide 
additional working capital. 


Central Leather Co.—Quarterly Report.— 
Results for Quarter and Nine Months ending September 30. 


—1921—3 Mos.—1920 ——1921—9 Mos.—1920. 
$231,125df$5,897 ,667 df$4 ,.293 ,292 df$4,374,811 
1,316,906 1,315,785 6,221,848 3,948,470 

0,250 116,982 137,932 377 052 


$1,080,531 $7,096,470 $10,377,198 $7,946,229 

- 459,552 1,378,656 1,378,655 

Preferred vivs (7 % Pp. a.) - 582,733 82.732 1.748.196 
Common dividends (24%)992522 


Balance deficit / b$1,540,083 $8,138,755 $12,338,586 $12,065,603 
a Total income here indicates the result from the operations of all prop- 
oresee_ oe ne grote Papal taking gato secount the expenses incident to 
operations (incl. those for repairs and maintenance a imteal 
in 1Uar sgalues $700,081 n hea auiiias oe 
eficit for quarter ending Sept. 30 1921, $1,540,083: deficit as of 
June 30 1921, $6,040,896; making a total deficit as of Sept. 30 1921, " 
580,979. V.113, p. 1475, 538. r tise 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, O.—Bonds Sold.— 
Blair & Co., Inc., Cleveland Trust Co., Kissel, Kinnicutt 
& Co., and Otis & Co., announce the sale at 9814 and int. 
yielding 8.15%, by advertisement on another page, of 
$5,000,000 Ist Mtge. 20-Year 8% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds. 


Dated Nov. 1 1921. Due Nov. 1 1941. Bonds are not callable. De- 
nom. of $1,000, $500 and $100 (c*). Int. payable M. & N. at office of 
Blair & Co., New York, and Cleveland Trust Co., trustee, without de- 
duction for any Federal income taxes up to 2%. 

Sinking Fund.—Sinking fund payable semi-annually commencing July 1 
1923, will provide for payment of whole issue at or before maturity; semi- 
annual payments up to July 1 1931, incl., to be sufficient to purchase 5% 
of the issue annually if obtainable at not exceeding 107% and int.; any un- 
expended balance remaining after 90 days after each such payment to 
revert to company; semi-annual payments commencing Jan. 1 1932 to be 
sufficient to purchase annually at not exceeding 107% and int. 10% of the 
issue remaining outstanding on Oct. 1 1931. 

Data From Letter of Pres. R. E. Bebb, Massillon, O., Oct. 25. 


Company .—Organized in Ohio. Central Steel Co., Massillon Rolling 
Mill Co. and National Pressed Steel Co., were merged in 1921 (V. 113, 
p. 74, 964). Business consists principally in manufacture of high grade 
alloy steels, high finished steel sheets, strip steel, plate steel and light 
structural steel sections. Company is equipped to produce substantially 
every form of alloy steel, of which there are over 50 different commercial 
grades, the principal alloys being nickel, chrome, molybdenum, ziroconium, 
Manganese and vanadium. Also makes carbon steel adapted to forging, 
stamping and other purposes. Product is sold under the trade name 
“‘Agathon”’ steels, in all parts of the United States to manufacturers of 
automobiles, tractors, oil well drilling tools, boilers, agricultural imple- 
ments, forgings, etc. 

Property.—Company owns a total of about 200 acres at Massillon, 0. 
where all the manufacturing plants are located. These comprise more than 
30 modern brick and steel buildings, including 10 open hearth furnaces; 
blooming mill; 3 finishing mills; sheet bar mill; 11 sheet mills; strip mill; 
plate mill and 2 steel lumber mills. Company owns on its own properties 
a total of 20 miles of railway track and equipment, including 7 locomotives, 
3 locomotive cranes and 15 steel gondola cars. 

Combined annual approximate capacity is 350,000 tons of steel, princi- 
pally in the form of bars, rods, billets and slabs; 50,000 tons sheets: 100,000 
tons strip steel; and 60,000 tons steel lumber—a total of 560,000 tons. 
Employees average about 3,000. 

Pur pose.—Issued to pay off about $3,500,000 current debt and to increase 
working capital. 

Capitalization After This Financing— Authorized. Outstanding. 
Preferred stock 8% cumulative (par $100) $10,000,000 $6,216,400 
Common stock (no par value sh.300 ,000 9! 
lst Mtge. 8% bonds (this issue) 


Earnings.—For 5 years and 8 months ended Aug. 31 1921, combined 
net profits of properties covered by mortgage, after depreciation, available 
for interest but before Federal taxes, averaged $2,365,073 p. a. or 5.91 
times the annual int. on this issue. After making provision for estimated 
Federal taxes, net profits for same period, averaged $1,721,786 p. a. or 
4.30 times the annual int. on these bonds. 

For 1920 net profits available for interest were $2.705.918 before Federal 
taxes and $2,197,757 after provision for estimated Federal taxes being 
respectively 6.76 times and 5.49 times the annual interest requirements on 
the new bond issue. 

At present the sheet mills are running at 100% capacity. After setting 
up allowance for depreciation, the plants show an operating profit in July, 
August and Sept. 


Gen. exp. loss, &c 
Income from invest’ts__- 














, ’ , , 


1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 1916. 
Net sales__$34,752,000 $23,650,000 $32,882,000 $22,673,000 $11,640,000 
Balance Sheet at August 31 1921. 


[After (a) Sale of $5,000,000 bonds: (b) entering fixed assets at values 
appraised as of April 1 1921, less depreciation to date; and (c) exchange of 
shares of capital stock cf the old companies for new capital stock.] 


Assets— Liabilities— 
a 2 $587 63° | Preferred stock $6,216,400 
Plant and equipment__. 18,464,557 |xCommon stk. & surplus 10,379,700 
Cash 2,001,571] Accounts payable_____- 1 4 
Notes & trade accept. rec 465,845] Accrued accounts 
Accounts rec. less res__. 1,933,659] Res. for Fed. taxes (est.) 
Marketable securities— 20-year 8% b 
at market 170,034| Dep. & amort. reserves- 
Inventories 2,324,816) Res. for extraord. repairs 
Other investments 89 900! Res. for red. of pur. con- 
Deferred charges, &c__- 696 ,914 tracts to market (app. 
out of surplus) 578,630 
Total (each side) $26 .734,928 
x Auth., 300,000 shares of no par value, to be issued, 164,930% shares 
at statel value of $5 per share, $824,654; earned surplus, $2,101,817; 
capital surplus, $7,453,229. 
Directors are: R. FE. Bebb, H. M. Naugle, C. G. Herbruck and H. M. 
Geiger, all of Canton, O.: L. M. Taggart, Fred H. agit Fred J. Griffiths, 
’. E. Stuart, C. C. Chase, FE. C. Merwin and P. L. Hunt, all of Massillon; 
W. H. Prescott, Cleveland: and P. Benninghofen, Hamilton, O.] 
Compare terms of merger etc., in V. 113, p. 74, 964. 


Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co., Inc.—I/ndebtedness, &c. 

The stockholders will vote Nov. 3 on authorizing the officers to pledge 
and transfer to Hamilton National Bank and Durham Coal & Iron Co., 
Chattanooga. all of the stock of coke located in its yards in Alton Park, 
on July 25 1921, containing approximately 45.000 tons, to secure the pay- 
ment of a debt to the Hamilton National Bank, aggregating $135,000 and 
to Durham Coal & Iron Co.. aggregating $94.844; and on authorizing the 
transfer, &c., to the Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank, trustee—(a) the 
ammonium sulphate in stock and proceeds thereof as sold; (b) its equity 
in its coke previously warehoused to secure notes and obligations payable; 
(c) the repair parts and supplies on hand; (d) the 640 shares of the preferred 
stock in its treasury; and executing a deed of trust to the Hamilton Trust 
& Savings Bank, trustee, of the real estate and plant of the corporation, 
to secure T. R. Preston, G. F. Meehan and Lewis T. Wolle against any 
claims, liabilities, loss of damage they may suffer by reason of the execution 
of the $100,000 bond to Chattanooga Gas Co., pursuant to the order of the 
Chancellor of the Hamilton County Chancery Court, in the pending suit 
of the Chattanooga Gas Co. against the Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co.— 
V.111, p. 1952, 796. 


Cities Service Co.— Vaps of Sub. Co.—New Subsidiary.— 

Henry L. Doherty & Co. have issued a sectional map of the subsidiary 
companies of the Cities Service Co. showing (1) natural gas and oil pipe 
line system and oil refineries in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas (2) natural 
gas pipe line system in Ontaria, Can., and New York and (3) natural gas 
pipe line system in Ohio. ‘The map also shows the communities served by 
the subsidiaries. 
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The Cities Service Oil Co. of Ohio, recently incorporated, is now doing 
active businessin Cleveland. Plant of Lubric Oil Co., including lubricating 
department, service stations and delivery system in Cleveland, Elyria, 
Lorain, Sandusky and Marietta, Ohio, have been transferred to Cities 
Service. A lubricating branch is also maintained in Detroit, Mich. The 
company has formulated plans to extend its activities very shortly over the 
entire State of Ohio. This is in line with the developing plans for the 
distribution, wholesale and retail of all petroleum products by Cities 
Service Co. 


Declares Regular Dividends Payable in Scrip.— 

The a as declared the regular monthly dividends of 4% on the 
Common, Preferred and Preference B. stocks, payable in scrip, and the 
regular monthly dividend of 14% on the Common stock payable in Com- 
mon stock scrip. Ali dividends are payable Dec. 1 to holders of record 
Nov. 15. Like amounts were paid in scrip in Aug., Sept., Oct. and 
Nov.—V. 113, p. 1775, 1578. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.—Bonds.— 

Temporary 20-year 7% sinking fund gold debenture bonds may now_be 
exchanged for definitive. bonds at the Centra] Union Trust Co. of N. Y., 
80 Broadway, New York, and at the office of The Union Trust Co., Cleve- 
land. See offeringin V. 113, p. 539, 964. 


Coca-Cola Co.—Resumes Common Dividend.— 

The directors on Oct. 27 resumed dividend payments on the Common 
stock by the declaration of $1 per share, payable Dec. 1 to holders of record 
Nov. 15. In April and July 1920 $1 per share were paid: none since. On 
Aug. 23 the directors resumed dividends on the Cumul. Pref. stock by 
paying on Oct. 1 the 3%% due. 

The directors on Oct. 27 also took action to reduce the price of syrup. 
Announcement to this effect, it is stated, will be sent to the trade on Nov. 1. 
—V.113, p. 1679, 964. 


Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd.—Earnings.— 
Years ending June 30— 1920-21. 1919-20. 
Net profitfr.oper.after prov.fordepr $624,292 $660,921 
Preferred dividends__.._.._...---- (4%)258,600 (7)484.875 


$365,692 $176,046 
575,434 399,388 
$941,126 
689 365 


$251,761 


1918-19. 
$571,587 
(4)258,600 


$312,987 
86,401 


$399,388 








en en aeaine 
Previous surplus 





Total surplus 
Adjustment of inventori 





Profit & loss surplus_-------------- $399 388 


—V.111, p. 2046. 


Conley Tin Foil Co., N. ¥.—Subh. Co. Plant Sold.— 

The Standard Tin Foil Corp., Phila., a subsidiary of its plant at Torres- 
dale Ave. and Church St., Phila., to Herbert Newton, for a consideration 
stated to be $150,000.—-V. 112, p. 376. 


Connellsville (Pa.) Coke Co.-——Receivership.— 

Richard Sherick, Uniontown, Pa., was appointed receiver Oct. 19 by 
Federal Judge W. E. Baker, on a motion of A. C. McIntire of Martinsburg, 
W.Va. The receiver was asked for by several minority stockholders who 
claimed majority stockholders are turning over certain profits to themseives 
instead of to the stockholders. 


Considine-Martin Oil Co.—Registrar, &c.— 

The Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y., has been appointed Registrar of 
400,000 shares of Capital stock, par $10. j 

The Equitable Trust Co. will act as Transfer Agent; Considine-Martin 
Oil Co., San Francisco, as co-Transfer Agent and Mercantile Trust Co., 
San Francisco, as co-Registrar. 


Consolidated Textile Corp.—Listing—Earnings.— 

The New York Stock Exchange has authorized the listing of 142,858 
additional shares of capital stock, no par value (auth., 1,000,000 shares) on 
official notice of issuance upon conversion of $3,500,000 Ist Mtge. 20-Year 
8% Sinking Fund Convertible Gold Bonds, due June 1 1941 (see offering in 
V. 112, p. 2646), making the total amount ooues for, 946,744 shares. 

The consolidated income account for 26 weeks ending July 2 1921 shows: 
Gross manufacturing profit, $1,226,740; other income, $296,959; total 
income, $1,523,699; general administrative, &c., expenses, $827 ,742; other 
arene. mm Ciaeang interest , $670,931; provision for taxes, $137,500; provi- 
sion for depreciation, $458,889; leavjng a deficit of $673,777 for the period. 
The surplus July 2, 1921 amounted to $1,755,278.—V. 113, p. 1159. 


Continental Motors Corp. Durant Contract.— 
See Durant Motors Inc., beleow.—V. 113, p. 539. 


Continental Paper & Bag Mills.—Guaranty, &c.— 
See Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. below.—V. 111. p. 695. 


Corn Products Refining Co.—Earnings.— 


Results for Nine Months ending September 7: alia 
x Net earnings....____- $6,634,991 $14,105,026 $11,653.892 $8,629,584 
Other income 259,144 421,254 331,159 320,621 


$8,950,205 
1,698.332 
1,566,912 





Total income 
Interest and depreciation 
Preferred dividends. _-- 
JYommon dividends. - _ - - 


894,135 $14,526,280 $11,985,051 
655 1,906,874 1,7 


$6, 
1,835,65 
1,303,417 1,565,917 
2,240,280 2,240,280 


Balance, surplus__---- $1,514,783 $8,813,209 $8,686,710 $5,685,961 
x After deducting maintenance and repairs and estimated amount of 
Federal taxes, &c.—V. 113, p. 1776, 1680. 


Cosden & Co.—Allantic Petroleum Negotiations.— 

Negotiations, it is stated, are under way for the acquisition of Atlantic 
Petroleum Co. The basis on which the transaction will be made is under- 
stood to be exchange of Atlantic Petroleum stock of $25 par value for 
Cosden & Co., common of no par value at the rate of three Atlantic Pe- 
troleum shares for two of Cosden. No cash will enter into the exchange, 
it is said. Cosden interests have held a majority of Atlantic Petroleum 
stock for some time.— V. 113, p. 1578, 1357. 


Cotton Trading Corp.—Dissolved.— 

This corporation, organized in 1914 by members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange after the suspension of the Exchange because of the European 
war, to give financial] aid to those who were hit by the decline in cotton from 
12 to 7 cents a pound, was dissolved Oct. 21 by Supreme Court Justice 
Donnelly, on the advice of Charles M. Russell, appointed referee in the 
proceedings by the directors to go out of business. 


Counties Gas & Electric Co.—Customer Ownership.— 

It is stated that the issue of $1,080,000 Class ‘‘A’’ 8% Pref. stock offered 
to customers was disposed of in about one week. More than 80% of those 
who subscribed, it is said paid cash. Compare V. 113, p. 1578 


Crookston Water Works Power & Light Co.—Bonds.— 

Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis, are offering at 100 and int., 
$200,000 15-yr. 14 de lst mtge. Gold bonds. Int. payable M. & N. at 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis, trustee. Callable on 60 days’ 
notice, during first 5 years at 107% and int., during second 5 years at 105 
and int. and during the third 5 years at 102% and int. Normal Federal 
seem wae up to 2% assumed by company. Denom. $1,000, $500 and 

c*). 

From information received from W. F. McNally, President of the Co., 
we summarize: 

Company operates a hydroelectric prant at Crookston, Minn., and serves 
the city with power, light, water and steam heat. 

Net earnings in 1920 were over 2% times interest on the bonds and net 
earnings for 1921 are expected to be more than 3 times the interest charges. 

Out of the proceeds of this issue, company will retire a block of $148,000 
lst mtge. 5% bonds due Nov. 11921. ‘The balance will be used for addi- 
tions and extension. 


Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Deposiis, &c.— 

It is understood that over $17,000,000 of the $25,000,000 7° Convertible 
debentures were deposited under the terms of the circular letter of Oct. 23. 
The plan, it is stated, has not yet been declared operative, there still being 
a few details to be smoothed out. 


(32,424 
,565,917 








It is also stated that holders of the acceptances have responded promptly 
to the call for extension of their obligations and that over 75% of the 
$18,000,000 acceptances have been extended for 90 days. The balance 
has been paid off with funds secured from sales of sugar stock. See V. 113. 
p. 1776, 1680, 1579, 1475. 


Cuyahoga Telephone Co.—Bond Exztension.— 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. (see that company below) in carrying out 
arrangements made by the Ohio State Telephone Co., pricr to the consoli- 
dation (V. 113, p. 1367), offers to extend the $2,676 .000 7% ist Mtge. gold 
bonds maturing Dec. 1 1921. so that they shall mature July 1 1941 (subject 
to redemption at 103% and int. on any int. date on and after July 1 1926), 
with int. at rate of 7% p.a., payable J. & J. at its office or agency in New 
York, Cleveland or Columbus, O. (first coupon will mature July 1 1922, and 
will cover the int. then due for the 7 months from Dec. 1 1921). 

The extension privilege applies only to holders of such bonds who shal) 
deposit same (without the coupon maturing Dec. 1 1921) at office of J. P. 
ing & Oe. Wall St., N. Y. City, not later than Nov. 26 1921. 
—V. 107, p. 2 ; 


Deere & Co.—Reduces Preferred Dividend.— 


The directors have declared a quarterly dividend of % of 1% on the 7% 
Cumul. Preferred stock, payable Dec. 1 to holders of record Nov. 15. 
Quarterly distributions of 144% have been paid on this issue since Sept. 
1911.—V. 113, p. 1776. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd.—Wage Reduction.— 

An official statement issued Oct. 24 says in part: ‘The company has an- 
nounced a reduction of not more than 15% in the wages paid in all thier 
works. This adjustment will take place on Merday, Oct. 24, and will 
affect about 6.9000 employees. There has been no shutdown of the com- 
pany’s miils and no short time.’"—V. 113, p. 1364. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—Canadian Subsidiary—New Amer- 
ican Subsidiary Incorporated.—Contract.— 


See Durant Motors of Can., Ltd., above. : 

The Durant Motor Co. of Indiana was incorporated Oct. 21 in Indiana 
with $3,000,000 capital stock. It is a subsidiary company of Durant 
Motors, Inc. The Indiana company will devote itself exclusively to the 
production of the Durant Six motor car at its plant in Muncie, Ind., which 
it bought three months ago from the Sheridan Motor Co.. a subsidiary of 
General Motors. Company expects to start production before Jan. 1 1922. 

Continental Motors Corp. has received an order from Durant Motors. 
Inc., totaling approximately $12,000,000.—-V. 113, p. 1579. 


Durant Motors of Can., Ltd.—Organization, &c.— 

Toronto dispatches this week state that arrangements are proceeding 
for the organization of the Durant Motors of Canada, Ltd. Plans are pro- 
gressing with the intention of reaching the production stage by March 1! 
next, with an output of 50 cars a day, and an ultimate output of 100 cars 
. Gey st the plant recently purchased from the Leaside (Toronto) Muni- 
tions Co. 

The new company has a Provincial charter with an authorized capital 
of $2,000,900, of which only $1,500.000 is being issued (par $10). Half 
of the issved stock is to be taken by W.C. Durant and his associates, and 
the balarce of $750,000 to be offered to the public. Outside of the car 
pone LI is understood the Leaside plant will not make parts, but merely 
assemble. 

The shares are convertible at the option of the holder, on or after Aug. 
1924 and prior to Aug. 1926 into capital stock (no par) of the parent com- 
pany, the conversion to be based upon the price of $30 per share for the 
American company and par for the Canadian. 

The directors of the new company to operate the Canadian plant are 
announced as follows: W.C. Durant, Pres.: C. F. Daly, formerly Vice- 
President cf the New York Central RR., as Vice-Pres.: Carroll Downes. 
former V.-Pres. of the Philadelphia National Bank, as Sec.-Treas., and 
two other directors.—C. O. Miniger, Pres. of Autolite Co., of Toledo, and 
T. W. Warner, Pres. of the Warner Corp., of Muncie, Ind. 


Earl Motors, Jackson, Mich.— New Name—Cap. Increase. 

The Briscoe Motor Corp. (V. 113. p. 1578) filed notice at Dover, Del.. 
Oct. 24, changing its name to Earl Motors and increasing its capital from 
$21,500,000 to $41,500,000. 


Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc.—Plan Approved Divi- 
dends, &c.—Pres. Calvin Austin in a circular, Oct. 25, says: 


The stockholders on Oct. 21 1921, approved the change in the authorized 
Common shares into an equal number of shares without par; and increased 
the capita] stock by the addition thereto of 18.750 Cumulative Preferred 
shares par $100. he plan generally outlined (in V. 113, p. 1680) was 
approved, and the directors and preper officers were authorized to take 
any action necessary to put the plan into effect. 

Holders of Preferred stock are offered the opportunity. at any time on er 
before Nov. 15 1921. to convert each of their present 6% Non-cumulative 
Preferred shares, which will hereafter be designated as ‘‘Prior Preference” 
stock, into one share of the new 7% Cumulative Preferred stock and one 
share of Common stock witheut par value; the new Cumulative Pref. and 
Common stock certificates te be issued upon surrender to Old Colony 
Trust Co., transfer agent, Besten, ef the present Preferred stock certificates. 

Holders of the present Preferred stock who do not accept the opportunity 
to convert their shares inte new Cumulative Preferred and no par value 
Common stock, should, nevertheless, present their old certificates to the 
Transfer Agent, and receive new Prior Preference certificates conforming 
to the amended by-laws. 

A dividend of 6% ($6 per share). eut of the earnings for the calendar year 
1921, has been declared payable Nov. 15 1921, to Prior Preference holders 
of record Oct. 29. Preferred steckholders, however, converting their 
shares into new Cumulative Preferred and no par value Common stock at 
any time after Oct. 25, will receive the dividend at the time of conversion. 
Preferred stockholders who do not desire to convert their stock into the new 
Cumula<ive Preferred and no par value Common stock will be paid the 
dividend upon surrendering their present certificates in exchange for new 
Prior Preference certificates at any time after Oct. 29. 

Holders of Common stock should surrender to Old Colony Trust Co., 
Transfer Agent, Boston, the certificates now held by them, in order that they 
may receive new Common share certificates without par value. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. in their market letter, Oct. 21. says: Assuming 
that all of the 6% stock is eventually retired, the revised capitalization 
would be as follows:; (a) Bonds & mortgages (about), $1,000,000; (b) 7% 
cum. pref. stock, $1,775,000; (c) Common shares no par value, 84,704. 

As against this capital the company had net income for the 8 months 
ended Aug. 31 1921, of $567,754, after deducting int. charges. The Sept. 
earnings have not yet been compiled, but estimating them as equal to those 
for the same month of last year, or say $250,000, the net income for 9 months 
was $817,754. 

The net deficit for the last 3 months of 1920 amounted to approximately 
$70,000. This year it is probable that traffic volume will be less, but the 
smaller gross revenue should be largely offset by lower costs of operation. 
If the same net deficit for these 3 months be allowed as was shown in 1920, 
company would wind up with nearly $750,000 net before Federal taxes, 
for the stocks. After deducting the 7% pref. dividend requirement on the 
new preferred this would be equal to more than $7 a share for the new com- 
mon shares. CompareV. 113, p. 1680, 1776. 


Eastman Kodak Co.—Decision.— 

An opinion was filed by Judge Learned Hand in the Federal District Court 
granting the motion for the quashing of summonses served on George East- 
man and Walter S. Hubbel), two of the defendants in a Sherman law 
treble damage suit brought four years ago b 
MP partners of G. Gennert against the Eastman Kodak Companies of 
New Jersey, New York and others for the sum of $925,000, an amount three 
times the actual damage. In the opinion Judge Hand says: 

‘Section 52 of the Judicia! Code will not serve the plaintiff because none 
of the defendants reside in the Southern District of New York. A corpora- 
tion may be bound outside of the State of its organization but reside only 
in that State and in the district of that State where is its principle of business. 

‘The corporations sued have asked for the dismissal of the Gennert com- 
plaints on the ground that the action is outlawed by the New York State 
Statute of Limitations.—V. 113, p. 1365, 1058. 


Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston.— Stock- 
holders’ Rights Thomas K. Cummins, Treas., in a letter 
to the stockholders Oct. 25, says: 


Gustave C. Gennert as sur- 
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The stockholders on Oct. 25 authorized an increase in the capital stock 
from $22,528,000 to $27,033,600 and authorized the directors to issue such 
increase from time to time. 

In conformity with the above and by authority of the Department of 
Public Utilities granted Oct. 21 the directors now offer to stockholders of 
record Oct. 25 45,056 shares of stock at $130 per share, at the rate of one 
new share for every five old shares how held. 

The right to subscribe will expire Nov. 25 and all subscriptions and all 
assignments of rights must be received at the office of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., 17 Court St., Boston, Mass., on or before that date. 

Payment for the shares must be made in New York or Boston funds, 
$50 per share on Dec. 1 1921 and $80 per share on Feb. 2 1922, on which 
date certificates will be issued. Interest at rate of 6% p. a. will be allowed 
on the first installment frem Dec. 1 1921 to Feb. 1 1922. Any subscriber 
may prepay the secend installment, $80 per share, on Dec. 1 1921, in which 
case interest will be allowed thereon at the rate of 4% p. a. from Dec. 1 
1921 to Feb. 1 1922.—V. 113, p. 1579, 1365, 1358. 


Empire Food Products Co.—Removed From Curb List.— 


The stock of this company was removed from quotations by the New York 
Curb Market Association Oct, 24. 


Fisk Rubber Co.—Listing—Earnings.— 

The New York Stock Exchange has authorized the listing of $262,000 
2nd Pref. stock (auth. $10,000,000) and 620.080 shares of Common stock 
no par value (auth. 1,250,000 shares) on official notice of issuance in ex- 
change for outstanding Common stock par $25, also with authority to add 
temporary certifictaes for $4,365,600 2nd Pref. stock and 415,024 shares of 
Common stock on official notice of issuance. 
ms The company is to consolidate through the acquisition of their properties 
with the Federal Rubber Co. and The Ninigret Co., under a plan dated 
July 29 1921, Jooking also to the acquisition by the company of all the stocks 
of the two other companies. (See V. 113, p. 631). 

The company has a one-third interest in No. 1767 Broadway Co.., Inc., 
which owns the Fisk Building now in course of construction and located 
at Broadway and 57th St. and 7th Ave. Its investment in this building on 
June 30 1921 was $1,062.468. Company leases this building from No. 
1767 Broadway Co. at $600,000 a year. A part of this rental payment has 
been provided for in part by assignments and in part by sub-leases. 

Combined Income Account for the 6 Months Period ending June 30 1921. 
I sa menial ea alee 
Gross profit (after provision for depreciation) 6,156,256 
Administrative, selling and general expenses 4,299,987 


Net income available for interest, taxes and inv. adjustment_$1,.856,268 

During this period there have been deductions on account of inventory 
and other adjustments amounting to $11,701.994 which is not shown above. 
(Compare pro forma balance sheet and offering of $10,000,000 20-year 8% 
bonds in V. 113, p. 1151, 1160)—V. 113, p. 1776. 


Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd.—15% Cash Dividend.— 

A 15% cash dividend has been declared on the outstanding $7,000,000 
Common stock, par $100, payable Nov. 10 to stockholders of record Nov. 3. 
This distribution. including 15% in June last, makes 30% in dividends 
paid during the current year. Compare annual reportin V. 113, p. 1770. 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc.— Hearing Postponed. 
The hearing on the offer of George A. Gaston to buy the tangible and in- 
tangible interests, except cash on hand, was extended in the Federal Court 
by Judge Julius Mayer until Oct. 31. Judge Mayer gave Mr. Gaston the 


right to withdraw this offer any time before that date. See proposed 
reorganization plan in V. 113, p. 1777. 


General Motors Corporation.—Stockholders Increase.— 

The number of shareholders upon the books of the General Motors Corp. 
Oct. 3 was the largest in its history. The record taken in connection with 
the quarterly dividends which wil) be paid upon Nov. 1 showed 66,837 
names, an increase of 1,513 over the preceding quarter, and an increase of 
29,943 over a year ago. he number of stockholders in Nov. 1921 and 
the increase therein since Aug. 1921 follows: 6% Pref. 3,208. increase 38; 
6% Debenture 10,083, increase 66; 7% Debenture 8,906, decrease 140; 


Common 44,640, increase 1,639; total 66,837, against 65,324 in Aug. 1921. 
—V.113, p. 540. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co.—To Pay 10% Stock Dividend 
out of Increased Capital—Business—Future Policy, &c.— 
The stockholders will vote Nov. 18 on (a) inereasing the 
athorized capital stock from 250,000 shares, no par value 
to 500,000 shares, no par value and (b) on authorizing a 
stock dividend of 10% for the year 1921 to be paid to share- 
holders of record Dec. 12 out of the increased capital. 

Statement by Frank J. Fahey, Vice-President of the Company. 


The company has no funded er bank debt, no preferred stock and no 
particular capital expenditures in contemplation and its capacity for future 
development is well planned. 

We are enjoying a very pr ous business, our New Improved razor 
has been a big success; and eur Brownie razor (to retail at $1) is having an 
enormous sale, and we are behind on orders, despite a daily production of 
35,000 razors. 

Our blade sales are increasing agony & and the Company is producing 
more than 1,000,000 blades daily in its Boston and Montreal plants. 

In view of these conditions, our directors feel the shareholders should be 
compensated in some way in addition to the regular dividends. 

It is to be a part of the company’s future policy to declare stock dividends 
from time to time, in addition to regular cash dividends. 

¢« The present cash dividend is at the rate of $12 share per annum, and 
the directors see no reason why they cannot continue to pay this dividend 
= paapese of all shares outstanding after the proposed distribution to share- 
olders. 

In view of the large number of shareholders residents of Massachusett, 
our directors are also carefully considering the problem of transferring the 
company into a Massachusetts corporation.—V. 113, p. 1681, 1256. 


Loft Incorporated.— Sales for Quarter.— 
Quarters ending Sept. 30— 


Sales 
—V. 113, p. 855, 632. 
Glenrock Oil Co.—Rights.— 


The stockholders of the Glenrock Oil Co., it is reported, are offered the 
right to subscribe at par until Oct. 31 for 120,000 shares of Marine Oil Co., 
a subsidiary in proportion to the number of shares held. A dividend of 
2.” tsa share will be paid by the Marine Co. on Nov. 1.—V. 111, p. 1476. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Definitive Bonds.— 

Temporary bonds of the Ist Mtge. 20-year 8% sinking fund gold bonds 
may be exchanged for definitive bonds at Union Trust Co., Cleveland; or 
Central Union Trust Co., New York.—V. 113, p. 1365, 1059. 


Grafton Light & Power Co.—Properties Sold.— 

Dr. T. F. Lanham, the trustee of this bankrupt company offered the 
entire property for saie recent.y at Grafton, W. Va., in its various classifi- 
cations. He sold the entire traction line, including all real estate and 
certain personal property that had not been offered separately for $16,000 
to Mr. Rests. trustee of Citizens’ Bank, Charleston. 

Dr. Lanham then sold the entire power plant on the south side to N. M 
Argabrite, New York, for $62,000. [This, it is stated, was purchased by 
Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co.} 

The local property will be operated in conjunction with the plant which 
New Yorkers are now planning to erect on the Cheat River at Caddell just 
below Kingwood. 

Arrangements were made with the trustee to continue aperaties of the 
electric railway until the property is turned over to Mr. Faris by the court. 
He indicated that he intends to continue the operation of the line indefinitely. 
(‘Electric Railway Journal’’). 


Great Northern Iron Ore Properties.— Dividend.— 
The trustees have declared a dividend of $2 per share on the certificates 
of beneficial interest, payable Dec. 15 to holders of record Nov. 28. Like 


amount was paid in April last and in March and December 1920.—V. 
113, p. 527. 





1921. 1920. 1919 
$1,595,875 $1,820,007 $1,365,557 





Gulf States Steel Co.—Earnings.— 


Quarters ending— Sent. 30°21. June 30'21. Mar.31°21. 
Net operating income. ---------...- def.$44 ,648 $34,396 $35,255 
Taxes, depreciation, &c_-------..-- 86 886 87,749 138.172 


Net deficit $131,534 $53,353 $102,917 
—V. 113, p. 423. 


Hammond Steel Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. ¥Y.— Summary 
of Financial Statement—Proposed Reorganization Plan.— 


The company Oct. 4 issued a statement saying in substance: 

The directors have consented to the appointment of a receiver. The 
company is hopeful that the Court will permit the receiver to continue busi- 
ness and that negotiations which have been pending for the re-financing 
and reorganization during the last six months will be speedily consummated. 

The noteholders have already appointed a protective committee (see 
V. 113, p. 1580, 1777). As soon as the company learned of the formation 
of a noteholders’ protective committee, it requested several of its stoek- 
holders to furnish to the committee a proposition containing the outline 
of a plan of reorganization (see below). 


Summary of Financial Statement July 31 1921. 
Assets— | Liabilities 
Cash $36,972 Notes payable (including 
Accounts receibable, $595,500 6% Gold Notes) $855,985 








reserve for bad debts - -- 18,4C1! Accounts payable 
Inventories 265,225) 
Investments 2,000) 
Fixed assets (less $260,042 |Making a surplus of assets 

depreciation ) 685,001; over liabilities of 
Deferred assets. -------- 58.879) 


| 
$1,076,478! Total $1,076,478 


Proposed Plan of Reorganization Submitted by Stockholders.— 


The stockholders Oct. 4 submitted a plan of reorganization to the credi- 
tors, but ‘‘the noteholders’ committee will not consider any plan for reorgani- 
zation until it shall first have had a survey made by competent independent 
engineers.”’ ‘ 

This plan contemplates (in brief): 

(1) Formation of a new company which should absolutely cut off any 
interests of present common stockholders except that they may purchase 
stock in the new corporation. Present stockholders have a cash invest- 
ment of nearly $500,C00 in the stock which is to be completely wi out. 

(2) The new company should issue the following securities: (a) $500,000 
Ist mtge. 8% 20-year gold bonds to be non-callable except at 115. (b) Re- 
funding Income 20-year non-cumulative 6% debentures providing for an 
annual sinking fund of 20% of net earnings. The amount of such deben- 
tures should be sufficient to cover the present claims of creditors who co- 
operate by purchasing first mortgage bonds. (c) 2d pref. non-cumulative 
5% «tock, sufficient to cover present claims of creditors who do not co- 
operate by purchasing Ist mtge. bonds. (d) No par value common stock 
of two classes, namely: Class A stock to be sold for cash and Class B stock . 
to be offered to co-operating creditors who may prefer to take this stock 
for their present claims rather than income debentures. 

The plan proposes that $400,000 be raised from the sale of first mortgage 
bonds to present creditors and that $100,000 be raised from the sale of 
Class A common stock to present stockholders or to new capital who may he 
interes It also proposes (a) to offer passens creditors who purchase 
their quota of first mortgage bonds the full amount of their present claims 
in income debentures, or at their option 50% of their present claims in 
Ciass B common stock; and (b) to offer present creditors who do not purchase 
first mortgage bonds the fuil amount of their present claims in 2d 5% 
non-cumulative pref. stock. 

The Class A common stock would be offered to present stockholders and 
new capital for cash, and it is believed that at least $100.600 can be raised 
by this sale. The balance of $100,000 of first mtge. bonds not offered to 
present creditors according to the proposed plan should be reserved for the 
purpose of paying the necessary expenses of the receivership, receivership 
certificates, and the moneys which it has been necessary for the company to 
borrow for the last few months upon the understanding that they would be 
repaid upon any reorganization.—-V. 113, p. 1580. 1777. 


Hare’s Motors, Inc.—Operaitng Agreements—Reorgan. 


The operating a ment between Hare's Motors, and Locomobile Ce. 
of y ete an (see helow) and Mercer Motor Co. including Stan pier Autome- 
bile Co. (see V. 113, p. 1778, 632) bave been discontinued. Hare’s Motors. 
it is understood, has renewed its sales contracts with the Kelly-Springfield 
Motor Truck Co. and retains its own engineering staff which has bees 
engaged during the 18 months on the development of the proposed line ef 
motor vehicles. 

It is understood that a refinancing plan now under way will be announced 
in the near future.—V. 11%, p. 541. 


Haskell & Barker Car Co., Inc.— Merger Rumors.— 
See Pullman Co. below.—V. 112, p. 1404, 1621. 


Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co.—Omits Dividend.— 

The directors on Oct. 26 voted to stop payment of all dividends. ‘The 
company has been paying dividends at the rate of $3 per ann.—V.111,p.1665., 

Houston Oil Co. of Texas.—Quarterly Earnings.— 


Income Account for the Quarter ended September 30 1921. 
Gross earnings from oil sales 
Miscellaneous earnings 


, 





$891,220 
185,258 











Total earnings $521,672 
Operating and general expenses (inc). taxes) 158,414 

Net earnings before depreciation and depletion , $363 ,258 

The company reports that ‘‘considering the low price for oil prevailing 
during this period, these earnings should be regarded as very satisfactory. 
With the recent increase in the price of oil and the more recent Jarge pro- 
duction of the Houston Oil Co. the company’s earnings for the present 
quarter should show a very much larger figure.’’—V.113, p. 632. 


Indiahoma Refining Co.— Settlement Reported.— 

Reports from Chicago state that the company has effected a satisfactory 
settlement with all its creditors through cash payments and notes due in 
six to twelve months. See V. 113, p. 1580, 1777. 


Inland Steel Co.—70 Make Rails— {crger Rumors.— 

The company recently decided to complete its installation for the manu- 
facture of standard section steel rails at its Indiana Harbor works and will be 
in a position to offer rails for delivery beginning in March of next year. 
Active work to that end is going on, including the erection of a new builing 
in which will be housed the necessary presses. drills. winding machines, 
inspection beds and other equipment (‘Railway Review" Oct .15) 

Officials of the company have declared that they had no knowledge of 
the reported merger which it was stated had been effected by Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Inland Steel Co. and Mark Manufacturing Co. 

Other independent steel companies which are reported to be negotiating 
with the above mentioned companies for a merger of the properties are 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., and Brier Hill Steel Co.—V. 112, p. 2415. 


= 9 . 
Invincible Oil Corp.—Stockholders’ Rights.— 
The stockholders of record Noy. 4 are given the right to subscribe at 
$10 a share, pro rata, to an issue of 150,000 shares of capital stock, in the 
roportion of one new share for every three old shares held. Payment must 
made in full at office of Empire Trust Co.. 120 Broadway. N. Y. City, on 
or before Nov. 22. Fractional warrants will be accepted for purchase only 
when presented with other similar fractional warrants aggregating one or 
more full shares. : 
The issue has been underwritten by J. 8. Bache & Co. and Naphen & Co. 
Compare V. 113, p. 1777. 


Jones Bros. Tea Co., Inc.—September Sales.— 

1921—-Sept .—1920. Decrease. 1921—9 Mos.—1920. Decrease. 
$1,399,966 $1,748,908 $348 ,942 | $12,777,652 $15,307,311 $2,529,659 
——V.113, p. 1366, 966. 


Kelly Springfield Motor Truck Co.—Oper. Agreement. 


See Hare’s Motors Inc. above.—V. 111, p. 2048. 
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Lamson & Sessions Co.—Consolidation.— 
The company, Oct. 24, in a notice to the trade, announced in substance: 
‘“‘We completed the consolidation of (a) Lamson & Sessions Co. of Cleve- 
land, established 1866, manufacturers of bolts, nuts, rivets, wrenches and 
wire rope clips; and (b) the Falls Rivet Co., Kent, O., established 1881, 
manufacturers of bolts, nuts, rivets and cotters [under the name of ‘‘The 
Lamson & Sessions Co.| 
“Our executive offices, sales and purchasing departments are now con- 
solidated in our Lamson & Sessions office at Cleveland, to which point we 
request you kindly to direct correspondence.”’ 
he “‘Chronicle’’ was informed that ‘‘no financing is being done, the 
securities being exchanged, entirely upon the appraised valuation of the 
ts sf 


The officers as elected are: F. C. Case, Chairman: J. G. Jennings, 
Pres.: Roy H. Smith, V.-Pres.; I. L. Jennings, Sec.; Geo. 8S, Case, 
Treas. ‘The other directors being Chas. L. H. L. Judd, T. 
King and W. 8. Kent.—V. 112, p. 2754. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.—T7o Pay Notes.— 
The “Chronicle” bas been informed that the $20,000,000 3-year 67 
gold notes due Dec. 1 next will be paid at maturity.—V. 113, p. 424. 


Lindsay Light Co.—Larnings.— 
Quarter ending Sept. 30— 
at id at tl Dh as ewes ere 3 
I, el mare 7 000 
SR i a it 12,000 


EE EK ae La ee EaEEe def.$15,346 sur.$14,358 

The balance sheet as of Sept. 30 1921 shows: Cash, $12,845; accounts 
receivable, $120,555; merchandise, $407,958; accounts payable, $28,073 
notes payable, $200,000: surplus, $145,479; total assets and liabilities, 
$1,598 661.—V. 113, p. 1778. 


Locomobile Co. Bridgeport, Conn.—Policy, &c.— 

This company announces its discontinuance of the arrangement by 
which Hare's Motors, Inc., for the last 18 months has operated its properties. 
A circular further says in brief: 

‘Men long identified with the successful a of the Locomobile 
Co. under the old regime have been returned to executive posts. Plans 
have been approved for the continued operation of the plant for the building 
of fine motor cras. Prices are substantially reduced. The touring car sells 
for $1,000 less. Propo.tionate changes have been effected in the prices of 
limousines, etc. The company’s aim will be to make always a finer car, 
not a cheaper car or more cars.”’ 

The program of the company calls for the extension of present activities 
in the plant, and increase of its output as conditions warrant. It is stated 
that the former established policy of the comeeey will be followed in con- 
centrating its pant upon a limited number of vehicles. This is in keeping 
with the familiar traditions of the company. The highest standards of 
material and workmanship will be continued in its production of fine motor 


cars. 

With the recent termination by the Mercer Motor Car Co. of its relation 
with Hare’s Motors, Inc., there had keen considerable speculation in the 
automobile world as to the future plans of the Locomobile Co. 
Locomobile Co.’s announcement indicates a return to normal operating 
conditions in the factory as vn gh business warrants. . 

New officers elected are Elmer H. Havens, Pres.; F. R. Hickman, Vice- 

Treas.; E. A. Travis, Gen. Sales Mer., Bridgeport, Conn. [The 
corporate title of the comgeny. now is ‘‘Locomobile Co.’’, the ‘‘of America’’ 
having been dropped.}—V. 113, p. 541. 


Marlin-Rockwell Corp.—Balance Sheet Dec. 31.— 
Assets— 1920 1919 Liabilities— 1920. 
Capital stock... .a$1,031,357 
80 | Real estate mtges-. 17,000 
131,731 | Syndicate loan... 1,300,000 
676,756 | Accounts payable. 342,976 


Accruals & miscel- 
1,489,149 laneous reserve. 358,864 108 ,369 
Trade acceptances 123,365 381,835 
4,306 .088 | Bank Icans 1,125,000 300 ,000 
296,035 a 
Deferred charges... 118,348 38,506 | Earned surplus. ..b6,862,100 


Capital surplus_-. 
$12,873,117$12,712,795 $12,873,117$12,712,795 


a Capital stock (no par value) authorized and issued 81,136 shares, less 

shares—outstanding 81,102 shares represented by $1,031,357. 

b The Earned Surplus Account is subject to a revaluation of inventory 

and to a charge for Federal taxes for 1920 and prior years in an amount not 
yet determined.—V. 112, p. 263. 


Marine Oil Co.—Stock Offered.— 
See Glenrock Oil Co. above. 


Marinette & Menominee Paper Co.—Guaranteed Bonds 
ffered.—Spencer Trask & Co., New York; Marshall & 
ley Bank, First Wisconsin Co. and Edgar, Ricker & Co., 
Milwaukee, are offering, at 99 and int., $2,000,000 Ist 
(closed) Mtge. 74%% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds. Guaran- 
teed, principal, interest and sinking fund by Continental 


Paper & Bag Mills. (See advertising pages). 

ated Nov. 1 1921, due Nov. 1 1936. Int. payable M. & N. in New 
York and at Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee. Company is obligated 
to pay Federal income tax lawfully d3ductible at the source, up to 2%, 
Denom. $100, $500 and $1,000 (c*). Red., all or part, on 60 days’ notice. 
on any int. date, beginning Nov. 1 1926, at 100 and int., plus a premium 
of of 1% for each year, or portion thereof, of the unexpired life of the 
bonds. First Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwaukee, trustee. 


Data from Letter of Pres. H. Elsas, of Cont’l Paper & Bag Mills, Oct. 26- 
Security.—In addition to the aranty, the bonds will be a direct first 
mortgage upon the real estate, plants &c., now owned and also upon the 
real estate, plants, equipment and other fixed assets of Fails Mfg. Co., and 
ulp wood timber lands ana other property holdings of Continental Western 
lIty Co. Further secured by pledge with the trustee of the entire capital 
stock, except directors’ qualifying shares, of Union Mfg. Co. 

The Continental Paper & Bag Mills (which owns the entire capital of 
the Marinette Co.) , will covenant not to mortgage any of its own properties 
without including this issue of bonds in the lien of such mortgage. 

Physical Properties.—(a) Marinette & Menominee Paper Co.: Plants at 
Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich. With additional machinery now 
being installed, the pa — capacity of the two plants will be approxi- 
mately 100 tons per day. Product: Fibre, kraft, bag, news and hanging 
papers. Raw material production, 55 tons of sulphide and 40 tons of 
ground wood per day. 

(6) Falls Mfg. Co.: Plant at Oconto Falls, Wis., with a paper-making 
capacity of 30 tons per day. Plans have been perfected for the develop- 
ment of additional water power to increase paper-making capacity to 90 
tons per day. Product: Fibre and kraft papers. The raw material plant, 
as at  penonna produces 25 tons of ht ay e pulp, 50 tons of sulphate pulp, 
and 15 tons of ground wood | hw daily 

(c) Union Mfg. Co.: A hydro-electric power company having a present 
installed capacity of more than 1,500 h. p. Plans are now being perfected 
to increase capacity of plant to in excess of 2,500 h. p. 

(d) Continental Western Realty Co.: Owns in fee 4,835 acres of pulp 
wood timber lands, 818 acres of cutover lands, 793 acres of timber and a 
half interest in fee of 1,880 acres of timber lands in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Properties have a total eo water power capacity of in excess of 
8, h. p. and have undevelo water powers of approximately 6.000 h. p. 

Sinking Fund.—Mortgage will provide for a sinking fund which will 
require payment each year of a sum sufficient to retire at least $100,000 
bonds annually. Prior to Nov. 1 1926, moneys in sinking fund may be 
used to purchase bonds in open market at not exceeding 105 and int., or, if 
bonds cannot be purchsaed at or under 105 and interest, moneys are to be 
invested in securities satisfactory to the trustee. 

Guarantor Company.—Continental Paper & Bag Mills has outstanding 
$1 ,500,000 6% participating cum. Pref. stock and $3,750,000 Common stock. 

ince incorporation has paid 84 consecutive quarterly dividends of 14% 
on the pref. stock and 64 consecutive quarterly divs. of 144% on the 
Common stock. In addition, on Dec. 10 1917, paid a 40% stock div. in 
Common stock to both the Pref. and Common stockholders, and on Aug. 15 
1920 it paid a special dividend of 50% in Common stock to both the f. 
and Common stockholders. 


Wasmer, 


1920. 
$33 358 


1921. 
def. $8,346 
7,000 

None 








1919. 
$340,555 


Property & plant_$4,925,635 $5,604,051 
U.8. Lib. L. bonds | 10.230 ‘170.4 


1,162,933 














Assets.—The Continental Paper & Bag Mills will covenant to pay no 
dividends upon its Common stock if such payment would reduce its net 
quick assets, as shown by the consolidated balance sheet. including its sub- 
sAlary companies, to an amount less than 100% of the par value of all 
First Mtge. 7%% Bonds of this issue at any time outstanding. 

Earnings.—Net earnings of the Continental Paper & Bag Mills and 
subsidiaries for 4% years ended June 30 1921 averaged in excess of $825,000 
per annum, or 5% times annual interest requirements of these bonds and 
approximately 3% times the total annual interest and sinking fund require- 
ments.—V. 90, p. 630. 


Mexican Eagle Oil Co., Ltd.—Decision, &¢.— 

The Mexican Supreme Court recently handed down a decision upholding 
the refusal of the El Aguila Oil Co. (Mexican Eagle Oil Co., Ltd.) to pay 
3,000,000 pesos in revenue to the State of Vera Cruz. The court upheld 
the contract of that company with the Vera Cruz State Government limit- 
ing such payments to 35,000 pesos. The decision marked the end of the 
embargo upon the Aguila company’s oil 

Definitive share warrants are ready in England for delivery in exchange 
for provisional receipts dated Jan. 1 1921. Holders of provisional receipts 
should lodge them, with coupon No. 18 attached, at the office of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, and definitive share warrants 
wa 7 a in exchange therefor in about 21 days from receipt. 
—VvV. , D. , 


Mexican Investment Co.—T7o Terminate Contract.— 

Compania Petrolera Nayarit, 8. A., a subsidiary of Island Oil & Transport 
Corp., recently gave notice of its desire to terminate on Dec. 5 a contract 
involving the leases on approximately 7,739 acres of land in Mexico trans- 
ferred to it in Dec. 1918 by Otontepec Petroleum Co., 8. A., a subsidiary 
of Mexican Investment Co. The agreement for transfer called for an ad- 
vance payment by the Island Oil subsidiary of $225.000, which was made, 
and a minimum payment of $100,000 on Dec. 6 1921, and on Dec. 6 of 
each year thereafter. It also provided that the Nayarit company might 
terminate the contract by giving 60 days’ notice and compl with all 
obligations in the leases transferred and the contract of assignment, and by 
retransferring to Otontepec the leases, together with all wells and pipe lines 
and equipment. ; 

Having given notice of its desire to terminate the contract, Nayarit, 
upon complying with its obligations, will be relieved from the payment of 
$100,000 due Dec. 6, but will not be entitled to the return of -y! payments 
heretofore made. Nayarit has drilled only one well on these leases, that 
well being on lot 191, Amatlan. Upon the completion of this retransfer 
ge ge will be in —— of Sey, 7,739 acres subject only 
to land owners’ rentals. (Boston ‘‘News Bureau’’).—V. 112, p. 2419. 


Midwest Oil Co.—Jncreases Divs. on Both’Classes of Stock. 
Quarterly dividends of 4% each have been declared on both the Com- 
mon and Preferred stocks, payable Oct. 31 to holders of record Oct. 22. 


This compares with dividends of 2% on the Common and of 3% on the 
Preferred stock, paid in January, April and July iast.—V. 113, p. 542. 


Mohawk Mining “Increase | Output (in Pounds) .— 


roperties by the Government. 


1921———Sept.——_19 20. Increase.| 1921——9 Mos.——1920. Increase. 


1,344,510 641,579 702.931| 10,115,492 7,769,605 2,345,887 
- 113, p. 1367, 856. 


Moline Plow Co.—Reorganization.— 


See Root & Van Dervoort Corp. under ‘‘Financial Reports’’ above.— 
V.113, p. 1581, 1477. 


Montana Power Co.—Earnings (Incl. Sub. Cos.).— 


Results for 3 and 9 Months ending Sept. 30. 


1921—3 Mos.—1920. 21—9 Mos.—1919. 


Gross earnings 
Oper. expenses & taxes 


710,180 
Interest & bond discount___-_ 


590,411 .884.875 2,030,268 
436 433 441,300 1,312,036 1,315,615 
$400,613 $757,199 $1,284,237 $2,636,541 





Balance 
—yV, 1 13, D. 


National Sugar Refining Co.—Merger Rumors.— 

According to reports prevailing in the financial district this week a plan 
is now under way that may result in the formation of a new sugar —e- 
tion rivaling the American Sugar Refining Co. The Brooklyn ‘Daily 
Eagle,”’ Oct. 26, says in substance: 

‘The aprazeet purpose of this merger, which is headed by the Howell 
interests, in which James H. Post of Brooklyn and the Mollenhauer family 
are leading figures, as outlined in the stories heard, is to combat the 
American Sugar Refining Co. 

‘“The so-called Howell interests comprise B. H. Howell Son & Co. and 
include in addition to the National Sugar Refining Co., the Cuban-American 
Sugar Co., Central Aguirre Sugar Co., Chaparra Sugar Co., Colonial Sugar 
Co., Holly Sugar Co., Guantanamo Sugar Co. Mercedita Sugar Co., 
Fajardo Sugar Co., New Niquero Sugar Co. and West India Sugar Finance 
Co. The big Warner Sugar Refining Co. and several other of the inde- 
pendent refiners, with wide ramifications among planters in Cuba and 
other West Indian islands, are supposed to come into the merger w 
will then rival in capital, importance and output the entire American 
Sugar Refining Co. organization. 

“‘As outlined in the rumors the merger would include a complete sugar 
sy ery organization from plantations to sales agencies ‘for the refined 
products. 

[It is stated that the report of the above consolidation was premature and 
that the matter had not yet poans beyond the ‘‘suggested’”’ stage. It 
also is stated that the matter had been informally discussed but had not 
progressed further].—V. 113, pv. 856. 


Natomas Co. of California.—Financial Plan A pproved.—. 

The holders of the General & Refunding Mtge. 20-year 6% gold bonds 
on Oct. 20 rose the plans of the company for financial rehabilitation 
through modification of the trust deed. The principal points are: 

(1) Sale of $250,000 of bonds in sinking fund. 

(2) Sanction of payment of proceeds of sale of Western Pacific RR. 
bonds, received in exchange for Sacramento Northern Railroad securities, 
into the Natomas treasury. 

(3) Sanction of delivery of $500,000 now in sinking fund. ; 

(4) Modification of the trust deed allowing the corporation to retain 30% 
instead of 20% of the cash net proceeds of the sale of lands. 

(5) A provision permitting the trustees to reject offers of the bonds for 
sinking fund purchase, on the ground that the price is in excess of the 
market price. Compare full details in V. 113, p. 856, 846. 


New York Dock Co.—Earnings.— 


Results for Month and 9 Mnoths ending September 30. 
1921—-Sept.—1920. 1921—-9 Mos.—1920. 

$413,240 $548,443 $4,333,719 $4,286,478 

147,139 2,481,407 


222,477 ; 2,734,641 
95,321 1,097,925 


120,159 844,582 
$70,604 $395,983 754,387 $707 .255 


lus 
2. 


BA ees 
SRE 
Taxes, int., &c 





Net income 
—V.113, p. 1478, 542. 


Niagara Falls Power Co.—Earnings (Incl. Canadian 


Niagara Power Co.)— 


Operating revenue for the quarter ending Sept. 30 1921 amounted to 
$1,518,563; net operating revenue $940,524; net income, $1,021,542; 
interest on fund debt, $446,670; miscellaneous deductions, $92,677; 
surplus Sept. 30 1921, $482,196.—V. 113, p. 1161. 


North American Co.—Preferred Stock Offering.—Domin- 
ick & Dominick are offering at price to yield approximately 
8% Preferred stock of this company. The stock has a 
par value of $50 a share and pays 6% dividends, there being 
$14.896.650 outstanding. (See advertising pages). 


In connection with the offering it is officially stated that earnings of the 
company’s subsidiaries for the 12 months ended Sept. 30 last were in excess 
of those for the 12 months ended Aug. 31, recently published. The earnings 
for that period were sufficient to pay the preferred dividend and leave a 
balance equal to over $17 a share on the Common stock. 

The company is one of the oldest public utility holding corporations. It 
controls the electric light and power business in Milwaukee and St. Louis 
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and vicinity and has a large investment in tue Detroit Edison Co. 
subsidiaries serve an area of approximately 6,600 square miles and a popula- 
tion in excess of 1,800,000.—V. 113, p. 1582. 


Nye Schneider Fowler Co.—Reorganization Plan.—The 
reorganization plan outlined below, and prepared by a com- 
mittee of bank creditors, consisting of Ralph Van Vechten 
(V.-Pres. Continental & Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
eago), Chairman, C. H. MeNider, E. N. Mitchell, F. H. 
Davis, Edward Eagle Brown, has been declared operative. 


Reorganization and Refinancing Plan, Dated Aug. 29 1921. 


Subsidiary Companies.—Company owns outstanding capital stock (except 

Ss irectors’ shares) of: (a) Nye & Jenks Grain Co., Chicagu; (0) 
rans-Atlantic Brokerage & E rt Co., Inc., N. Y;. (c) Rialto Elevator 

Co., Wisc.; (d) Independent Grain & Lumber Co., Mason City, Ia.; (e) Nye 
Schneider Fowler Grain Co., Omaha, Neb.; (f) Central Granaries Co.,Lin- 
coln, Neb.; {9 Nebraska Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb.; (h) Thresher Fuller 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo.; (i) Nye, Jenks & Co., of Minneapolis. 

Companies Not Deait with in This Plan.—(a) Nye & Jenks Grain Co., 
Chicago, which is regarded as entirely solvent; (b) Trans-Atlantic Brokerage 
& Export Co,. Inc., a small company. its assets will take care of its liabilities 
of about $30,000. (c) Rialto Elevator Co., which is solvent; its properties 
are subject to a $105,000 6% mortenge. {t is planned to leave undisturbed 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co. and Rialto Elevator Co. 

Independent Grain & Lumber Co.—Is regarded as solvent, but its $250,000 
capital stock shows an impairment of Per oneneeny $30,000. Of the 
$144,436 outstanding accounts gavel of Independent Grain & Lumber 
Co., about $132,000 is owing to Nye Schneider Fowler Co. If creditors of 
this company agree to extend their present lines of credit for 3 years (subject 
to the company’s statement continuing satisfactory), Nye Schneider 
Fowler Co. is to make good the present impairment of capital by canceling 
a corresponding amount of its debt, and to increase the capital stock of the 
Independent company from $250,000 to $350,000 by accepting $100,000 
stock as credit upon its existing accounts payable. With this recapitaliza- 
tion it is planned to continue its business without further refinancing. 

Companies Dealt with in This Plan.—(1) Nye Schneider Fowler Co.; (2) 
Nebraska Elevator Ce.; (3) Central Granaries Co.; (4) Thresher Fuller 
Grain Co.; and (5) Nye Schneider Fowler Grain Co. are in such financial 
condition that it is impossible to continue their operation without pores 
for a definite extension of their existing debt, and also providing a fres 
credit as repose in the following plan. 

New Management and Control.—Julius H. Barnes has consented to select 
and install a management and give such advice and direction as may be 
necessary. Directors and officers of every oopeeny (above named) shall 
resign, and the entire management, &c., shall under the control and 
personal supervision of Mr. Barnes, who assumes no ———_ obligation. 

Julius H. Barnes Has Option to Acquire Stock.—All the stock (4,175 shares) 
of Frank Fowler and his family, and sufficient other outstanding stock con- 
tributed by other stockholders of Nye Schneider Fowler Co., to the aggre- 

ate of not less than 55% of the total outstanding, shall be delive to 

ulius H. Barnes, subject to an option contract by which Julius H. Barnes 
shall be entitled to acquire the same at ay time: (1) up to Aug. 1 1922 at 
$40 per share; (2) between Aug. 1 1922 and Aug. 1 1923 at $42 per share; 
(3) between Aug. 1 1923 and Aug. 1 1924 at $44.10 per share; (4) between 
Aug. 1 1924 and Aug. 1 1925 at $46.30 per share; (5) between Aug. 1 1925 
and Aug. 1 1926 at $48.60 per share. 

An appraisal of the properties of Nye Schneider Fowler Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries shall be made as of Aug. 1 1921, and if such appraisal establishes 
a book value above $40 per share, a corresponding increase shall be made in 
the prices above fixed, but in no event shall the option price prior to Aug. 1 
1922, be in excess of $60 per share, nor prior to Aug. 1 1923, be in excess 
of $63 per share, nor prior to Aug. 1 1924, be in excess of $66.15 per share, 
nor prior to Aug. 1 1925, be in excess of $69.45 per share, nor prior to 
Aug. 1 1926, be in excess of $72.92 pershare. In the event of disagreement 
as to the appraisal, such disagreement shall be settled by Ralph Van 
Vechten an is decision shall bind all parties. 

Agreement with Committee as to Division of Profits on Resale of Stock.— 
Julius H. Barnes has voluntarily agreed with the bank creditors’ committee: 
(a) that if he shall purchase such stock during said period under an arrange- 
ment by which he shall resell the same, he will divide any profits accruing 
from such resale, made at the time of such purchase, equally with the banks 
granting and continuing to maintain the 3-year extensions, on the basis 
that Barnes shall] receive one-half of such profits and the remaining one-half 
be divided among such banks, pro rata share on the basis of extended 
debt as compared with the total amount of debt so extended, and (0) if he 
shall exercise his option to purchase such stock during said period without 
any arrangement by which he shall resell the same, he will divide among the 
banks, as one-half of his profits accruing from such purchase, a sum equal 
to one-half of the excess of the book value of such stock at the time of such 
purchase over the purchase price thereof paid by him. 

The a ments under which such s shall be deposited shall provide 
that d g the five years, unless such option of purchase shall be sooner 
exercised, Julius H. Barnes shall vote all stock deposited. In case of the 
death of Mr. Barnes all right to vote the stock shall be vested in the sur- 
viving voting trustees (see below). 

Formation o Coereing Company.—A new company shall be organized in 
Nebraska as Nye Schneider Jenks Co. or some similar name selected by the 
voting trustees to carry on the active business heretofore carried on by the 
five companies going into the plan. 

Each of these five companies is to transfer to the new company all of 
their net quick assets and to accept in payment therefor stock of the new 
company at par, which stock will represent the same assets as have been 
transferred, as the new company will start out with the total of these assets 
and with no liabilities. 

Stock in New Company to Be Deposited as Collateral.—Each of the com- 
panies will transfer the capital stock in the New Company so acquired to 
a trustee to be selected by the voting trustees, to be held as collateral 
security for the payment of the ex:iting bank debts of such company. sub- 
ject to the extension agreement. The trustee holding the same as collateral 


These 


shall vote at all meetings of the new company for the period of 5 years in 


accordance with the direction of Julius Barnes. 

New Credit, &c.—The bank creditors of the companies whose current 
assets are transferred to new company will agree, for 3 years, to extend 
credit to new company aggregating $2,250,000. Nye Schneider Fowler Co., 
Nebraska Elevator Co. and Central Granaries Co. will respectively lease to 
new company the real estate and elevators owned at a rental sufficient to 
pay interest upen the present outstanding bank debt of the respective com- 
panies, and an additional amount for each six months’ period of the lease 
equal to 5% upon the principal outstanding bank debt, such leases to run 
for six months renewable for the same periods as provided for the renewal 
of the existing principal debt of the respective companies. 

All of the stock of new company will be owned by Nye Schneider Fowler 
Co. either directly or through its subsidiaries which have turned over their 
liquid assets in payment for capital stock of new company. 

Extension of Present Indebtedness.—All creditor banks of the five com- 

anies shall extend the balance of the notes now held for six months at 7% 
[ateress. and upen the payment at maturity of the interest thereon and 5% 
of the principal of such respective notes, shall make similar extensions for 
six months’ periods, subject to like payment of interest and 5% upon the 
principal for the aggregate period of 3 years. The rate of interest to be 
paid shall not be more than 7% nor less than 6%. 

No dividends shall be declared upon the stock of the five subsidiary com- 
panies which shall reduce their respective net assets below the respective 
amounts thereof at the date of the adoption of this plan. No dividedns 
shall be declared upon the capital stock of Nye Schneider Fowler Co. until 
the present impairment of its capital stock shall have been made good, nor 
shall any dividend be declared upon its capital stock during the extension 
period of three years without the written consent of all creditor banks. 

Additional Collateral Credit.—The creditor banks will furnish additional 
money to the new company on warehouse receipts for grain in the terminal 
elevators at Fremont, Lincoln or Omaha, on the usual collateral basis, dur- 
ing the three-year extension period. All aggreements for extension of credit 
are upon the furnis of satisfactory audits by auditors selected 
from time to time by the bank creditors’ committee. 

Voting Trust.—Not less than-67% of the total capital stock of Nye 
Schneider Fowler Co., including the stock deposited with Julius H. Barnes, 
shall be transferred to Ralph Van Vechten, Julius H. Barnes and Walter W. 
Head, as voting trustees, to be held in a voting trust for five years from its 
formation. 

Failure to Carry Out Plan.—If the res ive Compontes fail to pay interest 
and 5% upon principal on the respective extended notes during the 3-year 
period, or if the audits shall disclose any considerable impairment of capital 
assets of any of the constituent companies or of the new company, all parties 





to the reorganization shall be released from further obligati 

the option, stock shall be returned to the respective stockholders and i 

their interests. 0 take such action as may be advisable to protect 
e present committee of bank’creditors shall be continued i 

for the three-year extension period above provided for. See V.1 13,0 teen . 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co.—Eriension of Bonds.— 
KE. A. Reed in a letter to J. P. Morgan & Oe who are het: 
ling the extension of $2,154,000 United States Telephone Co. 
7s and $2,676,000 Cuyahoga Telephone Co. 7s (see these 
companies), says in substance: 


The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. is part of the Bell system 
$25,000,000 Common stock, except directors’ qualifying acon, ote 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Company's property em- 
braces telephone exchanges in all of the large cities in Ohio, except Cincin- 
nati, and its extensive system of toll lines extends throughout most of the 


State. 
The $2,154,000 United States Telephone Co. Ist Mtge. b 
direct first marten lien the property formerly owned > that, company in 
Ohio. This first lien secures the principal of the bonds and 5% of the 7% 
et ete the ee | % Roy A a one sp junior to the lien of the 
refunding mortgage bonds o e o State Teleph ‘ : 
way | vane by the United States Telephons oy we ae eee 
The $2,676,000 Cuyahoga Telephone Co. Ist Mtge. bonds cover as a 
direct first mortgage lien the property formerly owned by that company in 
Cleveland and vicinity. The first lien secures the principal of the bonds 
and 5% of the 7% interest, the remaining 2% of such interest being junior 
to the lien of the refunding mortgage bonds of Ohio State Telephone Co 
i propersy ey, oo 4 Cuyahoga Telephone Co. : 
arnings.—For the las years the income account of 
owned by Ohio Bell Telephone Co. has been as follows : a 
1916. i 1918. 1919. 1920. @ 


Gross income__.10,188,997 11,474,488 12,744,753 15,740,443 1 
Exp. and taxes... 8,103,955 9,597,755 11,359,059 13,915,093 18'E01 BBy 
Net avail. for int. 2,085,041 1,876,732 1.385.694 1.825.349 2'688'789 
The consolidated balance sheet of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. as’of Sept 20 
1921 shows plant and equipment of more than $78,000,000. contras with 
a total funded debt in the hands of the public of $13,870,000. The bonds 
outstanding are followed by $19,570,000 unsecured notes held by American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and by $35,225,000 in stock, of which $10 ,225.- 
000 is Preferred stock held by investors.—V. 113, p. 1582, 1367. ee 


Owen Magnetic Motor Car Corp.—Receiver’s Sale.— 
James A. Freeman's Sons, auctioneers, Philadelphia, will sell the entire 
yore. == real estate, machinery and equipment on Nov. 5 at 
orty Fo 


Luzerne County, Pa. The sale is pursuant of 
U. 8. District Court for the District of Delaware.—V. 111, p.994— ahiiaaes 


Packard Motor Car Co.—Prices Cut.— 
A reduction of $625 in the price of all models of the Packard sin " 
haem eee en ag ah i te runabout and pA ay = 
ormerly $2,975, will now ,350. e coupe price is $3, 
sedan is $3.350. the old rate being $3,975. . oo. 1ae Gas ae 
e origina ce o e single six touring car when brought out abo 
poor ago was $3. ,640. That was reduced on Nov. 1 1920 o. $2,975, era 
as been maintained up to the present. The new price of $2,350 represertts 
a reduction, therefore, of $1,290 in less than a year. On July 5 last the 
sedan was reduced from $4,250 to $3,975 and the recent cut represents a 
reduction of $900 in Jess than four months, The price of the twin six re- 
mr . ident AL nae Macaul i h 
esiden van Macauley, commenting on the price reduction says: — 
‘‘We have decided to try the experiment not only of maintaining’ but 
increasing, during the winter months, the rate of production which has 
obtained during the summer, This will be accomplished by the deep cut 
in prices. One of the chief considerations impelling us is that we may expect 
in this way to do more toward relieving unemployment than by any other 
nethod. Relief of various sorts is to be commended, but what the American 
public needs and wants is work. The difficulty aggravating unemploy- 
ment conditions in the motor industry is that the winter season is a sroatie- 
ing when production normally is reduced to the minimum. e expect 
ane A to ee the number of our employees during the winter. 
—vV. ~~ * . 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich.—New Officers.— 
O. W. Smith has been elected President, succeeding James E. Bartlett. 
Norman H. F. McLeod, has been elected Treasurer, succeeding Ernest 
a. Sam. Spe has been elected Secretary to succeed Harry B. Mason.— 
; ,p. . 


yenn Seaboard Steel Corp.— To Increase Capital, &c.— 
e stockholders vote Nov. 14 on increasing the authorized 
stock from 350,000 shares to 700,000 shares, no value. = 
Other things to be voted on are (1) The alteration of the certificate of 
ae by changing paragraph numbered ‘‘Fourth”’ to read as follows: 
‘* The amount of stated capital with which corporation will begin business 
is $1,000 and the corporation will carry on business with a stated capital which 
shall not be less than the aggregate amount of the preference to which all 
issued and outstanding stock having a preference as to principal is entitled 
and in addition thereto the sum $5 in respect to every have of stock issued 
and outstanding other than stock having a preference as to principal and 
such additional amount as from time to time may be transferred thereto.’’ 
(2) Authorizing the issuance of certain shares of stock to acquire the entire 
issued and outstanding capital stock of Titusville Forge Co. of Maryland, 
upon such terms and conditions as the directors may approve. 
(3) Authorizing the issuance and sale from time to time, of all or an rt 
of unissued shares of stock as directors may determine.—V. 112, p. 27By. 


Peabody Coke Co.—Acquisition, &c.— 
See Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co. below. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago.—New Plant.— 

The new $18,000,000 gas plant went into operation Oct. 20. The plant 
is built in two sections enabling production of both coal and water gas. 
The water gas plant has a capacity of 26,000,000 cu. ft. daily and the 
coal gas section 14,000,000 cu. ft. daily. The plant is constructed so as 
to iar, an ultimate production of 150,000,000 cu. ft. daily with additional 
units. Chicago id haan Coke Co. owns the plant and will operate it 
for Peoples Gas. nder the contract the plant will eventually become the 
property ef Peoples Gas without additional] outlay.—V. 113, p. 1162. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Co.—Larnings—Trustee.— 

Years ending June 30— 1920-21. 1919-20. 

$10,548,573 $23,011,210 
1,857,873 865,438 


$12,406,446 $23,876,648 
11,634,538 20,039,954 


$771,908 $3,836,695 
111,776 194,208 
Total profit $883,684 $4,030,904 


Neal Rantoul has been elected a trustee to succeed the late Charles P. 
Bowditch .—V. 112, p. 2649. 


Pierce Oil Corporation.—Half-Yearly Statement.—The 
company reports as follows for itself and its subsidiary cos.: 
Comparative Balance Sheet June 30 1921, including Subsidiary Companies. 

[After depletion, depreciation and reserves.) 
June 30'21. Dec.31°20. June 30°21. Dec.31°20. 
$ $ TAabiltites— 7 $ 
as 708,639 1,134,374| Notes payable.... 4,629,956 3,504,946 
Notes receivable. 44,006 35,996 | Trade acceptances 40,595 
Accts. receivable... 3,419,622 4,289,159) Accounts payable. 2,946,560 4,069,236 
Inventories 10,081,813 12,465,322 | Capital stock 38,747,831 38,747,831 
Deferred charges... 242,143 463,584 | Capital surplus_.__§3,486,022 3,486,022 
Capital investm’t.41,383,782 40,396,773 | Oper. yo hanna 8,977,173 
Pf. div. ($600,000) 
Total assete__..55,880,003 58,785,208 
Total liabilities_55,880,003 58,785,208 
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Profit and Loss Statement for Six Months ended June 30 1921. 
Inventory loss (quantities on above dates being approx. equal) -. $2,383,510 
Depletion, depreciation and reserves 992,258 





$3,375,768 
2,348,133 





Operating profit after payment of interest on borrowed money 
but before providing for depletion, depreciation, reserves and 
inventory losses as shown on above balance sheet $1,027,635 
—V. 113, D. 1258. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.—Plan.— 
See Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., below and V. 113, p. 1258. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd.—Plan.— 

The stockholders in general meeting Oct. 12 approved a reorganization of 
the company, including a reduction of the capital stock. New agreements 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. of Minneapolis, which holds aJl properties 
of the Pillsbury-Washburn Co. under a 20-year lease execu in 1909 
were also approved. Compare V. 113, p. 1258. 

Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., Stamford, Conn.— 
Stock Offered.—Harvey Fisk & Sons, Ine.,. are offering, at 
$15 per share, 50,000 shares Capital Stock (no par value). 
Total authorized, 200,000 shares; outstanding as of Oct. 14 
1921, including this offering, 182,788 shares. Company has 
no preferred stock or funded debt. 


Data from Letter of Pres. W. H. Bowes, Stamford, Conn., Oct. 8% 


Company.—lIs incorp. in Delaware. Is engaged in the manufacture o. 
the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter, the ‘‘Universal’’ postmarking and can 
celing machines, bank check endorsing machines, commercia) counting 
machines, &c. Manufacturing plant at Stamford, Conn. The Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter machine represents more than 18 years of continuous 
development. Company is successor to Universal Stamping Machine Co., 
whose ‘‘Universal’’ stamping and canceling machines have been in use in 
the post offices of the U. 8., Canada, Great Britain, Japan, India and other 
countries for many i. 

Purpose.—Two additional buildings on company’s property are being 
equipped with machinery, and part of the proceeds from sale of stock will 
be used to equip the plant for an immediate minimum capacity of 1,000 
postage meter machines per year. 

Pitney-Bowes Postage eler Machine.—Is a device for metering and 
printing postage Girectly on mail matter. It obviates the use of adhesive 
postage stamps on commercial mai]. It is the first and only machine 
authorized by the Post Office Department, conforming to the special rules 
and regulations, issued under date of Dec. 28 1920, governing the use of ‘‘a 
device having a detachable printing and recording mechanism to be set by 
the Postmaster, and which automatically locks when impressions paid for 
are e usted.”” The company commenced delivering postage meter 
machines on Aug. 6 1921. 

Patents Owned PO ayy 4 owns all of the patents and exclusive rights in 
the U. 8. and Canada of the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter. Company also 
owns all of the U. S. and Canadian business, patents and exclusive rights in 
those countries for the ‘‘Universal’’ postmarking and stamp-canceling 
machine, bank check endorsing machines, commercial counting machines, 


&c. 

Estimated Earnings .—A survey of the large mailers of the U. 8. indicates 
a ready market for at least 10,000 of the high speed model ‘‘A’’ machines. 
The sale of that number of machines (without meters) at present selling 
price, would produce a gross income of $13,500,000. The annual rental of 
meters for 10,000 machines, at the present rental price, would produce a 
yearly income of $2,400,000, or an annual income available for dividends 
of about $13 per share on the present outstanding stock. 

(The company has issued a booklet describing the postage meter.] 


Pittsburgh Steel Co.—Dividends—Annual Report.— 

ty hy, A year 1920-21 the company paid out of earnings cash dividends 
of $840,000 or 6% (not 12%) on the enlarged Common stock, viz.: Oct. 1 
1920 and Jan. 1 1921, 2% each, and on April 1 and July 1 1921, 1% each. 

In July 1920 the company paid a 100% dividend in Common stock, 
which increased the outstanding Common stock from $7,000,000 to $14,- 
000,000, p< $100. See income account in last week’s ‘‘Chronicle,’’ page 
L778 an also under ‘‘Financial Reports’’ on a preceding page.—V. 113, 
Dp. ‘ 


Pittsburgh Tin Plate & Steel Co.—found Guilty.— 


Larkin C. Taylor, President of this company Oct. 25 was found guilty 
of conspiracy to cheat and defraud by a jury at Pittsburgh. Taylor was 
charged with using the mails to defraud and in stock promotion deals.— 
V.111, p. 2145, 1667. 


Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co.—New Sub. Co. &c.— 
The company in its application to the N. Y. Stock Exchange Sept. 20 
for authority to list $3,000,000 10-year 8% bonds, due May 15 1931, said: 
“Since March 17 192] the sempeny dissolved their subsidiaries, M. Alvarez 
& Co. and the Industrial Co. of Porto Rico, and transferred their businesses 
and assets under date of June 1 1921 to the New York-Tampa Cigar Co., 
incorp. May 13 1921 in Delaware, with an authorized Capital of $500,000 
ar $100) Pref. stock and 15,000 shares Common stock, no par value. 
he entire issue of Pref. stock and at least 60% of the Common stock will 
be acquired by and held by the Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co.; $451,- 
750 of the Pref. stock at par and all the Common stock have already been 
issued to the Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co. which expects to retain, 
all such Preferred and at least 60% of said Com. stock.—V. 113, p. 1478.4 


Potomac Electric Power Co., Wash., D. C.—Bonds 
Sold.—The National City Co. have sold at 98% and int., 
yielding 7.15%, $2,200,000 Gen. & Ref. Mtge. Gold Bonds 
Series A 7%, due 1941. 


Dated Oct. 1 1921, due Oct. 1 1941. Int. payable A. & O. at National 
City Bank, New York, trustee, without deduction of normal Federal 
income tax up to 2%. Denom. $100, $500 and $1,000 (c*&r*), $1,000, 
$5,000 and meltipies of $5,000. Red. on any int. date on 30 days’ notice 
at 10744 during first 5 years, at 105 during the next 10 years and at 103 
during the last 5 years prior to maturity. Mortgage provides for semi- 
annual payments of 4% of the bonded debt into a sinking fund for the 
yarchecs or redemption and cancellation of Gen. & Ref. Mtge. bonds. 

addition, a general reserve fund will roquss an amount equal to at least 
5% of the bonded debt to be used annually for the adequate maintenance 
and replacement of the property. 


Data from Letter of Pres. W. F. Ham, Washington, D. C., Oct. 1921. 


Company .—Does entire commercial electric light and power business in 
the city of Washington and adjoining communities. Population estimated 
at 475,000. The principal power station has an installed capacity of 
117,000 aD. in modern electric generating equipment. Distribution system 
consists of about 1,100 duct miles of underground conduit in the principal 
portion of the District of Columbia and about 2,200 miles of overhead 
conductor in the balance of the territory served. Company renders service 
to about 50,000 customers. 

Purpose.—Proceeds will in part reimburse company for construction 
expenditures heretofore temporarily financed, and will supply addit.onal 
working capital. 

Capitalization Outstanding Upon Completion of Present Financing. 


Com. stock, paying 8% --$5,750,000|Gen.& Ref. M. Ser. A 7s_x$2,200,000 
Pref. stock, paying 8%--. 250,000) Under’g bds.,due’23to’36y10,559,000 


x The P. U. Commission has been petitioned for authority to issue $3,- 
600,000. The balance, $1,400,000, will be held in the treasury. Author- 
ized amount unlimited, additional bonds may be issued in series, with same 
or different interest rates, dates, maturities, &c as directors may determine. 

y The $10,559,000 underlying bonds consist of $1,700,000 Ist nisas- 5s, 
due 1929, $4,509,000 Consol. Mtge. 5s, due 1936 (excluding $791,000 
alive in sinking fund), $3,600,000 Gen. Mtge. 6s due 1923, and $750,000 
Gen. Impt. 6% Debentures due 1925 secured equally with the General 
Mortgage bonds. 

Additional Bonds.—Bonds of any series may be issued from time to time 
in equal amount to acquire or retire the $10,559,000 underlying bonds 
outstanding Oct. 1 1921, or to retire bonds of any series issued under the 
new Mtge. Additional bonds may also be issued for not exceeding 75% 








of actual and reasonable expenditures made subsequently to Oct. 1 1921 
for —_—— extensions, additions, &c., provided annual net earnings 
shall have been not less than twice the annual interest charges on all under- 
lying and Gen. & Ref. Mtge. bonds issued and proposed. 
Earnings 12 Mos. Ended Aug. 31— 1920. 1921. 

ERS BE itiktctentantiadmubitbbadednanniwh $4,074,191 $4,954,029 
Net, after operating expenses, maintenance & taxes 1,625,836 2,153,778 
Annual interest on $12,759,000 bonds requires 725,450 


Balance for depreciation, dividends, &c $1,428,328 


Valuation .—Reproduction cost of physical property was fixed by the P. U. 
Commission at $12,204,600 as at July 1 1914. New additions, &c., will 
bring the reproduction cost to more than $20,000,000. In addition, 
company has acquired for the sinking fund provided by its Consol. Mtge., 
$1,131,000 Washington Ry. & Electric Co. Consol. Mtge. 4s. Company 
refused to accept the va:uction of its properties as determined by the 
Commission, and has instituted proceedings in the Federal Court to obtain 
an increased valuation. 

Franchises.—Operates without competition, and its corporate powers 
and right to operate in the District of Columbia, in the opinion of counsel, 
are without limit as to duration. Company also distributes electric energy 
in a number of smaller communities outside of the District, under franchises 
which, with minor exceptions, are either without time limit or extend until 
at least 1939.—V. 113, p. 1770, 1162. 


Premier Motor Corp.—Trustee Wins Suit.— 

George M. Martin referee in a suit brought in the New York Supreme 
Court by the Equitable Trust Co. against the Premier Motor Corp. of N. Y., 
in a report has directed that judgment be awarded to the palintiff. His 
finding is in a petition of the plaintiff that the defendant be directed to 
pay the holders of notes held by the bank, as trustee under an indenture, a 
sum equitable and proper. 

It is aJleged by the plaintiff that on Nov. 1 1916 the defendant authorized 
the creation of an issue of $1,000,000 5-year 6% convertible secured notes 
to mature Nov. 1 1921. 

About Nov. 27 1916 the defendant, it is alleged, executed under its 
corporate sea) an indenture for $2,304,300 which was subsequently de- 
livered to the plaintiff as par value stock of the Premier Motor Corp. of Del. 

It is alleged that the indenture consisted of 8,403 preferred stock at $100 
a share; 14,640 common stock at $100 a share. and also other stock of the 
Premier Motor Corp. of Del., comprising 8,997 a nad 15,000 com- 
mon and several promissory notes held by the defendant against the Del- 
aware corporation, payable exclusively to the defendant. 

Immediately upon the transfer of this indenture, the plaintiff became 
trustee of the fund, and that in this capacity, it is said, held 8,643 shares of 
preferred and 14,663 shares of common and also promissory notes valued at 
$545,000 payable to the defendant on demand. The plaintiff alleges 
that the defendant subsequently surrendered notes to the amount of 
$125,000, paying $63,000 of the principal, and then made an additional 
payment, the outstanding indebtedness amounting to $437,000 on the 
notes. 

The defendant, it is said, subsequently defaulted in interest payments 
on the notes. The plaintiff asked that the defendant be directed to account 
for all the property subject to the lien of the indenture held by the trust 
company. The defendant, prior to the appointment of the referee, ad- 
mitted it authorized the issuance of the indenture, but denies it failed to 
make proper payments.—V. 112, p. 1747, 1874. 


Producers & Refiners Corp.—Annual Report.— 
Condensed Consolidated Statement of Income & Profit & Loss for the Year 
Ended May 31 1921. 

Gross earnings (including $235,328 other income credits)______- $15,569,111 
Cost and expenses -_. 12 
Depreciation and Amortization 





$2,414,852 
300,996 
$2,113,857 
4,613,292 

rior to June 
521: total. 2,546,835 
3,957,179 
27,000 
33,160 





Gross income 
Interest expenses, $240.996: Fed. income taxes year ended May 
31 1921 (est.), 360,000; total 


Net income before providing for depletion 

Earned surplus, June 1 1920 

Add realized portion of appreciation in oil reserves 
1 '20, $1,062,314; for yr. end. May 31 ’21, $1,4 

Unrealized portion of appreciation in oil reserves 

Appreciation of real estate 

Donated stock, unrealized portion 

Acquisition of stocks of other companies 

DT Nodotntcoussatedkbute sr ehdasiei all ih a dip daedacabentets ou dis nied deine 


3 
146,111 
Total surplus $13,437 436 
Deduct provision for depletion based on cost; $518,183; based 
on appreciation by discovery, $1,484,521 , $2,002,704 
Dividends on Pref. stk., $207,336; on Common, $850,240; total. 1,057,577 
abandoned and sold 894,3 
Securities written down___.___.__-_- te re Pea 
Good-will written off 
Other deductions 
Adjustments through consolidation 


Surplus May 31 1921 $7 431,701 

ote.—There have been eliminated in the above statement amounts 
furnished oy ee company as representative of inter-company earnings and 
expenses which have been accepted by us without verification, as such 
amounts do not affect the results.—V. 113, p. 1779 


Pullman Co.—Review of Annual Report—Outlook.— 
Hayden, Stone & Co. in their market letter of Oct. 7 reviewing the 
annual report for the fiscal year July 31 1921 (V. 113, p. 1466, 68) say: 


Operating Results in Year 1920-21—Dividend Record, 


The first and most obvious impression received from a casual examination 
of the annual statement is, of course, that for the first time in 21 years 
Pullman did not earn its entire 8% dividend on the present $120,000.000 
capital stock. For 48 years Pullman has been a consistent dividend payer 
and during all this nearly half century, with the single exception of 1899, 
the annual return has been 8% or better. In addition, Pullman has from 
time to time distributed stock dividends, a payment of 36% having been 
made in 1906 and 20% in 1910. “s to dividends declared payable Nov. 15 
1921 and Feb. 15 1922, see V. 113, p. 1779.] 

It is, therefore, evident that in having earned but $5 10 per share on its 
$120,000 ,000 stock in the late fiscal year,Puliman has bowed to the most 
serious reversal in earning capacity in its long and successful career. A 
little examination of the brief information contained in the annual statement 
makes evident the particular cause of the temporary slump in earning power. 

During the 12 months to July 31 last Pullman operated its parlor. sleeping 
and dining cars for 11 months for its own account. The first month of the 
late fiscal year Aug. 1920 Pullman received a month's guaranty under the 
Transportation Act. This fixed contract with the Director-General called 
for $11,750,000 per annum, the average of the three years prior to the 
beginning of Government control in 1918. The car results of the July 31 
year may, therefore, be stated as follows: 

Results from the Operation Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 
Government compensation (Aug. 1920) | 
Gross car receipts, 11 months to July 31 1921---...---------- 

















Balance net profit 1,3 
i eee Ce Cle. ..  cabeseodsecnecoséoesabaebe 6§ 267 .558 


Final net from car operation $173,803 

In other words, after depreciation car operation in the July 31 1921 year 
did a bit better than to breakeven. Pullman has not stated its car deprecia- 
tion in its annual reports since 1917, when it amounted to $6,170,584. In 
the 10 years to July 31 1917 the annual depreciation charge on cars averaged 
$6,400,000, or $64,000,000 for the period. There has always been a latent 
impression that Pullman had a large item of concealed profits in its heavy 
depreciation charge. In fact, it is noteworthy that all of this $6,267,558 
depreciation charge and more seems to have gone into cars and equipments 
the book value of which on July 31 1920 was $76,662,128 and on July 31 
1921 $84,157,041. an increase of $7 494,913. 

Consequently, while the income from car results felt the burden of this 
heavy depreciation charge, the cash represented by the deduction from 
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income was expended on physical assets capable in normal times of, sub- 
stantial earning power. 


Earnings from Manufacturing and Miscellaneous Sources. 
Fortunately for Pullman, its manufacturig business and miscellaneous 
income in the late year reached the largest total attained in many years. 
The exact figure was $5,947.181, as compared with only $2,769,177 in the 
July 31 1920 year and $3,689,935 in 1919. This manufacturing and other 
income was in fact, probably the largest in the company’s history and 
amounted to 5% on the stock. In the previous 10 years this income did 
not average quite 2% on the stock. 
Pullman officials have insisted, and probably with justice, that there 
was a sharp line of demarcation between its manufacturing and Pullman 
car business. Each it was claimed should stand on its own feet. 


Efforts to Secure More Equitable Division of Rates. 

It is, undoubtedly, a fact that the 50% surcharge on Pullman rates, all 
of which goes to the railroads and the March 1921 increase in Pullman fares 
of 20% have restricted the use of Pullman equipment. These increases 
were greater than the traffic could bear. For practically all of 1921 Pull- 
man gross receipts have been 10 or 12% less than in 1920. despite the 
20% rate increase, half of which goes to the Pullman Co. Furthermore, 
the net figures from _car operation have been showing red pretty regularly 
since Jan. 1. This has led to a move to secure a more equitable division 
of rates from the railroads, an effort which gives some promise of being 
successful. Pullman’s investment in its car business is relatively more 
than four times its investment in manufacturing. 

Pullman is, of course, in splendid financial position, as is attested by its 
$20,000,000 cash balance and $33,000,000 of net quick assets. In a sense 
it is a victim of circumstances. Lower rates and a fairer division with 
the roads should help in restoring the lost equilibrium. [The pendin 
legislation for revision of the Federal tax law as now contemplated woul 
do away with the tax of 8% on the company’s transportation earnings but 
would not disturb the 50% surcharge on Pullman rates which was estab- 
lished Aug. 26 1920 under order handed down by the I.-S. C. Commission 
on July 29 1920. This surcharge is considered inequitable and as a traffic 
killer disadvantageous to the railroads as well as to the company itself. 
Lower wages’ relief from the surcharge and a revival of car building, now at 
a low ebb, should eventually relieve the present strain. In the meantime 
what ‘“‘hidden assets,’’ if any there may be, as a source of strength and divi- 
dend income, is a matter of speculation.—Ed. ‘‘Chronicle.’’] 


Reported Negotiating for Acquisition of Haskell & Barker— 

Chicago dispatches state that negotiations for the purchase of the Haskell 
& Barker Car Co., Inc., by the Pullman Co. are under way but have not 
as yet reached a state for presentation to the directors of the companies. 
The reports state that committees have been appointed by the two com- 
panies to work out plans for the merger. 

Pres. John 8S. Runnell of the Pullman Co. is quoted :‘‘Rumors of this 
sort have been in circulation at intervals during the past two or three years, 
There is no more basis for the reports now than there has been in the past. 


Final Settlement With U. 8. Railroad Administration.— 
See U.S. RR. Administration under ‘‘RailJroads’’ above.—V.113. p. 1779. 


Punta Alegre Sugar Co.—Asks Sugar Tariff Hearing.— 

On behalf of the company and others, Edward F. Atkins has forwarded 
an open letter to Senator Boies Penrose of the Senate Finance Committee, 
in part as follows: 

“On behalf of the company, the Soledad Sugar Co., the Caracas Sugar 
Co., the San Augustin Sugar Co., and other American interests in Cuba, I 
write requesting a hearing by your committee before it takes any action 
ww any bill either extending or making permanent the present sugar 
schedule. 

‘“‘American investments in Cuba are estimated to exceed, in the aggre- 
gate, $1,000,000,000, and the entire welfare of Cuba is dependent upon its 
sugar and tobacco crops and its trade relations with the United States. 

“*T would call to your attention that conditions in Cuba have become so 
desperate that, pursuant to a governmental decree, the President of Cuba 
appointed a commercial mission to present to our Government the condi- 
tions now existing in the island. In a memorandum to our Secretary of 
State this mission stated that ‘irreparable losses and damages might be 
occasioned by the continued existence of the Emergency Tariff Act. and that 
the Act is irreparably detrimental, if not destructive, of the chief industry 
of Cuba, upon which the economic stability of its Government depends, 
and that if the Act continues in force, not only will the trade and commerce 
of the United States with Cuba be jeopardized, but also the tremendous 
capital invested by Americans in Cuba will be imperiled.’ "—V. 113, p. 1571. 


Pure Oil Co.—Acquisition.— 

It is understood that the company has purchased $2,000,000 of treasury 
stock of the Humphreys interests in Texas, known as the Humphreys-Mexia 
Co. and the Humphreys-Texas Co., for a consideration of $7,000,000. 
The laying of an 8-inch pipe line connecting the various pumping stations 
with a collecting station near Galveston will be started at once. It will be 
Merc 134 miles in length and will cost about $3,500,000.—V. 

3, DP. 1779. 


Regina Co., Rahway, N. J.—Receivership.— 
This company, one of the oldest music box and phonograph manufactur- 
ing concerns in the country, has been forced into a receivership on the 
etition of three of its creditors. John A. Bernhard and Willis J. Desnoyer 
ave been appointed receivers. Liabilities are stated as $825,000 and the 
assets approximate $500,000 


Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co.—New Control.— 

Frank E. Peabody, of Pittsburgh, and associates have acquired control 
of the Reilly-Peabody Coke Co. and the American Coke Co. through the 
transfer of stock owned by E. S. Reilly and L. P. Monahan. 

Mr. Peabody has been selected Pres. of the Peabody Coke Co., which 
is a successor to the Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co., and the company’s Capital 
stock has been increased to $2,000,000. 

The American Coke Corp. has a Capital stock of $3,000,000 and operates 
the Orient plant in Fayette County, with 480 coke ovens, the American 
No. 1 with 142 ovens and the American No. 2 with 240 ovens, all producing 
Connellsville coke. W. Russell Car, Uniontown, is V.-Pres., and L. A. 
Quinlivan, Asst. Sec.-Treas. Mr. Peabody, who takes the office of Pres., 
has been serving as Sec.-Treas. 

The voting interests in the Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co. and the American 
Coke Co. were formerly held by Eugene S. Reilly and L. P. Monahan. 
a, yma | da been transferred to Mr. Peabody and associates. 
=o . , Dp. oO. 


Republic Rubber Co.—Fztension—Operations.— 

The application of C. H. Booth, receiver, to have the receivership 
extended for a definite period to facilitate making of contracts and conduct 
of the business, has been granted in part by Judge D. C. Westenhaver in 
Federal Court. 

ey Westenhaver entered an order authorizing Mr. Boota to continue 
operation of the plant and property until further order of the court and 
directed that no contracts for purchase of raw materia] be entered into for 
longer than a six months period. 

e receiver’s application sought an order extending his powers until 
Oct. 1 1922 on the ground that all business was transacted on contract 
and the uncertainty in regard to continuance of his powers made it difficult 
to obtain such contracts. 

The first three months’ operation under Receiver C. H. Booth resulted in 
an oe loss of $131,000. Of this total but $16.000 was operating !oss. 
The balance was represented by a further $75,000 depreciation in inventory 
and $40,000 set up for contingency reserves.—V. 113, p. 1478, 300. 


Riordon Co., Ltd.—Seeks Year’s Extension from Creditors. 
The company, through Carl Riordon, has applied to the trustee, acting 
on behalf of the pears creditors, for a year’s extension of time for 
ayment of its debts. meeting of the creditors has been called for 
ov. 17 to consider this proposal. 
The purpose of the des extension is that the company may continue 
jag interruption the operation of the Kipawa plant, which was begun 


Pres. Carl Riordon in his letter to creditors says in subst. 


”" The company believes that the opening of its mills as required to meet 
the demands for their output is of utmost importance to all persons interes- 
ted in its affairs. The opening of the Kipawa mill has now been decided 
upon, orders for its outputs are being taken and preparations for its opera- 
tion are in active progress, and it is desired to avoid anything that might 
tend to interrupt them. 





For this purpose the company desires that its creditors refrain from 
pursuing their claims for the time being. An extension of three months 
was voted unanimously at the meeting held Aug. 19 1921. A few creditors, 
however, have failed to observe this extension, and it is, therefore, essential 
to have it made formal as discussed at the meeting. 

In submitting this proposal for formal extension, the company suggests 
an extension of a full year to Nov. 19 1922, since it is clear that nothing 
less will be adequate. At the same time the proposal vests in the committee 
selected by the creditors a right of termination on 30 days’ notice at any 
time, so that the committee of the creditors will at all times be able to 
restore to the creditors their freedom of action, should the committee feel 
that circumstances require it. 

Although the proposed extension cannot bind the secured creditors, and 
no assurance can be extended on this subject, the company will use its’ 
best efforts to obtain the forbearance of such creditors, including among 
therh — nay gg o 

e George A. Fuller Co. recently filed claims against the company in 
the Superior Court at Montreal. The statement contains two ieeine, one 
of $261,217, and the other of $652,628, making up the total specified in the 
writ of $913,845 as due for work and materials on two contracts for the 
building and altering of a suJphite plant, now in charge of the Riordon Co. 
Pt gre ae F nap we of Ag: ay Court in Sept. last gave 

udgment agains e company for $8,795 in favor of W. A. Marshall & 
Co., Ltd.]—V. 113, p. 1061, 737. 


Root & Van Dervoort Engineering Co.— Statement. 


See Root & Van Dervoort Corp. under ‘‘Financial Reports’’ above.— 
V. 113, p. 1583. = V 


R. & V. Motor Co.—Financial Statement.— 


See Root & Van Dervoort Corp. under ‘Financial Reports’’ above.— 
V.111, p. 2529. ports’ above 


Royal Dutch Co.—Union Oil Control.— 

It is reported that officials of the Union Oil Co. of Delaware and the 
Royal Dutch Co. have reached an agreement whereby control of the Union 
Oil Co. will pass to the Royal Dutch. The Union Oil Co., it is stated, 
within the next few days will issue an official call for a special stockholders’ 
meeting to approve the plan. : 

It is sta that the plan, as tentatively outlined, provides for the for- 
mation of an American holding company for the properties of the two 
organizations. All properties of the Union Oil Co. of Delaware, except 
two in the eastern fields, are to go into the new company. All of the Royal 
Dutch American properties, but one, are to be included. 

Nothing definite as to the set-up of the new company in the way of shares 
or classes of stock to be outstanding are available. However, Royal Dutch 
is to ~ ¥- A far a majority interest, running, according to some statements, 
as gn as 4U%.- 

Properties of the Royal Dutch in this country, which are to be taken in, 
it is stated, include the Shell Co. of Calif., a big producer and refiner, 
Matador Oil, a producer in Wyoming and the Roxana Petroleum, producing 
in the Mid-Continent field with a pipe line to the St. Louis refinery. 

Compare article in ‘‘Journal of Commerce’’ Oct. 28 giving lists of sub- 
sidiaries of Royal Dutch-Shell combine.—V. 113, p. 1779. 


Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, I1l.—Bonds Offered. 
—Elston, Allyn & Co., Chicago, are offering at par and iat., 
$500,000 Ist Mtge. 8% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds. 


Dated Oct. 11921. Due Oct. 11931. Int. payable A. & O. at Spring- 
field Marine Bank, Springfield, Il]., trustee, or Merchants Loan & Trust 
Co., Chicago, without deduction for normal Federal income tax not in 
excess of 2%.  Denom. $1,000, $500 and $100 (c*). Red. upon 45 days’ 
notice on any interest date at 110 and inteerest. 

Sinking Fund.—Indenture provides for a sinking fund payable in semi- 
annual installments beginning April 1 1922, sufficient to retire $50,000 
bonds annually at not over 105 and int. 


Data from Letter of Jacob Bunn, President, Springfield, Oct. 15. 

Company .—Incorp.in 1899. Manufactures alternating and direct current 
watt-hour and ampere-hour meters, rotating standards, dial mechanisms, 
circuit breakers, shunts,.and electric switchboard and meter auxiliaries. 

Company has factories at Springfield, Ill.:; Toronto, Can.: London, 
Eng.; and Osaka, Japan; with sales branches in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Paris and Rio de Janeiro, and 25 other 
important centres in the United States and Canada. 


Sales and Net Profits for Calendar Years 1916 to 1920, and 8 Months 1921. 
1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. ‘°21 (8mo) 


$ 
pet nates, - - 1,251,356 1,820,759 2,006,094 2,365,939 2,946,769 1,607,323 
Net, ore 
Fed.taxes 229,589 324,230 316,119 409,284 188,555 134,931 
221.416 167,799 277,608 146,732. 103,378 


Net after 

Fed.taxes 225,099 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Possible Merger.— 

Pres. D. A. Schulte Oct. 26, stated: ‘‘We are considering a proposition 
from the United Retail Stores [which controls the United Cigar Stores Co. 
of America and United Retail Candy Stores, Inc.] but have not accepted 
terms. Iam willing to confirm the report that negotiations are under way.”’ 

President Schulte Oct. 27 gave out the following: 

**When interviewed ila ibe, 27] David A. Schulte, Pres. of the Schulte 
Retail Stores Corp., said that the statement he made yesterday had been 
misconstrued. He denied that the United were buying out Schulte and 
affirmed, on the contrary, that the negotiations now pending were for a 
consolidation whereby the Schulte interests would gain control of the United 
Cigar Stores, in which event David A. Schulte would be President of both 
companies. Mr. Schulte also stated that the deal was far from being closed 
and could never be closed except as above stated. Finally, Mr. Schulte 
affirmed that whether the deal was closed or not, the Schulte Stores would 
continue under their present policy, and under control of their present or- 
ganization.”’ 

It is stated that the Whelan-Duke interests have no intention whatever 
of giving up control] of the United Cigar Stores and that the proposal now 
under consideration contemplates the forming of a new noses corporation, 
which would assume control of both corporations and in which stock would 
be issued in ratio to present holdings. It is pointed out that the combined 
organization would have something like 2,200 stores, and that sharp com- 
petition would not only be eliminated, but that a considerable saving 
would be represented in overhead. 

It is stated that both the United Cigar Stores and the Schulte Stores will 
retain their identities. An announcement regarding the negotiations 
is expected early next week.—V. 113, p. 1683, 1162. 


Shattuck Arizona Copper Co.—F£arnings.— 

The report for the quarter ended Sept. 30 last shows: development ex- 
pense $64,290: administrative expense and taxes, $7,177; total, $76,467; 
net development returns, $20,857: interest, $9,953; total, $30,810; net 
deficit for the quarter, $45,657.—V. 113, p. 737. 


Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp.—<Statys, &c.— 


See Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. below. 


Southern Agricultural Tank Line.—‘Status, &c.— 
See Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. below. 


Southern Counties Gas Co.—Pref. Stk. for Customers.— 

The company recently offered to its customers $1,250,000 8% Cumul. 
Pref. stock at $99 per share. Subscriptions may also be made in monthly 
installments of $10 or $100 per share.—V. 112, p. 1748. 


Standard Bolt Corp., Columbus, 0.—Bonds Offered.— 
Ohio Nationa] Bank and City National Bank, Columbus, are offering 
at 100 and int.. $575,000 1st mtge. 8% Serial Gold bonds. Bonds are 
dated Oct. 1 1921 and are due serially Oct. 1 1923to1931. Denom.$1,000 
and $500 (c*). Ohio National Bank, Columbus, O., trustee. Free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax not exceeding 2%. 
The Standard Bolt Corp. is a Delaware corporation and succeeds Stand- 
ard Bolt Co., incorp. in Ohio in 1916 Business bolt and nut industry. 
Company is a close corporation, having only three substantial stockholders. 
Net operating earnings, available for int. & Federal taxes have nas 
follows: 1916 (4 months’ oper.), $42,656; 1917, $170,631; 1918, $61.550; 
1919, $136.122: 1920, $137,982. Justin C. Burns, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
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Tennessee Copper Co.—Output, &c.— 
See TennesseeiCopper & Chemica! Corp. below.—V. 107, p. 1389. 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp.—Listing— 
Subsidiary Companies—Earnings, &c.— , 

The New York Stock Exchange has authorized the listing of 794,224 
shares of Common stock no ~ value in exchange for outstanding stock 
trust certificates therefor; with authority to add 5,776 shares of such stock 
on official notice from time to time that the same have been issued either in 
exchange for stock trust certificates, for common stock of the Tennessee 
Copper Co., or on official notice of issuance and payment or in full, making 
the total applied for 800,000 shares. 

Certificates of Common stock will be deliverable on and after Oct. 31 at 
Columbia Trust Co., 60 Broadway, New York, the depositary and agent 
of the voting trustees. fc 

Corporation pursuant to plans to enter into the fertilizer business, caused 
to be organiz the Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp (incorp. Aug. 2 
1919) in Virginia, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000 par 3100. The 
entire capital has been purchased by Tennessee Copper & Chemica] Corp. 
for cash at par. The funds derived from the saie were used to purchase a 
building site, consisting of 56.7 acres of land at East Point (Atlanta), Ga. 
and the erection of a modern acidulating plant, having a nominal] rated 
capacity of 100.000 tons of acid phosphate per year, and it is now engaged 
in the manufacture of acid phosphate at that plant. The Southern Agricul- 
tural Chemicai Corp. has also purchased a building site consisting of 41.75 
acres for an additional acidulating plant in Hamilton County (Cincinnati 
District), O., (the construction of which has not yet been begun) and 1,- 
715.44 acres of phosphate rock-bearing ground in Polk County, Fla. Of 
these rock properties 1,246 acres were purchased by the Tennessee Copper 
and Chemica] Corp., which in part payment therefor issued to the seller its 
nine promissory notes aggregating $449,000, all payable July 1 1929, and to 
secure the payment of said notes it executed and delivered a purchase money 
mortgage covering the said property. 

On Aug. 16 1920, Corporation also caused _ to be organized the Southern 
Agricultural Tank Line in Ga., with an authorized capital of $1,000,000 

ar $100, all of which has been purchased by the Tennessee Copper & Chem- 
cal Corp. for cash at par. It was organized to acquire and operate tank 
cars to be used in the delivery of sulphuric acid produced by the Tennessee 
Copper Co. at Copperhill, Tenn., and box cars to be used by the Southern 
Agricultural Chemica) Corp. in the movement of phosphate rock from Florida 
to its East Point plant. he Tank Line is now engaged in the transaction 
of this business. It has purchased and now owns 175 converted refrigerator 
cars (150 being of 50,000 pounds capacity and 25 of 60,000 pounds), and 
384 standard gauge tank cars of from 6,000 to 8,000 gallons capacity. 
The Tank Line from date of incorporation to Aug. 31 1921, has made net 
earnings of $153,076 - of which a dividend (No. 1) of $50,000 being $5 

share, has been paid. 

Pi utput.—The output of Tennessee Copper Co. for 1919 and 1920 was: 

1919 Copper 10,414,815 pounds; sulphuric acid 266,627 tons. 

1920 Copper 10,358,237 pounds; sulphuric acid 333,629 tons. ma 

The indicated output for 1921 is 8,127,296 pounds copper and 236,707 
tons of sulphuric acid. 


Consolidated Income Account for 8 Months ended Aug. 31 1921. 
Rentals and mileage of cars, $132,927; sales, $3,420,763. -.------$3,553,691 
PE ccinchtheenddbeensoncereascsesoucsoncece 3,023,590 


Gain in operation, $530,101; miscellaneous income, $35,099; 
interest, $220,128; gain on purchase of bonds for redemp- 
tion, $17,184; total income 

Miscellaneous expenses, $136,533; adjustment of inventory 
to market value, $94,782: interest on bonds, $47,505; other 
interest, $184,551; depreciation, $297,651 





802,512 


761,022 
$41,489 


1,115,709 
14,539 


$1,142,659 





Net profit , 

Balance Jan. 1 1921, $1,063,839; discount on bonds redeemed, 
$51,870 

es i 1... ee aeedrsotecsescnnonabewne 





Earned surplus Aug. 31 1921 


—V. 113, p. 1780 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Valuation.— 


The valuation of the company’s property tor rate-making purposes has 
been set at $13,749,398 by the Minnesota RR. & Warehouse Commis- 
sion. The company’s figure was set at $20,575,131. em 

In his investigations . F. Jurgensen, Engineer for the Commission, 
finds the total valuation of the company to be $14,573,796. To this he 
added organization expenses, working capital and going concern value, 
which brought the total to $16,736,006. Figuring this on a depreciation 
value, he finds the present value of the plant on the 84.4 % basis, $14,133,838 
This figure, he said, compares with the company’s figure of $21,150,423. 
From the $14,133,838 he finds that the proportion attributable to Minne- 
sota’s within-the-State business is 98.28% of the total, or $13,749,398, as 
compared with the company’s figure of $20,575,132.—V. 109, p. 79. 


Union Oil Co. of Dela.— Merger with Royal Dutch.— 
oyal Dutch Co. above. 

ee an of Utah in September last introduced a resolution calling 
on the Federal Trade Commission ‘‘to report all available information re- 
specting the control and ownership of the Union Oil Co., a corporation of 

elaware; the Union Oil Co., a corporation of California, and the Shell Oil 
Co., a corporation of California, concerning the holdings of such corpora- 
tions of oil lands in the State of California, and also all information avail- 
able concerning the relations of the said Shell Oil Co. of California to the 
said Union Oil Co. of Delaware and California, and all information concern- 
ing any prospective purchase of control of oil lands in California by fore 
corporations, or by corporations whose stockhoiders are not citizens of the 
United States.’’ The resolution was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce.—V. 113, p. 1780. 


United Cigar Stores Co. of America.—Larger Dividend. 


A dividend of 2% has been declared on the Common stock, payable 
Nev. 28 to holders of record Nov. 14. This distribution will make a total 
ef 12% paid in the first ten months of the current year. On Aug. 29 last, 
a dividend of 1 4 To was paid; in July 1 %;in June 2%; in March and April, 
1% each; and in Jan. and Feb. last, 144% each.—V. 113, p. 1584. 


United Cigar Stores, Ltd., Canada.— May Reorganize.— 

A letter sent to the shareholders calling a special meeting says in substance: 

‘‘The directors, in view of the financial position of the company and its 
subsidiaries, and the large indebtedness now outstanding, consider it 
mecessary to call a special general meeting for the purpose of considering 
some form of reorganization of the business of this company and its sub- 
sidiaries. At this meeting the directors will suggest the creation of an issue 
ef $1,500,000 10-year 7% gold bonds to be secured on the assets of this com- 
pany, and to be offered to the company's shareholders at'90, but such plans 
cannot be proceeded with unless the company is assured that shareholders 
will subscribe for at least $1,200,000 of these bonds, as under present finan- 
cial conditions the directors deem it impossible to sell these bonds in the 
open market. It is therefore essential that the directors be able to submit 
to the meeting a statement Fee Cop the amount of bonds for which the 
shareholders are willing to subscribe. . 

“Failing receipts of subscription for $1,200,000 bonds, the directors 
alternatively propose the reorganization of the business of this company 
and its aaieadiestion. such organization to take the form of a sale of all the 
assets of this company and its subsidiaries to a new company to be formed 
to acquire such assets and undertake the liabilities of your compnay and its 
iaiasion.——*¥ 112, p. 267. 


United Gas Improvement Co.—Gas Sales, &c.— 


ntity of gas manufactured and sold during the quarter ending 
Sept 3 "1921 total ed 3,172,832,.710 cu. ft. The amount’ of money col- 
lected for gas sold in that quarter, and some outstanidng money of previous 
quarters totalled $3,275,941. There was $818,967 due the city under 
terms of the gas works lease. This compares with $816,094 in the same 
quarter of 1920. ‘The total amount paid the city during the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 amounted zto $2,888,626, against,$2,758,772 in 1920.— 
V. 113, p.:1259, 1162., 


United Profit Sharing Corp., N. Y.—£ztra Dividend.— 
A semi-annual! dividend of 5% and an extra of 5% have been declared on 
the outstanding capital stock (par 25 cents) both payable Dec. 1 to holders 

















of record Nov. 4. In Jan. and June last and in June 1920 extras of 5% each 
were paid, compared with 15% extra in Dec. 1919 and 5% in June 1919 
and Dec. 1918.—V. 112, p. 2092. 


United Retail Stores Corp.—Possible Merger.— 
See Schulte Retail Stores Corp. above.—V. 112, p. 2119. 


United States Steel Corp.—Cuts Steel Rails $7 a Ton.— 
Report for Third Quarter.— 


The Somneny Oct. 22 announced a reduction of $7 a ton in the price 
of standard steel rails. The cut is from $47 to $40 a ton. 

See quarterly statement for Sept. 30 under 
V.113, p. 1781, 1683. 


United States Telephone Co.—Bond Eztension.— 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. (see above), in carrying out arrangemente 
made by the Ohio State Telephone Co. prior to the consolidation (V. 113, 
p. 1367), offers to extend the $2,154,000 7% 1st Mtge. gold bonds maturing 

ec. 1 1921, so that they shall mature July 1 1941 (subject to redemption 
at 103% and int. on any int. date on and after July 1 1926), with interest 
at the rate of 7% p.a., payable J. & J. at office or agency of the Telephone 
company in N. Y. City, Cleveland or Columbus, O. (the first coupon will 
mature July 1 1922 and will cover the interest then due for the seven 
months from Dec. 1 1921). 

The extension privilege applies only to holders of such bonds who shall 
deposit same (without the coupon maturing Dec. 1 1921) at office of J. P. 
~via eo Wall St., N. Y. City, not later than Nov. 26 1921. 
aw « éo De SL. 


United States Worsted Co.—Business, &c.— 

The Boston ‘‘News Bureau” Oct. 27, says: ‘““The company has booked 
a good business this fall and is sold up on production to Feb. 1 of next year. 

“Although it is still manufacturing strictly on firm order, only the solid 
character of bookings has permitted operation of the weaving mill full 
time and at full capacity, while the yarn mills are running nights. 

“Between now and next February it is hoped that $2,000,000 may be 
paid against floating debt, bringing debt down to about $8,500.000. 

“It is not yet clear that quick assets at current market values will be 
sufficient to cover borrowings. In fact it is doubtful if they are sufficient 
unless there is a sharp appreciation between now and the end of the year. 
Sooner or later some refinancing plan will be necessary for the salvation of 
aos, | Pr ae to this subject no consideration is at present being given.” 
—vV. , Dp. , 


Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.—$370,000 Notes.— 

The company has received authority from the Washington (D. C.) 
P. U. Commission to issue and sell $370,000 additional 5-year 7% % gold 
notes, dated Jan. 1 1921. Proceeds are to be used to reimburse the com- 
pany for expenditures made in the acquisition of additional property, new 
construction and improvements since Oct. 31 1920. 

Under the original rule of the Commission authorizing the issuance of 
$1,200,000 5-year 744% gold notes, the company was authorized to issue 
additiona] series limited to the principal sum of $2,000,000. See origina) 
offering in V. 112, p. 478, 661. 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.—Annual Report. 
Years ending Aug. 31— 1920-21. 1919-20. 1918-19. 1917-18. 


Net profit, after making 
provision for reserves. $325,970 $414.724 $437 .986 
a a Se x250 ,000 
5 


Stock dividend (15%) -- 
74,70 79,2: 83.555 
(8%)222,500 (10)250,000 (10)250,000 


Bond interest 

Dividends 
$346 233 $164,530 $145,569 sur.$13,783 
$202,103 $548 335 $712,865 $858 ,434 


Balance, deficit_____ « 
x Special bonus paid in Victory bonds. y Stock div.—V. 111, p. 2050. 


Total profit and loss sur_ 
Wolverine Copper Mining Co.—Production (in Lbs.).— 
1921———_Sept. 1920. Increase.| 1921——9 Mos.——1920. Increase. 
359,308 252,023 107,285| 3,156,779 2,489,148 667,631 
—V. 113, p. 1584, 1369. 


“Annual Reports’’ above.— 


$543 ,844 
y212,470 

87 ,889 
(10)229,702 











CURRENT NOTICES. 


—The firm of Glidden, Davidge & Co., composed of Nathaniel F. Glid- 
den, Jr., 8. Richard Davidge and Daniel A. Heald, has been dissolved. 

The formation of the firm of Glidden, Morris & Co., with main offices 
at 20 Broad St., New York, for the transaction of a general investment bond 
business, is announced. ‘The firm members are Nathaniel F. Glidden, Jr., 
and Howard Morris, Jr. 

8. Richard Davidge and Daniel A. Heald have formed a co-partnership 
under the name of Davidge, Heald & Co. The new firm will conduct a 
general investment business with offices at 20 Broad St., New York 


—Morton Lachenbruch & Co., investment bankers, of 42 Broad St., 
New York City, have prepared a new booklet entitled ‘‘Profits in Foreign 
Bonds and Exchange,’’ which explains the fundamentals which influence 
foreign exchange rates, and the relation of these rates to prices of foreign 
securities. This information should be of special interest to those who 
desire to convert foreign exchange into foreign securities. 


—The Copper and Brass Research Association, 25 Broadway, Room 1903, 
New York, has favored the ‘“‘Chronicle” with a copy of the Mining Con- 
gress Journal which contains an interesting article on coopper by Mr. Walter 
Douglas, President of the Phelps Dodge Corporation. entitled ‘‘some 
problems for copper and brass.”’ 


—*‘‘Practical Tests of the Transportation Act’’ is the title of an article 
prepared by Dr. A. M. Sakolski, of New York University, and reprinted, 
as a 15-page pamphlet, from ‘Political Science Quarterly,’’ Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 3, Sept. 1921, by the Academy of Political Science. 


—J.K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 36 Wall Street, are issuing for distribution to 
investors, a special circular on six high grade public utility bonds, 
showing average yields, prices and maturities. 


—Charies B. Merrill, formerly with the Guaranty Company of New 
York, has become associated with the Maynard H. Murch Co., Cleveland. 
as Manager of their Bond Department. 


—Joseph V. Manning, formerly of the Gotham National Bank of New 
York, has become associated with the investment department of Gillespie. 
Meeds & Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 


—The firm of Baker, Walsh & Co. has been formed for the transaction 
of a general investment business. This new house will maintain offices at 
29 South La Salle St.. Chicago, Ill. 


—Gillett & Co., Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md., have opened an office 
in the Davidson Building, Washington, D. C., under the management of 
Sidney T. Thomas. 


—H. B. Cunningham and C. C. Larkin are now with Samuel McCreery 
& Co., Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia. 


—George B. Macomber has become associated with Messrs. Stroud & 
Co., New York and Philadelphia. 


—Davidge, Heald & Co. announce the appointment of Irving P. Mac- 
Pherson as Sales Manager of their organization. 


—Joseph Wolfe is now associated with Cassel, Nunes & Co., 60 Broad- 
way, in their Bond Department. 





Ocr. 29 1921.] 
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COMMERCIAL EPITOME 


New York, Friday Night, Oct. 28 1921. 

The calling off of the projected railroad strike has, of 
course, been the big event of the week, although such a 
strike in any case was foredoomed to failure. Yet if the 
question of a further reduction in wages is to be left in 
abeyance it is certainly a misfortune to the railroad in- 
terests of this country, and directly and indirectly to 
American business throughout its vast ramifications. What 
the country needs is cheaper costs of labor, transportation 
and materials, to the end that production and consumption 
alike may be increased. As the case now stands, the farm- 
ing community is still at a serious disadvantage, and this 
isa blow to American trade which it would be idle to ignore. 
Things have come to a queer pass, when by reason of hig 
costs of manufactures, due to higher prices for labor and 
freightage, a Western farmer who needs a wagon has to 
pay the price of 650 bushels of corn, as against 200 bushels 
before the war, or in other words, an increase of 225%, 
while his own products have dropped 50% within a year, 
or four times the decrease in the price of railroad labur 
during the same time. Harness and many other supplies 
that the farmer needs are at prices beyond his reach. Much 
of this increase in prices to the farmer is traceable to rail- 
road freights, which have had to be kept up because railroad 
labor fights a fair reduction in wages. In other words, the 
producers of raw material are at a serious disadvantage 
when they come to buy manufactured materials. This 
means that trade in this country is still seriously dislo- 
cated. 

During the week trade has suffered from the menace of 
a colossal railroad strike, which would have been in viola- 
tion of law. It would have disregarded the Railroad Labor 
Board; would have been in restraint of transportation. 
Facing widespread and emphatic denunciation throughout 
the country, labor has withdrawn its threat. But this 
course does not mean that labor has been liquidated. The 
sooner it is the better for labor itself. It will mean lower 
prices through increased production. <A return to normal 
times can come in no other way. Meanwhile the outlook 
for something of a cut in railroad freight rates naturally 
halts buying for the time being, as such a reduction would 
naturally bring about some decline in prices, even though 
inadequate. Wholesale and jobbing trade is somewhat bet- 
ter. Sales of merchandise are larger than they were a year 
ago. Industry shows a little more life. Unemployment has 
decreased somewhat. Iron and steel have been dull and 
more or less depressed, pending lower freights. The mant- 
facturers of shoes and furniture are busy. The number of 
idle cars has fallen off sharply. This was due partly, it is 
believed, to the fear that a strike might be declared on 
Oct. 30. In the South warm weather has hurt business, es- 
pecially as cotton prices have been irregular. In the North 
lower temperatures have helped retail trade, especially in 
clothing. Wool has been in fair demand. Grain markets 
are slightly higher, and exports of wheat and corn continue 
on a large scale. In general trade is moderately active in 
this country, awaiting lower costs of production, cheaper 
transportation and a readjustment of trade to normal peace 
conditions. Meanwhile failures continue large. In fact, 
they are the second largest of any week this year. They 
number 470, aS against 385 last week, 219 this week last 
year, and 104 in 1919. But with a possible railroad strike 
out of the way, it is believed that trade in the near future 
will show some improvement. 

Shoe factories at Lynn, Mass., have received proposals 
from workers for an immediate 20% reduction in wages. 
They understand the situation in this country. The wages 
‘of 5,500 Rochester shoe men have been cut 10% by the deci- 
sion of the arbitration board. At the end of a ten months’ 
strike the full-fashioned hosiery workers in Philadelphia 
have agreed to return to work on the open-shop basis. 
Manufacturers of women’s ready-to-wear garments in New 
York have announced their intention of increasing the 
working hours and reducing the wages of approximately 
55,000 union men and women, to become effective Noy. 14. 

The Otis Co., Ware, Mass., resumed operations on full 
time in its underwear department on Oct. 24 for the first 
time since October, 1920. Manufacturers of underwear say 
that in the West, from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific 
Coast. and including the Northwest and south of the Mason 
and Dixon line, business has improved materially in the last 
two or three weeks. The East, however, is buying sparingly. 

In the clothing trade it is said that as a result of the 
strike here other clothing centres, like Rochester, Cleveland, 
Chicago and Baltimore, have increased their output by 50%, 
and have had no trouble in disposing of their merchandise. 
This looks very much like New York workers were killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg. It is asserted that the 
women’s garment industry of New York City faces a labor 
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crisis as the result of the action of the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association on Tuesday 
night in deciding to substitute the piece-work system for 
the week work plan, increase the number of working hours 
and reduce wages. 

A strike of the 11,000 milk drivers and assistants in the 
metropolitan district on Nov. 1 seemed probable on Wed-. 
nesday, following a meeting of the distributers and union 
officials. Threats of a strike by truck drivers here have 
led to conferences in which the employers say the refusal of 
unions to parley will result in a fight for the open shop in 
this territory. 

Revival of the building industry in New York waits upon 
a reduction of wages in the building trades, according to 
Walter Drew, counsel for the Iron League of New York. 
New York is the only place in the country where wages in 
the structural trades have not been cut, he said, and this is 
a contributing factor to unemployment in these trades. 
“Building wages must come down,” said Mr. Drew, “and 
we hope to see a favorable readjustment by the first of the 
year. While we will co-operate to bring this about, we have 
notified our men that we will not reduce their wages until 
there has been an adjustment in other wage scales in the in- 
dustry.” 

At the London auction of furs the demand was conspic- 
uous from American interests. Prices showed advances of 
25 to 830% above spring prices on beaver skins. Other pelts 
advanced 25 to 50%. Berlin cables that there is a run on 
clothing stores of that city, holders of the depreciated mark 
endeavoring to invest in something of real value. The re- 
sult has been an advance of 100% in clothing prices, and a 
limit of one suit to a customer. Shirt and underwear mannu- 
facturers are unable to meet the extraordinary demand of 
the public for goods. 

Great Britain and France are having an unusual warm 
wave, and berries and fruit trees are beginning to blossom 
for the second time this year. Paris is having the warmest 
autumn in more than 100 years. 

The property damage in that section of the Florida Penin- 
sula swept last Tuesday and Tuesday night by the tropical 
hurricane is estimated at $5,000,000 by insurance men. The 
damage in Tampa is estimated at between $1,500,000 and 
$2,000,000. The known death list is put at five, which in- 
cludes two at St. Petersburg and three at Tampa and vi- 
cinity. 

LARD quiet; prime Western 10.40@10.50c.; refined to 
Continent 11.75e.; South American 12c.; Brazil in kegs 13e. 
Futures declined on lower hogs despite the large export 
trade, and at times arise in grain. General selling attended 
big receipts of hogs and lower prices at the yards. England 
has recently bought more hams than at any time in recent 
years. Germany pays cash for lard and meats. One packer 
says lard consumption will continue big and shorts in the 
provision market will discover their mistake. One of the 
leading Chicago packers reports the largest export sales of 
lard to Germany and the United Kingdom the past week in 
the history of the concern. | Not only is the United Kingdom 
taking hams freely, but the domestic trade is also buying 
heavily. To-day prices were irregular, but in the main 
somewhat lower. They closed 40 points higher for the week 
on October and unchanged on January. 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF LARD FUTURES 

Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
October delivery___cts. 9.40 9.55 9.50 9.50 
January delivery_____. 9.02 8.95 8.92 8.90 8.95 8.92 
March’ delivery 9,2? 915 915 9.15 9.20 9.15 
ba PORK dull; mess $25@$25 25; family $30@$33; short 
clear $23@$25. January pork closed at $15, showing no 
change for the week. Beef steady; mess $12@$14; packet 
$13 @$14; family $15@$16; extra India mess $24@$25; 
No. 1 canned roast beef $2 25; No. 2, $5 25; 6 pounds 
$15 50. Cut meats steady; pickled hams, 10 to 20-lbs., 
1534 @16 \ce.; pickled bellies, 10 to12lbs.,10@15c. Butter, 
creamery extras, 49@49'%c. Cheese, flats, 16@23 4e. 
Eggs, fresh gathered extras, 54@66c. 

COFFEE on the spot higher; No. 7 Rio 8%@8&\e.; 
No. 4 Santos 11144 @12e.; fair to good Cueuta 11544 @12 \%e. 
Futures most of the time hardly stirred. Trading has been 
light. At one time early, there was a small advance on 
buying by the trade. Firm offers too were higher early in 
the week. Wall Street bought March and December at 
one time. But in the main trading has been so slow that it 
almost came to a halt. Everybody is awaiting further 
developments. The talk of many has been bullish, but 
the action of the market has been irregular. The early 
months were at one time believed to be drifting slightly 
towards discounts. It is suggested that the recent trade 
demand has been filled. Dealers may be avoiding December 
tenders of undesirable coffees. The inereasing differences 
are at the expense of speculative bulls. But latterly Bra- 
zilian buying has infused greater snap into the market 
here. Near months advancing the most and trading 
reaching the largest total since the September liquidation 
ended. On Thursday the transactions were said to have 
approximated 100,000 bags, including nearly 45,000 bags 
for December delivery. Santos advanced 125 to 150 reis. 
Some think Brazil is trying to push up prices in order to 
market valorized coffee. To-day prices were higher on 
December but ended lower on March. Closing prices are 
up 60 points for the week on December and 23 on March. | 


IN CHICAGO. 
Thurs. Fri. 
9.50 9.55 
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Spot (unofficial) 8 %-%c!|March._....7.84@7.85!\ July... -.- 7.96 G7 97 
December _ . .7.99@ 8.00 | May_-.----- 7.87 @7.89, 
~ SUGAR has been firm with a sharp demand from scantily 
supplied refiners. The Cuban Committee sold 60,000 tons, 
including more than 25,000 tons on Tuesday, all at 21% cents 
cost and freight. MRefiners are said to badly need sugar. 
Cuba is the nearest and only source of immediate supply, 
aside from 8,000 tons of Philippine, due to arrive between the 
middle of November and early in December. Exports from 
Cuba last week were only 10,775 tons to the United States, 
only about half of which was to ports north of Cape Hatteras. 
It means that the situation here is becoming acute. New 
crop Louisiana clarified sold for prompt shipment, it is said, 
at 4 3-l6c. f. o. b. plantation, as against 4s. recently. St. 
Domingo sold here for prompt shipment at 2.43c. c. i. f. 
The Cuban Committee has shown no disposition to squeeze 
the refiners. It could. London has been advancing. 
Duty paid sugar advanced later; Cuba 96 degrees was 4.11c. 
Small lots of Philippine, Porto Rico sold at 4 1-6e. A big 
tropical storm in Cuba will delay shipments somewhat. It 
was rumored that the Howell and Warner refineries will be 
merged, but the report is not confirmed. It is supposed to 
have originated through a report of negotiations looking to 
a merger of the Cuban raw sugar producing interests of the 
two refiners. It was to be made for the purpese of mutual 
convenience in the handling of their raw product. The 
refineries were to remain distinct. Europe, it is said, will 
have to import 2,000,000 tons this year. In 1913 Europe’s 
production was about 8,000,000 tons. The coming crop is 
said to be 3,600,000 tons. Receipts for the week at Cuban 
ports were 4,565, against 8,800 in the previous week, 1,672 
last year and 19,682 two years ago; exports were 10,755, 
against 22,740 in the previous week, 4,394 in the same week 
last year, and 102,591 two years ago; stock, 1,163,438 tons, 
against 1,169,628 in the previous week, 306,666 in the same 
week last year, and 318,546 two years ago. Exports in- 
cluded 5,513 tons to U.S. Atlantic ports, 2,171 tons to New 
Orleans and 3,071 to Savannah. To-day futures advanced. 
On the spot 50,000 bags of Cuba sold at 24%c. Total sales 
for the week are estimated at 100,000 tons of Cuban. New 
crop clarified Louisiana reported at 3% to 5\%e., according 
to quality. Futures end 9 points higher for the week on 
December and 2 points lower on March. 
Spot unofficial__.4.llc.| March ....- 2.40@ 2.42|July ....... 2.60@2.61 

ecember .. 2.57@ -..-|May~..-.-.... 2.50@ 2.521 

OILS.—Linseed in rather better demand and firmer of 
late, although prices were lower early in the week. Ex- 
port business continues comparatively small. Paint and 
varnish makers are making more inquiries. Linoleum inter- 
ests, on the other hand, are purchasing sparingly. October 


carloads were quoted at 69c.; less than carloads 72c. per five 
barrels, or less than 74c. Cocoanut oil, Ceylon, barrels, 


954@10c.; Cochin, 104%@10%4e. Olive, $1 10@$1 15. Soya 
bean, edible, barrels, 104%,@lle. Lard, strained winter, 
$7c.; extra, 82c.; Cod, domestic, 41¢e.; Newfoundland, 43c. 
Cottonseed oil sales to-day, 23,800 barrels. November 
closed at 8.55@8.60c., December at 8.92@8.93c., January 
at 9.02@9.03c., March at 9.21@9.22c., and spot at 8.25@ 
8.75e. Spirits of turpentine, 80c. Common to good 
strained rosin, $5 45. 


PETROLEUM in rather better demand and steady. 
Some improvement in the export demand for kerosene was 
noted. Gasoline was quiet. Gasoline, U.S. Navy specifica- 
tions, 18¢.; export naphtha cargo lots, 19%4ec.; 63 to 66 deg., 
22'4c.; 66 to 68 deg., 23%c. Refined petroleum, tank 
wagon to store, 15c.; gasoline, steel bbls. to garages, 24c. 
Kerosene for export, in cargo lots 7 to 8e., in barrels, 14 to 
15c.; in eases 18% to 19e. Fuel Administrator Hultman 
sent to the Finance Committee of the United States Senate 
a protest against the proposed duty of 25c. per bbl. on the 
fuel oil and 35c. per bbl. on crude mineral oil. He said the 
duty would entail additional costs of at least $3,000,000 on 
New England, about five-sevenths of which would fall upon 
Massachusetts. He estimated that in the present year 
Massachusetts will use 450,000,000 gallons of crude oil, 
imported from Mexico, and pointed out that Mexican oil 
is the only oil available for New England use since freight 
charges make the use of domestic oil prohibitive. On the 
25th inst., it is stated drilling for new wells in several parts 
of Oklahoma was begun following the lifting by the State 
Corporation Commission of the ban on such operations. 
The Commission acted on the request of oil corporations in 
rescinding the rule established last June to restrict the out- 
put of oil while the price was so low because of overproduc- 
tion. In Chicago the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana announced 
a further increase in refined oil prices, effective Monday, 
Oct. 24, makes it the second increase by the company in 
two weeks. Perfection and all other grades of refined oils 
are marked up 1 cent to 10% cents per gallon. Two weeks 
ago the price was 8% cents. Mineral fuel and fortnite oils, 
which were not affected by the first advance are marked up 
1%. cents a gallon. Headlight, which also did not figure 
in the previous increase is marked up 1.45 cents. 

The American Petroleum Institute estimates the daily 
average gross crude oil production in the United States 
for the week ended Oct. 22nd at 1,193,050 barrels, as com- 
pared with 1,166,150 barrels for the preceding week, an 
increase of 26,900 barrels. The estimated daily average gross 
production of the California fields was 220,000 barrels, 
there being no change from the previous week. The strike 





of oil field workers in certain California fields is still reflected 
in the total reported for the State. The estimate daily 
average gross production of the Mid-Continent (light oil) 
field, including Oklahoma, Kansas, North Texas, Central 
Texas, North Louisiana and Arkansas for the week ended 
Oct. 22 was 688.400 barrels as compared with 673,500 
barrels for the preceding week, an increase of 14,900 barrels. 
The estimated daily average gross production of the Gulf 
Coast (heavy oil) field was 108,050 barrels as compared with 
100,750 barrels for the preceding week, an increase of 7,300 
barrels. The combined daily average gross production of 
the Southwest field was 796,450 barrels as compared with 
774,250 barrels; for the preceding week, an increase of 
22.200 barrels. Oklahoma-Kansas shows a daily average 
gross production of 407,250 barrels. a decrease of 50 barrels. 
North Texas shows an increase of 750 barrels; Central Texas 
an inerease of 11,350 barrels; North Louisiana a decrease 
of 3,200 barrels and Arkansas an increase of 6,050 barrels. 
The estimated daily average gross production of the Wyom- 
ing and Montana field was 52,600 barrels, as compared 
with 48,900 barrels for the preceding week, an increase of 
3,700 barrels. The daily average production of oil in 
North Central Texas last week was 150,085 barrels, a loss 
of 1,000 barrels compared with the previous week. Louisiana 
Arkansas output dropped 6,250 barrels, amounting ot 105,065 
barrels daily. 


115; homa f 1 75 

2 30 | Corsicana, light... 1 05|)Caddo, La., light. 1 50 

2 08|Corsicana, heavy. 70|Caddo, heavy.-... 110 

RUBBER in rather better demand for future delivery, 

while spot and nearby positions have been neglected. Prices 

remain steady. Ribbed smoked sheets and first latex crepe, 

16%4c. for spot Oct. and Dec., 174%e. for Dec., 18e. for 

Jan.-March, 18 %c. for Jan.-June, 1834c. for April-June and 

20\4c. for July-Deec. Of tate, London has been higher. 

Paras quiet; up-river fine, 221% to 23c.; Isiand fine, 21 %¢.; 
coarse, 1614¢.; Caucho ball, upper, 12%c.; lower, lle. 


HIDES most of the time have been quiet but firm. In- 
quiries increase though not as a rule actual business. Stocks 
of River Plate for prompt delivery are not large; in fact they 
are said to be small and are quoted at about $50. Common 
dry hides are steady here but slow of sale; also country hides. 
Later in the week there were reports that there have re- 
cently been sales of 10,000 common hides, apparently to 
foreign buyers. Significantly enough, however, no advance 
in prices has been reported though the feeling in the trade is 
said to be somewhat more cheerful. In Argentina the de- 
mand is said to be better. Bogota has been quoted here at 
12 to 14 cents, City 17 to 17% cents, country steers 10 cents, 
dry salted Central American 8 to 10 cents. Later in the 
week there was a sale of 2,000 Colombia reported, said to 
have been on the basis of 141% cents for mountain Bogota. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS have been in only moderate de- 
mand at best. Trading for the most part was quiet. ‘Time 
charters were very dull. Coal rates have been pretty steady; 
grain rates have recently declined. American steamship 
owners have asked for a readjustment and reduction of the 
prices at which vessels are to be sold by the United States 
Shipping Board. Receivership for 29 steamship companies, 
formerly arranged in seven groups in as many separate 
appointments, is now united, with James G. Graham named 
by Judge Julius M. Mayer of the United States District 
Court as receiver. The unification of receivership has been 
ordered in an attempt to save unnecessary expense and to 
simplify litigation in which the United States Government, 
through the Shipping Board, is principal complainant and 
the largest creditor. Mr. Graham succeeds the Shipping 
Board officials previously appointed. 


Charters included 25,000 quarters grain from Montreal to Amsterdam 
4s. 54%d. November; 22,000 quarters from Montreal to the Antwer 
Hamburg range 4s. 74d. November; deals from Miramachi to East Britain 
110s. and 115s. if two ports prompt; coal from Hampton Roads to River 
Plate $5 free of dispatch prompt; from Hampton Roads to West Italy 
$4 25 prompt; sugar from north side of Cuba to north side of Hatteras 12c. 
October-November; from Cuba to north of Hatteras 12c. from north side 
and 14c. from south side; 28,000 quarters grain from Atlantic range to the 
Antwerp-Hamburg range 15c. November; 34,000 quarters from Atlantic 
range to West Italy basis 5s. if one port, October; lumber from a Gulf port 
to Buenos Aires $17 50. 


TOBACCO has remained quiet. Nobody is buying at 
all freely. Even large interests are buying only as their 
urgent needs require. There has been some improvement 
in the demand for fillers, but sales have been far from large. 
In wrappers business is confined to deliveries on old orders. 
With the approach of the holidays some are looking for 
better times. But as to the situation that confronts the 
trade to-day it shows no improvement. 


COPPER quiet and easier, at 1234 @13c. for electrolytic. 
Consumers are not buying to any great extent and it is inti- 
mated that some holders are making the best terms possible 
for the little business offering. They believe that any 
appreciable demand in the near future would result in higher 
prices. Tin quiet but steady at 284c. for spot. Lead 
quiet and easier at 4.70c. for spot. Zine quiet and lower 
at 4.60c. for spot St. Louis. 


PIG IRON has been quiet but is reported to be steady. 
Dulness of trade and talk of freight reductions, however, 
are considered suggestive. The statistical position on the 
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other hand is regarded as good. Penn. is still quoted at 
about $20 50 for No. 2 plain foundry. 


STEEL has been quiet much of the time and plates, shapes, 
bars and nails have been weak. But latterly there have 
been reports of a somewhat better business. Lower freight 
rates however, are expected and naturally with them will 
come lower prices for products. Tne U.S. Steel Corporation 
is said to be working on a basis of 50% of capacity as against 
30% some time ago and 40% latterly. Railsare $40 against 
$47 recently. As grain rates are to be reduced 16% it is 
inferred that the Steel trade will also be favored with 
lower rates, possibly 25%. That would be of manifest 
advantage of the country at large. It is said that rail 
mills have a total unrolled tonnage on their books of more 
than 500,000 tons and that fully 100,000 tons of thishas 
latterly been released. Plates shapes and bars are 1.50c. 
Buffalo and the East and Chicago it seems are cutting under 
Pittsburgh. That is nothing new at Chicago. The Argen- 
tine Ministry of Railroads has purchased rails from Germany 
to the amount of 2,000,000 Argentine gold pesos, on the 
condition that this money will be used for the purchase of 
Argentine wool. The United States Steel Corporation on 
Saturday announced a reduction of $7.00 per ton in the 
price of standard steel rails. Chicago wired ‘‘Cut of $7 a 
ton in standard steel rails has stabilized the relaying rail 
market, now generally quoted at $25 to $27 against a recent 
range of $25 to $35. Foreign demand for relayers has been 
inactive but Cuba and the Orient are expected to enter the 
market early next year. Cuba has been practically out of 
the market for nearly two vears. ; 

WOOL has been in fair demand and with mills working 
on better tim’ than a month ago. ll grades are wanted to 
a fair extent but the drift in buying is towards the lower 
grades. Foreign markets have been strong. In the fine 
wools New Mexican has sold at 65 to 70c. it is said, clean 
cost on good to choice of French combing. On Oct. 21. at 
Melbourne sales were resumed. The dispute over the terms 
of the bill of lading presumably had been settled along lines 
similar to the settlement of the question in Svdnev earlier in 
the week. English buying was heavy. ‘Practically all 
offerings were cieared, amounting to 10.500 bates. Good 
topmaking 64-70s wools, it is said, cost about 19d. or ahout 
72 cents clean landed basis duty free for wools shrinking 50% 
at $3 94 exchange. Cables from Sydney indicated a firm 
market. English buyers were also the chief operators in 
that market. The offerings late last week were mostlv of 
the old wools, although there were some New South Wales. 
Good 64s warp sold at 21 14d., or about 78 cents elean landed 
and 64-70s topmaking wools cost 78 cents clean landed, or a 
little more than the Melbourne wools. Good worsted 
pieces sold at 18d., or 66 cents clean, and No. 1 lambs of 
64-70s grade 1234d., or about 62 cents clean landed. London 
eabled prices as strong with better demand from the Con- 
tinent and fine cross breeds dearer. 

On Oct. 25 America bought a little wool at Melbourne, 
Australia, at the auction. General selection was rather poor. 
England bought freely. Prices were very firm. At the 
sale at Sydney on Oct. 25 the selection was also poor, but 
the market was active and firm. English top makers were 
the largest buyers. America bought sparingly. In Bris- 
bane next week 45,000 bales will be offered including a good 
selection of merinos. London is fairly firm on better grades 
but weaker on the poorer selections. Boston has been rather 
quiet of late at unchanged prices. The Government wool 
branch announces the following classifications in the next 
Government sale to be held Nov. 3 at the army supply base, 
South Boston: Domestie and foreign pulled, 125,000 Ibs.: 
South American combing, 3,000,000 lbs.: South American 
carding, 1,500,000 lbs.; West Coast. 25,000 lbs.: domestic 
greasy, 300,000 Ibs.; Australian and New Zealand, 50,000 
lbs.; scoured, 1,800,000 Ibs. On Oct. 26 at Svdney. Aus- 
tralia, the close was strong with best wool possibly 5% above 
the opening rates for the series. American buyers took little. 
The English bought heavily. Australia is still somewhat 
below the London parity on similar wools. River Plate 
market about a cent higher on the low combing wools: that 
is, for the old wools which are now held in Montevideo at 
about 12c. cost and freight without duty for Lineolns and 
about 13 4c. for 4s or low quarter blood. 

Medium territory combing wool especially quarter- 
bloods for the knitting yarn trade sold at 38c. to 42e. clean 
basis as to quality; fine pulled wools at about 80 to 85e. 
for the best double ‘‘A’’; 60c. to 70c. for good to choice ‘‘A’’; 
western “‘A” at about 55e.; low south American combing 
wool at about 15)4c. for Lincolns and 18 to 19c¢. for 40-44s: 
Texas at Del Rio at 14c. to 19c. or about 52c. clean landed 
basis on the average; Texas mohair reported taken by 
Boston at about 23 to 24e. possibly including kid hair. 
In the opening of the fall wool season in Texas offerings of 
164,000 Ibs. have been made at Del Rio. Three Boston 
buyers took 96,000 Ibs. Prices paid are reported as 14 to 
16c. according to grade or an average of about 16% cents 
for wool shrinking say 62 to 63°. This is figured to mean 
a clean landed cost of about 50c. Boston bought, itis said, 
practically all of the mohair in Texas last week, including 
the stocks on spot at the chief selling centres and the hair 
to arrive from the ranches. The price paid for this hair is 
not reported. (Guesses, here given for what they are worth, 
are 23 to 24c., kids hair brought 40c. The hair was bought, 
it is supposed on order for a large New England mill. 





COTTON 


Friday Night, Oct. 28 1921. 
THE MOVEMENT OF THE CROP, as indicated by our 


telegrams from the South to-night, is given below. For the 
week ending this evening the total receipts have reached 
217,599 bales, against 269,084 bales last week and 275,129 
bales the previous week, making the total receipts since 
Aug. 1 1921 2,052,952 bales, against 1,519,779 bales for the 


same period of 1920, showing an increase since Aug. 1 1921 
of 533,173 bales. 





} 


Tues. 
32,434) 


| Mon. | 
| 20,670. 


Receipts at Wed. | Thurs. | Fri. | Total. 


14,478, 12,315; 20,919 110,771 
| 348| "348 





Galveston 


Port Arthur, &c- | | O37 
New Orleans... -| < | y 09) ; | ‘ 6,284 
Mobile ,08 ; | 280 S88) 
Jacksonville ---- : , 5 
Savannah | 3,359) 
Brunswick 100) 

247 | 


546, 
| 2,08 2,298) 
N’port News, &c. 46| 
| 233) 
3,860 
159) 
28,925| 40,679 217.599 


_ The following shows the week’s total receipts, the total 
since Aug. 1 1921 and stocks to-night, compared with the 
last year: 














Baltimore 
Philadelphia ---- 


Totals this week~ 




















94.047) 35.693| 57.987! 30.268 








1920. | Stock. 


1921. | 
382,508| 
8'848, 


| 1921. 
October 28. | 





This |SinceAug, This |Since Aug| 
Week. | 11920. | Week. | 1 1920. | 


110,771, 972,414 137,860; 825,085) 
348 8,144 705) 9,058, 
137,950, 30,000 138,816 

5,551) 392) 2,822) 

a 541) 228,454) 

° —) 

55,354 22 ,496| 

Pensacola | | | | | 
Jacksonville 5) ,222 29 39) 1,887| 
Savannah O00) 196 986) 
Brunswick 303, 5,774 553 | 
30,977) < 0; 18,662) spegeend 








Galveston 

Texas City 
Houston 

Pt. Arthur, &c_-- 
New Orleans 


Charleston 
Georgetown 
Wilmington 42,824, 
Norfolk 110,557 | 
N’port News, &c. 400 
4,450 
5,876) 
Baltimore 3,860 14,518 3 
Philadelphia 678) 10,315 | 


Totals _____--- 217,599 2,052.952'271.682'1,519.77911,551,37711,120,134 


"287 


| 

















In order that comparison may be made_ with other years, 
we give below the totals at leading ports for six seasons: 








1916. 
109,471 


Receipts at— 1917. 


68,553 


1921. | 1920. | 1919. | 1918. 
137,860 108,771} 40,673 
31:097| 13.506 





Galveston. _-- 
TexasCity,&c. 
New Orleans. 
Mobile 

Savannah__-__ 
Brunswick --. 
Charleston, &c 








N'port N., &c. 76 
All others_-.-- 3,471) 


Total this wk_| 217,599) 271,682) 316,943, 152,254| 224,873 
Since Aug. 1 -!2,052,952!1,519,779 1,505,190 1,509,237'2,023,161 2,869,681 























The exports for the week ending this evening reach a total 
of 133,365 bales, of which '58,873 were to}Great Britain, 
2.455 to France and 72,037 to the rest of the Continent. 
Exports for the week and since Aug. 1 1921 are as follows: 





Week ending Oct. 28 1921. 
Ezported to— 


| Great 
Britain.’ France. Other. 


Galveston __| 44,123 
Texas City -| 
Houston 


From Aug. 1 1921 to Oct. 28 1921. 
Exported to— 

Exports 

Srom— 











Great 


Total. Britain. France. 


90,909 


Other. Total. 


423,597) 
5,142. 
84,872 
163,259) 
295) 
17,149 
146,506 
| 

19,297 
20,800) 
44,269 








_— ee 


2,455 44,331 211,709 126,923 762,229 
5,142 
24,375 


33,197 


Brunswick .| ....-.- | a een ee 
Charleston _| ._..-.- | ecosce| cacvese| ecenss 
Wilmington 3,600 3,600 
Norfolk _ _ _. . : 14,400 
New York... 2,196 





Total _...| 58,873 2,455 72,037133,365 394,119 


388,598 
515,911 


215,090 1,002,938 1,612,147 


168,613 402,620 959,831 
85,236 460,193 1,061,340 


—— 








Total 1920.| 64,136' 29,489 62,961 156,586 
Total 1919.| 38.381... _. 39.619 78.000 





In addition to above exports, our telegrams to-night also 
give us the following amounts of cotton on shipboard, not 
cleared, at the ports named. We add similar figures for 
New York. 
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_ | 
On Shipboard, Not Cleared for— | 





























Great | Ger- |; Other | Coast- | | Leaving 

Oct. 28 at— |Britain.| France.| many. | Cont't.| wise. | Total. | Stock. 
Galveston. --.-_- | 1,886 8,762; 8,882) 42.139)| 8,000 79.669 302,839 
New Orleans._| 17,898 16,424) 13,740 17,623 118 65,803! 380,569 
Savannah - --- - F caméeel wbathed 500| 3,000 400 3,900 193,086 
Charleston - - - -| PS Py ee eee a pees es 1,000, 1,000 197,530 
Mobile ....-.-- | 6,685; 1,100) _.._--! 525; ___.__.| 8,310 14,136 
Norfolk- - -- - -- | Oe +eagan |” ap aap 500, 4,200' 98,299 
New York.___| 700 200 900' 1.100) __.__. 2,900| 130,787 
Other porte®..| 6.000) ......] ...... -° Besa 8,000 60,299 
Total 1921-_| 45,169| 26,486) 25,022' 67.387! 9,718 173,782 1,377,595 
Total +t ee 73,042) 14,317| 24.443 51,691' 9,135,172,615 947 516 
Total 1919_-! 98,072] 13,966) 11,660 67,546) 9,494 200,742 1,203,181 











ee 





* Estimated. a Of which 250 for Japan. 

Speculation in cotton for future delivery was at one time 
rather active, and prices on the 25th instant advanced near- 
ly 1 cent, owing to the fact that the ginning total of the Cen- 
sus Bureau was not so large as had been expected. It turned 


out to be 5,477,397 bales, against 5,754,582 in the same time. 


last year. The high record for this period, i.e., up to Oct 18, 
naturally was in 1914, when the total was 7,618,744 bales. 
The ginning for the period of Sept. 25 to Oct. 18 was only 
2,504,270 bales, against 3,504,976 during the same period of 
time last year, and 3,093,890 in 1919. The high record for 
that period is 4,225,995 bales in 1914. The question arises, 
what is the percentage of the crop ginned up to Oct. 18? As 
to this, there is a wide diversity of opinion. It is 
roughly from 75 to 85%. The guesses on the crop range 
from 6,500,000 to 7,500,000 bales. In any case, it is consid- 
ered inadequate. Domestic consumers, it is declared, will 
take most of it. Meanwhile the exports are nearly double 
those of a year ago. The world’s consumption of Ameti- 
can is estimated at 12,000,000 bales, or 1,500,000 bales larger 
than last year. The world’s crop is estimated at not over 
12,000,000 bales, against a vield in 1920 of 18,810,000 bales 
of 500 lbs. net. In other words, the world’s crop is supposed 
to be some 6,800,000 bales smaller than that of last year. 
Meanwhile world’s stocks of goods are supposed to be small 
after a prolonged period of dulness. Also the world’s milis 
are believed to be none too well supplied with the raw ma- 
terial. Many circumstances have conspired to keep down 
purchases of both raw and manufactured cotton the world 
over. Among them are the great fall in exchange and silver 
and the poverty over vast tracts of the globe that followed 
the war. In this country there was for a prolonged period 
g buyers’ strike that told very plainly on business. Ac- 
cording to some reports this strike is not entirely over, as 
retail prices are still in many cases very high, despite pre- 
tended drastic reductions. But all this means that supplies 
are light. And the idea of the bulls is that sooner or later 
the vacuum must and will be filled up. Recently reports of 
the state of the textile industries in France and Germany 
have been favorable. In this country Fall River has lat- 
terly reported a rather better demand. In Rhode Island 
large mills are increasing their working time. One big 
corporation is working night and day. And for some months 
past the consumption in this country has been increasing. 

Meanwhile there is complaint of the staple of the new 
crop; it is said to be poor in many parts of the belt, even 
where the grade is pretty good or even very good. In the 
main it is considered a low-grade crop. And the question 
arises whether there may not be an acute situation later on, 
after the supply of contract grades has been materially re- 
duced. Some think that by the early part of 1922 such a 
situation may confront the trade, namely a_ scarcity of 
grades deliverable on contract under the Lever Act. A few 
years ago something of this kind did occur, with striking 
results—results that will not soon be forgotten. 

On the other hand, it was noticed on Wednesday that the 
bullish ginning report failed to galvanize the market. There 
is no doubt that outside speculation is small. The man in 
the street lacks the money to speculate. And spot markets 
have become less active. In the Atlantic States the basis 
in the middle of the week was reported lower. Exports, 
which have been very good, fell off. Liverpool also weak- 
ened after a sharp advance last Monday. And over all hung 
for a time the menace of a railroad strike in this country. 
Now and then it seemed to disappear, only to rise again. 
And latterly business in cotton goods has fallen off, in 
most centres. Worth Street, as a rule, has been dull. It 
ignored the bullish ginning report. What is the consumer 
going to do about the purchase of goods at around this level 
for raw cotton? A good many would like to know. Mean- 
time they are proceeding cautiously. Print cloths. as a mat- 
ter of fact, have at times been weaker uptown. And as 
regards speculation, Chicago sticks to the short side. Some 
big grain operators there are believed to be among the bear 
adherents. Wall St., like Chicago, has been selling. Chicago 
and Wall St. did cover some 40,000 to 50,000 bales early in the 
week. But on the 26th instant, finding that Liverpool weak- 
ened and that the drygoods trade did not give the ginning 
report much attention, Wall Street and Chicago resumed 
selling. Boom operators have also inclined to the opinion 
of late that there is nothing for it but lower prices, at least 
for the time being. Some maintain that there will be plenty 
of cotton. Crop reports from the Carolinas have been more 
favorable. ‘There are those who believe that the crop is at 
least 7,500,000 bales, or in other words, an under-estimate 
made by the Government of a round million bales. And 
they doubt whether the world’s consumption will reach any- 





thing like 12,000,000 bales on the basis of present prices, 
let alone higher prices. Liverpool spot sales have been 
small, that is some 7,000 to 8,000 bales a day. Manchester 
has been quiet, with prices more or less irregular. The Hun- 
garian invasion by ex-Emperor Charles for a time had a 
disturbing effect. The question of Ireland has also agitated 
british politics. And while some reports said that Germany 
would promptly pay its quota on the reparation payments 
shortly due, other rumors were to the effect that there 
might be a postponement. European trade and _ politics 
have been more or less unsettled. This has certainly done 
the cotton trade of this country no good. To-day prices, 
though higher at one time, reacted later, and closed slightly 
lower. They lacked snap. The cables were colorless. Bul- 
lish news fell flat, or nearly so. Its only effect, at any rate, 
was to restrict the decline. Week-end figures as to spin- 
ners’ takings, etc., are bullish. And the railroad strike has 
been called off. Fall River’s print cloth sales for the week 
are up to 150,000 pieces. Stocks advanced, and foreign ex- 
change rallied. New Orleans bought heavily. But on the 
other hand, Chicago and Liverpool sold on a large scale. 
Japanese interests also sold. And some express doubt 
whether the consumer will go on at the present basis of 
prices. Nevertheless, December closed 55 points higher than 
a week ago. Spot cotton closed at 19.45c for middling, 
which is also 55 points higher than last Friday. 

The official quotation for middling upland cotton in the 
New York market each day for the past week has been: 


Oct. 22 to Oct. 28— Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Middling uplands ____....----~- 18.00 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR 32 YEARS. 
The quotations for middling upland at New York on 
Oct. 28 for each of the past 32 years have been as follows: 








1921 _¢_____19.45|1913_c___--14.50|1905_c_-_--10.65|1897-c_-_-- 6.06 
1920______- 22 60|1912___-_-- 11.25|1904__.__._. 9.95|1896_____-- 7.94 
1919. _....-38.55|1911_-.--.- 9.45|1903__-_-_- 10.35|1895__.___- 8.69 
1618....... 31.70|1910___-__- 14.75|1902__.-_-- 8.70|1894_____-- | 581 
1917....._- 28.60|1909__---_- 14.75|1901______- 8.19|1893______- 8.19 
1916. ......18.85|1908-----.. 9.45|1900______- 9.4411892______- 8°31 
| Bare: i == 10.2N11800....... 7.38/1891....... 8.38 
SOE. ; tau. coca eeeadaas 10.75|1895_--.-.. 5.38}1890_------ 10.06 








MARKET & SALES AT NEW YORK. 





Spot Futures SALES. 
Market | 
Closed. | Closed. Spot. 





Market 
| |Contr’t.| Total. 
} ; 


Saturday___'Quiet, 30 pts. dec_._ Steady____-_-~-- 


“--se@e-= -W3«<-<-=< 





Monday __-!Quiet, 20 pts. adv__|Very steady__-_} _.---- | 2,900 2,900 
Tuesday _.- Steady, 75 pts. adv_ Steady_,___--- Be iis 200) 200 
Wednesday. 'Quiet, 55 pts. dec__|Steady______.-; -.---- 300 300 
Thursday __|Steady, 40 pts. adv_| Firm _____--_~-- P ee | 200 200 
Friday... .-- \Quiet, 55 pts. dec. .|Steady__....--)| ------ a ee ee a 
} . 
a ih 8 dt ESR es 3,600 3,600 





THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON to-night, as made 
up by eable and telegraph, is as follows. Foreign stocks, as 
well as the afloat, are this week’s returns, and consequently 
all foreign figures are brought down to Thursday evening. 
But to make the total the complete figures for to-night 
(Friday), we add the item of exports from the United States, 
including in it the exports of Friday only. 


October 28— 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
Stock at Liverpool______-- bales. 763.000 804,000 639,000 183,000 
ee ee ee ee 1,000 12,000 12,000 000 


ep 16, 
Stock at Manchester... __._---- 56,000 69,000 73,000 39,000 


Total Great Britain__._.-.--- 820,000 














885.000 724,000 238,000 

Stock at Hamburg.__-_-..-.----.-- 28,000 RE ate 1 
Stock at Bremen______-_- eee 314,000  F Ses er 
Stock at Havre____-- bf RIE 181,000 118,000 141,000 111,000 
Stock at Rotterdam_________--~- 12,000 2.000 6,000 ,000 
Stock at Barcelona_.....------- 85,000 30 ,000 54 000 15,000 
Stock at Genoa_._____-__---_--- 3,000 32,000 43,000 23 ,000 
gt AUPE er ee ices. . . eee aoe 
Total Continental stocks_-_-_-_-_- 640,000 273,000 244,000 150,000 
Total European stocks. _____-- 1,460,000 1,158,000 968,000 388,000 
India cotton afloat for Europe... 68.000 88.000 4,000 .000 
American cotton afloat for Europe £27,481 444.048 302.870 260.000 
Egypt. Brazil,&c.,afloat for Eur’e 79.000 39,000 47.00 55,000 
Stock in Alexandria, Egypt ___.- 285.000 125,000 166.00 216,000 
Stock in Bombay, India__-___-_-_- 898,000 960,000 00. *655.000 
Stock in U. 8. porte..........-- 1.551.377 1,120,134 1,403,923 1,230,551 
Stock in U. S. interior towns__-__ 1,380,236 1,217,067 1,089,168 1,141,246 
U. 8. exports to-day. ._...-.--_--- 39,395 42,813 i inode 








Total visible supply... _.----- 6.288,489 5,194,062 4,631,831 3,954,797 
Of the above, totals of American and other descriptions are as follows: 
American— 














Liverpool stock. -.....---- bales. 414,000 443,000 444,000 99 ,000 
Manchester stock____._____---- 42,000 59.000 4:-.000 10,000 
Continental stock_-_-__-- ee ae 565,000 193,000 201,000 *130,000 
American afloat for Europe-_---- 527.481 444.048 302.870 260,000 
= 4 ( Nae 1.551.377 1.120.134 1,403,923 1,230,551 
Re YE EEE 1,380,226 1,217,067 1,089,168 1,141,246 
U. 8. exports to-day._._._-.---- 39,395 42,813 FRE 
Total American__-_-_- nee CAs 4,519,489 3,519,062 3,496,831 2,870,797 
East Indian, Brazil, &c.— 
ES STEERER LE 349,000 361,000 195.000 84,000 
London stock______-_-_- SN Gea 1,000 12,000 12,000 16,000 
Manchester stock._....._.__--- 14.000 10,000 28 ,000 29,000 
Continental stock.............. 75,000 80,000 43,000 *20,000 
India afloat for Europe_____ --- 68 ,000 8,000 44,000 9.000 
Egypt, Brazil, &c., afloat_____-_- 79,000 39,000 47,000 55.000 
Stock in Alexandria, Egypt_-_--- 285,000 125,000 166,000 216,000 
Stock in Bombay, India__------ 898,000 960, 600 ,000 ,000 
Total East India, &c____._-_-- 1,769,000 1,675,000 1,135,000 1,084,000 
,. §° "aa 4,519,489 3,519,062 3,496,831 2,870,797 
Total visible supply eS 6.288.489 5,194.062 4,631,831 3,954.797 
Middling uplands, Live ae * 16.55d. 94.25d. 21.26d. 
Middling upland, New York_... 19.45c. 22.20c. 38 .40c. 29.05c. 
Egypt, good sakel, Liverpool__._.. 26.00d. 45.C0d. 37.50d. 33.13d 
Peruvian. rouge good, Liverpool. 16.00d. 27 .00d. 31.50d. 38.50d. 
Broach, fine, Liverpool____._ ~~ 11.55d. 13.85d. 21.10d. 22.65d. 
Tinnevelly, good, Liverpool ---- - 12.30d. 14.35d. 21.35d. 22.90d 


* Estimated. 


Continental imports for past week have been 95,000 bales. 
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The above figures for 1921 show an increase over last week 
of 54,490 bales, a gain of 1,094,427 bales over 1920, an excess 
of 1,656,658 bales over 1919 and a gain of 2,333,692 bales 


over 1918. 


FUTURES.—The highest, lowest and closing prices at 


New York for the past week have been as follows: 





Saturday, 


rag ie | 
Monday, Tuesday | Wea'day| Thursd’y,| Friday, 











| Oct. 22. | Oct. 24.'| Oct. 25."| Oct. 26.'| Oct. 27.'| Oa. 28.| Week. 
October— | | | | | 
Range____- 118.42 —/)18.00-.56/ 18.50-120/— — —|— — —|— — — '18.00-.56 
oO ee 8 ee OF en spine 
November— | | | | | 
Range-___. — — — 18.00-.35'— — —|— — — L- — —|— — —/18.00-.35 
Closing.--.18.25* (|18.49* (19.23* |18.68* /|19.06* |18.88* |— — — 
December— | | | 
Range-_._- 18 .25-.63 18.10-.65 18.75-143 18.78-140 18.62-120 18.95-141 18.10-143 
Closing - . ..|18.30-.33 18.55-.57 ,19.33-.35| 18.78-.85 19.16-.19|19.03-.05 — — — 
January— | | | | 
Range____- '18.10-.36 17.86-141 18.88-125' 18.58-208 18.40-t05 18.81-128) 17.86-128 
Closing... 18.11-.15 18.29-.32 19° 14-.18 18.58-.62,19.03-.05 18.82-.85|— — — 
February— 
Range-_._- Cdlieediiiced eee 19. —|— | — 
Closing_....18.05* (18.23* (19.07* |18.51* /18.96* |18.74* |—— — 
March— | | | | 
Range. ___- (17.95-123 17.70-123 18.75-100 18.40-.95 18.24-.90 18.69-110 17.70-110 
ae 18.11-.13 18.91-.92 18.40-.41/18.86-.88 18.73-.74\— — — 
_— | 
Range-_-__- eS ee eS) the — —|— — —/18.88 — 
ay Closing - - --|17.78 * (17.90* |18.70* |18.19* |18.65* |18.51* |— — — 
ay— } | | i 
Range-_-_- 17 .56-.77 17.30-.75 18.30-.55 17.97-138 17.78-146 | 18.28-.65 | 17.30-165 
Closing - - --|17.57-.62 17.67-.75 18 .38-.39|17.97-104 18.40-.46 18.30-.32,— — — 
June— | | | 
Range____- pee — i | —_— — 
Jug osins- ---|17-35 * (17.51* (18.22* /|17.81* |18.24* |18.14* — _-— 
— | | | | 
Range-_-__- '17.13-.34 16.90-{30 17.85-112 17.50-900) 17.38-100! 17.80-115 16.90-115 
Closing - . - .|17.15-.18 17.27-.30 17.97 —/17.50-.55|17.90-100 17.80 —|— — — 
Augusi— | | 
Range-___- —— — — 16.87-.88 17.80 —\— — —|— — —|— — —})16.87-780 
Closing....|16.90 * (§17.04* (17.74% |17.25* |17.65* |17.55* |— — — 
September— | | 
Range--__-- ——- — — — — — — 7.33 —! 17.00 —!17.50 —|17.00-.50 
Closing_-..'16.65* (16.78* '17.48* '17.00* '47.40* (17.30* '— — — 
* Nominal. 118c. j17ce. 119¢. 


AT THE INTERIOR TOWNS the movement—that is, 
the receipts for the week since Aug. 1, the shipments for 
the week and the stocks to-night, and the same items for the 
corresponding period of the previous year—is set out in 
detail below: 


| 

















Movement to Oct. 28 1921. 


Movement to Oct. 29 1920. 














Towns. Recetpts. Ship- | Stocks | Recetpts. | Ship- | Stocks 
ments.| Oa. | ments. | Oct, 
Week. | Season. Week.| 28. | Week.| Season. | Week.| 29. 

Ala, Birm’g’m.@ 2,216 16.975 1,242 11.554 1,400 8,200 600 5,724 
Eufaula _____ 600 3,381 900 4,343) 1,127 3 635 50; 3,142 
Montgomery. 2,251, 33.075 1,232 29.475 3,532 28,008 939 22,162 
i are ak 2.216 27,350 1,568 15,247} 2.597 17.719) £39 10,410 
Ark., Helena... 2.191 16,262 1,923 13,978 1,802 6,377| 1,419 5,465 
Little Rock... 9,207 70.171 8,556 48.661) 10.753 41,079 6,967 35,655 
Pine Bluff... 7,749 46,467 5,421 46,925 $830 20,922 3,773, 36,403 
Ga., Albany-_-_- 490 5,106 281, 4,450 444 7,895 131, 5,386 
Athens______ 7,658 41,756 2,500 42.726 11,151) 30.201' 2,400 31,781 
Atlanta _____ 9,875 82,626 9,432 42,536 7,266 23.684 3,840 18.005 
Augusta _..._ 12,149 138,754 7,687138,649 19,276 126.812 10,001 109,007 
Columbus... 1,565 21,941 264 27,575, 1,820 8,104 ____! 10,734 
Macon.._-- -| 2,161 17,706 1,464 14,152 1,839 16,147 1,064 14,083 
Rome _____- 1,609 13,540 692 6,861) 2,346 5.806 1,338 4,704 
La., Shreveport 2,500 27,207 1,369 37.000, 5,088 32.370 2,262 40,871 
Miss.,Columbus 1,387 10.864 601 5,965 350 1,392 23 «1,683 
Clarksdale. . 21,042. 77,858 1,015 57,234) 7.541, 41,389, 2,167 70,812 
Greenwood... 7,166 49,676 3.478 45.750 6,494 38,050 1,800 43,600 
Meridian.... 2,354 20.429 2,000 17,445! 2.337 7,471 789 6,170 
Nate ez _.._ 1,691 17,512 1,190 10,224 1,500 8.228 1,000 4,834 
Vicksburg _.- 1,560 11,004 1,923 11,025 510 2.332 23 7,453 
Yazoo City_-| 2,106 18,037 2,432 16,166 1,561 7.147| ..--| 9,839 
Mo., St. Louis. 17,872 194.541) 18,260 21,912 11,821 57.733 11,618 10,449 
N.C.,Gr’nsboro 661 3,209 53 4,525 72 1,309 123, 2,143 
Raleigh ____- 119 4,261 100 265 51 1,240 150 126 
Okla., Altus... 4,937| 28,422 5,237 15.791! 1,575 7.262 444 7,547 
Chickasha.._| 4,092 21,914 2,840 10,598, 3,075 7.885 1,128, 9,825 
Oklahoma._. 5,172, 19,808 2,437 13,241| 3,448 13,058 1,732, 6,711 
8.C.,Greenville 7,684 63,133 4,019 41,322) 1,961, 13,533 1,587) 7,925 
Greenwood _ - 497 5.745 344 8.227) Peat. ap ees corm *. 
Tenn.,Memphis 67,385 282,881 49,283 244.576 38,708 114,869 21,727 277,069 
Nashville...) ____!| 2 a 704 wie Bega cr 963 
Tex., Abilene_. 16,646 30.725 16,639 4.411| 3,971| 19.474 3.339 4,519 
Brenham__._- 651 7,845 55 4,658. 410 7 665 109 3,496 
Austin b__. 169 18.602 1,189 2,980, 1,000 10.800 400 8,400 
Dallas ______ 7,000 64,491 7,000 35.869\ 1,541) 19,106 1,975 16,102 
Honey Grove 2,000 14,000 800 10,503 1.200 10,200 700 6,999 
Houston ____ 99,337 1,136,629 102,647 287,509 116,700| 949,328 131,181 312,090 
Paris __.___. 3,168 27,293 3,123. 11,499, 4,837 29,150 5,305, 18,56 
San Antonio. ST ees s eee 760 2,666 25.721. 3.015 3,059 
Fort Worth*. 2.000 28,298 2,000 12,745) 6,102; 20,561 4,358 17,374 


(eee ee a ee 


Total, 41 towns 341,133 2,719,536 273,596 1380236 299,702 1,792,610 230,416 1217067 








aLast year’s figures are for Hugo, Olka. bLast year’s figures are for Clarksville, Tex. 
The above totals show that the interior stocks have in- 
creased during the week 67,537 bales and are to-night 163,169 
bales more than at the same time last year. 
all towns have been 41,431 bales more than the same week 


last year. 


OVERLAND MOVEMENT FOR THE 
SINCE AUG. 1.—We give below a statement showing the. 
overland movement for the week and since Aug. 1, as made 
The results for 








up from telegraphic reports Friday night. 


the week and since Aug. 1 in the last two years are as follows: 














— 1921 
October 25— Since 
Shipped— Week. Aug. 1. 
Ee eee eee 18,260 206,327 
a, ee ce 8 Tote 19.392 95,224 
I I 317 1,681 
ee 21,485 
Via Virginia points.___._______-.-_~- §& 623 58,210 
Via other routes, &c._________-_~- 6,748 84,779 
Total gross overland.________._57,287 467,706 
Deduct shipments— 
Overland to N. Y., Boston, &c___ 4,825 35,159 
Between interior towns_________- 612 5,759 
Inland, &c., from South_______-_- 7,218 70,842 
Total to be deducted_________- 12,655 # £111,760 
Leaving total net overland *_____-~ 44.632 355,946 


* Inclu lin 


OV m 


t yrai to Canada. 


The receipts at 


WEEK AND 














— 1920— 
Since 
Week. Aug. 1. 
11.618 61,492 
8,992 45,089 
301 1,883 
742 7,100 
2,417 13,891 
4,396 39,025 
28,465 168 480 
2,630 22 637 
429 3,660 
3,984 30,261 
7,043 56,558 
21,422 111,922 





The foregoing shows the week’s net overland movement 
has been 44,632 bales, against 21,422 bales for the week last 
year, and that the season to date the aggregated net over- 
land exhibits an increase from a year ago of 244,024 bales. 












































. ———1921 1920-——__— 
In Sight and Spinners ‘ Since Since 
SIAM Nai Week. Aug.1. Week. Aug. 1. 
Receipts at ports to Oct. 28______ 217,599 2.052.952 > aT GSD 1 STO7 779 
Net overland to Oct. 28... -_- 44 ,632 355 ,946 21.422 111,922 
Southern consumption to Oct. 28 a4 64,000 857,000 65,000 892,000 
Total marketed.............. 326,231 3,265,898 358,104 2,523,701 
Interior stocks in excess...  _- 67 537 262,998 69,286 357,126 
Came into sight during week___393,768 _______. Gat ee cuss 
Wes OGD SE Ee backicces sinwe TM  <sssne 2,880,827 
Nor. spinners’ takings to Oct. 28__100,263 528,548 60,307 (362.550 

a These figures are consumption; takings not availab’e. 

Movement into sight in previous years: 

Week— Bales. Since Aug. 1—~ Bales .™& 
i OU nn ie 462 .861/)1919—Oct. 31__._._____- 2.886 ,260 
MRM Boras eee. cad 370,233|1918—Nov. 1_______---_-3,377,734 
ne ee 457 ,292|1917—Nov. 2..._______. 4,028,676 
QUOTATIONS FOR MIDDLING COTTON AT OTHER 

MARKETS. 
} 
| Closing Quotations for VUiddling Cotton on— 
eek ending — 

October 28. Saturday, Monday, Tuesday. Wed'day, Thursd’y,, Friday. 
GaJveston_-___-- 18.80 19.00 19.75 {19.35 (19.65 |19.65 
New Orleans... 18.25 18.25 19.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Mobile _._....- 17.50 17.50 18.00 17.68 17.88 1*.00 
Savannah .....- 18.50 18.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
a icinik os i 18.00 18.00 18.75 18.25 18.50 18.50 
Baltimore_-_-_.-- 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.25 19.50 
AED .. cance 17.75 17.88 18.63 18.25 18.63 18.63 
Memphis _...-.- 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
PLOUNGON ..nccce 18.65 18.90 19.70 19.10 19.50 19.25 
Little Rock___-/19.00 19.00 19.75 19.50 19.50 19.50 
0 er 18.35 18.55 19.35 18.80 19.05 18.95 
Fort Worth____!18.30 18.50 19.30 18.75 19.00 18.90 








~NEW ORLEANS CONTRACT MARKET .—The high- 
est, lowest and closing quotations for leading contracts in the 
New Orleans cotton markets for the past week have been as 
































WEATHER REPORTS 


crop has progressed rapidly. 


all sections. Rain badly needed. 





gone out of sight, for the like period. 


follows: 
Saturday, a Tuesday ,| Wed’ day,|\Thursd'y,| Friday, 
Oct. 22. | Oct. 24. | Oct. 25. | Oct. 26. | Oct. 27. | Oct. 2 
October ._____- RS Pe eee EBEAE ER, SSRN 
NN IE LEE SOE LE 18.60 bid 18.03 bid 18.42 bid|18.26 bid 
December. _~.~- 17.83 —)/18.07-.10 18.85-.93 18.28-.33 18.67-.71)18.51-.53 
0; Soe 17.77-.79|17.99-l02 18.77-.82 18.24-.29 18.64-.68/18.47-.51 
ES ee: 17.55-.64/)17.73-.80 18.55-.57 13.04-.08 18.45-.49)18.30-.38 
SE 17.05-.13/17.31-.32 18.04-.07 17.53-.55,17 .96-.99)17 .83-.85 
7 ll i ants dea 16.60 —(!16.83-.85)17.58-.60,17.00 —(\17.46-.50|17 .30-.— 
one— 
SEP Steady | Steady | Steady | Steady Quiet Barelw 
Options. ......- Steady | Steady | Steady | Steady |Very st’y! Steady 
118c. 


BY TELEGRAPH.—Advices 
to us by telegraph this evening indicate that with dry 
weather prevalent the work of gathering the remnant of the 


TEXAS.—General.—Cotton picking about completed in 





Rain. Rainfall. Thermometer 

RE, Ts a welad aaa dmare dry high 82 low 66 mean 74 
SE cicttslacdadbadtiman dry high 86 low 44 mean 65 
SESE Sees dry high 92 low 60 mean 76 
Re ee ee dry high 86 low 66 mean 76 
Dallas -.--...------------- iday 0.14in. high 84 low 48 mean 66 
ff {eee |. SS Sf eee 
PI wee anents nguitles ab-eres wo on eben dry high 84 low 52. mean 68 
SE, MN 2s inte pines Iida ta dry high 86 low 54 mean 70 
PT i¢nhhkihne ob aaedisin [a “OB. .ncsvae | PPT 
iS LE es ee ry high 85 low 48 mean 70 
EIGER IIE TNE GRE dry high 82 low 38 mean 63 
I a is le 9days 0.58in. high 76 low 49 mean 62 
Onpareeston 6. ©.......ccscoss Q2days 0.36in. high 74 low 51. mean 63 
eR > See aan dry vw!” high 81_ low 44 mean'60 
sd oe SS SS eee ee a ae ee 

WORLD’S SUPPLY AND TAKINGS OF COTTON — 


The following brief but comprehensive statement indicates 
at a glance the world’s supply of cotton for the week and 
since Aug. 1 for the last two seasons, from all sources from 
which statistics are obtainable; also the takings, or amounts 











ge Se ee | = 109.000 




















772,000 


ee 





Cotton Takings. | 1921. | 1920. 
Week and Season. | _— 
Week. Season. | Week. | Season. 

2 Fh ata hl abs | 
Visible supply Oct. 21___._---- 6,233,999; .---- ---|5,080,482; ~-----.- 
Visible supply Aug. 1_________- uspe-| GRhRe sesees! 4,956,257 
American in sight to Oct. 28___. 393,768 3,528,896 427,390. 2,880,827 
Bombay receipts to Oct. 27___-_- 635,000 321 ,000) 10,000) 246 000 
Other India ship’ts to Oct. 27_-- b3 000 36 000, 2,000) 90,000 
Alexandria receipts to Oct. 26.- 620,000) 100,000' 40,000; 114,000 
Other supply to Oct. 26*______- 620,000 56,000. 5,000) 43 ,000 
, Total GET ORT ee 6,687 .767 10,153,146 5,564,872 8,330,084 

Deduct— | 
Visible supply Oct. 28_________ 6,288,489 6,288,489 5,194,062 5,194,062 
Total takings to Oct. 28.a___-- ~ 399,278 3,864,657| 370,810| 3,136,022 

Of which American... _-- 290,278 3,092,657; 246,810) 2,347 .022 


124,000' 789,000 








and the aggregate amounts taken by 


and 1,455,022 bales American. 


* Kmbraces receipts in Europe from Brazil, Smyrna, West Indies, &c. 

a This total embraces the total estimated consumption by Southern mills, 
857,000 bales in 1921 and 892,000 in 1920—takings not being available— 
Northern and foreign spinners, 
3.007 ,657 bales in 1921 and 2,222,022 bales in 1920, of which 2,235,657 bales 

b Estimated. , 


ig BOMBAY COTTON MOVEMENT.—The receipts “of 
India cotton at Bombay for the week ending Jan. 13 and for 
the season from Aug. 1 for three years have been as follows: 


ig 4 






































| 1921. 1920. 1919. 
Oa. 27 . 
Recetpts at— Since Since Stnce 
Week. | Aug. 1. | Week. | Aug. 1. | Week. | Aug. 1. 
RA EE I RS ee 30,000 293,000! 14,000! 221,000 16,000) 253,000 











(Vor. 113. 





For the Week. Since August 1. 
Ezports 


rom— 





Great 
Britain. 





Great 
Britain. 


Contit- Javnaned 
nent. China. 


Contt- 
nent. 


Japan & | 


Total. China. | Totai. 
i 





—_—_— 
Bombay— | ’ 
1°21 4.000 38,000 44,000 4,000 95,000| 291,000) 
23,000 3,000 26,000 13,000 149,000 459,000) 
19,000 19,000 14,000, = 87,000 


2,000 22,000 
5,000 45,000) 
4,000 18,000 


390,000 
221,000 
457,000 


86,000 
86 ,000 
63,000 


2,000 
4,000 2,000 
1,000, 3,000 





§,000 28,000 6 ,000 
27,000 5,000 18,000 | 
SEP oonadl emaone 1,000 22,000 23,000 18,000 105,000 520,000 


MANCHESTER MARKET.—Our report received by 
cable to-night from Manchester states that the market is 
quiet for both yarns and cloths. Merchants are buying very 
sparingly. We give prices for to-day and leave those for 
previous weeks of this and last year for comparison: 


117,000) 
194,000 


414,000 
5, 307 ,000 
397 ,000 








1921. 1920. 
| 84 We. Shtrt- | Cot'n 
ings, Common Mid. 
Up's 





BY, ibs. Shtrt- | Cot'n 
ings, Common | Mid. 
to Finest. (Up's 


322 Cop 








s.d. 8. 
15 10c@17 0 
17 7120 @18 9 
177%c@18 9 
180 c@i19o6 
183 c@l199 


@19 9 
@19 9 
25 @19 9 
24% @19 0 


SHIPPING NEWS.—Shipments in detail: 


NEW YORK—To Manchester—Oct. 21—Kathlamba, 67 
To Liverpool—Oct. 21—Baltic, 355__.Oct. 27—Pannonia, 1,624 
To Piraeus—Oct. 22—Hog Island, 50 
To Hamburg—Oct. 21—Ipswich, 100 
GALVESTON—To Havre—Oct. 20—Mount Evans, 2,455_____--- 
To Venice—Oct. 25—Lodovica, 2,950 
To Ghent—Oct. 20—Mount Evans, 1,922 
To Trieste—Oct. 25—Lodovica, 50 
To Bremen—Oct. 27—Montgomery shire. 6,480 
To Antwerp—Oct. 20—Mount Evans, 400 
To Manchester—Oct. 25—Asuncion de Larrinaga, 12,566___. 12,566 
To Liverpool—Oct. 21—Colonial, 3,791_..Oct. 27—Electri- 
re re. Oe | peweawonhooewoe : 
To Barceiona—Oct. 25—Lodovica, 1,000 
To Hamburg—Oct. 22—Hans, 285_.__Oct. 25—Afel, 200 
To vapan—Oct. 24—Glasgow Maru, 12,319__._Oct. 25—Can- 
ada Maru, 4,404 
To Oporto—Oct. 22—Cardonia, 1,100 
To Rotterdam—Oct. 25—Afe], 1,i100_...Oct. 27—Montgom- 
eryshire, 2,925 
To Genoa—Oct. 25—Monviso, 9,196 
NEW ORLEANS—To Rotterdam—Oct. 21—Maasdam 
Oct. 27—Erle, 206; Hollandia. 600 
To Trieste—Oct. 26—Kossuth Ferencz, 100 
To Leghorn—Oct. 26—Kossuth Ferencz, 300 
To Venice—Oct. 26—Kossuth Ferencz, 2,500 
To vapan—Oct. 26—Hoswick Hall, 2,502 
WILMINGTON—To Bremen—Oct. 22—Emergency Aid, 3,600-_-_- 
NORFOLK—To Bremen—Oct. 22—Scoharie, 4,800 
To Liverpool—Oct. 25—Rhode Island, 
Union City, 1,100_._.Oct. 25—West Quechee, 
To Barcelona—Oct. 25—Carenco, 1,400 
To Genoa—Oct. 25—Carenco, 700 
To vapan—Oct. 22—City of Cambridge, 3,000 
To China—Oct. 22—City of Cambridge, 1,000 
BOSTON—To Manchester—Oct. 15—Caledonian, 199_______-- a 
SAVANNAH—To Liverpool—Oct. 24—Sacandaga, 5,074 
mm@.T'o Manchester—Oct. a6 ecnnenee, 3,931 ; 
TACOMA—To Japan—Oct. 24—Hawaii Maru, 4,422 4,422 
SAN FRANCISCO—To Japan—Oct. 26—Korea Maru, 1,898.._. 1,898 


133,365 














LIVERPOOL.—Sales, stocks, &e., for past week: 
a. Be 


Oct. 14. Oct. 21. 
Sales of the week 


ry Of which American 
Forward 


Of which American 
Total imports 
r> Of which American 


The tone of the Liverpool market for spots and futures 
each day of the past week and the daily closing prices of 
spot cotton have been as follows: 





Thursday. | Friday. 


A fair A fair 
business business 
doing. doing. 


12.15 12.32 
8,000 | 7,000 8,000 7,000 8,000 
} 

Easy Quiet-st’dy| Steady Quiet Quiet 
24@38 pts. 15@20 pts.|18@25 pts.|14@21 pts.|22@34 pts. 
decline. | advance. advance. decline. advance. 
Steady . Steady ‘Bar. st'dy| Steady Easy 
2@33 pts. 42@74 pts.| 8@26 pts.'3 pts. adv. 3pts.dec.to 
decline. advance. decline. to 5 pts.dec.|8 pts. adv. 


The prices of futures at Liverpool for each day are given 


Spot. Saturday. | Monday. | Tuesday. Wetncoten | 


Market, /( | 
12:15 | 
| 





A fair 
business 
doing. 


11.69 12.20 


| Moderate 
_ demand. 


More 


demand. 
P.M. | 


Coal 
Mid.Upl'ds 12.75 


HOLIDAY 





























| 
Sat. | Mon. Tues. | Wed. Thurs. | 


12%| 124%, 12%! 4 |12%; 4 |12%) 4 |12K%) 4 
D.m.p. m.'p. m.p.Mm.'p. m.'p. m.\p. m.D.m./p.m. p.m. 


d. | d. | 


Oct. 22 
to 
Oct. 28. 
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BREADSTUFFS 
Friday Night, October 28 1921. 

Flour has been quiet but on the whole fairly steady. Much 
of the time however, prices have been more or less nominal 
in the prevailing dulness of trade. On the other hand ‘rallies 
in wheat from time to time have naturally had a tendency 
to steady prices for flour. Still there was that drawback of 
the sluggishness of trade. It was even said that in the 
West business was less active, although recently the reports 
from that section were more cheerful. At one time however, 
there was more or less nervousness over the possibiilty of a 
railroad strike on Oct. 30. Export business has been very 
quiet. Even Canadian flour has failed to move freely, 
despite the fact that it is quoted at below American prices 
and regardless of some improvement in sterling exchange. 
It is true that shipments on old orders have been rather 
large. In fact on the 25th instant the clearances from New 
York were close to 114,000 sacks including nearly 75,000 
sacks in a full cargo to go to Smyrna and Constantinople. 
But as to new business that was a different matter. There 
is certainly very little of it. 

Wheat fluctuated for a time within narrow limits, declining 
early some 2 to 21% cents, and then rallying, ending a little 
higher. But, on the whole, the market has lacked snap. 
Sentiment has been mixed. Export demand has been poor. 
Railroad strike news was for days alternatively good and 
bad. Foreign news was for a time bad. Later came better 
news from Hungary. The Ex-Emperor Charles, who had 
invaded it, was captured. Sterling exchange advanced for a 
time. The technical position was considered stronger. 
There is believed to be a large short interest. The visible 
supply in this country decreased last week 208,000 bushels 
against an increase in the same week last year of 2,280,000 
bushels. It is true that the total is still 55,687,000 bushels, 
against 34,411,000 a year ago. But some intimate that the 
crop has been somewhat overestimated, and possibly over- 
exported, and that we may have to pullin lateron. That is 
as it may be. Opinions will differ. Domestic and foreign 
trade has been slow under the menace of a possible railroad 
strike. A good many doubted whether there would be a 
strike. Others feared that there might be. In any case, the 
mere threat of such a thing made for more or less unsettle- 
ment. Also Pacific Coast advices said that the Far East 
was trying to resell both wheat and flour on the coast. 
Beneficial rains have fallen in the Southwest. Manitoba 
wheat, it is said,.was offered at Buffalo at discounts under 
Chicago December. On the other hand, English and Argen- 
tine markets have been stronger. Some maintain that 
Argentine prices will have to come down before Argentina 
can compete in Europe with America, but stocks in Argen- 
tina, it is said, have been greatly reduced. Its exportable 
surplus is now said to be down to less than 10,000,000 bushels 
as against 40,000,000 bushels a short time ago. Also, ac- 
cording to later advices, the rainfall in the Southwest turns 
out to have been insufficient over a wide area. It is also 
believed that unless copious rains come very soon in that 
section the winter wheat acreage will be reduced further. 
Some think, too, that receipts at the West will soon begin 
to fall off more sharply. But just at the moment they seem 
adequateforthedemand. In fact, offerings have been large, 
especially at Winnipeg. And deliveries on contract were 
large. They caused a loss of cash premiums. 

Wisconsin is having an unusually warm fall. Winter 
wheat and rye so far sown has shown a growth and color 
never remembered. Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade made the following announcement on Oct. 24. ‘‘The 
ban against the circulation of Argentine quotations has been 
lifted to the extent of permitting members of the Board of 
Trade on their own responsibility to announce South Ameri- 
can prices.””’ A Stockholm dispatch says that the Swedish 
agrarians are carrying out a strong propaganda to persuade 
the Government to stop the importation of American wheat, 
enormous quantities of which are offered in the Swedish 
market at about 25% cheaper than the Swedish article. 
Experts say that the Swedish production of wheat will be 
entirely ruined unless importation is stopped. Minneapolis 
wired: ‘‘About 75% of the bread wheat of three States has 
been marketed. There is a decided falling off in the move- 
ment of all grains from farms. Well posted Winnipeg people 
say they have gone over the top of the big movement there. 
Pressure from hedging sales is much lighter. Receipts are 
expected to fall off sharply.’ 

n the United Kingcom good rains have fallen and it is 
reported they have extended to some sections of the Contin- 
ent where hey are badly needed. Ploughing and sowing 
of the new crop wheat on the Continent has been 
backward as a result of the recent dry weather. In Germany 
conditions of seeding is generally unfavorable. In Italy 
import requirements are estimated at as low as 36,000,000 
bushels, but it is believed that country will need 64,000,000 
bushels. In Australia generally favorable weather prevails, 
and it is said that the surplus of wheat will equal 88,000,000 


enerally 
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bushels. In India the season’s rainfall has been about 
average. Food grain crops there are reported as normal to 
good, while both wheat and linseed prospects point to a 
full acreage. 

In the United Kingdom during the past week, resellers’ 
offers have dominated the market. Shippers’ offerings have 
in most cases been about ls. 6d. per quarter above a parity 
with resellers’ prices. The demand is reviving slightly after 
the great depression in prices experienced recently. The 
cheap quotations on both Argentine and Australian new crop 
wheat have been attracting considerable attention. Canada 
offered export patents flour at around 43s. per 280 lbs. 
Liverpool is inclined to feel that recent developments in 
exporting countries have increased the probable season's 
supplies of wheat, but estimates, previously given, cannot 
be raised. On the other hand some Liverpool people are 
of the opinion that purchases of wheat by importing coun- 
tries will not come up to estimates owing to financial strin- 
gency. To-day prices advanced with the railroad strike 
ealied off and shorts covering. Aliso dry weather was re- 
ported in various parts of the country. The statistical 
position 1s regarded as strong by many. The crop of 39 
countries in the world is estimated at 3,130,000,000 bushels 
or 154,000,000 busheis smauler than last year and 1,053 ,000,- 
OOO less than in 1915. Closing prices show an advance on 
Dec. for the week of haif a cent and on May of one cent. 

DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF WHEAT IN NEW YORK. 


Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
No. 2 cts_11634 118 118 116% 114% 118 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF WHEAT FUTURES IN CHICAGO. 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
December delivery in elevator_cits._106 107% 108% 106% 106% 108% 
May delivery in elevator 110% 112% 113% 111% 107% 113% 
Indian corn advanced at times with wheat, especially as 
country offerings were small at the West. Also the new 
ruling at Washington in regard to the manufacture of beer 
is said to have had some effect. The technical position of 
the market has grown stronger. Too many people have 
been selling short. They seem to think that there could be 
no limit to the decline. But, needless to say, there is an 
economic law which tends to restrain a decline if it goes too 
far. Itisreined up by natural forces. Buying sets in either 
for legitimate or short account; offerings fall off. It is said 
that corn pays better as fuel now than anything else to the 
farmer. At any rate, that might apply to certain grades. 
Using corn as fuel would be no new thing to the Western 
farmer. One of the outstanding facts of the week is that 
shorts have been good buyers from time to time. And an- 
other is that, as already intimated, farmers and dealers have 
shown less disposition to sell. On the other hand, however, 
the visible supply increased last week no less than 2.350,000 
bushels, against a decrease last year of 552,000 bushels. 
The total is now 19,667,000 bushels, against 10,277,000 bush- 
els a year ago. According to A. E. Staley, a leading starch 
manufacturer of Illinois, prohibition is responsible for the 
low price of corn.. To-day prices advanced. They end 2 to 
224 cents higher for the week. 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES 7 CORN IN NEW YORK. 


Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
No. 2 yellow cts. 63 64% 65 64% 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF CORN FUTURES IN CHICAGO. 
S Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

47% 48% 48 47% 48% 
53% 54 53% 53 54% 
Oats advanced slightly. They have shown no striking 
features. They have merely reflected the movement of other 
grain that is to say, corn and wheat. Meanwhile the con- 
sumption seems to have increased. At any rate the visible 
supply in this country last week decreased 931,000 bushels 
in sharp contrast with an increase in the same week last 
year of 2,184,000 bushels. But it must be admitted that the 
visible supply is still enormous, i. e. 68,956,000 bushels or 
some 35,000,000 bushels larger than a year ago, when to be 
exact the total was 33,660,000 bushels. In other words 
there is still an overwhelming supply. But some consider 
that oats are too low. Country offerings at the West have 
latterly decreased. Cash markets have been somewhat 
firmer. Shorts have bought on a fair scale. The demand 
in other words has been sufficient to keep prices of late pretty 
steady and even at times to advance them despite the un- 
favorable statistical position. ‘To-day prices were higher 
with other grain. They end half a cent higher for the week. 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF yada IN NEW YORK. 


: on. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
No. 2 white cts. 44% 45 45 45 45% 45 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF OATS FUTURES IN CHICAGO. 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
December delivery in elevator_cts. 32% 33% 34 33% 32% 33% 
May delivery in elevator 37% 37% 38% 38% 37% 38% 
Rye declined and then rallied. The fluctuations were 
within rather confined limits. Export trade was lacking 
but shorts covered when wheat rallied. Cash houses sold 
on the upturns. The market cannot be said to have shown 
features of striking interest. The visible supply decreased 
last week 403,000 bushels, against 796,000 last year. The 
total is now 5,516,000 bushels, against 2,795,000 a year ago. 
To-day prices advanced one and a half cents in response to 
@ rise in other grain. Closing prices, however, are 2 cents 
lower than a week ago to-night. 


DAILY CLOSING -PRICES OF RYE FUTURES 
Sat. Mon. Tues. W 

December delivery in elevator_cts. 84 85% 85% 834 

May delivery in elevator 87 884 87 


The following are closing quotations: 


Fri. 
65% 


4 


at. 
December delivery in elevator_cts. 46% 
May delivery in elevator 51% 


IN CHICAGO. 
Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

81% 83% 
S65 4% 











GRAIN. 
Wheat— | Oats— 


No. 2 red $118 | No. 2 white 
Nominal 


$0 65% 


087% | 
FLOUR. 
Spring patents $ 
inter ceredetnte. soft 


Hard winter straights 0 Nos. 2,3and4 rl 650 


5; Nos. 2-0 and 3-0... 650@ 665 
_. Nos. 4-0 and 6-0.. 675 

Oats goods—Carload 
spot delivery 


0 
5 | 


70 
57 
6 0 
17 
16 


5 40@ 


_ 


WEATHER BULLETIN FOR THE WEEK ENDING 
OCT. 25.—The influences of weather on the crops as sum- 
marized in the weather bulletin issued by the Department of 


Agriculture for the week ending Oct. 25 were as follows: 

GENERAL CONDITIONS.—The generally warm and mostly fair 
weather of the week was favorable for outdoor operations in nearly all 
sections of the country, but there was a lack of moisture in many localities. 
There was considerable cloudiness in the Lake region, and the Northeast, 
but almost continuous sunsbine was experienced in the Southern States, 
except in the extreme Southeast. Drought was intensified in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, except in the Florida Peninsula, while the soil 
continued very dry in the Great Plains, although rain at the close of the 
week in portions of the Plains area and in the central and southern Rocky 
Mountain district was beneficial. The far Southwest and California were 
also favored by beneficial rains, while the soil was improved in the North 
Pacific Coast States, although more rain was needed in some localities of 
that area. Moisture continued mostly sufficient in the Ohio and lower 
Missouri Valleys. 

CORN .—The week was generally very favorable for husking and cribbin 
corn and that work made rapid progress. Husking was reported as wel 
along in the Ohio Valley and about half done in Iowa. High winds on the 
19th blew some corn down in Iowa, but the damage will probably not be 
great. Husking has started in all sections of Kansas and is about half 
done in the eastern half of the State. The weather of the past few weeks 
ane he ay exceptionally favorable for drying the crop in good condition for 
cribbing. 

COTTON .—The cotton States experienced another warm and practically 
rainless week, with almost continuous sunshine. It was ideal for picking 
and ginning cotton and this work made rapid progress. Picking is about 
completed in all sections of Texas and Arkansas and is far advanced in 
Oklahoma. Very little remains unpicked in Louisiana, while harvest is 
finished in nearly all sections of Alabama. Picking has been completed and 
the bulk of the crop ginned in Georgia. The yield is exceeding expecta- 
tions in northern South Carolina, but little picking remains to be done in 
that State. Late cotton shows some improvement in eastern North Caro- 
lina where considerable picking remains to be done, but harvest is nearly 
completed in the southern portion of that State. The quality of the staple 
is very good in Tennessee, where the crop is mostly in. 

SMALL GRAINS.—Soil moisture was insufficient for seeding grains in 
the Southern States, including much of the southern portion of the winter 
wheat belt where late seeding was delayed, especially in the lower Great 
Plains. Soil moisture continued mostly sufficient in the lower Missouri 
and Obio Valleys where wheat is generally up to a good stand and growing 
nicely. It continued too dry, however, in the middle Atlantic coast sec- 
tion and the Great Plains area. Wheat has been rather seriously damaged 
in central and western Kansas where the late sown has not sprouted and that 
which was i bas taken on an unhealthy color. It was too dry for germina- 
tion in Oklahoma where seeding was peipenced. and rain was badly needed 
in Texas. At the close of the week, however, moderate rains occurred 
over much of the dry area in Kansas and in the central and southern Rocky 
Mountain districts where drought had become severe also, which will be 
very becficial to fall sown grains in that section. Rainfall was favorable 
in the Pacific Coast States, although more moisture is needed in some 
localities. Rice harvest has n nearly completed in Arkansas and rapid 
progress was made in cutting and thrashing in Louisiana, but there was 
some interruption to this work in California by rainfall. 

POTATO fat ihn of late white and sweet potatoes made fairly 
rapid progress under generally favorable weather conditions in all parts of 
the country. While the drought was broken io most of the Florida Penin- 
sula and truck showed improvement there, except on lowlands where too 
wet, it was too dry in all other Gulf States, as well as in North Carolina 
and Georgia, for the best development of late truck and fall gardens, and 
drought caused considerable deterioration in these crops. Rains benefited 
truck in California. 





The statement of the movement of breadstuffs to market 
indicated below are prepared by us from figures collected by 
the New York Produce Exchange. The receipts at Western 
lake and river ports for the week ending last Saturday and 
since Aug. 1 for each of the last three years have been: 


Recetpts at— | Flour. 








Wheat. | 


bbls.1961bs. bush. 60 Lbs.|bush. 56 lbs. bush. 32 lbs .|bush.48lbs. bush .561ds. 
237,000 72,000} 4,055,000; 1,560,000} 148,000' 24,000 
200,000 346,000 

380,000 208,000 

288,000 


Corn. Oats. Barley. | Rye. 








Indianapolis. 


Total wk. ’21 
Same wk. 
Same wk. '19 





455,000, 10,267,000, 6,756,000 4,802,000 
258,000. 9.753.000} 3.735.000 4,589,000 
525,000 10,793,000! 3,300,000 4,801,000 


ES ST 











Since Aug. | | | 
1921 5,843,000 150,872,100, 93,631,000, 76,503,000, 9,490,000 6,626,000 
3,207,000 112,352,000, 42,472,000 70,319,000)11,901,000\10,436 ,000 


5,782,000 199,608 ,000| 39,188,000 73,035,00022,659,000111,138,000 


Total receipts of flour and grain at the seaboard ports for 
the week ended Oct. 22 1921 follow: 


Recetpts at— | Flour. | Wheat. 
Bushels. | 











Corn. | Barley. 


Bushels. 


Oats. | 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
27,000 
49,000 


Rye. 





Barrels. | 
New York... 
Philadelphia. -_ 
Baltimore... 
N’port News. 





New Orleans.* 
Galveston... 
Montreal __.. 





1,329,000' 558,000 
3,000) 


16,000 


| ' 
Total wk. ‘21 564,000, 8,208,000, 1,917,000| __778,000| 650,000 514,000 
Since Jan.1'21|20,814,000 230,521,000| $1,870,000, 39,329,000/15,154,000 21,311,000 


Week 1920...| 397,000, 6.545,.0001 437,000 478,000| 397,000 1,473,000 


Since Jan.1'20'19,511,000/196,406,000! 16,228,000 22,455,000) 8,517,000 44,257,000 


* Receipts do not include grain passing through New Orleans for foreign ports 
on through bills of lading. 


The exports from the several seaboard ports for the week 
ending Oct. 22 are shown in the annexed statement: 





; 
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| 


Flour, | Oats, 

















Wheat, | Corn, Rye. Barley, Peas, 

Exports from— Bushels. Busheis. errant |Bushess. Busness. Bushcls. Bushels. 
New York__..___- '1.017,837| 141.407| 39.162|......| ooo iBl,167) wove. 
Philadelphia ...... 690,000) 51,000) 17. 000. l ‘eetecel cosccn! conecs] eeeees 
DEPOTS 2. ccccce Ini eet  aeéewe BEM ccoces| coccce!| cscese| essece 
a ee ee BIUGGL cccese| cossce! wsccee!] s6eeu2 
Newport News... sacdes | nétvaios BOGS cccoce| coccee| coccee] cocces 
New Orleans. 476,000| 68,000} 44,000; 8,000 ---.--) ------| ------ 
Galveston ......-.- 1,240,000; 61,000) .._.-_- | cia these l pareeeal saeane 
Pe cminne one 2, 545,000 2, 2: 93,000) 96, 000) 99,000 464,00 0 410,000) _.__-- 
ae salina seinen tecidinaiidiiigee ectnignecinitinnes leanings EEE 

Total week_.-.--~ 6. 929, 327 2! 574,407 231, 162 107 ,000 464. 000 541, BOG) cconss 
Week 1920. .-..-- . 6,448,948) 513,747 309 ,483'303 867 1,232, 929 717,569 4,541 





The destination of these exports for the week and since 





























July 1 1921 is as below: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. 

Ezports for Week.| Week Since Week | Since Week Since 

and Since Oct. 22. July 1 Oa.22. | July! Oct. 22. July 1 

July 1 to— 1921. 1921. 1921. 1921. 1921. 1921. 
| Barrels. Barrels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

United Kingdom./|121,756)| 2,159,642, 1.218.800) 33,497,389 567.000 10,348,089 
Continent .....-- $9,996) 2,164,221) 5,770,537) 86,091,789 1,972,407 29,183,892 
So. & Cent. Amer. 4,000 a §8§«—Le-bhed 1.682.137 11.000 1,615,000 
West Indies... -- § 000 ee toe oe ee 24,000 309,300 
Brit. No.Am.Col.j —__-- 0 a Fe ee, ee Pa Ree ee 
Other countries.._| 6,410 POI E §« wwcesnl canccces| conses 7,196 
~ >a 231. 162| 5,031,026) 6,989,337 121,271,315 2,574,407 41,463,477 
Total $920........ ‘309, 483) 5,209,6: 3 6,448,948 131,033, 667) 513, 747 1,918, 018 


The world’s shipment of wheat and corn for the week 
ending Oct. 22 1921 and since July 1 1921 and 1920 are 
shown in the f ollowing: — 


























Wheat. Corn. 
Exports. 1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. 
Week Since Since Week Since Since 
Oda. 22. July 1. July 1. Oa. 22. July 1. July 1. 
| Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 


North Amer-'|11,043,000 166,747 ,000,160,558,000 2,192,000 40,166,000 2,168,000 








Russ.& Dan.| 398.000 1.976.000 -_-_-_-- 424,000 8.154.000 635,000 
Argentina... 56.000. 12,104,000 37,707,000 1,990,000 57,283,000 55,321,000 
Australia ...| 2,144,000| 21,584,000 12,118,000, -.----| ee eee eee} wee eee 
Geeks  stboon es, pene err Beawtonsrn Ryerss: 
Oth. countr’s|} _____- no “| 280,000, 240,000, 910,000 _ 864,000 

Total____- 13,641,000 203, 123,000210,663,000 4,846,000 106,513,000 58,988,000 








The visible supply of grain, comprising the stocks in 
granary at principal points of accumulation at lake and 
seaboard ports Oct. 22 was as follows: 


GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
United States— bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
ETS TSS Sn nee 1,576,000 56.000 969,000 37 ,000 316,000 
Sa 50,000 4.000 11,000 RSE PS 
Philadelphia ._........ .-_- 2.064.000 187,000 213,000 31,000 1,000 
ER ae 3,275,000 687,000 325,000 1,575,000 300,000 
oo! Ge ye es ee 
New Orleans._._.._.._-- 4,148,000 398,000 i= 160,000 
a tf RST a ee ae i ft ioe" 
LANGE Sa 2.790.000 2.657.000 6,132,000 438 ,000 530,000 
ll EN Ete 1,435,000 93,000 935.000 62,000 1,000 
TT Es 28 000 46,000 163,000  _e 
a i 3,669,000 6,692,000 19,072,000 514,000 199,000 
Qe EE 249,000 cf ee | ee ee 
Milwaukee __._....._.-_- 411,000 1,642,000 1,285,000 24,000 277.000 
Ee 4,614,000 1,184,000 5,391,000 805,000 803,000 
i ee | ee Re Sa es 
Minneapolis _._.....__.__- 4,343,000 453,000 21,267,000 675,000 1,261,000 
ee 2,844,000 182,000 865,000 74,000 4, 
Kansas City___________. 10,224,000 1,811,000 3,494,000 a" 
St. Joseph, Mo.......--- 1,108,000 213,000 225,000 7,000 9,000 
ee a ae 221,000 91,000 gS ee oes cee 
Indianapolis.______.___. 430,000 126,000 393,000 FF rhea 
leh aS 2,771,000 555,000 2,523,000 662,000 60,000 
|” Ere 2,320,000 1,928,000 }#£-___-- kere 
On Canal and River__-_- 900,000 45.000 60, 000 Re: 120,000 








ee el 


Total Oct. 22 1921____55,687 000 19,667,000 68. 9: 56. 000 5,516,000 
Total Oct. 15 1921__._55,895,000 17,317,000 69,887,000 5,919,000 3.884.000 
Total Oct. 23 1920... .34.411.000 10,277,000 33.660,000 2,795,000 3,680,000 
Note.—Bonded grain not included above: Oats, 10,000 bushels New York; total, 

10,000 bushels, against 17,000 in 1920; barley, New Yo k, 12,000 bushels; Buffalo, 

178,000; Duluth, 5,000; total, 197,000 bushels, against 3,000 bushels in 1920; 

and wheat, 899.000 New York, 126,000 Baltimore, 1,658,000 Buffalo, 73.000 

Philadelphia, 185,000 Boston, 2, 962, 000 Chicago; total, 5,903,000 bushels in 1921. 
Canadian— 

Montreal 3,158,000 

Ft. William & Pt. Arthur. 18,802,000 


4,041,000 


2,027,000 1,265,000 


3,149,000 


682 ,000 
1,468,000 




















Other Canadian__._.___. 8 frees 3, eee 988,000 } Sé 
Total Oct. 22 1921___.24.470,000 2,027,000 8. 018. 000 557,000 2,138,000 
Total Oct. 15 1921__..20,305,000 1,578,000 7,460,000 644,000 2,005,000 
Total Oct. 23 1920____15,131,000 78,000 2.668.000 5,000 1,174,000 
Summary— 

NE hh 55,687,000 19,667,000 68,956,000 5,516,000 4,041,000 

ne EE ES , 24,470,000 2,027,000 8,018,000 557,000 2,1 38, 000 
Total Oct. 22 1921__._80,157,000 21,694,000 76,974,000 6,073,000 6,179,000 
Total Oct. 15 1921___.76,200,000 18,895,000 77,307,000 6,563,000 5,889,000 
Total Oct. 23 1920__..49,542,000 10,355,000 36,328,000 2,800,000 4,854,000 
Total Oct. 23 1920____15. 131,000 78,000 2,668,000 5,000 1,174,000 

New York, Friday Night, Oct. 28 1921. 


From nearly every angle of the drygoods trade the cur- 
rent week has proven an encouraging one. The long un- 
certainty in cotton goods, following the rapid advance in 
the raw commodity, has apparently given place to a more 
settled feeling. Many of the mills, after looking the situa- 
tion over carefully, have come to the conclusion that cotton 
may be expected to maintain its present level for some time 
to come with no great variation in price. They are willing 
to show their belief in this judgment by accepting orders for 
delivery further in advance than any they have accepted 
heretofore, and, while trading has been on a limited scale, 
future orders are being offered by dealers who feel that 
cotton goods have reached a stable level. Sentiment in 
woolens is likewise better this week. Irom throughout the 
country repeat orders for goods are being received. Ap- 
parently the cold weather which has started is having the 


‘manufacturers and retailers, 














desired ‘effect in stimulating demand, and the feeling of 
optimism is becoming more pronounced among woolen mer- 
chants. Cutters up in both sections are glad to admit that 
they are receiving orders. In retail sections it is reported 
that the advance buying for fall and winter, while not all 
that could be desired, has quickened, and consumers are 
broadening their inquiries. Just at present, of course, over- 
coating is mostly in demand. The attitude of the trade to 
wards the threatened railroad strike was one of indiffer- 
ence, or disbelief. There had been some activity on the 
part of buyers to secure immediate shipments on odd lots 
in the hope of having them reach destination before the 
strike. Now that the strike has been called off apprehen- 
sion in that regard will cease, although it has never played 
any large part in trading as it is now being carried on. 
DOMESTIC COTTON GOODS.—Cotton 
mained steady, with little change in prices. The volume of 
sales for the week has not been large, comparatively, with 
interest centred on a few lines, but the willingness of milis 
to take orders further in advance than they have for some 
time in the past has given a tone of confidence to the en- 
tire trade. Several of the mills who withdrew from the 
market following the advance in cotton have again entered 
and are willing to accept business. There are numerous 
buyers still looking for their requirements, and they admit 
that retailers are apparently now confident enough of the 
situation to venture orders for stocks that are badly de- 


goods have re- 


pleted. The export demand, which had fallen off so sharply 
recently, has been reopened. So far there have been no 


large orders booked, but there are several mills reporting 
inquiries which may eventually turn into accomplished 
business. Gray goods have held very steady, with a fair 
amount of business recorded. The heaviest trading has 
been in sheetings, while converters have been in the mar- 
ket covering their requirements in fine goods. At present 
gray goods in the 38'%-inch, 64 x 64’s are quoted at 9%4¢, 
and 39-inch, 68 x 72’s at 10! 4. Ginghams are steady, with 
some demand for spring delivery and with prices un- 
changed. Three-yard brown sheetings are selling at 12\%4c 
and standard brown sheetings at 13'%4c. 

WOOLEN GOODS.—tThere has been a stronger demand 
for woolen goods during the week. Several of the larger 
companies which have been holding off their spring 1922 
openings have finally shown their offerings. So far the 


trading has been light, but every indication points to a 
stronger action on the part of buyers in the very near fu- 


ture. The manufacturers of men’s clothing who have on 
display their offerings for the current spring season pro- 
fess themselves well satisfied with the reception accorded 
them. The trouble between cloth manufacturers, clothing 
in regard to the necessity for 
lower prices on clothing for retail still continues. From 
prices now quoted it is apparent that manufacturers are 
earnestly endeavoring to furnish to the retailer the class 
of material which he so earnestly desires, and that can be 
retailed at attractive prices to the consumer. Just where 
the readjustment of price is to be effected still continues 


to agitate the whole trade. Without a lowering of the qual- 
itv of their offerings, manufacturers contend that it is 


impossible for them to offer anything at less than the 
prices which they are now quoting, and which they contend 
are at bed-rock basis. The cutting-up trade, particularly in 
the metropolitan districts, have experienced a good business 
during the week. More orders have been received than 
have been in the mails in some time, and they are more than 
welcome after a period of such quietness. The cold weather 
has stimulated retail buying to a great extent, and the 
season which opened so slowly is being forecasted as possi- 
bly being near normal by some merchants. On the strength 
of the volume of business which is now offering—and the 
ason can hardly be said to be under way—repeat orders 
are being sent in for immediate attention. This is just 
what manufacturers have been expecting, claiming that the 
fall requirements had never been purchased on a_ broad 
enough basis, and apparently their contentions will prove 
correct. Ready-to-wear in women’s garments have been in 
demand. ° The men’s wear has felt the heaviest call for over- 
coating and heavyweight garments generally. 


FOREIGN DRYGOODS.—tThe quietness which has char- 
acterized the burlap market for the past few weeks still 


continues. There is a fair amount of business being trans 
acted, but prices have not been well maintained. This 18 


attributed by the larger houses to the heavy shipments 
which have been made from India to this country and the 
uncertainty now confronting bag-makers and manufactur- 
ers. <All advices from Calcutta report the market there to 
be steady, with prices on usual margin with prices here. 
At present spot lightweights are selling at 4.10c and the 
heavies at 5.40c. Some movement in sterling exchange has 
had a slight effect on the market. Trading in futures is 
limited, on slightly higher basis. 

The linen industry continues to feel the impetus of better 
business, and most of the houses are reporting a brisk de- 
mand. The demand comes on a broad basis, and there is no 
indication that prices will be readjusted except gradually, 
the larger firms being slow to advance until they feel that 
the situation well warrants such a move. European agents 


report heavy orders placed and an increase in linen pro- 
duction. 
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: State and City Department 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Missouri.-Special Session of the Legislature Called by 
Governor .—Governor Hyde on Oct. 24 issued a proclamation 
¢ealling the Missouri Legislature into special session on Nov. 3 
to consider the highway and soldiers’ bonus measures. A 
dispatch from Jefferson City to the St. Louis ‘‘Globe- 
Democrat’’ dated Oct. 24 said: 


But two subjects are mentioned in the proclamation. One is legislation 
to enable the soldiers, sailors and marines from Missouri who served in the 
European war service to obtain their bounties at an early day, in place of 
waiting until after March 1923. And the other is to amend the highway 
law so as to enable the State to set $10,000,000 of highway improvement 
bonds to the end that work on the highways may start early next session. 


Under the existing law none of the $60,000,000 of highway bonds can be 
sold before March 1923. 
The soldiers’ bounty bill is not yet ready for publication, but it was 
romised to-night that it will be reaey some time to-morrow. There will 
no conference with the Ways and Means Committees of the two Houses, 
the Legislative Committee of the American Legion and some lawyers as 
Governor Hyde had at first intended. In place of a conference the two 
bills relating to bounty legislation will be sent to every member of the 
ay are Sab The full tenor of the bills has not been made public, but it 
ts definitely known that the chief obstacle in giving the soldiers their bounty 
in the near future was the fact that the law provides for the semi-annual 
payment of interest, and no levy has been made for this purpose nor could 
one be made before next year. To obviate this trouble one of the bills 
provides that for next year the interest shall be payable annually and 
thereafter semi-annually. This would enable the bonds to be sold at an 
early date and the proceeds devoted to immediately paying claims. There 
are more than 165,000 claims now registered with the Adjutant-General. 


Favors Short-Term Bonds. 


The date of the maturity of the bonds and the rate of interest will be fixed 
by the special session. Governor Hydge favors short-term bonds. 

Members of the American Legion have expressed the hope that the 
special session might be called in time so that the bounty bill could be 
poems and approved by the Governor by Armistice Day, Nov. 11. “The 

overnor thinks that five days wis] be sufficient to pass the bounty bill. 

The road legislation referred to in the proclamation has only to do with 
extending the time when the first $10,000,000 of highway improvement 
bonds may be sold. Under the existing law they could not be sold before 
March 1923. Governor Hyde cannot see any reason why these bonds should 
not be sold at least a year earlier and thus gain one year in the improvement 
of the highways. 

These bonds are to mature in 30 years, bear 5% interest and when sold 
must bring 95 cents on the dollar. 


Oregon.—Legality of Soldiers’ Bonus Measure Upheld by 
Circuit Court—Notice of Appeal to Supreme Court Filed.— 
“Prompt over-ruling,’ said the Portland ‘‘Oregonian’’ of 
Oct. 23, ‘“‘by Presiding Circuit Judge Stapleton of the 
demurrer interposed to the answer in the Oregon bonus law 
test case yesterday put the question up to the Supreme 
Court, which is expected to give an early. decision affecting 
the validity of the bonds offered for sale under provisions of 
the Veterans State Aid and Loan Aect.’’ 


‘*Notice of apnea] to the Supreme Court,’’ continued the ‘‘Oregonian,”’ 
‘twas filed by Franklin F. Korell, attorney for Thomas Henry Boyd, 
Commander of Portland Post of the American Legion, who has brought 
the suit to settle the legal status of the bonds. An early hearing and 
decision by the Supreme Court before Nov. 30 is hoped for, as that is 
is the date set by the State Bonus Commission for the sale of several million 
dollars worth of bonds. 

‘Willis Moore, Assistant Attorney-General, appeared for the Bonus 
Commission, Governor and other State officials at the hearing yesterday 
Stanley Myers. District Attorney for Multnomah County, and Maurice E. 
Crumpacker, Deputy District Attorney, who were authors of the bonus 
bill, appeared as friends of the Court at the request of the State Department 
of the American Legion. 

“The objection to the bonds raised by bond dealers is directed at the 
method of procedure of the Legislature in passing the Acts and not at 
the legality of such kind of legislation. The protest is on technical points 
which the Bonus Commission is contending are trivial and in no degree 
affect the constitutionality of the measure passed by the people at the 
special election. 





Utah.—Constitutional Amendment Passed by Legislature.— 
The 1921 Legislature of Utah passed a resolution providing 
for the submission to the electors at the next general election 
(Nov. 1922) of an amendment to the State Constitution. 
The amendment proposes to increase the aggregate amount 
of indebtedness that the State may contract at any one 
time from 1% to 2% of the value of taxable property of the 
State. Seetion three of the resolution provides that the 
amendment, if adopted, shall take effect Jan. 1 1928. 
We print below section one showing the proposed new 
matter in italies: 

SECTION 1. To meet casual deficits or failures in revenue, and for 
necessary expenditures for public purposes, including the erection of public 
buiidings., and for the payment of all Territorial indebtedness assumed by 
the State, the State may contract debts not exceeding in the aggregate at 
any one time an amount equal to lwo per centum of the value of the taxable 
property of the State, as shown by the last assessment for State purposes 
previous to the incurring of such indebtedness. But the State shall never 
contract any indebtedness. except as in the next section provided in excess 
of such amount and all moneys arising from loans herein authorized shall 
be applied solely to the purposes for which they were obtained. 


BOND PROPOSALS AND NEGOTIATION 
this week have been as follows: 


ADRIAN, Lenawee County, Mich.—-BOND NOT SOLD.—The $30,000 
5% bonds offered on Oct. 10—V. 113, p. 138l1—were not sold and will be 
sold ‘“‘over the counter.’”’ 


ADAMS AND ARAPAHOE COUNTIES JOINT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NO 29 (P. O. Bennett), Colo.— BOND SALE.—James A. Causey & Co. 
of Denver, purchased $25,000 6% school bonds. Denom. $500. Date 
Sept. 11921. Prin. payable at the office of County Treasurer and semi- 
ann. int. payable (M. & 8.) at Kountze Bros., N Due Sept. 1 1941 
optional Sept. 1 1931. 





Financial Statement. 
Assessed valuation, 1920__._.--- Didbdbebbontescenccsecoceseewent itt 
Total bonded debt, including this issue 61,800 
Population, estimated, 1,000. 


ALBANY COUNTY (P. O. Albany), Wyo.—BIDS.—tThe other bids 
received on Oct. 5 for the $25,000 6% tax-free coupon road construction 
bonds, awarded as stated in V. 113, p. 1696—were: 

C. H. Coffin, Chicago....-.--.- 98 60 | Bankers Trust Co., Denver___.97 25 
Sidlo, Simons, Fels & Co.Denv.98.27 | Antonides & Co., Denver 9 


ALLEN TOWNSHIP RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT, Darke County, 
Ohio.—BOND ELECTION.—Apn issue of $3,000 bonds will be submitted 
to the voters on Nov. 8. 


AMHERST UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Williamsville) 
Erie County, N. Y.—BOND SALE.—The $125,000 6% school bonds 





offered on Oct. 25—V. 113 p. 1696—were sold to Geo. B. Gibbons & Co. of 
New York at_104.96, a basis of about 5.37%. Denom. $1,000. Date 
July 11921. Int.J.&J. Due serially for 20 years. 


ANAHEIM, Orange County, Calif.—B/DS.—The following proposals 
were also submitted on Oct. 13 for the purchase of the $75,000 municipal 
bdg., $50,000 water works, $30.000 sewer extension and $5.000 fire pump 
6% bonds, awarded to the National City Co. of San Francisco at 103.41 
and interest, a basis of about 5.65% .—V. 113. p. 1791: 

Blyth, Witter & Co $165,110|Citizens National Bank. ._.$164,.000 
R. H. Moulton & Co. -_.-.-- 164.526 |State of California _ 160,085 
California Company 164,012 ; 

A bid of $51,611 for the water works bonds was r. cived from Frick, 

Martin & Co. 


ANN ARBOR SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Ann Arbor), Washtenaw 
County, Mich.—BOND OFFERING .—G. J. Ray, Business Manager, will 
receive sealed bids until Nov. 8 for $200,000 5% school bonds. Int. 
A.&O. Due April 1 1935. 

Financial 

poamee debs oo. = mamas 
Assessed valuation (approximate) ? 
Population (est), 20,000. 34,500,000 


The official notice of this offering may be found among the advertisements 
elsewhere in this Department. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Tarrant County, Tex.—BOND SALE.—Stern Bros. & Co. of Kansas 
City, have purchased $125,000 6% tax-free school bonds. Denom. $1,000. 
Date June 25 1921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. nayable in New York City. 
Due as follows: $15,000 in each of the years 1926, 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, 
1951 and 1956 and $20,000 1961. These bonds were registered on Oct. 22 
with the State Comptroller. 


Financial Statement. 
Assessed valuation 1920 $4,606 610 00 
Net debt 


Population, 5,000. 138,506 01 


ASBURY PARK, Monmouth County, N. J.—BOND OFFERING.— 
A. G. King, City Clerk, will receive sealed proposals until 19 a. m. Nov. 8 
for $100,500 city ~~ ee bonds not to exceed 6%. Cert. check for 
2% of the amount bid for, drawn upon an incorporated bank or trust 
company, required. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—BOND OFFERING .—Sealed bisd will be received until 
12 m. Nov. 4 by J. R. Seawright, Chairman of Finance Committee, for the 
following 6°% street impt. bonds 
$8,000 Hampton Street bonds. 
to 1931, incl. 

3.000 Cleburne Terrace bonds. 
to 1931. incl. 

19,000 ~~ on Ave. bonds. Due yearly on Oct. 1 from 1923 to 1931, 


incl. 
12,000 North Ave. No. 2 bonds. Due yearly on Oct. 1 from 1924 to 1931, 


inclusive. 

1.000 Ethel St. bonds. Due $1,000 Oct. 1 1931. 

6,000 De Gress Ave. bonds. Due $1,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1926 
to 1931, inclusive. 

6.000 White Oak Street bonds. 
to 1931, inclusive. 

5,000 Inman Circle bonds. 
1931, inclusive. 

9.000 Peachtree Circle bonds. 

2,000 Vedado Nay bonds. 
inclusie. 

4.500 Glendale Av. bonds. 

8,000 Arizona Ave. bonds. 


Statement. 


‘Due $1,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1924 


Due $1,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1929 


Due $1,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1926 
Due $1,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1927 to 


Due yearly from Oct. 1 1924 to 1931, incl. 
Due $1,000 yearly from Oct. 1 1929 to 1931, 


Due yearly on Oct. 1 from 1925 to 1931. inel. 
Due $1,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1924 te 
1931, incl. 


Denoms. $1,000 and $500. Date Oct. 11921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. 
(A. & O.) payable at the City Treasurer's office or at the fiscal agency in 
New York City. Cert. check for 2% of the amount of bonds bid for 
payable to the city, required. 


_.ATTLEBORO, Bristol County, Mass.—BOND SALE.—The $58.000 
5% % street bonds offered on Oct. 25 (V.113, p.1791) were sold to Wise, 
Hobbs & Arnold, at 101.241, a basis of about. 5.04%. Denom. $1,000. 
Date Oct. 1 1921. Due $12,000 yearly from 1922 to 1925, inclusive, and 
$10.000 in 1926. The following bids were also received: 
ete 101.02 {Curtis & Sanger 

Paine, Webber & Co Merrill. Oldham & Co 

Old Colony Trust Co 100.838|R.L. Day & Co 

Estabrook & Co 100.73 | 


BEATRICE, Gage County, Neb.——-BOND SALE.—During September 
the State of Nebraska purchased at par the following 6% bonds: 
$20,950 Paving District No. 39 bonds. Date Mar. 1 1921. Due Mar. 1 
1929 optional at any interest paying da‘e after 1 vear. 
3,333 Paving District No. 38 bonds. Date May 1 1921. Due May 1 
1931 optional at any interest paving after 1 year. 


BENTON COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 13, Wash.—BOND 
SALE.—On Oct. 15 the $4,000 school-building bonds (V. 113. p. 1598) 
were sold to the State of Washington at par for 6s. Denom. $1,000. 


BIG HORN COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 3 (P. O. Lovell), 
Wyo.—BOND SALE.—The $10.500 furdirg ard $79.800 school bldg. 6% 
bonds offered on July 6—V. 112. p. 2659—have heen sold at par to the State. 

BLACK CREEK TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, Wilson County, 
No. Caro.—BOND OFFERING.—Sealed bids will be received until 2 p. m, 
Nov.7 by J. A. Barnes, Secretary of School Committee in care of Charles L. 
Coon Superintendent of Schools, Wilson, No. Caro., for $60,000 6% 
school bldg. bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date Aug. 1 1921. Prin. and int. 
pavable in gold in New York. Due yearlv on Feb. 1 as follows: $2,000 
1925 to 1939, inel., and $3,000, 1940 to 1949, inel. Cert. check on an 
incorporated bank or trust company for 2% of the amount of bonds bid for, 
payable to the County Treasurer, required. Deilvery of the bonds on or 
about Dec. 15 1921. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Stephens County, Tex.——-BONDS NOT SOLD.— 
An issue of $200.000 6% sewer bonds. recently offered, was not sold. 

BROWN COUNTY (P. O. Green Bay), Wisce.—BOND SALE.—On 
Oct 29 $150,000 5% highway bonds were sold to the First Wisconsin Co., 
of Milwaukee, at 99.05, a basis of about 5.08%. Denom. $1,000. Date 
Oct. 11921. Interest A. & O. Due April 1 1941. 

BRUSH, Morgan County, Colo.—FOND SALE.—An issue of 40.000 
6% 10-15 year (opt.) water bonds has been sold to the Mountain Electric 
Co. of Denver. Denom. $1,000. Date Oct. 1 1921. 

CALIFORNIA (State of).—BOND OFFERING.—Friend W. Richard- 
son, State Treasurer, (P. O. Sacramento). will sell at public auction at 
2p. m. Nov. 17 $2,860.000 4% capital extension bonds. Denom. $500. 
Date July 2 1915. Principal and semi-annual interest (J. & J.) payable 
at the office of State Treasurer or at the fisca] agency of the State of Cali- 
fornia in New York. Due July 2 1965. 


CAMBRIA TOWNSHIP, Cambria County, Pa.—BOND SALE.—The 
$70.000 5%% road bonds offered on Oct. 21—V. 113, p. 1598—were sold 
to Glover and McGregor at 101.107, a basis of about 5.40%. 


Date Aug. 1 
1921. Due on Aug. 1 as follows: $11,000 1927, $15,000 1933, $20,000 
1939 and $24,C00 in 1945. 


CAMBRIA TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, Cambria County, 
Pa.—BOND SALE.—The $30.000 5%% tax-free school bonds offered on 
Oct. 21—V. 113, p. 1598—were sold to Glover & MacGregor at 101.35, 
a basis of about 5.37%. Date Aug. 1 1921. Due $10,000 on Aug. 1 in 
the years 1929, 1937 and 1945. 

CAMBRIDGE, Furnas County, Neb.—BI DDERS.—The followin 
following bankers also submitted bids on Oct. 13 for the $25,000 6% 
funding bonds, awarded as stated in V. 113. p. 1791: Bankers Trust Co., 
Denver: Antonides & Co., Denver: Burns, Brinker & Co., Omaha; Sidlo, 
Simons, Fels & Co., Denver: White-Phillips Co., Davenport, and First 
Trust Co., Lincoln. 

CAMPBELL COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 10 (P. O. Hilight), 
Wyo.—BIDS REJECTED.—The following proposals were receiv on 
Oct. 12 for the $10,000 6%’ unding bonds (V. 113. p. 1271): 

Sidlo, Simons, Fels & $10.050 less a bonus of $650 
Keeler Bros & Co 10.000 less a bonus of $950 
pe lh eS EIR LEE LTE EL 10,000 less a bonus of $750 

All the above bids were rejected as being unsatisfactory. These bonds 
are still on the market. 
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CASTRO VALLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT, Alameda County, Calif.— 
BOND OFFERING.—Until 10 a. m. Oct. 31 Geo. E. Gross, County Clerk 
and Ex-officio Clerk Board of County Supervisors (P. O. Oakland), will 
receive bids for the $37,000 6% gold bonds recently voted—V. 113, p. 1791. 
Denom. $1,000. Date Sept. 1 1921. Int. M. & 8. Due $1,000 yearly 
on Sept. 1 from 1922 to 1958, incl. Cert. check or cash for 2%, payable 
to the Chairman Board of County Supervisors required. 


CATAWBA COUNTY P. O. Newton), No. Caro.—BOND OF FER- 
ING.—Klutz B. Klippard, Clerk Board of County Commissioners (P. O. 
Newton) will receive sealed bids until 1 p. m. Nov. 30 for $200,000 6% 
road bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date July 1 1921. Prin. and semi-ann. 
int. (J. & J.) payable in New York City. Cert. check for 2% payable to 
the County Treasurer, required. 


CENTER, Saguache sounty, Colo.—PRICE PAID.—The price paid 
for the $30,000 6% water wor bonds by Boettcher, Porter & Co., of 
Denver, was 91.50 and interest (not 91.55, as stated in V. 113, p. 1697). 


CENTER, Shelby County, Tex.—BOND OFFERING.—J. W. Shotwell, 
City Secretary, will sell at public auction at 1:30 p. m. Nov. 15, $60,000 
water-works and $30,000 sewer 6% bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date June 1 
1921. Interest semi-annual. Due yearly on June 1 from 1924 to 1958, 
inclusive. Certified check for $1,000, payable to the City Treas., required. 


CHARITON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT P. O. Chariton) 
Lucas County, lowa.—BOND OFFERING.—P. T. Perry, Secretary 
Board of Directors will offer for sale at_2 p. m. Nov. 15 $185,000 6% 
school bldg. bonds. Date Nov.11921. Payable at the School Treasurer's 
office. Due Nov. 1 1921. Payable at the School Treasurer's office. 
Due Nov. 1 1931 optional after Nov. 11926. Bonds and attorney's opinion 
wili be furnished by the School District. 

Financial Statement. 
Assessed value property, year 1920.-........---------------$2,931,880 
Taxable value___.--- sien os ttiliaeait lai ihnn leeiieiadh At ane ital o dddimeds age 132,970 
Moneys and credits (not included above)._._.-_---- : 386 
Total debt including this issue er 193 ,000 
Population, 5,200. 


CHASE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Imperial,) 
Neb.—BOND OFFERING .—Sealed bids will be received until Nov. 2 for 
$50,000 6% school bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date Oct. 1 1921. Int. 
A. & O. payable locally. Cert. check for $500, required. Total bonded 
debt (incl. this issue) $50,060. Assessed value (act. val.) $7,500,000. 


CHICAGO, Cook County, IIl.—BOND ELECTION PROPOSED .— 
Newspaper reports state that the voters of the city will probably be asked 
to vote in favor of, or against, a number of bond issues which aggregate 
$6,000,000. This election will be held next April. 


CHOWAN COUNTY (P. O. Edenton), No. Caro.—-BOND SALE.— 
The $300,000 6% 30-year road bonds offered on Oct. 20—V. 113, p. 1598— 
have been sold. 


CIRCLEVILLE, Pinte County, Utah.—BONDS VOTED.—By a 
vote of 45 to 35 $40,000 6% water extension bonds were voted. 


CLARK COUNTY (P. O. Jeffersonville), Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
O. B. Fifer, County Treasurer, will receive bids until 10 a. m. Oct. 31 for 
$17,200 6% Henry Schubnell et al., Carr Township bonds. Denom. $860. 
Date June 151921. Int.M.& Due $860 cach six months from May 15 
1922 to Nov. 15 1931, incl. 


CONVERSE COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 17 (P. O. Douglas), 
Wyo.—BONDS ILLEGAL .—It is reported that $40,000 school bonds, voted 
June 11 have been held illegal. 


COOK COUNTY (P. O. Chicago), IIl.—BOND OFFERING.—Henry 
A. Zender, Superintendent of Public Service, will receive sealed proposals 
until 1 p. m. Oct. 31 for $2,000,000 44%% road bonds. Denom. $1,000. 
Date April 1 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (A. & O.) payable at the 
County Treasurer's office. Due $125,000 yrly. on April 1 from 1925 to 
1940, incl. Legality appeowee by Wood & Oakley of Chicago. Cert. 
check for $10,000, required. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, Pottawattamie County, lIowa.—BIDS.— 
The following also submitted vids on Oct. 6 for the $200,000 5%% water 
works bonds awarded as stated in V. 113, p. 1599—Liberty Central Trust 
Co., St. Louis; Peters Trust Co., Omaha; A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., Chicago; 
National City Co., Chicago; C. W. McNear & Co., Chicago, and W. R. 
Compton Co., Chicago. 


CROWLEY, Acadia Parish, La.—BOND SALE.—lIt is reported that 
$100,000 electric light bonds have been sold. 


CROW WING COUNTY (P. O. Brainerd), Minn.—BOND SALE.— 
According to newspa reports the Wells-Dickey Co. of Minneapolis has 
purchased $75,000 rein bursement road bonds at 100.90 for 5%s. 


CURTIS SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Curtis), Frontier County, 
Neb.—PRICE PAID.—The price at which the Omaha Trust Co. of Omaha, 
acquired the $80,000 6% school bonds was 97 (not 94 as stated in V. 113, 
p. 1599). 


CUSTER COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 83 (P. O. Beebe), 
Mont.—BOND SALE.—The $2,928 30 6% 10-20 year (opt.) funding bonds, 
offered on Sept. 12—V. 113, p. 1174—have been sold to the State Land 
Board at par. 


DAKOTA COUNTY (P. O. Hastings), Minn.—BOND SALE.— 
Reports say that the Minnesota Loan & Trust Co. of Minneapolis has 
purchased $211,037 31 544% bonds at 100.98. 


DALLAS COUNTY ROAD DISTRICT NO. 1 (P. O. Dallas), Tex.— 
BONDS REGISTERED.—On Oct. 17 the State Comptrolier registered $2,- 
700,000 544% road bonds. 


DAN RIVER SCHOOL DISTRICT, Pittsylvania County, Va.— 
BOND OFFERING.—S. 8. Hurt, Clerk Board of County Supervisors 
(P. O. Chatham) will receive sealed bids until Nov. 1 for the purchase of 
$60,000 6% 20-year coupon bonds. Date Sept. 11921. Int. semi-ann. 
Denom. $1,000. 


DAVID CITY, Butler County, Neb.—BOND SALE.—An issue of 
$44,795 82 paving bonds has been sold. 


DES MOINES, Polk County, lowa.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 25 the 
Wells-Dickey Co. purchased $561,608 39 5 4 Jo tax-free coupon with 
fesvmage of registration) funding bonds at 102.67, a basis of about 5.22%. 

enomination $1,000. Date Sept. 1 1921. Principal and semi-annual 
interest (M. & 8S.) payable at the office of City Treasurer in New York 
exchange. Due yearly on Sept. 1 as follows: $16,608 39, 1926: $20,000, 
1927 to 1930, incl.; $40,000, 1931 to 1934, incl.; $45,000, 1935; $50,000, 
1936 to 1939, incl.; and $60,000, 1940. 

In conepeten with the sale of the bonds the Des Moines * Register’”’ of 
Oct. 26 said: 

“The sale of $561.608 39 of wy of Des Moines funding bonds yesterday 
to the Wells-Dickey Co. of Minneapolis, bearing interest of 54% ata 
premium of $15,000 was declared by Des Moines bankers to be one of 
the most convincing indications which has occurred here to date of the 
growing norma) state of the financial market. 

“This sale, at a substantial premium, following close upon the decision 
of Judge Hubert Utterback that the city stil] lacks ap roximately $2,000,000 
of reaching its limit of bonded indebtedness, is hail y the city zovernment 
as a signal success and guarantee of the city’s solvency and of the value 
of its objigations. . 

‘Spirited bidding featured the auction of the bonds yesterday in the office 
of Finance Co ssioner E. A. Elliott. Besides the successful bidders 
the following firms offered the following premiums: Drake-Ballard Co., 
$14,995; National City Co., New York, $13,400;E.H. Rollins & Sons., 
Chicago, $13,300; R.M. Grant & Co., $11,500; W. R. Compton Co., $7,000. 

The Drake-Ballard Co. kept close on the heels of the Wells-Dickey Co. 
bids until the latter reached the $15,000 mark, when they withdrew. 
V. W. Brewer handled the transaction for the buyers. 

The money will be used to clear up last year’s certificates of indebtedness, 
according to Mr. E}liott. This batch of bonds formed part of the amount 
whose sale was temporarily enjoined recently during the suit filed by 
Robert Fleming and others to prevent further sale of bonds. A margin of 
approximately $2,000,000 still remains before the city’s legal limit is 

ched. 
re This sale, following the Utterback decision, clears up the city’s financial 
atmosphere nicely, Elliott stated after the sale. any of our citizens 
who should have refl before talking have recently said things which 
have circulated among bond p and might have damaged the 
value of Des Moines bonds. ond buyers clip such statements as were 
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made about the city’s solvency in the injunction suit and put them in their 

pockets. But fortunately the sale shows that the city’s credit was not 

teed damaged by the suit, during which the piaintiffs said the city was 
ankrupt. 

‘“‘We knew all along that we had a wide margin of solvency, Elliott 
added. We went to Chicago some time ago and the expert attorneys for 
bond buyers gave the city’s finances a clean bill of health. Now the 
city’s credit is better than before the court battle. 

‘‘Mayor Barton asserted that the sale of the bonds at a premium, coupled 
with the court decision, is a clean cut vindication of the present city council 
and its handling of the city’s funds. 

“These bonds are issued for the purpose of funding a like amount of its 
legal binding and subsisting indebtedness. , 

“John Hogan, Vice-President of the Des Moines National Bank declared 
last night that this sale is one of the best sales of city bonds in recent months, 
and that the sale of city securities at the low interest figure of 544% shows 
that money is rapidly becoming more plentiful for well secured investments.” 


Financial Statement. 
Assessed valuation, 1920 $202 ,.192,925 
Total bonded debt (including this issue) 9,677,770 
Water debt 3,925, 
Net bonded debt (less than 3% of assessed valuation) 5,752,770 
Population, 1920 (U. 8S. Census), 126,498. 


DE SOTO CONSOLIDATED INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(P. O. De Soto), Dallas and Madison Counties, lowa.—BOND SALE.— 
On Oct. 22 the $76,000 6% school bonds—V. 113, p. 1599—were sold to the 
First Mortgage Co. of Des Moines at 99.19. Date Nov. 11921. Dueon 
ae: ‘3s follows: $5,000, 1926 to 1934, incl., and $31,000, 1935 optional 
atter . 


DUBOIS COUNTY (P. O. Jasper), Ind.—BOND SALE.—The $18,200 
5% Wiiliam Conrad et al., Columbia Township bonds offered on Oct. 22— 
V.113, p. 1599—were sold to the Dubois County State Bank and the Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, jointly at par and accrued interest. Date Nov. 15 
1921. Due $910 each six months from May 15 1922 to Nov. 15 1931, incl. 


DULUTH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Duluth), 
St. Louis County, Minn.—BOND OFFERING.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by Charles A. Bronson, Clerk Board of Education, until 7.30 p. m. 
Nov. 4 for the purchase of $400,000 coupon school bonds at not to exceed 
6% interest. enom. $1,000. Date Nov. 1 1921. Prin. and semi-ann. 
int. (M. & N.) payable in gold at the American Exchange National Bank 
N.Y. Due Nov. 1 1951 optional after 20 years. Cert. check for $2,000 
payable to the Board of Education, required. Bids shall be made with the 
understanding that the bidder whose bid shall be accepted shall pay for 
bonds at the office of the Board of Education of the City of Duluth within 
ten days after the acceptance of said bid, and the delivery to the successful 
bidder of the legal opinion of Charles B. Wood or of Wood & Oakley, both 
of Chicago, lll., that the bonds are valid obligations of the Independent 
School District of the City of Duluth. The Board of Education will pay 
for legal opinion and for the lithographing of the bonds. 


EAST CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga County, Ohio.—BONDS NOT SOLD. 
—The $3,500 6% street improvement bonds offered on Oct. 2 —V. 113, 
p. 1698—were not sold as no bids were received. 


EAST GREENBUSH UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 3 
(P. O. East Greenbush), Rensselaer County, N. Y.—BOND OFFERING. 

Sealed bids will be received at the New York State National Bank in 
Albany until] 2 p.m. Nov. 1 by the Clerk of the Board of Education for 
$17,000 6% school bonds. Denom. $850. Date Dec. 11921. Prin. and 
semi-ann. int. payable at the New York State National Bank in Albany. 
Due from Dec. 1 1922 to Dec. 1 1941, incl. Cert. check for 10% of the 
amount bid for, required. 


EASTLAND COUNTY (P. O. Eastlund), Tex.—BONDS REGIS- 
i oe hae State Comptroller on Oct. 19 registered $1,000,000 5%% 
seria nds. 


EAST LAS VEGAS SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. East Las Vegas), 

San wy vy County, N. Mex.—BOND SALE NOT COMPLETED .—The 

sale of the $100,000 6% school bonds during Mar. of last year to Keeler 

meen. of Denver—V. 110, p. 1337—was never completed, due to legal irreg- 
arities. 

EAST YOUNGSTOWN, Mahoning County, Ohio.—BOND OFFER- 
ING.—Anthony Julius, Village Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 12 m. 
Nov. 21 for the purchase of the following 6% bonds: 
$5,900 (village portion) improvement bonds. Due $1,000 yrly. on Sept. 1 

from 1923 to 1927, incl., and $900 on Sept. 1 1928. 
13,900 Bright Avenue paving bonds. Due $2,780 yearly on Sept. 1 from 
1923 to 1927, incl. 
650 Main St. storm and sanitary sewer bonds. Due $130 yrly.onSept.1 
from 1923 to 1927, incl. 
3,100 Fitch St. grading and guttering bonds. Due $620 yrly. on Sept. 1 


from 1923 to 1927, incl. 
1,475 Main St. grading bonds. Due $295 yrly. on Sept. 1 from 1923 to 


1927, incl. 
950 Main St. sidewalk bonds. Due $190 yrly. on Sept. 1 from 1923 
to 1927, incl. 
Due $395 yrly. on Sept. 1 from 1923 to 


1,975 Fitch St. sidewalk bonds. 
1927, incl. 

Date Sept. 1 1921. Prin. and semi-ann. int payable at the National 
City Bank in New York City. Cert. check for od, of the amount bid for, 
drawn upon a solvent bank, payable to the above clerk, required. All 
purchasers must ke prepared to take the bonds not later than Dec. 1 1921, 
the money to be delivered at the office of the Sinking Fund Trustees. Pur- 
chaser to pay accrued interest. 


EDINBURG, Hidalgo County, Tex.—BONDS REGISTERED.—This 
municipality registered $30,000 water works and $30,000 electric light 6% 
20-40 year bonds with the State Comptroller on Oct. 18. 


EDINBURG INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Edinburg ( 
Hidalgo County, Tex.—BONDS REGISTERED .—This district registered 
on Oct. 20 $100,000 5% 10-40 year bonds with the State Comptroller. 


ELBRIDGE UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 4 (P. O. 
Jordon), Onondaga County, Y.—BOND OFFERING.—F. J. C 
Clerk of the Board of Education, will receive bids until 7 p. m. Nov. 3 
(date changed from Oct. 28—V. 113, p. 1698) for $60,000 Jordan Academy 
bonds not to exceed 6%. Denom. $2,000, $3,000 and $4,000. Date 
Nov. 1 1921. Principal and semi-annual interest payable at the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co. of New York City. Due yearly on Nov. |] as 
follows: $2,000 from 1926 to 1930, incl.; $3.000 from 1931 to 1940, incl., and 
$4,000 from 1941 to 1945, incl. Certified check for $1,000 required. 


ELLINGDALE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 23, Pierce County, No* 
Dak:—BOND SALE.—During Se % fund bonds were 
sold at par to the State of North uly 11920. Due July 1 
1940. onds are not optional but may be paid on any interest paying date 
after 2 years from date of issue. 


ELM CITY GRADED SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Elm City), Wilson 
County, No. Caro.—BOND OFFERING.—B. A. Harrelson, Secretary 
Treasurer Board of School Trustees, will receive sealed bids until 2 p. m. 
Nov. 16 for the $75,000 6% gold registered school bldg. bonds, recently 
voted—V. 113, p. 439—Denom. $1,000. Date Aug. 1 1921. Prin. and 
int. payable in New York. Due yearly on Feb. 1 as follows: $2,000, 1924 
to 1937, incl.; $3,000, 1938 to 1946, incl. and $4,000, 1947 to 1951, incl. 
Cert. check on an incorporated bank or trust company or cash for 2% 
of the amount of bonds bid Oe. Pare ee to the above official, requ . 
The approving opinion of Chester B. Masslich, Esq., New York City, will be 
furnished to the purchaser; preparation and certification of bonds by United 
States Mortgage and Trust Co., New York ig A Delivery on or about 
Dec. 1 1921, at place of purchaser's choice. No bid under par and accrued 
interest will be entertained. Bonded debt, none. 


EL PASO COUNTY COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 4, Tex.— 
BONDS REGISTERED.—An issue of $40,000 6% 20-40-year bonds was 
registered on Oct. 18 with the State Comptroller. 


ENID, Garfield County, Okla.—BOND OFFERING .—R. T. Williams, 
City Clerk, will receive sealed bids until Nov. 2 for the purchase of the 
$215,000 conventional hall and $60,000 water extension 6% bonds, recently 
voted.—V. 113, Dp. 1793. 


AS SRSVILLE, Castine a gy rg og REGISTERED.— 
e omptrolier on Oct. 17 register , - 
$45,000 sewer 6% serial bonds. ' WaE-WerES and 


FAYETTEVILLE GRADED SCHOOL DISTRICT  (P. oO. " 
ville), Cumberland County, No. Caro.—BOND OF ERING 2S ts 
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Schenck, Secretary Board of Trustees, will receive sealed bids for the 
ag of all or any part of $250,000 6% school bonds until 12 m. Nov. 7. 

enom. $1,000. Date July 1 1921. Principal and semi-annual interest 
(J. & J.) payable in New Yorkin gold. Registerable as to principal. Due 
July 1 1961. Certified check on an incorporated bank or trust company 
for 2% of the amount of bonds bid for, payable to the Treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees, required. The bonds will be prepared under the supervision 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York City, which will 
certify as to the genuineness of the signatures and _ the seal impressed 
thereon. Purchaser will be furnished the opinion of Chester B. Masslich, 
Esq., New York City, approving the validity of the bonds payable from the 
tax provided by law. onds will be delivered at place of purchaser's 


choice on or about Nov. 15 1921. A like amount of bonds was reported 
as sold in V. 113, p. 1383. 


FLATHEAD COUNTY (P. O. Kalispell), Mont.—BOND SALE.—The 
$2.675 school funding bonds, offered ry peg! on Aug. 29 (V. 113, p. 
1174), have been sold at par to the State Land Board. 


FLATHEAD COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 44 (P. O. White- 
fish), Mont.—BOND SALE.—The State Board of Land Commissioners 
has purchased $13,969 31 6% funding bonds at par. Date Sept. 1 1921. 
Int. semi-annually. Due Sept. 1 1941; optional Sept. 1 1931. 


FREEBORN COUNTY (P. O. Albert Lea), Minn.—BIDS.—The 
following bids were received on Oct. 21 for the two issues of 6% ditch bonds, 
aggregating $48,000—V. 113, p. 1599: 


Minnesota Loan & Trust Co 
Northwestern Trust Co 
Weills-Dickey Co 


Gates, White & Co 
Minneapolis Trust Co a 


FREMONT COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 3 (P, O. Arapahoe), 
Wyo.—BOND OFFERING.—G. C. Stevens, Clerk, will receive sealed bids 
until 2 p.m. Nov. 18 for $2,0006% building and equipment bonds. Denom 
$500. Date Dec. 1 1921. Int. ann. Dec. 1 payable locally or at the 
State Treasurer's office. No bid less than par will be considered. 


FREMONT SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1 (P. O. Fremont), Dodge 
County, Neb.—BOND OFFERING.—Bids will be received until Nov. 1 
for $250,000 5% % 10-30 year (opt.) school bldg. bonds. 


FRONTIER COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 3, Neb.—BOND 
SALE.—An issue of $10,000 school bonds has been disposed of. 


GADSDEN, Etowah County, Ala.—DESCRIPTION OF BONDS.— 
Further details are at hand relative the sale of the $143,500 6% public 
impt. assessment bonds, awarded as stated in V. 113, p. 1793. enom. 
$500. Date Nov. 11921. Int.M.& N. Due Nov. 1 1931. 


GALLATIN COUNTY (P. O. Bozeman), Mont.—BOND OFFERING. 
—J. H. Harris, County Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 1 p. m. Nov. 18 
for $125,000 6% coupon road bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date July 1 1921. 
Principal and semi-annual] interest payable at the County Treasurer's 
office or at the Hanover National Bank, New York. Due July 1 1941, 
optional July 1 1931. Certified check for $4,000, payable to the County 

reasurer, required. Legality approved by Wood & Oakley, of Chicago. 


GALLATIN COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 38 (P. O- Boze- 
man), Mont.—BOND SALE.—The $6,000 6% school bonds, offered on 
July 27—V. 113, p. 317—have been sold at par to the State Board of Land 
Commissioners. 


GEORGIA (State of).—BOND OFFERING.—Thos. W. Hardwick, 
Governor (P. O. Atlanta), will receive sealed bids until 12 m. Nov. 10 for 
all or any part of $174,000 tax-free coupon (with privilege of registration) 
refunding bonds, authorized by an Act approved Aug. 15 1921. Denom. 
$1,000. Date Jan. 1 1922. Principal and interest payable in Atlanta, 
Ga., and New York. Due July 1 1945. Certified check on some bank 
or trust company, acceptable to the Governor, for not less than 2% of the 
amount of bonds bid for. Bids are invited for bonds bearing 54% per 
annum, or bonds bearing 54% per annum, or bonds bearing 5% per annum, 
or bonds bearing 4% % perannum. Bidders submitting separate proposals 
at either of the above specified rates must do so in saparate bids. Official 
circular says: ‘“The bonds shall not be sold for less than their par value, and 
the Governor reserves the right to reject any and all bids and to sell such 
bonds at private sale, if he deems it to the best interests of the State. The 
Governor will make such temporary binding agreement to deliver the bonds 
as may be necessary.”’ 


GETTYSBURG INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1 (P. O. 
Gettysburg), Potter County, - Dak.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 19 
the $90,000 6% school bends—V. 113, p. 1599—were sold to the Sidney 
Spitzer & fe of Toledo at 100.77. Denom. $1,000. Date Nov. 1 1921. 
Int. M.& N. 


GRAYSON COUNTY (P. O. Sherman), Tex.—BONDS REGIS- 
TERED.—On Oct. 17 $38,000 5% 5-40 year bonds were registered with the 
State Comptroller. 

GREENFIELD, Franklin County, Mass.—BOND SALE.—The old 
Colony Trust Co. of Boston was the successful bidder at 100.087 for 5s, 
a basis of about 5.21% for the following two issues of coupon bonds offered 


n Oct. 21. 
$45,000 sasigsion Hospital bonds. Due $15,000 yrly on Nov. 1 from 1922 
to 1924 


. incl. 
40,000 Deerfield Street Cement Roadway bonds. Due $8,000 yrly. on 
Int. M.& N. 


Nov. 1 from 1922 to 1926, incl. 
Denom. to suit purchaser. Date Nov. 1 1921. 

GREENVILLE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Greenville), 
Darke County, Ohio.—BOND ELECTION.—The question of issuing 
$390,000 high school building bonds will be put before the electors of the 
district for their approval on Nov. 8. 

GREENWICH, Fairfield County, Conn.—BOND SALE.—The $104,- 
000 5% % coupon sewerage disposal works bonds offered on Oct. 20—V. 113, 
p. 1698—were sold to Rutter & Co. of New York City at 101.07, a basis 
of about 5.23%. Date June 11921. Due $13,000 yrly. on June 1 from 
1922 to 1929, incl. 

GROSSE POINTE PARK, Wayne County, Mich.—BOND OFFER- 
ING.—Waldo J. Berns, Village Clerk, will receive sealed proposals until 
8 p.m. Nov. 1 for the following 544% 30-year bonds dated Nov. 1 1921: 
$100,000 street light extension of 1921 bonds. 

40,000 fire alarm signal-system extension bonds. 

10,000 patrol box signal system bonds. 

Certified check for 2% of the amount bid for, required. Bids will also 
be received for the above three issues bearing 5% interest per annum. 

GROVE CITY, Mercer County, Pa.—BIDS.—tThe following four bids 
were received on Oct. 25 for the $40,000 5.06% borough bonds offered on 
that date—V. 113, p. 1793. 

Redmond & Co., Phila. & N.Y..$494!Glover-McGregor, Pittsburg_$1,126 
J. H. Holmes & Co., Pittsburg_1,171 | *Lyon-Singer Co., Pittsburg--1,545 

* Also agreed to print bonds free of charge to Borough. 

HAMMOND, Lake County, Ind.—BOND SALE.—The $375,000 6% 
coupon water works betterment and extension bonds offered on Oct. 20— 
V. 113, p. 1490—were sold to Paine, Webber & Co. of Chicago at 105.348, 
a basis of about 5.50%. Date Oct. 15 1921. Due $10,000 from 1922 to 
1926 and $13,000 from 1927 to 1951, incl. 

HANOVER TOWNSHIP (P. O. Wilkes Barre), Luzerne County, 
Pa.—BONDS OFFERED BY BANKERS.—Edward B. Smith & Co., of 
Philadelphia and New York, are offering $279,000 544% coupon tax-free 
school bonds at prices to yield 5.20%. Denom. $1,000. ate Aug. 1 
1921. Int. F. & A. Due serially from Aug. 1 1934 to Aug. 1 1950. 

HARLINGEN, Cameron County, Tex.—-BOND SALE.—J. L. Arlitt 
of Austin has purchased the following 6% bonds: 
$40,000 street impt. bonds. Due $5,000 in each of the years 1926, 1931, 

1936, 1941, 1946, 1951. 1956 and 1961. 
32.000 electric light bonds. Due $4,000 in each of the years, 1926, 1931, 
1936, 1941, 1946, 1951, 1956 and 1961. 


te. 
5% 


48,000 sewer bonds. Due $6.000 in each of the years 1926, 1931, 1936, 
1941, 1946, 1951, 1956 and 1961. 


Denom. $1,000. Date Aug. 11921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (F. & A.) 
payable at the Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
Financial Statement. 
Total debt (not including these issues) 
Desens GOMES. .cccccccccceceececes SES LARRY tl BO, PETIA 
Population (1920 census) 


Present estimated population 





1909 


HARNEY VALLEY IRRIGATION DISTRICT (P. O. Burns), 
Harney County, Ore.—BONDS VOTED .—At the election held Oct. 18— 
V.113, p. 1699—6% bonds not to exceed $2,200,000 were voted by 92 to 27. 


HARTFORD NORTHWEST SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Hartford), 
Hartford County, Conn.—BOND SALE.—The $300.000 5% bonds 
offered on Oct. 25—V.113,p 1793—were sold to E. H. Rollins & Sons at 
100.8301, a basis of about 4.94%. Date Nov. 11921. Due $8,000 yearly 
on Nov. 1 from 1922 to 1958, incl. and $4,000 on Nov. 1 1959. The 
following bids were also submitted: Thompson, Fenn & Co. and Tripp & 
Andrews, 99.16. R.L. Day & Co. and Conning & Co., 98.79. Putnam 
& Co. and Estabrook and Co. 100.27. The National City Co., 100.07. 
tag R. Cooley & Co. and Eldridge & Co., 100.70. R.M. Grant & Co., 


HASKELL, Haskell County, Tex.—BOND SALE.—The $20,000 
water works impt. and $30,000 street — and construction 6% bonds, 


—ewr registered by the State Comptroller—V. 113, p. 1384—have been 
sold. 


HAVERHILL, Essex County, Mass.—BOND OFFERING.—Arthur T. 
Jacobs, City Treasurer, will receive sealed proposals until 10 a. m. Nov. 1 
for $20,000 5%% coupon municipal loan bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date 
Nov. 1 1921. n. and semi-ann. int. (M. & N.) payable at the First 
National Bank of Boston. Due $4,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1922 to 1926. 
incl. Bonds will be delivered to the purchaser on or about Nov. 3 1921 
at the First National Bank of Boston. The official announcement states 
that these bonds are exempt from taxation in Massachusetts and are 
engraved under the supervision of and certified as to genuineness by the 
First National Bank of Boston; their legality will be approved by Messrs. 
Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins, whose opinion will be furnished the 
purchaser. All legal panes incident to this issue will be filed with said 
bank where they may inspected at any time. Purchaser to pay accrued 


interest. 
Debt Statement Oct. 25 1921. 
Assessed valuation 1918, less abatements 


Assessed valuation 1919, less abatements 


a5 i 
Assessed valuation 1920, less abatements 


63.652.886 
$160,210,065 
53'403.355 
$1,978,500 





Average valuation for years 1918-1919-1920 
Total bonded debt (not including issue as advertised) 
Deductions— 


School and street bonds $301,000 00 


642,000 00 
142,000 00 
7,000 00 
15,500 02 
$1,107,500 02 


870,999 
Sinking funds applicable to water debt th r++ oe 
Sinking funds applicable to other debts $368,911 76 


HAXTUM, Phillips Sounty. Colo.—PRICE PAID.—The price paid 
by Sidlo, Simons, Fels & Co. of Denver, for the $10,000 6% water extension 
bonds—V. 113, p. 1793—-was 95.10. 


HEMSTEAD (Town) UNION FREE SCHOOL 
(P. O. Hempstead), Nassau County, N OND SALE .—The $15,000 
6% bonds offered on Oct. 24—V. 113, p. 1793—were sold to the Hemp- 
stead Bank at 102.11, a basis of about 5.31%. Date Dec. 1 1921. Due 
$1,000 yrly. on Jan. 1 from 1923 to 1937, incl. 


HEMPSTEAD UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 6 (P. O. 
Seaford), Nassau County, N. Y.—BOND SALE.—The $20.000 school 
bonds offered on Oct. 21—V. 113, p. 1699—were sold to H. L. Allen & Co. 
at 100.83 for 6s, a basis of about 5.90%. Date Oct. 211921. Due $1,000 
yriy.on Jan. 1 from 1923 to 1942, incl. 


HENRY COUNTY (P. O. Paris), Tenn.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Sealed bids will be received until 1 p. m. Nov. 15 by D. T. Spaulding 


County Judge for $150,000 6% highway bonds. Cert. check for $7,500 
required. 


HERKIMER COUNTY (P. O. Herkimer), N. Y.—BOND OFFERING. 
—At 1l a. m. Nov. 14 the following two issues of 5% bonds will be sold 
at public auction at the front door of the Court House in Herkimer: 
$102,000 Series of 1921 highway bonds. Due $8,000 yearly on March 1 

from 1923 to 1934, inclusive, and $6,000 on March 1 1935. 

12,000 Series of 1921 Federal aid highway bonds. Due $1,000 yearly 

on March 1 from 1923 to 1934, inclusive. 

Denom. $1,000. Date March 1 1921. Int. M. & 8. Certified check 
for 10% of amount bid for, on a national bank or trust company in the 
State of New York, payable to the County Treasurer, required. Purchaser 
to pay accrued interest. These bonds were offered without success on 
June 20 (V. 112, p. 2789). 


HERKIMER (TOWN) UNION FREE SCHOOL DIST 
(P. O. Herkimer), Herkimer County, N. Y.—BOND 
$435,000 coupon bonds offered on Oct. 24—V. 113, p. 1793—were sold 
to Redmond & Co. of New York at 100.25 for 5s, a basis of about 5.23%. 
Date rhe f 11921. Due yearly on Jan. 1 as follows: $5,000 from 1923 to 
1925, incl. and $12,000 from 1926 to 1960, incl. 


HIGHLAND PARK (P. O. Dallas), Dallas County, Tex.—BONDS 


REGISTERED.—The State Comptroller registered $100,000 6% serial 
bonds on Oct. 17. 


HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Buffalo), 
Washington County, Pa.—BOND SALE.—The $25,000 5%% tax-free 
bonds offered on Oct. 15—V. 113, p. 1600—were sold to the Washington 
Trust Co. at 100.40. Denom. $1,000. Date Oct. 151921. Int. A. & O. 
Due yearly on Oct. 15 as follows: $2,000 from 1923 to 1933, incl. and $3,000 
n 1934, optional on or after Oct. 15 1926. 


HOPLAND UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, Mendocino 
County, Calif.—BOND SALE.—The $25,000 6% bonds, offered on 
oP ll 113, p. 1600—have been sold to the National City Co., at 


Water mains bonds 
Ph i cicuebddamebebbbondeeccous 





Total net debt outside debt limit 





DISTRICT NO. 5 


RICT NO. 1 
SALE .—The 


HOT SPRINGS VALLEY IRRIGATION DISTRICT, Modoc County, 


y 
one-one SALE.—J. R. Mason & Co. have purchased $60,000 6% 
nds. 


HOWELL COUNTY (P. O. West Plains), Mo.— MATURITY .— 
The $200,000 5% road bonds which were so:id on Oct. 20 to Stern Bros. & 
Co. of Kansas City at 95.49 and interest—V. 113, p. 1793—mature serially 
from 1922 to 1939, incl. Other bidders were: 

Kauffman, Smith, Emert & Co 95.37|Smith, Moore & Co_______--- 95.00 

Both of the above are located in St. Louis. 


HUBBARD, Trumbull County, Ohio.—BOND SALE.—The $5,063.- 
42 6% sanitary sewer improvement bonds offered on Oct. 24—V. 113, p. 
1699—-were sold to the State Industrial Commission of Ohio. Date Oct. ] 
1921. Due from 1922 to 1926, incl. 


ILLINOIS (State of)—BOND SALE .—The $5,000,000 4% coupon (with 
privilege of registration) highway bonds offered on Oct. 25—V. 113, F: 1793 
—were sold to a syndicate composed of Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & 
Co., the Continental and Commercia! Trust and Savings Bank; Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank; First Trust and Savings Bank; Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank and the Merchants Loan and Trust Co. all of Chicago. The 

rice peid was $4,701,000 (94.02) which is equal to a basis of about 4.83%. 
ate Nov. 11921. Due $500,000 yearly on May 1 from 1926 to 1935, incl. 
; We ove below a complete list of the bidders and the highest bid submitted 
»y each. 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Merchants Loan 
Trust Co., First Trust & Savings Bank, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, and Marshall Field, Glore, 
Ward & Co aan, 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Stacy & Braun, and A. G. Becker & Co 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and W. R 

Compton Co 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co 
Taylor, Ewart & Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., Northern Trust Co., 

see. oe Centie & BORG. cocececencecevoocessatotkaka 93.35 
Guaranty Trust C 
Kountze Brothers 
Nationa] City Co., E. H. Rollins & Sons, Remick, Hodges & Co., 

Merri}l, Oldham & Co., R. L. Day & Co 
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INDIANAPOLIS, Marion County, Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Ro»ert H. Bryson, City Controller, will receive bids until 12 m. Nov. 10 
for $350.000 6% coupon sanitary district bonds. Denom. $1,000.. Date 
Juy11921. Int.J.&J. Due July 1 1926. 


F J\CKSONVILLE, Cherokee County, Tex.—BOND ISSUE HELD 
UP .—The issuance of the $150,000 water and filtration bonds, voted last 
su mer (July) is being held up by the Attornéy-General, it is reported, 

ding the outcome of an investigation of legality of extension of cor- 
po aticn limits. 


OHNSTOWN, Fulton County, N. ¥Y.—BOND OFFERING.—W. J. 
Eldridge, City Chamberlain, will receive sealed bids until 11 a. m. Nov. 12 
for 331.000 6% coupon (with privilege of registration) paving bonds. ~- De- 
nom. $1.990. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (J. D.) payable at the Hanover 
National Bank of New York. Due $7.000 yearly on June 1 in 1922 and $&,- 
000 yearly on June 1 from 1923 to 1925. incl. Cert. check for 2% of the 
amount bid for, payable to the above Chamberlain, required. Legality 
to be approved by Caldwell and Raymond of N. Y. Purchaser to pay 
accrued interest. 

JONES COUNTY (P. O. Anmamosa), Iowa.—BOND SALE.—The 
White-Phillips Co. of Davenport has acquired an issue of $50.000 6% fund- 
ing bonds at 101.05, a basis of about 5.88%. Date Sept. 11921. Dueon 
Sept. 1 us follows: $5,000, 1931 and 1932, and $10,000 1933 to 1936, incl. 


KARNES CITY, Karnes County, Tex.—BONDS REGISTERED .— 
An issue of $65,000 6% serial water works bonds was registered on Oct. 21 
with the State Comptroller. 


KIESTER, Faribault County, Minn.—BOND SALE.—dAccording 


to newspaper reports electric light bonds amounting to $6,000 have been 
so)d. 


KING COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 144, Wash.—PRICE 
PAID.—The price paid for the $25,000 schoo] bonds by the State of Wash- 
{ngton was par for 6s (not 5%s as stated in V. 113, p. 556.) 


KINSTON, Lenoir County, No. Caro.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 20 
the $300.000 6% tax-free coupon electric light plant bonds—V. 113, p. 1600 
—were sold to A. B. Leach & Co.. Inc. of N. Y. at parandinterest. Date 
Oct. 151921. Due yearly on Oct. 15 as follows: $6,000, 1923 to 1942, incl., 
and $10.000, 1943 to 1960, incl. 


Financial 
Assessed vaJuation 1920 
Total bonded debt, incl. this issue 
ES WE DA A een maw $70.000 
Less electric light plant bonds____._..._____-_____-..-_360,000 
i) nn cc eacneadenedeeeaseosneesa 145,464 


Net bonded debt 
Net bonded debt less than 3% of assessed valuation. 
Population 1920 Federal census, 9,937. 


LAKE COUNTY (P. O. Crown Point), Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Ralph B. Bradford, County Treasurer, will receive sealed bids until 10 a. m. 
Oct. 31 (not Oct. 21 asa typographical error made us say in V. 113, p. 1794) 
for $12,000 Fred C. Dahl et al., Gravel Road West Creek Township bonds. 
Denom. $600. Date Sept. 15 1921. Int. M. & N. Due beginning May 
15 1923. 


LAKE COUNTY CONSOLIDATED INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT NO. 3 (P. O. Rutland), Sos. Dak.—BOND SALE.—The 
Drake-Ballard Co. was the successful bidder on Oct. 18 for the $24,000 
school bonds—V. 113, p. 1699—-at par for 6%s. Denom. $1,000. Date 
Oct. 11921. Int. A.&O. Duein 5, 10, 15 and 20 years. 


LANETT, Chambers County, Ala.—BOND SALE.—Of the $35,000 
6% water and sewer bonds, offered on Sept. 19—V. 113, p. 979—%$20,000 
have been sold. 


LAURINBURG GRADED SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Laurinburg), 
Scotland County, No. Caro.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 24, Stacy & 
Braun of Toledo, were the successful bidders for the $150,000 6% 30-year 
schoo] coupon bonds, dated Oct. 1 1921—V. 113, p. 1384—at 97.62 and int., 
a basis of about 6.17%. Bids were also received from the following: 
Weil, Roth & Co., Cincinnati; State Bank of Laurinburg, Laurinburg; 
Hanchett Bond Co., Inc., Chicago, and Prudden & Co., Toledo. 


LEAKSVILLE, Rockingham County, No. Caro.—BOND OFFERING. 
—J. W. Norman, City Clerk, will receive sealed bids until Nov. 8 for 
$45.000 6% street bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date Oct. 11921. Interest 
semi-annually. 


F LEEDS (P. O. Hadley), Murray County, Minn.—BOND SALE.— 
The $12,000 6% bridge bonds, offered on July 15—V. 113, p. 103—have 
been sold to the Bankers’ Trust & Savings Bank of Minneapolis. 


fF LEXINGTON, Davidson County, No. Caro.—BOND SALE.—The 
following two issues of 6% gold bonds, aggregating $250,000 offered on 
Oct. 3—V. 113, p. 1491—have been sold, it is reported, to Stacy & Braun 
of Toledo at 95, a basis of about 6.64%. 
$200.000 street impt. bonds. Due yearly on Oct. 1 as follows: $14,000, 
1923 to 1932, incl.. and $15,000, 1933 to 1936, incl. 
50.000 water and electric light bonds. Due yearly on Oct. 1 as follows: 
$1000, 1923 to 1950, incl., and $2,000, 1951 to 1961, incl. 
Date Oct. 1 1921. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 71, Williams County, No. Dak. 
—BOND SALE.—An issue of $2,000 4% building bonds was sold during 
September at par to the State of Nerth Dakota. Date July 11920. Due 
July 11940. Bonds are not optional but can be paid on any interest paying 
date after 2 years frog: date of issue. 

F \LITTLE RIVER DRAINAGE DISTRICT, Mo.—BIDS.—The following 
bids were also received on Oct. 9 for the $750.000 6% tax-free bonds awarded 
as reported in V. 113, p. 1700: | 
I eee 
Mercantile Trust Co 28 461 
Wm. R. Compton Co. --- 1 732,225 | 
Kauffman. Smith, Emert&Co! 
* Not regular. All of the above are situated in St. Louis. 


LLANO COUNTY (P. O. Llano), Tex.—BONDS REGISTERED.—An 
issue of $16,000 5% 5-40-year bonds was registered with the State Comp- 
troller on Oct. 17 


r LOCKLAND, Hamilton County, Ohio.—BOND SALE.—The $5,000 
6% Sheperd Ave. improvement bonds and the $5,000 6% sewer bonds 
offered on Oct. 2!—V. 113. p. 1491—were sold to Seasongood & Mayer of 
Cincinnati at 100.111, a basis of about 5.987. Date Aug. 11921. Due 
$500 of each issue yearly from 1922 to 1931, incl. 


LONOKE COUNTY ROAD DISTRICT NO. 9, Ark.—BOND SALE.— 
The William R. Compton Co. of St. Louis has purchased $25,000 6% 
bonds. Denom. $500. Date Oct. 1 1921. Principal payable in gold and 
semi-annual interest Feb. 1 and Aug. 1, payable at the American Trust Co., 
St. Louis. Due yearly on Aug. 1 as follows: $1,000, 1922 to 1929, incl.; 
$1,500. 1930 to 1936, incl.; and $2,000, 1937 to 1939, incl. 


LORAIN SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Lorain), Lorain County, 
Ohio.—BOND SALE.—The $675.000 6% school bonds offered on Oct. 20— 
V. 113. p. 1491—were sold to a syndicate composed of A. B. Leach & Co. 
Inc.. E. H. Rollins & Sons, Wm. R. Compton Co. and Keane, Higbie & Co. 
at 104.81. a basis of about 5.55%. Date Oct. 201921. Due $25,000 each 
six months from Aug. 1 1931 to Aug. 1 1944, inclusive. 


rm LOS ANGELES, Calif.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 26 a syndicate com- 
sed of Eldredge & Co., Stacy & Braun, Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., Girvin & 
Miller. and the Anglo & London Paris National Bank, was awarded the 
$1.600.000 5%% tax-free coupon (with privilege of registration) barbor 
improvement bonds (V. 113, p. 1794) at 102.54 and interest, a basis of 
about 5.29%. Denom. $1, . Date Nov. 1 1921. Principal and semi- 
annual interest (M. & N.) payable in New York or Les Angeles. Due 
$40,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1922 to 1961, inclusive. 
Financial Statement. 
Assessed valuation of taxable property 1921 $704 .599,078 
wonded debt (including this issue) 40,384,025 
ebt 
TT ona ep eneeeeeapoegnse ; 
Net bonded debt (less than 24% % of assessed valuation) 
Population 1910 (U. S. Census), 319,198; 1920 (U. 8. Census) -_-_575,.480 
BOND OFFERING.—N. T. Powell, City Treasurer, will receive sealed 
bids until 11 a. m. Nov. 3 for the purchase of $3,344 09 7% street bonds. 
Date Oct. 41921. Due yearly on Jan. 1 from 1922 to 1929, incl. 


Statement. 
$15,782,000 


568 ,464 
$439,276 





) Liberty Central Trust Co__*3738,000 
'Stifel- Nicolaus Inv’t Co_.. *752,812 





LOS ANGELES CITY HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, Los Angeles 
County, Calif.— BOND OFFERING.—Sealed bids will be received until 
11 a. m. Oct. 31 by L. E. Lampton, County Clerk and ex-officio Clerk of 
Board of County Supervisors (P. O. Los Angeles). for the purchase of 
$1,015,000 5%% school bonds or for the purchase of any portion thereof. 
Denom. $1,000. Date Nov. 1 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable at 
the office of County Treasurer or in City of New York. at option of holder. 
Due yearly on Nov. 1 as follows: $30,090 1923 to 1927, 1ncl., $25.000 1928 
to 1949, incl.; $40,000 1950. $25,000 1951 to 1955, incl., and $30,000 
1956 to 1960, incl. Certified or casheir’s check for 3%, payable to the 
Chairman Board of County Supervisors, required. Each bid must state 
that the bidder offers par and accrued interest to the date of delivery, and 
state separately the premium, if any, offered for the bonds bid for. A 
bid for less than the whole of the bonds mentioned in this notice must state 
the particular bonds bid for. 


LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT, Los Angeles County, 
Calif.—BOND OFFERING .—Unti] 11 a. m. Oct. 31, L. E. Lampton, 
County Clerk and ex-officio Clerk of Board of County Supervisors (P. Oo. 
Los Angeles), will receive bids for the purchase of $2,000,000 5% % bonds 
or for the purchase of an} portion thereof. Denom. $1.000. Date Nov. 1 
1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable at the office of County Treasurer 
or in the City of New York, at option of holder. Due yearly on Nov. 1 as 
follows: $50.000 1923 to 1930, incl.; $55,000 1931 to 1950, incl., and $50,000 
1951 to 1960, incl. Certified or cashier’s check for 3%, payable to the 
Chairman of Board of County Supervisors, required. Each bid must state 
that the bidder offers par and accrued interest to the date of delivery, and 
state separately the premium, if any, offered for the bonds bid for. A bid 
for less than the whole of the bonds mentioned in this notice must state 
the particular bonds bid for. 


LOUSIVILLE, Ky.—BOND SALE.—The City Sinking Commissioners 
have purchased $350,000 sewer bonds, it is reported. 


LOVETT SCHOOL TOWNSHIP (P. O. Lovett), Jennings County, 
Ind.—BOND OFFERING.—Wm. R. McClellan, Township Trustee, will 
receive bids until 2 p. m. Nov. 26 for $19,000 6% bonds. Denom. $950. 
Date Nov. 11921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable at the First National 
Bank in North Vernon, Ind. Due $950 each six months from June 15 1922 
to ge 1931, incl. Cert. check for $100, payable to the above Trustee 
required. 


LYND INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1 (P. O. Lynd), 
Lyon County, Minn.—BOND OFFERING.—R. W. Nicholson. District 
Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 8 p. m. Nov. 4 for $5,000 6% school 
bonds. Interest semi-annually. 


MANTI, Sanpete County, Utah.—BOND SALE.—Recently $27,000 
6% paving bonds were sold to Olaf Nelson, contractor, of Logan. 


MARTIN COUNTY (P. O. Shoals), Ind.—RBOND OFFERING.— 
Henry O. McCord, County Treasurer, will receive sealed bids until Nov. 7 
for $14.500 5% bonds. Denom. $725. Due $725 each six months. 


MAYFIELD (P. O. Rhoda, Box 31), Pennington County, Minn.— 
BOND OFFERING.—Until 1 p. m. Nov. 17, M. O'Leary, Town Clerk, 
will entertain proposals for $6,000 6% bonds. 


MILTONVALE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Miltonvale), Cloud 
County, Kans.—BOND SALE.—An issue of $20,000 6% funding bonds 
has been sold at 100.50. Denom. $500. Date Sept. 11921. Int. J. & J. 


MINGUS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Min 
Palo Pinto County, Tex.—BONDS REGISTERED .—On Oct. 17 $5 
5% serial bonds were registered with the State Comptroller. 


MINOT, Ward County, No. Dak.—BOND SALE.—The State of North 
Dakota during September purchased $10,000 4% sewage disposal plant 
bonds at_ par. Date April 1 1920. Due April 1 1940. Bonds are not 
optional but can be paid on any interest paying date after 2 years from 
date of issue. 


MITCHELL, Davidson County, So. Dak.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Sealed bids will be received until 8 p. m. Nov. 7 by the City Auditor, for 
$120,000 coupon funding bonds at not exceeding 6% interest. Denom. 
$500. Date Nov. 15 1921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable a place to 
be agreed upon by the City Council and purchaser. Due yearly from 1926 
to 1940, incl. Cert. check for 2%, reauired. Official circular says: 
“There is no controversy or litigation pending or threatened affecting the 
corporate existence, or the boundaries of the City of Mitchell. or the title 
of its present officers to their respective offices or the validity of these bonds 
and the City has never defaulted in the payment of any of its obligations.” 

Financial Statement. 
Total bonded debt. including this issue_______________________._ $507 .500 
Water works bonds included in above 152.500 
Assessed valuation, real, personal and other 11,552,000 
Estimated actual value all property_____________________. 22 832,000 
Population: Federal census, 1920, 8,478: Assessor’s estimate, 10.500. 


MONROE GRADED SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Monroe), Union 
County, No. Caro.—BOND SALE.—The $100.000 6% coupon (with 
privilege of registration) bonds, offered on Oct. 10—V. 113, p. 1492—have 
been sold to the Mortgage Trust Co. of St. Louis. Date Oct.11921. Due 
yearly on Oct. 1 as follows: $2,000. 1924 to 1933, incl.; $4,000, 1934 to 
1943, incl., and $5,000, 1944 to 1951, inel. 


MORGAN COUNTY (P. O. Martinsville), Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
J. 8. Spoor, County Treasurer, will receive bids until 10 a. m. Nev. 15 for 
$18,600 5% J. C. Scott et al.. Ray Township bonds. Denom. $930. 
Date Nov. 151921. Int. M.& N. Due $930 each six months from May 
15 1922 to Nov. 15 1931, incl. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, Santa Clara County, Calif.—RBOND SALE.— 
or _ & Co., of Los Angeles, have purchased $20,000 6% bonds 
at 13. 


MOUNT CALM INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Mount 
Calm), Hill County, Tex.—BONDS RFEGISTFPFD .—An issue of %7.000 
5% serial bonds was registered on Oct. 17 with the State Comptroller. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—CAPITOL BOULFVARD EXTENSION BONDS 
TO BE VOTED UPON .—Besides the $375 000 viaduct impt. and $1,800,000 
water works impt. 6% 30-year bonds to be voted upon as already stated in 
V. 113, p. 1700. there will be $400.000 capitol boulevard extension bonds 
voted upon at the election on Nov. 17. 


NEWCASTLE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Newcastle), 
County, Neb.—BOND SALE.—The Peters Trust Co., 
purchased at par $75,000 6% school bonds. 


NEWCOMERSTOWN, Tuscarawas County, Ohio.—BOND SALE.— 
The $8,000 6% cemetery bonds offered on Oct. 15—V. 113, p. 1601—were 
sold to the Oxfon Bank at par and accrued interest. Date Oct. 1 1921. 
Due $500 each six months from Oct. 1 1922 to April 1 1930, incl. 


NEWPORT, Newport County, R. I.—RBOND SALE.—The following 
two issues of 5% coupon bonds offered on Oct. 27—V. 113, p. 1795—were 
sold to Merrill, Oldham & Co. of Boston at 99.35. 
$150,000 Rogers High School, Series C, bonds. Due $4.000 yearly on 

Nov. 1 from 1922 to 1958, incl.. and $2,000 on Nov. 1 1959. 

50,000 Broadway School, Series C, bonds. Due $3.000 yearly on Nov. 1 

from 1922 to 1937 and $2,000 on Nov. 1 1938. 

Denom. $1,000. Date Nov. 1 1921. 

NEWPORT NEWS, Warwick County, Va.—BOND OFFERING.— 
J. L. Ficklen, City Clerk, will receive bids until Dec. 5, it is stated, for 
$450.000 school bonds. 

NEW PORT TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Carteret County, No. Caro.—BOND OFFERING.—M.L. Wright, Count 
Superintendent of Schools (P. O. Beaufort) will receive sealed bids until 

2m. Nov. 10 for the sale of $65,000 6% coupon bonds. Prin. and semi- 
ann. int. payable at the Hanover National Bank, N. Y. Due yearly on 
Oct. 1 as follows: $1,500, 1922 to 1931, incl., and $2.500, 1932 to 1951, 
incl. Cert. check for $1,300, reauired... The legality of the bonds has been 
passed upon by Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge of Boston. 

NEWTON COUNTY (P. O. Kentland), Ind.—RBOND SALE.—The 
$8,095 5% W.C. Davis et al. McClellan Township bonds offered on Oct. 25 
—V. 113, p. 1700—were sold to G. L. Payne & Co. of Indianapolis at par 
and accrued interest. Date Aug. 1 1921. Due $404 75 each six months 
from Mav 15 1922 to Nov. 15 1931, incl. 

NEWTON COUNTY (P. O. Kentland), Ind.—BOND SALE.— 
The $171,000 6% L. R. Williams et al., Ditch bonds offered on Oct. 24— 
V. 113, p. 1601—-were sold to the Fletcher-American Co. at par and accrued 
interest. Duein ten years. 
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NEW WILMINGTON, Lawrence County, Pa.—BOND SALE.—The 
First National Bank of New Wilmington was the successful bidder at par 
for an issue of $13,900 6% street paving bonds offered on Oct. 21. Denom. 
$500. Date Sept. 261921. Int. M.&S8. Due serially. 


NICOLETT, Nicolett County, Minn.—NO BIDS RECEIVED.— 


No bids were received on Oct. 20 for the purchase of the $3,000 6% refund- 
ng bonds—V. 113, p. 1701. ' 


NOBLES COUNTY (P. O. Worthington), Minn.—BOND SALE.— 


An issue of $84,900. 17 bonds has been sold to the Northwestern Trust Co. 
of St. Paul, it is stated. 


NORTH ADAMS, Berkshire County, Mass.—BOND OFFERING.— 
James O'Halloran, City Treasurer, will receive sealed bids until 11 a. m. 
Nov. 1 for $104,500 4% % coupon tax-free New State Street school bonds. 
Denom. one hundred thousand will be issued in denominations of $1,000 
or $5,000 each, to suit purchaser, balance in 20 bonds of $225 each, all 
dated Nov. 15 1921, and payable $5,225 on the Nov. 15 in each of the years 
1922 to 1941, incl. Principal and interest payable at the office of the City 
Treasurer, North Adams, Mass., or at the North Adams Trust Co., North 
Adams, Mass., at the option of the holder. The official announcement 
says that these bonds are exempt from taxation in Mass. will be engraved 
by American Bank Note Co., and will be certified as to genuineness by the 

orth Adams Trust Co.; their legality will be approved by Storey, Thorn- 
dike, Palmer and Dodge, attorneys, of Boston, Mass., whose opinion will 
be furnished the purchaser. Bonds will be delivered to purchaser on or 
about Nov. 15 1921, at the Second National Bank of Boston in Boston, 


Mass. 
City Debt Statement, Oct. 25 1921. 
Population, 1920, 22,282. 
Assessed valuation, 1918 $18,216,386 
Be I ne) eee Ne ae 18,877 ,598 
Se EE, I o'er ke hs eh ee 20,639,900 


$57 ,733 884 
463 325 


$57 270,559 
090,186 
477 ,254 
248 ,863 
$228,391 





Less abatements (3 years) 





* Average valuation for 1918, 1919 and 1920 
2% % of average valuation 
Total outstand. bonded indebt. “inside debt limit” Oct. 25 1921 _- 





Present borrowing capacity ‘“‘inside debt limit’’ 
Proposed 

Total bon 

Total bonded debt, outside debt limit 

‘Total bonded debt, water d 


235.050 
Total bonded debt, proposed issue 


104,50 


$911,139 
* Valuation 1921, $22,503,494, but abatements have not yet been com- 
puted by the assessors. 


NORTH CANTON, Stark County, Ohio.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Ed. McCarty, Village Clerk, will receive sealed proposals until 12 m. Nov. 12 
for the following 6% coupon bonds. 

‘$16,700 special assessment Witwar Street paving bonds. Denom. 1 for 
$700 and 16 for $1,000 each. Due $700 Oct. 1 1923 and $2,000 
yriy. on Oct. 1 from 1924 to 1931, incl. 

30,000 space! assessment East Maple Street paving bonds. Denom. 
$1,000. Due $1.000 Oct. 1 1923: $2,000, Oct. 1 1924; $3.000 
Oct. 1 1925 and $4,000 yrlvy. on Oct. 1 from 1926 to 1931, incl. 

3,500 Portage Street paving bonds. Denom. 1 for $500 and 3 for $1,000 
each. Due Oct. 1 1931. 

Date Oct. 11921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable at the Village Treas- 
urer’s office. Cert. check for 5% of the amount bid for, drawn upon some 
solvent bank located in Stark County, Ohio, and made payable to the 
Village Treasurer, required. Purchaser to pay accrued interest. 


NOVATO SCHOOL DISTRICT, Marin County, Calif.—BOND 
‘OF FERING.—The $35.000 6% school bonds. recently sanctioned by the 
voters—V. 113, p. 1492—-will be offered for sale on Nov. 8. 


OBERON SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 16, Benson County, No. Dak.— 
BOND SALE.—During September the State of North Dakota purchased 
$5,000 4% building bonds at par. Date May 1 1920. Due May 1 1940. 
Bonds are not optional but can be paid on any interest paying date after 
2 years from date of issue. 


OREGON (State of).—BOND OFFERING.—Further details are at 
‘hand relative to the offering on Dec. 1 of the $154,825 Oregon District 
interest bonds—V. 113, p. 1795. O. P. Hoff, State Treasurer (P. O. 
Salem) will receive sealed bids for these bonds until 11 a. m. on that day. 
Denoms., $1. and $500. Date Dec. 1 1921. Prin. and int. payable at 
the State Treasurer's office or at the fiscal agency of the State of Oregon 
in New York City. Due as follows: $8,250, Jan. 1 1938. $7,575, July 1 
1939; $34,000. Jan. 1 1941; $3.000. July 1 1942: $40,500 Oct®1 1943: 
$46,500, Jan. 1 1950, and $15,000 July 1 1950. Certified check for 5% of 
‘bid, payable to the above official required. ‘The bonds will be sold to the 
bidder offering to take them at the lowest rate of interest. 


BOND SALE.—On Oct. 25 the $1 .500,.000 State highway bonds were sold 
to Stacy & Braun, Eldredge & Co., Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., Anglo & London 
Paris National Bank and the Ralph Schneeloch Co., at 103.31 for 5%% 
bonds, a basis of about 5.18%. Date Nov. 11921. Due $37,500 0n Aprill 
and Oct. 1 from 1927 to 1946, incl. The different propositions under which 
the bonds were offered were given in V. 113. p. 1701. 


ORLEANS COUNTY (P. O. Albion), N. Y.—BOND SALE.—The 
$35,000 6% coupon or registered highway bonds offered on Oct. 27—V. 
113, p. 1701—were sold to the Citizens National Bank of Albion at 103.82, 
a basis of about 5.34%. Date Nov. 11921. Due May 1 1928. Other 
‘bids received were: 

Farson, Son & Co____.__- $36 .271 56| Rutter & Co.._..._.-.-- $35,971 95 
Sherwood & Merrifield... 36,236 00!Geo. B. Gibbons & Co__. 35,791 00 
is Bs eee Ge... ee 36,191 40!|Clark, Williams & Co___. 35,731 50 


ORRVILLE VILLAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Orrville), Wayne 
County, Ohio.—BOND SALE.—The $100,000 6% coupon bonds offered 
on Sept. 16—V. 113, p. 877—have been recently sold to A. T. Bell & Co. 
-of Toledo at 101.8317. 


OSCEOLA COUNTY (P. O. Kissimmee), Fla.—WARRANT OFFER- 
ING.—C. E. Yowell, County Superintendent of Public Instruction, will 
receive sealed bids urtil 10 a. m. Oct. 29 for $12,000 8% coupon time war- 
rants. Dernom. $500. Date Sept. 1 1921. Int. M. & 8S. Due yearly 
as follows: £1,000. 1922 and 1923 and 82.000. 1924 to 1928, incl. 
check for 10% payable to the Board of Public Instruction, required. 


OSCEOLA COUNTY SPECIAL ROAD AND BRIDGE DISTRICT 
NO. 4, Fla.—BOND SALE.—The $80,000 6% bonds offered on May 7— 
V.113, p. 1657—have been sold. 


OTERO AND CROWLEY COUNTIES JOINT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NO. 3 (P. O. Manzanola), Colo.— BOND ELECTION AND SALE.— 
Subject to an election to be held next month, the International Trust Co. 
of Denver has purchased an issue of 6% school building bonds amounting 
between $60,000 and $125,000. 


PACIFIC COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 6, Wash.—BOND 
OFFERING.—W. E. Lovering, County Treasurer (P.O. South Bend), will 
receive sealed bids until 3:30 p. m. Nov. 7 for the purchase of $42,000 cou- 
pon bonds at not exceeding 6% interest. Denom. $700. Date Nov. 15 
1921. Prin. and ann. int. payable at the office of County Treasurer. 
The bonds are 10-year serial bonds, payable one-tenth each year, with 
option to redeem any or all on any interest-paying date on or after 5 years 
from date of issue. All bids, except from the State of Washington. shail be 
accompanied by cash or certified check to the amount of 3% of the bid. 
Bonded debt Oct. 1 1921, this issue only. Assessed value, $934,978. 


PALO VERDE JOINT LEVEE DISTRICT, Riverside County, Calif. 
—BOND OFFERING.—Additional information is at hand relative to the 
offering on Nov. 7 of the $143,000 6% % coupon bonds—V. 113, p. 1795. 
Proposals for these bonds will be received until 10 a. m. on that day by 
D. G. Clayton, Clerk Board ef County Supervisors (P. O. Riverside). 

Date May 1 1918. Int. semi-ann. Due yearly as 
3 to 1931, incl.: $5,000, 1932 to 1948, incl., and $4,000 
949. Cert. check for 2%, payable to the above official, required. 


PAWNEE CITY, Pawnee County, Neb.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Sealed bids will be received until 8 p. m. Nov. 7 by Harry D. Flory, City 
‘Clerk, for the $75,000 6% electric light bonds, voted by 209 to 19 on Oct. 





Cert. 


’ 





24—V. 113, p. 1796. Denom. $500. Date Nov. 1 1921. in. and 
semi-ann. int. (M. & N.) payable at the County Treasurer's office. Due 
$5,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1927 to 1941, incl. Cert. check for $1,000, 
required. Official circular states that Pawnee City is a city of second class. 
incorporated Mar. 15 1886, having a population of about 1,600, largely 
American born. ) 

Financial Statement. 
Assessed valuation for taxable property 
Total bonded indebtedness including above issue 
ais on on ssn en ino teens gk 


$1,985,260 00 
139,000 00 
17,307 41 
6,526 89 
100,000 00 


An issue of 


PAWNEE CITY, Pawnee County, Neb.—BOND SALE. 
$10,000 544% funding bonds was sold at par to the State Nebraska during 
September. Date Dec. 1 1919. Due Dec. 1 1939 optional after 5 years. 


PEORIA SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 150 (P. O. Peoria), Peoria 
County, IIll.—BOND OFFERING.—C. A. Dille, Secretary of the Board of 
School Inspectors, will receive sealed bids until 5 p. m. Nov. 7 for $500,000 
5% bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date Nov. 1 1921. Due $25,000 yrly. on 
Nov. 1 from 1922 to 1941, incl. Cert. check for $5,000 payable to the 
Treasurer of the Board of School Inspectors, required. 


PETERSBURG, Dinwiddie County, Va.—BOND SALE.—Reports 
say that $20,000 city-hall-impt. bonds have been sold. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—BOND SALE.—The $8,804,000 54% regis- 
tered or coupon bonds due Oct. 26 1971, optional Oct. 26 1941, and the 
$3,855,800 54% registered or coupon bonds due Oct. 26 1936. both of 
which were first offered on Oct. 26—V. 113, p. 1602—vwere not sold on that 
date, as all bids were rejected. Mayor Moore gave out the following state- 
ment in reference to the matter: 

‘“‘A technical question having been raised during the last few days with 
respect to the advertising of the proposed loan of $12,659,800 by the City 
of Philadelphia, bids for which were to be opened to-day (Oct. 26) at noon, 
the Mayor announces that steps have been taken to remove the objection 
which has just been sustained by an order of the court. 

‘‘In order that no harm shall come to any bidder, no unfairness or prefer- 
ence shown to any, the opening of the bids will be postponed for 48 hours 
—to wit, until Friday, Oct. 28, at 12 o’clock noon, when all bids, including 
such new bids as may offered under the terms of the advertisement, 
will be opened. The bids thus far received will not be opened until that 
time. ‘Those who have already bid or those who desire to bid or to submit 
additional bids will have an opportunity to do so under this order.”’ 

At the second time that they were offered (Oct. 28) the city awarded 
the two issues at 103.399 to a syndicate composed of the following concerns: 
National City Co., Harris, Forbes & Co., Montgomery & Co., Bankers 
Trust Co., Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., Dominick & 
Dominick and Robert Winthrop & Co., New York City; Graham, Par- 
sons & Co., Philadelphia; Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston. 

The following bids were also received for these bonds: _ 

Bidder— Price Bid. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Dillon, Read & Co 102.7312 
First National Bank of N. Y., Wm. R. Compton 

Co., Estabrook & Co., National Bank of Com- 

merce, Redmond & Co., Remick, Hodges & Co., 

R. L. Day & Co., Hornblower & Weeks, Han- 

nahs. Ballin & Lee, Robert Blendenning & Co. 

and Harrison, Smith & Co 
People’s National Bank, Langhorne, Pa 


Commonwealth Title & Trust Co..........-.---- \io0-00 


Amount. 
Entire issue 


All or none 


100.00 
100.25 
I in 1103 00 


103.00 
Wm. G. Hopper & Co 102.50 
Guaranty Trust & Safe Deposit Co 


Pennsylvania National Bank 


G. A. Connell 

Major Thompson, Doylestown, Pa 
Thomas Moorehead 

Reading National Bank 

Susan B. Pennypacker 

West End Trust Co 


= 


People’s Trust Co 

Thomas B. Leonard 

H. B. Price 

Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Co 
Lewis R. Page 

M. L. Blitzstein & Co 

Jos. 8. Clar 
Arthur 8S. Burgess 
C. Frankli 
Bioren & Co 
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Pittsburgh Trust Co 
James A. Devlin 


Morley. Wood & Co 
Paine, Webber & Co 


PIKE COUNTY (P. O. Petersburg), Ind.—BONDS AWARDED IN 
PART .—Of the three issues of bonds aggregating $41,874 66 which were 
offered on Oct. 25—V. 113, p. 1701—the $19.175 5% Wm. J. Abbott et al., 
Jefferson Township bonds were sold to R. M. Gray of Otwell, Ind., at par 
and accrued interest. Denom. $958 75. Date Oct. 26.1921. Int. M. 
N. Due $958 75 each six months from May 15 1922 to Nov. 15 1931, incl. 
PIONEER IRRIGATION DISTRICT (P. O. Caldwell), Canyon 
County, Ida.—BOND OFFERING.—Bids will be received until 2 p. m., 
Nov. 14 for the purchase of ai] or part of $100.000 6% bonds by Fred L. 
Evans, Secretary. Date Jan.11921. Cert. check for 5 /,required. Bids 
below par will not be considered. 
PITTSBRUGH, Allegheny County, Pa.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Until 3:15 p. m. Nov. 4, E. 8. Morrow, City Comptroller, will receive bids 
pd gue following 4 issues of 5% coupon (with privilege of registration) 
onds: 

$255,000 Public Safety Improvement Bonds, Series ‘‘A.” 
777,000 Broad Street Improvement Bonds. 3 
285.000 East Street Improvement Bonds, Series ‘‘B. 
351,000 Irwine Street Improvement Bonds. 

Coupon bonds are in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100 or if regis- 
tered in denomination of $100 or a multiple thereof. Date May 1 1921. 
Int. M. & N. Due each issue in 20 equal annual installments on May 1 
of each year. Cert. check for 2% of amount bid for, on a National bank or 
trust company, payable to the City of Pittsburgh, required. The success- 
ful bidder will be furnished with the opinion of Hawkins, Delafield & Long- 
fellow of New York City, that the bonds are binding and legal obligations 
of the City of Pittsburgh. There is no litigation nor controversy pending 
nor threatened concerning the validity of these bonds, the boundaries of 
the municipality or the titles of the officials or their respective offices. 

Financial Statement. 

September 30 1921. 
SE a ae le te ee a se ee ee $51,366,000 00* 
Floating debt 5,119,204 99 
Sinking funds______-_- OR tN a be oe ome 
SL as lala. aaa a aS RE a erent 53 

* Including $9.547,.000 authorized by electoral vote, cf w 
of the $1.668,000 described in this notice of sale is a portion. 

Water bonds ont standing wae pang oaonennnen- 9007 6465 1s -a2.90,567,700 00 
Yash in Water bond sinking funds___....------- é - : 
4 141.500 00 524,008 99 


9255 0 oh 
School total debt 946, 
Sinking fund 2,000,728 32 


TES NR AT AINE TIAN e ecl $7 .945.271 68 
Last assessed valuation of taxable property in the City of Pittsburgh 
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about 85% of real valuation: 
ES Cl Den nnin dh cmemnaes one enes $480 461,700 00 ? 
Wns On PS, .. © aeuncidonidn oacde 349,386,420 00 $829,848,.120 00 
Population U. 8. Census, 1920 

Estimated population, 1921 ( 


PLATTE COUNTY (P. O. Columbus), Neb.—BONDS VOTED.— 
At a recent election $100,000 5%% court house completion bonds were 
voted by a majority of 3to 1. Denom. $1,000. Date Dec. 11921. Int. 
JI.&D. Duein 25 years. 


POCAHONTAS COUNTY (P. O. Pocahontas), Iowa.—BOND SALE. 
—Reports say that $190,000 6% funding bonds have been awarded to the 
Drake-BaUard Co. of Minneapolis at 103.68. 


PORTALES CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1 (P. O. 
Portales), Roosevelt County, N. Mex.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 20 
the $80,000 6% 10-30 year (opt.) high school bldg. bonds. offered unsuccess- 
fully on Oct. 8—V. 113, p. 1701—were sold to Crosby, McConnell & Co., 
Bosworth, Chanute & Co. and International Trust Co., all of Denver. 


PORT ARTHUR, Jefferson County, Tex.—POND ELECTION.— 
To-day (Oct. 29) the voters will decide whether they are in favor of issuing 
$490,000 public impt. bonds. 


PORTER COUNTY (P. O. Valparaiso), Ind.—BOND SALE,— 
The $73.000 5% coupon road bonds offered on Oct. 25—V. 113, p. 1701— 
were sold to the Citizens Savings and Trust Co. of Valparaiso at par and 
accrued interest. Date Oct. 15 1921. Due $3,650 each six months from 
May 15 1922 to Nov. 15 1931, incl. 


PORTERVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, Tulare 
County, Calif.—BOND SALE.—The California Company of Los Angeles 
has purchased $325,000 54%% tax-free bonds denom. $1,000. Date June 7 
1921. Prin. and ann. int. (June 7) payable at the County Treasurer's 
office. Due yearly from 1929 to 1946, incl. 


Financtal Statement. 
Depeeeee Dees LISS ene cen oocc ct edwwococccusedosn $9,236,000 00 
Total bonded debt (inc). this issue) 368,750 00 
Date of incorporation, Feb. 1910. 


PORTSMOUTH, Rockingham County, N. H.—BOND OFFERING.— 
F. W. Hartford, Mayor, will receive sealed bids until 10:30 a. m. Nov. 1 
for $150,000 5% coupon bridge-approach bonds. Denom. $500. Date 
Aug. 1 1921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (F. & A.) payable at the City 
Treasurer's office or at the First National Bank of Boston in Boston, at 
the holder’s option. Due $8,500 yearly on Aug. 1 from 1923 to 1939, incl., 
and $5,500 on Aug. 1 1940. Bonds will be engraved under the supervision 
of and certified as to genuineness by the First National Bank of Boston; 
their legality will be approved by Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge, 
whose opinion wil) be furnished the purchaser. All legal papers incident to 
this issue will be filed with said bank, where they may be inspected at 


any time. 
Debt Statement, Oct. 1 1921. 
Bonded debt-—— 
$392 .000 00 
217,000 00 
Funding and refunding 242 ,.000 00 
Street paving 149, 00 





Tota] bonded debt (does not include issue as advertised) . $1,076,000 00 
I a $392,000 00 
Other sinking funds, including school 255,247 76 





647,247 76 


Total net debt $428,752 24 
Section 9 of the Municipal Bonds Act of 1895 does not apply to— 
Nigh school 4s, 1923 (sinking fund holds $85,000) $100,000 00 
Franklin Schoo} 4%s, 1921-1931 75,000 00 
Bridge approach 5s, 1921, now advertised (Laws 1919, Chap. 289). 
Assessed valuation, 1921 $16,569,915 00 


PRAIRIE COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 9, Mont.—BOND 
SALE.—The $1,801 66 6% school funding bonds, offered on Sept. 24, 
have been sold to the State Board of Land Commissioners. 


PULASKI COUNTY (P. O. Winamac), Ind.—BOND SALE.—The 
$18,200 6% William 8S. Vollmer et al. White Post Township bonds offered 
on Oct. 22—V. 113, p. 1701—were sold to A. P. Flynn at 100.06, a basis 
of about 5.99%. Date Sept. 15 1921. Due $910 each six months from 
May 15 1922 to Nov. 15 1931, incl. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY (P. O. Winchester), Ind.—BOND OFFERING. 
—M.E. Mull, County Treasurer, will receive bids until 10 a. m. to-day 
Oct. 29) for the following 6% bonds: 
13,700 Levi Briner et al., White River Township bonds. Denom. $685 
8,400 Fremont Bennett et al., Nettle Creek Township bonds. Denom. 


$840. 
13,400 wr S. Jessup et al., Nettle Creek Township bonds. 


Date Aug. 1 1921. Int.M.&N. Due, one bond of each issue, each six 
months beginning May 15 1922. 


RANDOLPH, Cedar County, Nebr.—BOND SALE.—The State of 
Nebraska purchased $20,000 6% intersection paving bonds during Sept. 
at par. ate Nov. 1 1920. ue Nov. 1 1940, optional at any interest 
paying date. 

RAVALLI COUNTY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 9 
(P. O. Darby), Mont.—BOND SALE.—The $50,000 6% 10-20-year (opt.) 
school bidg. and equipment bonds offered on June 6—V. 112, p. 2114—have 
been sold to the State Board of Land Commissioners at par. 


RED RIVER COUNTY ROAD DISTRICT NO. 12, Tex.—BONDS 
REGISTERED.—tThe State Comptroller on Oct. 17 registered $10,000 
5%% serial bonds. 


REDWOOD FALLS, Redwood County, Minn.—BOND OFFERING .— 
Sealed bids will be received until 8 p. m. Nov. 3 by H. C. Rutter, City 
Recorder for the following 6% bonds: 
$8,000 street lighting system.bonds. Date Nov. 11921. 

6,000 refunding bonds. Date July 1 1921. 

Prin. and semi-ann. int. payers at the Wells-Dickey Trust Co., Min- 
neapolis. Legality approved by R. G. Andrews. Cert. check for $500 
for each issue, payable to the City Treasurer, required. 


RICHLAND COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 5 (P. O. Sidney) 
Mont.—DESCRIPTION OF BONDS.—Additional information is at hand 
relative to the sale of the $20,000 6% funding bonds, awarded as stated in 
V. 113, p. 1701. Denom. $1,000. Date July 1 1921. Due in 20 years 
optional in 15 years. Bonded debt (incl. this issue), $83,000. Assessed 
value, 1920, $2,475,073. 


RICHLAND COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 41 (P. O. Sidney), 
Mont.—BOND SALE.—The $1,400 6% 10-20 year (opt.) funding bonds, 
dated Oct. 22 1921 offered on Oct. 22—V. 113, p. 1603—have been sold to 
the State of Montana. 


RICHLAND COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 41 
Mont.—BOND OFFERING .—Joseph Etzel, 
receive sealed bids until 2 p. m. Nov. 9 for $14,000 6% funding bonds. 
Denom. $200. Date Nov. 9 1921. Int. semi-ann. Due Nov. 9 1941 
optional Nov. 9 1931. Cert. check for $100, required. 


RIPLEY COUNTY (P. O. Versailles), Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Wm. B. Goyert, County Treasurer, will receive bids until 11 a. m. Nov. 7 
for $41,200 44% % James W. Havey etal., improvement bonds in denomina- 
tion of $515 and $25,3204%% J. H. Richardson et al., bonds in denomina- 
tion of $422. All bonds, da Nov. 7 1921 and have interest coupon due 
each six months from Nov. 7 1921. The first issue is due $2,060 each six 
months from May 15 1923 to Nov. 15 1932, incl., and the second issue is 
due $1,266 each six months from May 15 1923 to Nov. 15 1932, incl. 


ROCHESTER, Olmsted County, Minn.—BOND OFFERING — 
A. T. Wright, City Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 2 p. m. Nov. 7 for 
$25,000 6% sewer bonds. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—NOTE SALE.—The Lincoln-Alliance Bank was 
the successful bidder on Oct. 25 for 350,000 notes by submitting a bid of 
5.25% interest. Due in four months from Oct. 27. 


ROCKPORT, Aransas County, Tex.—BONDS VOTED.—On Oct. 17 
$50,000 breakwater protection bonds were sanctioned by the voters. 





Denom. 


Due Nov. 1 1931. 
Due July 1 1931. 


(P. O. Sidney) 
Clerk Board of trustees, will 


RONICLE 





[Vou. 113. 

















ROSS COUNTY (P. O. Chillicothe), Ohio.— BOND ELECTION .—An 
election will be held on Nov. 8 to vote upon the issuance of $60,000 Court 
House bonds. 


ROYAL OAK TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 7 (P. oO. Royal 
Oak), Oakland County, Mich.—BONDS OFFERED BY BANKERS.— 
Hornblower & Weeks of Detroit are offering to investors at prices to yield 
5.30%, $60,000 5%% school building bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date 
Oct. 20 1921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (A. & O.) payable at the First 
State Bank of Royal Oak, Mich. Due Oct. 20 1951. 


ST. JOHN, Stafford County, Kans.—BOND SALE.—Recently 
$80 000 paving and $74,741 92 internal impt. 6% bonds were sold to the 
contractor at par. ‘The contractor resold the bonds to a Kansas City firm. 

An issue of $20,000 6% water works and light bonds was sold at par to 
local investors. 


SALEM, Marion County, Ore.—BOND OFFERING.—The City 
Recorder will receive bids until 5 p.m. Nov. 7 for $28.239 35 6% improve- 
ment bonds. Date Nov.11921. Interest semi-annually. Certified check 
for 2% of the amount of bonds bid for, payable to the City of Salem required. 


SANTA CRUZCOUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1 (P.O. Nogales), 
Ariz.— BOND SALE .—Sutherlin, Barry & Co., Inc. of New Orleans, were 
awarded on Sept. 21 at par and interest, 60.000 6% school bidg. bonds. 
Denom. $1,000. Date July61921. Int.J.&J. Due $6,000 yearly from 
1931 to 1940, incl. é 

A similar amount of bonds was reported as sold in V. 113, p. 982. 


SARATOGA TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, Wilson County, 
No. Caro.— BOND OFFERING .—Sealed bids will be received until 2 p. m. 
Nov. 7 by John B. Eason, Secretary of the School Committee, in care of 
Charles L. Coon, Superintendent of School, Wilson, No. Caro., for the 
purchase of $25,000 6% school bldg. bonds. Denom.$1,000. Date Aug.1 
1921. Prin. and int. payable in gold in New York. Due yearly on Feb. 1 
from 1925 to 1949, incl. Cert. check on an incorporated bank or trust 
company, or cash, for 2% of the amount of bonds bid for, payable to the 
County Treasurer, required. Delivery of the bonds will be made on or 
about Dec. 15 1921 


SEATTLE, Wash.—BOND SALE.—The ‘Seattle Post-Intelligencer”’ 
in its issue of Oct. 22 said: 

“R.C. Storrie & Co. of San Francisco, whose bid of $2,203,865 was the 
lowest of the three submitted, were awarded the contract for construction 
of the George plant tunne) at the Skagit by the Board of Public Works 
yesterday. 

The Board’s decision was reached late in the afternoon after the Storrie 
Company had bound itseJf to purchase at par and accrued interest $1,.000,- 
000 worth of Skagit bonds in addition to bonds sufficient to cover the con- 
tract price. ‘These bonds will bear 6% interest and mature in equal annual 
amounts beginning six years and ending twenty years after date ef issuance. 
The Storrie Company agrees to take delivery of the bonds from time to time 
as the City may require funds to carry on the Skagit work. 

With several Board members in favor of rejection of all bids and issuance 
of a new call in the hope of securing a lower cost figure and all members 
determined not to award a contract unless the successful bidder agreed to 
take $1,000,000 additional] bonds, decision as to the course to be followed 
hung in the balance all day yesterday. 

No attempt to decide the matter was made at the regular Board meeting 
in the morning, adjournment being taken until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
At that hour an executive session was held in the office of Supt. L. B. 
Youngs of the water department, chairman of the Board. 

The Storrie Company, which at first had refused to take additional bonds, 
finally agreed to purchase $500.000. This offer was rejected by the Board, 
whereupon the company raised its offer to $750,000, which was also refused. 

After considerable hesitation the company’s representatives finaliy agreed 
to meet the board’s terms and take $1,000,000 worth of the bonds and the 
deal was then closed.” 

BOND ORDINANCE VETOED BY MAYOR.—Local newspapers state 
that contending that the procedure would increase the amount of unpaid 
indebtedness of the municipal raliway system to the city’s general fund, 
Mayor Hugh M. Caldwell, on Oct. 20 returned to the City Council, with his 
veto attached, the ordinance for a $680,000 utility bond issue to finance 
reconstruction of the car tracks on First Avenue and other street railway 
expenses. 


SEQUOLIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, San Mateo 
County, Calif.—BOND OFFERING.—Elizabeth M. Nash, County Clerk 
P. O. Redwood City) will receive sealed bids until 10 a. m. Nov. 14 for 
300,000 6% school bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date Jan. 1 1922. Prin. 
and semi-ann. int. (J. & J.) payable at the County Treasurer’s office. Due 
$15,000 yearly on Jan. 1 from 1923 to 1942, incl. Cert. check for $1,000 
payable to the Chairman Board of County Supervisors, required. 


SHARON, Norfolk County, Mass.—BOND SALE.—The $25,000 5% 
school loan act of 1921 bonds offered on Oct. 26—V. 113, p. 1797—were 
sold to Merrill, Oldham & Co. of Boston, at 101.390, a basis of about 
4.80%. . Date Nov. 11921. Due yearly on Nov. 1 as follows: $2,000 from 
1922 to £926, incl., and $1,000 from 1927 to 1941, incl. 


SHERIDAN COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 18 (P. O. Sheri- 
dan), yo.—BONDS NOT TO BE RE-OFFERED AT PRESENT .—The 
$5,000 6% bonds, offered unsuccessfully on Aug. 15—V. 113, p. 982— 
will not be re-offered until next year, probably in the spring. 


SLADESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 5, Hyde County, 
No. Caro.—BOND OFFERING.—G. M. Guthrie, County Superintendent 
of Schools (P. O. Swan Quarter) wiil receive sealed bids until 12 m. Dec. 5 
for the sale of $6,000 6% bonds. Denom. to suit purchaser. Prin. pay- 
able at the Bank of Hyde, Swan Quarter. Int. semi-ann. Due in 20 years. 
Bids to be accompanied with a deposit of 10% of the amount of bid, required, 


SMITHFIELD, Cache County, Utah.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 13 
the Palmer Bond & Mtge. Co. of Salt Lake City was awarded $35,000 6% 
water works impt. bonds at par. Denoms. $1,000 and $500. Date 
Sept. 1 1921. Int. M. & 8S. ue yearly on Sept. 1 as follows: $2,000, 
1926 to 1930, incl., and $2,500, 1931 to 1940, incl. The above corrects the 
report given in V. 113, p. 1702. 


SNOHOMISH COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 28, Wash.— 
BOND SALE .—On Oct. 19 the $3,000 school bonds—V. 113. p. 1702—were 
sold «3 the State of Washington at par for 6s. Denom. $500. Interest 
annually. 


SPENCER COUNTY (P. QO. Rockpert), Ind.—BOND OFEFRING.— 
R. W. Richards, Jr., County Auditor, will receive bid: until 2 p.m. Nov. 17 
for $18,000 6% Henry L. Meyer et al.. Drainage bonds. Denom. $1,800. 
Date Nov. 15 1921. Int. M. & N. Due $1,800 yearly on Nov. 1 from 
1922 to 1931, incl. 


SPRINGFIELD, LANE COUNTY, Ore.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Vina McLean, City Recorder, will receive sealed bids until 7.30 p.m. Oct. 31 
for $35,000 6% refunding bonds. Int. semi-ann. 


SPRING HILL TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, Wilson County, 
No. Caro.— BOND OFFERING.—Until 2 p. m. Nov. 7 sealed bids wiil be 
received by J. H. Renfrow, Jr., Secretary of School Committee, in care of 
Charles L. Coon, Superintendent of Schools, Wilson, No. Caro. for the 
purchase of $35,000 6% school bldg. bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date 
Aug. 11921. Prin. and int. payable in gold in New York. y ’ 
on Feb. 1 as follows: $1,000, 1925 to 1929, incl., and $2,000, 1930 to 1949, 
incl. Cert. check on an incorporated bank or trust company, or cash, for 
2% of the amount of bonds bid for, payable to the County Treasurer, 
required. Delivery of the bonds will be made on or about Dec. 15 1921. 


STARK COUNTY (P. O. Dickinson), No. Dak.—BOND OFFERING. 
J. L. Hughes, County Auditor, will receive sealed bids until Nov. 8 for 
$150,000 funding bonds, it is stated 


STERLING SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 11 (P. O. Sterling), White- 
side County, IIl.—BOND SALE.—An issue of $160.000 5%% school 
bonds offered on Oct. 21 was sold to the First Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago at 101.27. Denom. $1,000. Date Nov. 1 1921. Int. J. & J 
Due yearly on July 1 from 1923 to 1931, incl. 


STEUBEN COUNTY (P. O. Angola), Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Fred W. Sheldon, County Treasurer, will receive bids until 1 p. m. Nov. 1 
for $10,400 5% Wayne Smith et aJ., York, Tremont and Scott Townships 
bonds. Denom. $520. Date Oct. 3 1921. Int. M. & N. Due $1,040 
each six months from May 15 1923 to Nov. 15 1927, inc). 
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STILLWATER eas be SCHOOL DISTRICT NO, 10 (P. O. Park 
City), Mont.—BOND SALE.—The $2,000 6% school bonds, offered un- 


successfully on ey 16 and later revoted—V. 112, p. 2565—have been ! 


purchased by the State. 


SUMTER COUNTY (P. O. Sumter), So. Caro.—BONC SALE.— 
The $500, 4 6% road and bridge bonds, offered unsuccessfully on Aug. 2 
—V. 113, 983—have been acquired by Sidney Spitzer & Co. of Toiedo at 
100.053, a Seale of about 5.99%. Date July 11920. Due $20,000 yearly 
on July 1 from 1926 to 19: 30, incl. 


SUTHERLAND, Lincoln County, Neb.—BOND 
$18,000 transmission line bonds were sold at par. 


TAHOKA, Lynn County, Tex.—BONDS REGISTERED.—On Oct. 17 
$14,000 water works and $18,000 electric light 6% serial bonds were regis- 
tered with the State Comptroller. 


TANGIPAHOA PARISH ROAD DISTRICT NO. 1 (P. O. Amite), 
La.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 25 the $325,000 5% road-construction bonds 
(V.113, p. 1494) were sold to W. L. Slayton & Co. , of Toledo, at 92.50 and 
interest. Denom. $500. Int. A. & O. 


TAYLORS TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, Wilson County, 
No. Caro.—BOND OFFERING.—Sealed bids will be received until 2 p. m. 
Nov. 7 by Mrs. Geo. R. Dew, Secretary of School Committee, in care of 
Charles L. Coon, Superintendent of Schcols, Wilson, No. Caro., for $25.000 
6% school building bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date Aug. 1 1921. Prin. 
and int. payable in gold in New York. Due yearly on Feb. 1 from 1925 
to 1949, incl. Cert. check on an incorporated bank or trust company or 
cash, for 2% of the amount of bonds bid for, payable to the County Treas- 
or required. Delivery of the bonds will be made on cr about Dec. 15 


SALE.—Recently 


TEXAS (State of).— BONDS REGISTERED.—The following bonds have 
been registered with the State Comptroller: 
Amount. Place and Purpose of. Issue— er Rate. Due. 
Jack County Common 8. D. No. 31---_- 6° Jo 5-20 years 
Clyde Independent Sch. Dist_.______-_-_: 5 %o 
Jones County Common 8. D. No. 4---. » Yo 
) San Saba County Common 8. D. No. 
San Saba County Common 8S. D. No. 12 2% 
500 Hays County Common 8S. D. No. 28__-_-! 59 
Ellis County Common 8. D. No. 43-_-_--! He 
0 McLennan County Com. 8S. D. No. 1.__5% 
Jessie Independent Sch. Dist I % 
Blanco Independent Sch. Dist.__._ ____: 5% 


Date Reg. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


5-20 years 
5-20 years 
20 years 
10-20 years 
Seriaily 
10-20 years 
5-20 years 
5-40 years 


| 


and that but few of the other States had acted in the matter. the time was 
not appropriate for Tennessee to advertise for the sale of the bonds. The 
matter was therefore postponed for the present. 

Gov. Taylor placed before the board a telegram from Mrs. Denny of 
Memphis urging immediate action by the boar d, saying that the motherhoo 
of the State would be humiliated unless the bonds were issued at once. 
The board, however, felt that it was acting for the best interest of the 
State in postponing further consideration of the matter.”’ 


THAYER COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 34, Neb.—BON 
SALE.—During last month the State of Nebraska acquired $19,000 515 % 


schoo] house bonds at par. Date July 11920. Date July 1 1940 optional 
July 1 1925. 


THERMOPOLIS, Hot Springs County, 
issue of $45,000 7% Pavi ing District No. 
& Co.,of Denver. Denom.%$500. Date Dec. 11921. Principal and semi- 
annual interest 8 Dd, payable at Kountze Bros., New York. Due 
$4,500 yearly on Dec. 1 hoes 1922 to 1931, inclusive. 


BOND ELECTION AND SALE.—Subject to being voted at an election 
to be held next month, $80,000 6% water-works bonds have been purchased 
by Antonides & Co., of Denver. Denom.$1,000. Date Dec. 11921. Due 
Dec. 1 1951, optional Dec. 1 1936. Principal and semi-annual interest 
(J. & D.), payable at Kountze Bros., New York. 


TIETON DRAINAGE DISTRICT, Wash.—BOND SALE.—Reports 
say that $4,530 8% bonds have been sold. 


TILDEN, Madison County, Neb.—RBOND SALE.—An issue of $26,684 
sewer bonds has been sold to the contractor. Bonds are being handled 
by the Omaha Trust Co. of Omaha.. 


TRIMBLE VILLAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Trimble), Athens 
County, Ohio.—BONDS NOT SOLD.—The $3,000 6% coupon deficiency 
bonds offered on Oct. 25 (V. 113, p. 1797) were not sold and will be adver- 
tised for sale again. 


TROY, Rensselaer County, N. Y.—BOND OFFERING.—William A. 
Toohey, City Comptroller, will receive sealed peopaenss until 10 a. m. 
Nov. 2 for $60,000 54 % coupon or registered public-school bonds. Denom. 
$1,000. Date Dec. 1 1921. Int. semi-annually. Due RES 000 yearly on 
Dec. 1 from 1922 to 1941, incl. Certified check for 1% of the amount 
bid for, payable to the city, required. Purchaser to pay accrued interest. 

Financial Statement Oct. 22 yal. 
Doce diialasevebabasdpacdeess onrbeeccduvde $2,099 ,554 19 


Wyo.—BOND SALE.—An 
4 bonds has been sold to Antonides 


Ellis County Common S. D. No. 23____5% 
Didaw dt J 4g 


Ellis County Common 8. D. No. 
Red River County Common 8. D. No. 37 5 


Fayette County Common 8. D. No. 65__6% 
No. 7..6% 
-5% 
TENNESSEE (State of)—-VI CTORY MEMORIAL BONDS NOT TO 
‘Memphis-A ppeal ' 
“The State Funding Board met in the Govenor’s office at noon to-day to 
consider the matter of selling $100,000 Victory memorial bonds. 
Sixty-Second General eg: provided for the issuance of these bonds, 
e funding board when the bonds should be 

Following a full discussion of the matter, the board reached the 
conclusion that as the proposes memorial building at Washington is to cost 
$500 ,000 had been made available for the prupose, 


Mitchell County Common 8. D. 
Kaufman County Common 8S. D. No. 57 


BE OFFERED AT PRESENT.—The ‘ 


but left it discretionary with t 
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of Oct. 25 said: 
The 
H. O. Snyder, Cit 
for $10,500 6% 
Prin. and semi-ann. int. 
Nov. 11931. 





eficiency bonds. 


2,283,911 24 
133,359 94 


528,500 00 
6,400 00 


Certificate of indebtedness for harbor and dock and public im- 
provements (temporary loan) 
Revenue bonds for liquor tax rebates.._......-.-.-.------- 
Real estate assessed valuation for 1921 
Franchise assessed valuation for 1921 
Total assessed valuation for 1921 
Population (1920 Census), 72,013. 


UHRICKSVILLE, Tuscarawas County, Ohio.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Clerk, will receive seated 


proposals until 12 m. Nov. 26 
Denom. $500. Date Nov. 1 1921. 
payable at the Union Bank in Uhricksville. —— 


Cert. check for $200, payable to the City Treasurer, req 
Purchaser to pay accrued interest. 
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Notice of Bond Sale 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO ISSUE AND 
SELL $50,000.00 WATER 6% BONDS, OF, 
BY, AND FOR THE CITY OF WOLF POINT, 
CF ROOSEVELT COUNTY, MONTANA, AT 
PUBLIC AUCTION, TO THE BIDDER 
ore THz HIGHEST PRICE THERE- 





State of Montana \ 
County of Roosevelt ss 
City of Wolf Point } 


Pursuant to the authority of Ordinance No. 86 
and Ordinance No. 98 of the City of Wolf Point, 
Roosevelt County, Montana, passed and approved 
April 12, A. D. 1920, and October 10th, D. 
1921, respectively 
advertisement aa 
City, namely: 


WATER BONDS of the City of Wolf Point, 
of Roosevelt County, Montana, to an amount 
aggregating the principal sum of $50,000. ov 
comprising 100 bonds numbered consecutive 
from one to one hundred, both numbers net he 
of the denomination of Five Hundred Dollars 
($500.00) each, all dated April lst A. D. 1920, 
absolutely due and ayable April ist A. D. 1940, 
but redeemable at t . option of said City at any 
time after April Ist, I. 1930, bearing interest 
from their date until ae at the rate of six (6) 
per cent D ia annum, payable semi-annually on 
the first days of January and July, respectively, 
in each year, both principal thereof and interest 
thereon, payable at the National Bank of Com- 
merce in the City and State of New York, U.S. A. 


PUBLIC NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
the bonds aforesaid will, at the office of the City 
Clerk of the City of Wolf Point, on Monday 
to-wit: the 28th day of November, A. D. 1921. 
at the hour of nine o'clock P. M., be sold to the 
bidder offering the highest price therefor. 


At the said public auction the said successful 
bidder will be required to deposit with the City 
Clerk of the City of Wolf Point, a certified check 
payable to his order, in the sum of $5.000.00, 
which check shall] be held by the we A and forfeited 
to it should the purchaser fail to take up and pay 
for said bonds when presented to it or him, said 
certified check must be made on a National Bank. 

By Order of the Council of the City of Wolf 
Point, of Roosevelt County, Montana, made 
this 10th day of October, A. 1921. 

(Seal) (Signed) F. H. SMITH, 
Attest: Mayor. 
(Signed) FRANK CHAMPLIN, Clerk. 


authorizing and directing the 
é sale of certain bonds of said 








GEORGE W. MYER, JR. 


Certified Public Accountant 
36 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
andits, Investigations, 
Estate Accounting, 


Income Tax Returns 
Telephene Recter 5441 


NEW LOANS 
$200,000 
City of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


The Board of Education offers for 
sale $200,000.00 bonds drawing 5% 
interest payable semi-annually on the 
first day of April and October of each 
year. They fall due on the first day 
of April 1935. 

The total authorized bonded indebted- 
ness of the school district, including 
the amount offered above, is $940,- 
000.00. The population, which includes 
all of the city of Ann Arbor and approxi- 
mately 3,000 acres of farm land adjoin- 
ing it, is over 20,000. The assessed 
valuation of the district is approximately 
$34 500,000.00 and there are over 250 
residences now under construction. 

By far the outstanding features of 
the city are its educational institutions. 

Proposals will be received for the 
purchase of all or any part thereof up 
to and including Nov. 8th, by, and 
further information may be obtained 
from 

G. J. RAY, Business Manager. 





a, 


Edward E. Hall & Co. 


(Metablisked 1869) 
Insurance Brokers 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW TORE 
Tel, John é37¢ 


Are your Bonds, Fire Actomecbil o 
Heldup and Liability proparily 
written ? 

Advice givem on policy contracte, ‘ire 
| protection and loss adjustments, | 
Prompt coverage procured wherever 
} dosired, 
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UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 11 (P. O. Union), Union County, 
So. Caro.—BOND OFFERING DATE CHANGED.—We are informed that 
the $75,000 schoo] bonds, at not exceeding 6% interest, will be offered for 
sale Nov. 15 at 12 m. instead of Oct. 27 as previously intended, and as 
already stated in last week’s issue. 


VALENCIA COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 56, N. Mex.—BOND 
SALE.—The Bankers’ Trust Co., of Denver, has purchased $3,000 6% 
10-20-year (optional) school building bonds. 


VALENCIA COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 8, N. Mex.—BOND 
SALE.—An issue of 6% 10-20-year feotones ) bonds amounting to $2,000 
has been sold to the Bankers Trust Co. of Denver. 


VALENCIA COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 23, N, Mex.— 
BOND SALE.—The Bankers Trust Co. of Denver has purchased an issue 
of 6% 10-20-year (optional) bonds amounting to $7,000. 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Vancouver), Clarke 
County, Wash.—CORRECTION.—We are advised that the Washington 
Exchange Bank of Vancouver did not purchase the whole $90,000 school 
bon issue, as newspaper reports made us say in V. 113, p. 1604, but only 

urchased $30,000 of the total issue at par. The bonds are described as 
ollows: Interestrate,6%. Int.,J.&J. Duein 30 years, optional 5 years. 


WAKE FOREST, Wake County, No. Caro.—BOND OFFERING .— 
E. W. Timberlake, Town Clerk, will receive sealed proposals until 2 p.m. 
Nov. 1 for the purchase of the $50,000 6% gold water bonds—V. 113, 

. 879. Denom. $1,000. Date April 11921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. 
A. & O.) payable at the U. 8.Mtge. & Trust Co.,N.Y. Due yearly on 
April 1 as follows: $1,000, 1923 to 1952, incl., and $2,000, 1953 to 1962. 
incl. Cert. check or cash on an incorporated bank or trust company for 
$1,000 payable to the Town Treasurer, required. These bonds are to be 
prepared under the supervision of the United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 
of New York City, which will certify as to the genuineness of the signatures 
of the town officials and the seal impressed thereon. Legality will be ap- 

roved by Chester B. Masslich of New York City, and J. L. Morehead of 
urham, N. C., whose approving opinions will be furnished to the pur- 
chaser without charge. Purchaser to pay accrued interest. 


WALDO, Marion County, Ohio.—BOND ELECTION .—On Nov. 8 the 
—_ of the village will decide whether or not the village will issue $6,500 
nds. 


* WALLA WALLA, Walla Walla County, Wash.—BOND SALE.— 
On Oct. 25 the $500,000 water extension bonds—V. 113, p. 1702—-were 
sold to the Union Trust Co. of Walla Walla at 101.17 for 6s.Date July 1 1921. 


WARREN COUNTY (P. O. Williamsport), Ind.—BOND OFFERING. 
—J. Frank Hildenbrand, County Tresurer, will receive bids until 11 a. m. 
Nov. 15 for $17,800 5% Robert Silva Free Gravel Road, Kent Township 
bonds. Denom. $890. Date Oct.3 1921. Int.M.&N. Due $890 each 
six months from May 15 1922 to Nov. 15 1931, incl. 


WASECA COUNTY (P. O. Waseca), Minn.—BOND SALE.—Magraw, 
Kerfoot & Co. of St. Paul, have purchased $51,000 6% tax-free drainage 
bonds. Date Oct. 11921. Int. semi-annually. Due as follows: $4,000, 

: . Oct. 1 1922; $2,000, May 1 1923; $3,000, Oct. 1 
- $4,000, Oct. 1 1924: $2,000, May 1 1925; 
1 1926: $4,000, Oct. 1 19°6; $2,000, 
. i , 7: $1,000, May 1 1928; $4.000, Oct. 1 
: $2,000, May 1 1929; $3,000, Oct. 39; $1,000, May 1 193 
$4,000, Oct. 1 1930; $1,000, May 1 1931 and $2,000, Oct. 1 1931. 
Financial Statement. 





Actual value of taxables 
sed value of taxables (official 1921) 
Total bonded debt (this issue included) 
(.0065% of Assessed Value). 
Population (1920 census), 14,133. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY (P. O. Hudson Falls), N. Y.—BOND 
SALE .—The $285,000 5% registered highway improvement bonds offered 
on Oct. 25—V. 113, p. 1494—were sold to the Nationa) City Co. of New 
York City at 102.899, a basis of about 4.63%. Date Nov. 11921. Due 
$15,000 yriy. on May 1 from 1923 to 1942, incl. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY (P. O. Bartlesville), Okla.— BOND ELEC- 


TION .—An issue of $700,000 road bonds will be submitted to the voters to- 
day (Oct. 29). 


WASHINGTON COUNTY SPECIAL ROAD AND BRIDGE DIS- 
TRICT NO. 1, Fla.—BOND OFFERING.—C. B. Dunn, Chairman Board 
of Bond Trustees (P. O. Chipley) will receive sealed bids until 12 m. Nov. 21 
for $100,000 6% bonds. enom. $500. Date July 1 1921. Prin. and 
semi-ann. int. (J. & J.) payable at the National City Bank. N. Y. Due 
July 11951. Cert. check for $1 ,000. payable to the above official, required. 
Official announcement says: ‘“The bonds are authorized by Chapter 8,861, 
Laws of Florida, 1921, for the purpose of building a system of roads. cul- 
verts and bridges in said District, and for paying over to the Town of 
Chipley in said district $20,000 of the pr of the bonds for im- 
proving and constructing the roads and streets of the town.”’ 


600,000 


$45,600, 
15,249,616 
101,000 


WATERBURY, New Haven County, Conn.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Charles B. Tomkinson, City Clerk, will receive sealed proposals until 8 
p. m. Nov. 7 for the following three issues of 5% coupon (with privilege 


of registration) bonds: 
$175,000 isolation hospital (2nd series) bonds. Due $5,000 yearly on 
July 1 from 1940 to 1974, incl. 
150,000 West Main Bridge bonds. Due $5,000 yearly on July 1 from 
1940 to 1969, incl. 
100,000 fire department (Series of 1921) bonds. Due $5,000 yearly on 
July 1 from 1926 to 1945, incl. 
300,000 a ul bonds. Due $10,000 yearly on July 1 from 1922 to 1951, 


nel. 

Denom. $1,000. Date July 11921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (J. & J.) 
payable at the First National Bank of Boston. where the bonds will be 
delivered to the purchaser on Nov. 21 1921. Cert. check for 1 4 of the 
bonds bid for, payable to the City Treasurer uired. The bonds will be 
engraved under the supervision of and certified as to genuineness by the 
First National Bank of Boston. Legality approved by Storey, Thorndike, 
te & Dodge of Boston. These bonds were offered on Sept. 26—V. 113, 
Dp. ‘ 


WELD COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 48 (P. O. Johnstown), 
Colo.— BONDS VOTED.—On Oct. 18 the $75,000 6% school bldg. bonds 
were voted. These bonds have already been reported as sold to Bosworth, 
Chanute & Co. of Denver, subject to being sanctioned by the voters at the 
said election. The notice of election and sale appeared in V. 113, p. 1703. 


WELLS COUNTY (P. O. Bluffton), Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
F. B. Fishbaugh, County Auditor, will receive bids unti] 10 a. m. Nov. 15 
for $15,379 64 6% John Simmerman et al., bonds. Denom. $765 and 
$844 64. Date Nov. 15 1921. Int. M. & N. Due $1,609 64 Nov. 15 
1922 and $1,530 yrly. on Nov. 15 from 1923 to 1940, incl. Cert. check 
for $2,000, required. 
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$350,000 
TOWN OF ENFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


BONDS 


Notice is hereby given that the Selectmen of 
the Town of Enfield, Connecticut, will receive 
sealed bids at the office of The Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 
until 11.30 A. M. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 
1921, for the purchase of all or any portion of 
$350,000.00 own of Enfield, Connecticut 
coupon bonds, bearing interest at five per cent. 

annum, payable semi-annually, principal and 
terest payable at the office of e Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Said bonds are dated November 1, 
1921, issued in denominations of $1,000.00 each, 
due November 1, 1946. 
No bid will be considered unless accompanied 
by a certified check for two per cent. of the 
amount of the bonds bid for, payable to the order 
of the Town of Enfield. No interest will be paid 
on said check, nor will the Town of Enfield be 
responsible for loss of said check in transit to or 
from the office of The Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company. The balance of purchase bid 
shall be payable in cash upon delivery of bonds. 
Bonds will be certified by The Hartford- 
Trust Company and legal opinion of 
, Robinson & Cole, of Hartford, Con- 
, will be furnished with the bonds. 
will be opened at said hour, and all 
or ay Derios of said bonds will be sold to highest 
and t bidders if a bid satisfactory to said 
selectmen be received; but the right is reserved to 
reject any and all bids. 
EDWARD BROMAGE, 
CHARLES A. BRIDGE, 
RICHARD M. SMYTH, 
Selectment of the Town of Enfield, Connecticut. 
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Public Utility 
Specialists 
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Adrian H. Muiler & Son 


AUCTIONEERS 


OFFICE No. 65 WILLIAM STREET 
Corner Pine Street 


Regular Weekly Sales 
OF 
Stocks and Bonds: 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 


&: the Exchangs Sales Rooms 
14-1¢ Vesey Strest 


Engineers 





THE 
J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Buildings—Industriai Units 
Public Utilities 


Xeportsa—Valuations—-Estimates 


42 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


Utilities Public Relations, 
Valuatioii and Rates, 

Design and Construction of 
central station and industrial 
power plants and gas plants. 


WILLIAM A. BAEHR Organization 


Peoples Gaz Building Chicago 


Constructors 
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WELLS COUNTY (P. O. Bluffton), Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
F. B. Fishbaugh, County Auditor, will receive bids until 2 p. m. Nov. 19 
for $14.446 77 6% John Dettmer et al., bonds. Denom. 1 for $766 77 
and 19 for $720 each. Date Nov. 151921. Int.M.&N. Due $1,486 77 
Nov. 15 1922 and $720 yearly on Nov. 15 from 1923 to 1931, incl. 


WELLSVILLE, Columbiana County, Ohio.—BOND ELECTION .— 
On Nov. 8 the electors of the City will be asked to decide as to whether or 
not $240,000 water bonds will be issued. 


WEYMOUTH, Norfolk County, 
The Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston was the successful bidder for a loan 
of $50.000 offered on Oct. 21. Date Oct. 27 1921. Due May 17 1922. 
The loan was awarded on a 4.79% discount basis plus a premium of $3 25. 


WILLIS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Willis), 
Montgomery County, Tex.—BONDS REGISTERED.—An issue of 


$39, 5% 5-40 year bonds was registered. on Oct. 17 with the State 
Comptroller. 


YAKIMA COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 49, Wash.—BOND 
SALE .—Ferris & Hardgrove of Seattle were the successful bidders on Oct. 8 
for the $85,000 coupon new high school bldg. bonds—V. 113, p. 1495—at 


100.25 for 6s. Due yearly as follows: $8,500, 1932 to 1941, incl., optional 
any time after 1 year. 


YELLOWSTONE AND BIG HORN COUNTIES JOINT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT NO. 15 (P. O. Darby), Mont.—BOND SALE.—The State 
2 Commissioners has purchased at par $55,000 6% school 

g. bonds. 


Mass.—TEMPORARY LOAN.— 





— 


CANADA, its Provinces and Municipalities. 


ALBERTA (Province of). BOND SALE.—Newspaper reports state 
that $1,053,000 6% 20-year bonds have recently been sold to A. E. Ames 
& Co. of Toronto. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA (Province of )—BOND SALE.—The Dominion 
Securities Corporation of Toronto was the successful bidder at 104.65, a 


basis, of about 5.60%, for an issue of $2,000,000 6% 20-year bonds which 
was offered on Oct. 26. 


CHAPLEAU TOWNSHIP, Ont.—DEBENTURE OFFERING.—T. R. 
Serre, Township Clerk, will receive sealed tenders until Nov. 7 for $50,000 
6% 15-yr. improvement bonds. 


FREDERICTON, N. B.—BONDS AUTHORIZED.—The City Council 
has authorized the city to issue $40,000 bonds. 


GRANBY, Que.—BOND SALE.—The Sun Life Assurance Co. was the 
successful bidder at 90.35 for an issue of $30,000 5%% bonds recently 
offered. Due in 1949. 


NORTH BAY, Ont.—BOND SALE.—The Dominion Securities, Ltd., 
has been recently awarded an issue of $45,000 public school bonds at 94.186. 


NOVA SCOTIA Province of).—BOND SALE.—A syndicate composed 
of McLeod, Young, Weir & Co. of Toronto, Blair & Co. Inc., Kissel, Kinnicutt 
& Co.and Stacy & Braun, allof New York, has been awarded the $1,800,000 
6% coupon 20-year debentures offered on Oct. 26—V. 113, p. 1799—at 
106.173 (Canadian funds) or 97.81 U.S8S.runds). The syndicate is offering 
these bonds to investors at par and interest. The bonds are described as 
follows: Denom. $1,000. ate Nov. 1 1921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. 
(M. & N.) payable in U.S. gold coin in New York City, or at the holder’s 





option in Canadian funds in Halifax, Toronto or Montreal. Due Nov. 1 1936. 

BONDS NOT SOLD.—The $1,800,000 6% bonds which are payable in 
Canada only and which were offered at the same time—V. 113, p. 1799— 
were not soid. 


P pe hs wg ee pe See Rg gg yells pee, issue of $33,000 
ear bonds offered on Oct. was not so ‘ 
ie: iene Wide Ware received: en Veer 
Dominion Securities Corp ---~-.95.768 | Wood, Gundy & Co 
Harris, Forbes & Co 95.41 |C. H. Burgess & Co 94. 
A. E. Ames & Co 95.11 |R.C 93.07 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND (Province of).—BOND SALE.—Thée 
$125,000 6% (not 6% 2 as incorrectly reported) ypovenee bonds offered on 
Oct. 24—V. 113, Det 99—-were awarded to A. E. Ames & Co. at 99.199. 
Denom. $1,000. te Dec. 11921. Int.J.& D. Due Dec. 1 1931. 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—BONDS TO BE OFFERED.—An issue of $820,900 
6% bonds will be advertised for sale as soon as conditions are favorable. 


SAANICH, B. C.—BONDS AUTHORIZED.—A by-law has been 
passed authorizing the issuance of $150,000 water works extension bonds. 


SASKATCHEWAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, Sask.—DEBENTURES 
AUTHORIZED.—The following according to the ‘Financial Post’’ of 
Toronto, is a list of authorizations granted by the Local Government 
Board from Oct. 1 to Oct. 8: ;' 

Schools.—Park Lake, $1,000; Jasmin, $2,000; Orolow, $2.300. 

Telephones.—Norden, $2.300; North Cupar, $740; Disiey, $900; Craven 
$450; Annaheim, $2,200; Muenster, $2,300; Cloverly, $14,100. 

Rural Municipalities.—Hearts Hill, $1,155. 

Villages.—Colonsay, $1,500; Lucky Lake, $2,000. 

DEBENTURE SALES.—The following we learn from the same source 
is a list of debentures amounting to $35,400 reported sold in the same period: 

Schools.—Anderson, No. 2694, $600, 4 yrs. 7%, Wilfred Manley, Mil- 
dale; Walpole, No. 4426, $2,000, 10 yrs., 8%, C. F’. Jack, Kelso; Le Ross, 
No. 2274, $5,000, 10 yrs. 8%, Nay & James, Regina; Stewart, No. 2640, 
$2,000, 20 yrs., 8%, J. N. Stephenson, Bateman; Wexford, No. 480, 
$1,400, 10 yrs., 8%. Mrs. M. M. Philips, Donwell; Merrywood No. 3470, 
$3,300, 15 yrs., 8%, J. O’Brien, Regina; Fruitvale, No. 2240, $3,500, 
20 yrs., 8%, Sask. Lite Insur. Co., Regina. 

Telephones.—Oak Hill, $7,000, 15 yrs., 8%, John R. Bunn, Victoria 
Golden Acre, $4,000, 15 yrs., 8%, V. D. Craig, Regina. 

Town.—Kamsack, $6,600, 15 yrs., 7%%, Various, Kamsack. 


STRATFORD, Ont.—BOND ELECTION.—tThe ratepayers will be 
asked to vote, at an election to be held during January, in favor of or 
against the issuance of $30,000 bridge bonds. 


THETFORD MINES, Que.—DEBENTURE OFFERING.—J. A. 
Dubuc, Secretary-Treasurer, will receive sealed tenders until 7 p. m. 
Nov. 3 for $80,000 6% 20-year debentures. 


WATFORD, Lambton County, Ont.—DEBENTURE OFFERING.— 
W.S. Fuller, Village Clerk, will receive sealed tenders until 8 p. m. Nov. 7 
for $18.000 6% Main Street improvement bonds. 


WESTMOUNT, Que.—DEBENTURES AUTHORIZED .—tThe author- 
ization of the following two issues of debentures have been granted. 
$200,000 54% % debentures. Due $100,000 in 20 years and $100,000 in 


40 years. 
80,000 544% debentures. Due serially for 40 years. 
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Specializng— 


in serving BANKS, BANKERS 
and BUSINESS MEN in the 
transmission of funds to all 
parts of the world. 





Bankers can make arrange- 
ments with us whereby they 
can, as principals, draw 





A Bank to Represent You 


We maintain a completely organized department for the service 
of out-of-town banks, firms and individuals. 


In addition to a complete banking service, both domestie and 
foreign, our knowledge of the financial and industrial affairs 
of the Pittsburgh District is at your disposal. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


Capital and Surplus - - 


In Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$11,000,000.00 








their own drafts on all parts 








of the world, or remit by 








money order to payees 
abroad. We furnish the 
necessary equipment. 


Correspondence invited 


Kardos & Burke 
32 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Brooklyn Chicago 


Direct Private Wires Connecting All Offices 


























Sugar Engmeering Corp. 


WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 


INVESTIGATIONS 
APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 
DESIGN 

















Bankers, Brokers and Security Dealers 


can locate the houses that will buy or sell many bonds and 
unlisted and inactive stocks by referring to the Trading 
Department (Pages XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI and XVII) 
of the Financial Chronicle. 


In the advertisements on these pages, dealers and brokers 
list the bonds and stocks they wish to buy or sell and indl- 
cate the class of securities they specialize in. 
to time virtually every security 
ability in the United States is bought or sold through this 
department, the advertisers in which are prepared to furnish 
quotations on thousands of securities. 


- Always turn to the Financial Chronicle 
Trading Department when you wish to buy 
or sell bonds or unlisted or inactive stocks. 


Pennsylvania 


From time 


having any degree of sal- 
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POSITIONS WANTED 








highest type. 


selling organization. 





BOND TRADER 


The advertiser is a successful bond trader whose 
work especially qualifies him to select securities for a 
dealer to distribute to investors and institutions of the 
He has keen discrimination as to the 
relative value of bonds and would assume responsibilities 
of a trading department with a firm which has a good 
Address Box 
Chronicle, 90 Pine Street, New York City. 


K-18, Financial 




















Banks-Trust Companies- 
Dealers 
BOND MAN EXECUTIVE, broad fin- 


ancial experience, desires manage- 
ment of bond department or take 
charge of office New York, Chicago 
or other large city. Experienced 
municipal, public utility, railroad, in- 
dustrial financing. Five years sales 
management. Familiar both Eastern 
Western markets. Qualified handle 
buying, originating, managerial, dis- 
tribution work. Address Box K-14, 
care of Financial Chronicle, 90 Pine 
Street, New York City. 

















STATISTICIAN. 


STATISTICIAN, thoroughly familiar with gath 
ering and compiling data on railroad, publi 
utility and industria! securities, desires positie: 
as Assistant Statistician with an investmen: 
house. Box G-7, Financia] Chronicle, 90 Pins 
Street, N. Y. City. 


| BOND TRADER well educated, wishes oppor- 
tunity with established firm to learn bond 
business; moderate salary in return for a real 
opportunity; highest references as to character, 
integrity, etc. Address K-11, Financial Chron- 
icle, 90 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 





| 
| 
| 


| UNLISTED TRADER desires engagement. Now 
specializing in foreign government bonds and 
unlisted stocks. Address Box K-1, Financial 
Chronicle, 90 Pine Street, New York. 





TRADER.—Young college man, 2 years’ experi- 
ence in well-known banking house, desires 
position that will permit him to acquire knowledge 
of bond trading. Address Box J-4, care of Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 90 Pine Street, New York City. 





YOUNG MAN, experienced bookkeeper, steno 
grapher, typist, ledger clerk, cost accountan: 
and secretary, seeks position. Exceptiona 
reference. Address Box G-11, care of Financia 
Chronicle, 90 Pine Street, New York City. 





EXPERIENCED CASHIER formerly wit 
large brekerage house, seeks pesition. Best o/ 
references. Address Bex H-1, care of Financia’ 
Chrenicle, 90 Pine Street, New York City 








STATISTICIAN WANTED 


INVESTMENT MEN WANTED 





FOREIGN STATISTICIAN 
WANTED 


An unusual opportunity is open in a well- known 
organization for a man who has had experience 
in financial statistics in Europe as well as in this 
country and who speaks or can translate French, 
German and Italian. A young man referred 
who has been trained abroad and is familiar with 
foreign government and industrial securities. 
Address, stating age, nationality and other 
details, ‘Box K- 19, Financial Chronicle, 90 Pine 
Street, New York City. 








Gees 





LOST 





LOST :—Notice is hereby given that Certificate 
No. F27421 issued in the name of John H. 
McKenna for 19 shares of preferred stock of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America has 
been lost. Application has been made for a 
‘duplicate Certificate and all persons are warned 
against negotiating said lost Certificate. 

JOHN H. McKENNA. 











BANK EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE.—Banking office equipment, con- 
sisting of walnut counters and desks, bronze 

railing, large plate glass, glass check desks. 

tellers’ cages, in very fine condition. Photo on 

ree. National Exchange Bank, Lockport, 
Me 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











Public Accounting Practice 


©. P. A. (N. Y.) Christian, will purchase New 
York Oity practice of an accountant retiring 
rom practice, or, New York City practice of 
- ut-of-town rm. Replies held strictly con- 
fidential. Box H-14, care of Financial Chronicle, 
Pine Street, New York City 





Unlisted Bond 
Salesmen Wanted 


We want to employ two ex- 
perienced unlisted bondsales- 
men for New York City. 
We have been established 
for more than fifty years 


and underwrite mortgage 
bonds. | 
Address Box K 10, Fi- 


nancial Chronicle, 90 Pine 
Street, N. Y. City. 

















TRADERS WANTED 








Bond and Unlisted Trader 
Wanted 


Must possess ability to 
initiate business and compe- 
tence that will warrant con- 
fidence of employees. 
Qualifications will be held 





strictly confidential. Address 
Trader, K-12, Box 3, Wall 
Street Station, N. Y. City. 




















SALES MANAGER 
Willing to Prove Ability 


Bond Man will sell securities 
of established value in New York 
territory for New York Stock 
Exchange house contingent on 
being permitted to develop and 
generally manage unhindered a 
bond department. Experienced as 
wholesaler and retailer. 














FINANCIAL AND 
ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE 


of wide experience, under 40, 
now with Western corporation, 
vould like position with prom- 
inent New York bank or in- 
dustrial corporation. Initial 
salary of $15,000 per year accept- 
able, provided attractive oppor- 
tunity offered for growth and 
advancement. Address Box K-7, 
Financial Chronicle, 90 Pine 
Street, New York City. 














To Houses of Issue 
Are You Represented in Philadelphia? 


Member of an established Philadelphia 
Bond House, who, for 15 years, has been 
actively engaged in the bond business in 
Philadelphia, is withdrawing from firm 
and desires to represent or become corre- 
spondent of a high-grade house of issue 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. Full infor- 
mation and particulars on request. 
Address Box K-12, Financial Chronicle, 
90 Pine Street, New York. 














SALES ANALYST AND STATISTICIAN de- 
sires connection with standard house of issue. 
University graduate, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Class 1917. Two years experi- 
ence as auditor and expert accountant. Fifteen 
months experience as bond salesman with small 
New York house of issue. Selling experience 
includes ten months arranging syndicate agree- 
ments in New York City and upstate. Small 
retail clientele. Single, age 29, American 
parentage, Christian. Will locate outside of 
New York City. Address Box K-16, Financial 
Chronicle, 90 Pine Street, New York City. 





Unlisted Securities Trader 


Well-known trader, ten years’ ex- 
perience in Unlisted Bonds and Stocks, 
desires connection. Capable of initiat- 
ing business and establishing unlisted 
securities department. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address I-17, Financial 
Chronicle, 90 Pine Street, New York 
City. 





BOND TRADER now with prominent wire 
trading house; young, energetic, ambitious; 
investment house and brokerage experience; 
specializing public utilities and rails, seeks 
connection with investment or high-grade 
brokerage house; highest credentials. Address 
Box K-1, Financial Chronicle, 90 Pine Street, 
New York City. 





RAILROAD BOND TRADER 
Well-known Railroad Bond Trader desires 
position. Nominal salary and commission basis 
acceptable until ability proven. Address Box 
K-16, Financial Chronicle, 90 Pine Street, N. Y 
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Cotton 





Onas. O.Corn 


Paul Schwars 
August Schierenberg 


Prank A. Kimba!! 


Corn, Schwarz & Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
46 William Street New York 


MEMBERS OF 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 





Geo. H. McFadden & Bro. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
25 Broad Street 
67 Worth Street 





Dealers in American, Egyptian and 
Foreign Cc Cottons 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hibbert, Finlay & Hood, Liverpool. 

N. V. McFadden’s Cie voor Import en Export, 
Rotterdam 


Societe d’ Importation et de Commission, Havre. 
Pachiri & Co., Milan 


° ype 
ay fe South “Tnabrtohe Company, 
Inc , Lima, Peru. 





Henry Hentz & Co. 


William Street 
NEW YORK 


OOMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND BROKEBS 


Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar xchange 
ew Yor ee 
New York Produce Sacbsene 
Board of Trade 


Associate .-. of 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


Hubbard Bros. & Co. 


COFFEE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
HANOVER SQUARE 


NEW YORK 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Liberal Advances Made on Cotton 
Consignments 


- GWATHMEY & Co. 


86-24 EXOHANGE PLACE, NEW YORE 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
MEMBERS 
SEW YORK COTTON EXOHANGS 
ANEW YOR be oe A 


35 BOSTON MASS ptrest 








CHANGE 
COTTON EXOHANGE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
BIVERPOOL OOTTON ASSOCIATION 


8tephen M. Weld & Co. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


62-92 Beaver Street, New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 
UTIOA, N. Y., 

LD & CO., 
LIVERPOOL. 





FALL RIVER 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW BEDFORD 





ROBERT MOORE & CO. 
44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Members New York Ootton Exchange 





STEINHAUSER & CO. 


Successors to 
WILLIAM RAY & OO. 
COE FON BROKERS. 
66 Cotton Exc 
Orders for future 
the New York and Liverpool Cotton & 


Hopkins, Dwight & Co. 


COTTON 
and 
COTTON-SEED OIL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
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We are particularly w 


This service includes: 


and income collected. 


| Any of our officers will 
Ais ai 


i 
3H cA issistant 


To INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 
and TRUSTEES 


Corporation Treasury Securities. 


Collecting income promptly. Preparing requisite 
“income tax certificates ” 


Crediting collected income, or remitting. 
Rendering regular statements of securities held 


to fully explain this complete service. 


3= 


1g2!I 





338k 


ell equipped to safeguard 





welcome the opportunity <i ins 


Trustee for 
Foreign 








' 
Le 4 Tree surer 6 of 


tf Institutions 


eAéls as 





Insurance 


(ustodian (Companies 

















PLAZA OFFICE 
sth Ave. & 60th St. 
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CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


—Sae aa SS S| = -—3E__3F 36-3 














42ND STREET OFFICE 
Siadioon Ave. & 42nd St. 


(Capital, Surplus and Unaivided Profits over 30 Million Dollars 


eMember Feverar Reserve System 








AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


CORDAGE 


MANILA, SISAL, JUTE 


Hoble and West Streets, Brookiyn, N.Y.City 


a 
ree 





nae 


BOYLE, BROCKWAY & GRAHAM, INC. 
MATTERS FINANCIAL 


Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 





B. W. Strassburger 
SOUTHERN INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Mentgemery, Ale. 








rane. 


Capital, - - 


This Company acts as Executor, 
mittee, Court 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, ist Vice-Pres. 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Asst. Secretary 


*| WILLIAM C. LEE, Assistant Secretary 


WILLIAM G. GREEN, Assistant Secretary 


WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
ees LYMAN 

OHN J. PHELPS 
LEWIS OASS LEDYARD 
LYMAN J. GAGE 


PAYNE WHITNEY OGDEN 


Surplus and Undi vided Profits, - 


—_— 


CHARTERED 18683 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


$2,000,000.00 
$15,020,679.60 


Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Com 
epositary and in all other recognized trust capacities. 

It receives deposits subject to check and allows interest on dafly balances. 

It holds and manages securities and other property, real and personal, foo 


estates, corporations and individuals, and acts as Trustee under corporate mort- 
gages, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent for corporate bonds and stocks. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 


WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Asst. Secretar» 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Asst. Secretary 
THOMAS H. WILSON, Asst. Secretary 
ALTON S. KEELER, Asst. Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
EDWARD W. SHELDON 
CHAUN 


CEY KEEP 
THUR CURTISS JAMES 
WILLIAM M KINGSLEY 
WILLIAM SYEWART TO 
MILLS 


ConMELve BLIS#. JB 
HEN Py FOR 


E 
WILLIAM ‘VINCENT ASTOs 
WILLIAM SLOANE 








FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF 
MERCHANTS, DISCOUNT 





Boom 66 Cetton Exchange Building 
NEW YORK 


L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
AND GUARANTEE SALES 


General Offices, 254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established Over 60 Years 





THE CHRONICLE 
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HARRISON COUNTY, TEX.. 
5% BONDS 


Marshall, County Seat. 
Maturing 1928 to 1946 
Payable at Hanover National Bank. 


These bonds are a direct obligation of 
the county which has a valuation esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. Population 45,000. 


Price to yield 6 to 6.10%. 


Bolger, Mosser & Willaman 


Chicago New York Detroit 








MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Our current list offers unusual 
opportunities to diversify in 
high grade Municipal Bonds and 
to everage exceptionally good 
returns. 


Correspondence Inotted 


MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY 


Affiliated with 
Firet National Bank 
St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Broadway & Locust—St. Louis 




















RADON, FRENCH & CO. 


[INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


@e purchase and anderwrite entire issues ef 
vends and stocks of established corporations. 
Wa effer high-grade investment opportunities 
® the securities ef municipalities, public 
ceilities, and wel! established industrial cer- 
votations. 
Corresper.dence Invited 
729 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO 





Hord, FitzSimmons & Co. 


High Grade Bonds 
187 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


EMERY, PECK & ROCKWOOD 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


*‘setinenteal & Commercial Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


Rallway Exchange Building 
MILWAUKEE 


WE OFFER AT MARKET 
Amer. Power & Light Co. 8s 
Atlas Powder Co. Conv. 742 
DeLaval Separator Co. S. F. 8s 
Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. S. F. 
Wisconsin River Power Co. Ist M. se 


RUTTER, LINDSAY & CO., Inc. 


The Rookery, 
CHICAGO, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital and Surplus - $3,060,000.00 
M. Miller, Jr. °? President 


We i “Addison at 
* a Pa ae Wig baaie 


Correspondence “vig 


Michigan Northern Power Co. 


Ist mtg. 5s, 1941 
Guaranteed by Union Carbide Co. 


SEASONGOOD, HAAS & MACDONALD 


Members New York Stock Exchange 














Listed and Unlisted 
Bonds and Stocks 


in the following markets: 


New Haven™ 
New Orleans 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg h 
Tg pee 


Atlanta 
Augusta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Charleston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Denver 
Detroit 


Reached by Private Wires 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


fembers New York Stock Exchange 
20 Broad Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 





t. Lou 
Springfield, Oo. 
onto 
Nashington 
Wilmington 


c 
S 
a 
‘ 





Central Illinois 
Light Co. 


First and Refunding Mortgage 


Gold Bonds Paying 74% 


Dated April1,1913. Due April1, at a 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 
Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100. 


The company supplies with light 
and power one of the most sub- 
stantial communities in the 
Middle West and reports current 
earnings at 2.24 times interest 
charges. 


Price 9814 and Interest 
Yielding over 7.65% 


Ames, Emerich 
& Company 


111 Broadway, New York 
105 So. La Salie St., Chicago 








Private wires to principal cities. 


lst Wis. Nat] Bank Blidg., Milwaukee 











‘| New York 


Central Bond & Mortgage Co. 


208 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


Investment Bankers 


Private Wires to the East and Southwest. 
Listed and Unlisted Securities 


Dodge & Ross 


Investment Bankers 
Underwriters and Distripu of Investmen? 
Securities 





Public Utility 
and 
industrial Issues 


Bought Sold Quoted 
111 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 





108 So. La Salle St. 


BUY AND SELL 
HIGH-GRADE 





C.F.CHILDS ano Co. 


Specialists 


Governmet Bonds 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
298 So. La Salle St. 120 Broadway 


STEVENSON BROS. 
& PERRY, INC. 


Investment Securities 
105 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 5520. 


W. G. SOUDERS & CO. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


808 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 








Detroit 


Milwaukee Grand Rapids 





P. W. Chapman & Co., Inc., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


112 South La Salle St., 115 Broadway 





We Offer — 


GERMAN BONDS 
7 and Mark Exchange 


Write for circular, “foreign 
Exchangé and Foreign Bonds”’ 


WOLLENBERGER & CO. 


U Investment BankKers 
1oS So.Lla Salle Street 


CHICAGO 





a 


F. H. PRINCE & CO 


BANKERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 





HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENTS 





Members ef New York & Besten Ste sk Bxreheage 


Established 1870 


Dominick & Dominick 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


W Bisen 
CINCINNATI 





115 Broadway 
NEW YORE 





McClellan & Campion 


ENGINEERING & MANAGEMENT? 


i431 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Municipal Bonds 


‘Are Exempt from Federal Income Tasos.” 


Yielding from 5%% to 7%. 
Send for Liat 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO 


Incorporated 1910 
33 South La Salle Street 











60 Broadway New York 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 


CHICAGO 
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EDWARD B. SMITH & Co. 


165" BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York 
and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges 


1411 CHESTNUT ST, 
PHILADELPHIA 


inquiries invited for 
High Grade Investment 
Securities 





Discount Corporation of New York 


52 Wall Street, New York City 


DISCOUNTS approved Bank and Bankers Acceptances at the best market rates; 
OFFERS unusual investment opportunities for temporary funds; SPECIALIZES in 
Acceptances and United States Certificates of Indebtedness. 





DIRECTORS 


W. Davison, President Central 
Union Trust Company. 


Francis L. Hine, President, First Na- 
tional Bank. 


Gates W. McGarrah, President, Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank. 


John McHugh. 


Charles E. Mitchell, President, National 
City Bank. 


J. P. Morgan, J. P. Morgan & Co. 


James H. Perkins, President, Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company. 


Seward Prosser, President, Bankers Trust 
Company. 


Charles H. Sabin, President, Guaranty 
Trust Company. 


A. H. Wiggin, President, Chase Nae 
tional Bank. 


Geo. 


JOHN McHUGH, President 


STATEMENT SEPTEMBER 30, 


ASSETS 
Acceptances Discounted and Loans 
New York State Bond 


1921. 


$62 ,429 ,364.95 
985.00 

9,077 ,500.00 
1,175,851.43 
86,779.19 


$72,770,480.57 





1,000 ,000.00 
873,316.84 6,873,316.84 
Reserve for Taxes, ete 
Loans Payable and Deposits 
Acceptances Rediscounted and sold with 
Endorsement 





EE ee. eee $72 ,770,480.57 


OFFICERS 
E. C. WAGNER, Vice President. 


JEROME THRALLS, Secretary-Treasurer. 


DUDLEY H. MILLS, Assistant Secretary. 


M. GREACEN BRIGGS, Assistant Secretary. 


Quotations and special offerings sent upon request. 





] 

















Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 


44 State Street 


43 Exchange Place BOSTON The Rookery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Higginson & Co. 


80 Lombard St., LONDON, E.C.3 


A complete service for the investor 
covering all forms of 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Members of the 
Boston, New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 



































To 


Investment 





Dealers 


We specialize in High Grade 
Bonds and (/Preferred Stocks, 
principally those of strong Elec- 
tric Power & Light Companies, 
protected by a favorable net asset 
position, a wide margin of safety 
in earning power and a construc- 
tive and enterprising management. 
To those Dealers desiring the 
hearty co-operation of an organi- 
zation such as ours, we feel we 
can be of valuable service, and 
accordingly invite their corres- 
pondence. 


WC Langley & Co. 


Investments 


115 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 
MEMBERS NEWYORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

















BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 








we are in a position to render complete service to banks, 
corporations and individuals and offer the following 
facilities: 


ous our long established connections here and abroad 


Investment Securities. Listed and unlisted securities bought and sold. 
Maturing investments collected. Inquiries invited regarding the status 
of investments which clients hold or contemplate purchasing. Private 
wire connections with Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit, enabling us to give prompt reports on securities in 
those markets. : 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit. Banks and bankers in all important cities may 
arrange to issue these letters in dollars or in sterling over their own signature. 
Brown Brothers & Co.’s Letters are among the oldest and best known 
abroad. 


Imports and Exports. Drafts under our commercial credits are purchased 
at favorable discount rates by bankers everywhere, being negotiable in 
London as prime bankers’: acceptances, and “‘eligible’’ acceptances in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 


Deposit Accounts. Those of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 
received on favorable terms in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and London. 
We especially solicit the deposits of firms and corporations doing an inter- 
national business. 


Credit Reports. The standing of firms and corporations at home and 
abroad indicated on request. 


Foreign Exchange. Drafts and cable transfers on foreign countries bought 
and sold. Foreign and domestic collections. 


A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Head Office, Office for Travelers 
Founders Court, Lothbury Pall Mall, 
LONDON, E. C. LONDON, S. W. 










































Hallgarten & Co. 


5 Nassau Street 


New York 








Investment Securities 





Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 








35 Throgmorton Street 79 West Monroe Street 
London, E. C. Chicago, III. 





























Kidder, Peabody & Go. 


115 Devonshire St. 18 Broad St. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES 
216 Berkeley St. 45 East 42nd St. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 





Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 








Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 
































It is our aim to have constantly available, 





Prime Short-Term Investments 
suitable for Banking Institutions, Savings Banks and Cor- 


rations, possessing the qualifications necessary for the 
profitable employment of funds to be used as 


Secondary Reserve 


which combine security of principle, adequate interest return 
and maturity to suit individual requirements. 


We Deal In 


U.S. Treasury Notes and Certificates 
Liberty and Victory Bonds 
Bank and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Municipal Notes 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
Short Term Railroad and Industrial Securities 


Prime short-term investments have the necessary qualifications 
for “Secondary Reserve” as through their ready marketa- 
bility they can be easily converted into money. 


We will be pleased to send our daily 


quotation sheets upon application 


DISCOUNT HOUSE 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


27 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE—BOWLING GREEN 3050 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


























Clark, Dodge & Co. 


—ESTABLISHED 1847— 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD, PUBLIC 
UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


SPECIALISTS IN INVESTMENTS SUIT- 
ABLE FOR THE NEEDS OF INDIVID- 
UALS, TRUSTEES AND INSTITUTIONS 


SECURITY ISSUES UNDERWRITTEN 


FISCAL AGENTS 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION FURNISHED 
ON REQUEST 


51 Wall Street, New York 


790 BROAD ST, NEWARK, N. J. 





























Bray New York Trust Company offers 
to corporations, firms and individuals a 
thoroughly modern and complete commercial 
banking service, including a highly developed 
credit information service which is available 


to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 


trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 





facilities for the administration of all personal 


and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits - - + $26,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 


TRUSTEES 


Ortro T. BANNARD Russe_t_t H. DuNHAM Darwin P. KIncsLey 

Mortimer N. BucKNER SAMUEL H. FIsHeErR Epwarp E. Loomis 

Tuomas CocuRan Joun A. GARVER Howarp W. MaxweELt 

apes gh toy Harvey D. Gipson OcpeEN L. MI ts 

re mac J. + . THomas A. GILLESPIE EpwarRpD S. Moore 

Orie 1. Corize CHARLES HAYDEN Junius S. Moraan, Jr. 

Henry P. Davison Lyman N. HiInE © Grayson M.-P. Murpuy 

Rosert W. pe ForESsT F. N. Horrstror Henry C. Puipps | 
GEORGE DouBLEDAY WALTER JENNINGS DEAN SAGE 


Member Federal Reserve System FS N.Y. Clearing House Association : 




















9 

















SPEYER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 
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=. “A Tower of Strength” 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BANKING CONTACT 


peony Trust Company is an 
active, well informed institution 
backed by ample resources and ex- 
perience for the protection and pro- 
motion of its customers’ interests. 
Though large enough to handle the 
largest business it is not too large to 
give personal consideration to busi- 
ness done on a more moderate scale. 


Your commercial banking require 
ments, whether they are large or 
small, whether domestic or inter- 
national, will receive here all the 
benefits of a strong, adequately 
equipped organization. 


BANKERS IT RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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Two Cities 


on Manhattan Island 


Boll ARE NEW YORK, but 

so complete is the section 
which we know as “uptown,” with 
its, magnificent stores, its hotels, 
its industries, its countless busi- 
ness offices, its great railroad ter- 


minals, its theatres, that it is a city 
within a city. 


A bank, to really serve this up- 


ee eee 
a 


MERCANTILE 


ER 
Ee 


COMPANY 


town city, must bring here its full 
facilities. 


Mercantile presents to uptown 
business, through its new branch, 
not only its facilities, but that 
policy of co-operation with cus- 
tomers which has become recog- 
nized since the bank’s inception. 


You are invited to call and 
meet the Mercantile officers. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


115 Broadway, New York 
Uptown BrancH: Madison Avenue and 45th Street 


(Borden Building) 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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Internal Loans 
of Foreign Governments 








Our Foreign Department 1s 
prepared to submit in detail 
information regarding any in- 
ternal loan of any one of the 


important European nations 





We own and offer 





Municipal Railroad 
Public Utility Industrial 
Investment Bonds 











A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


“Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia Buffalo Baltimore Detroit 
Minneapolis Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh 
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in 
ACTUAL NET MARKETS 


Wholesalers to 


Banks ano BROKERS 


United States Treasury Ctfs. 
United States Treasury Notes 
Liberty and Victory Issues 
United States Circulation Bonds 
United States Pre-War Bonds 
Federal Farm Loan Bank Bonds 


Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 
Philippine-Porto Rican-Hawaiian Bonds 


C. F. Caitps ann Company 


The Oldest House in America Dealing Exclusively 


in Government Bonds 
































































W Carnesie Ewen 


Underlying and ‘‘Closed”’ Mortgage 


Railroad 


and 


Public Utility Bonds 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
2 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


























Cities Service Company 


A leader in the Petroleum Industry 
through its large oil producing, 
transporting, refining and market- 
ing subsidiaries. 


Public utilities serving artificial and 
natural gas, electric light, power, 
heating and water to over 600 
communities. 


For information regarding these 
properties or the securities issued 
on them write or call on 


Bond Department 





Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street New Y ork 





























HEIDELBACH, ICKELHEIMER & CO. 


49 Wall Street, New York 


Dealers in Foreign Exchange. 


Import and Export Letters of Credit. 


Travelers Cheques and Credits. 


Orders executed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
and in Foreign Markets. 





Every form of International Banking Service 











BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COM PANY 


40 WALL STREET, New York 









AFA | 


CHARTERED 1799 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION—JULY 1, 1921 


‘Resources 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS . 
U.S. Govt. Bonps 

AND CERTIFICATES 
OTHER SECURITIES 
BANK PREMISES . 
DveE FROM BANKS Bis) is + 
EXCHANGES FOR CLEARINGJHOUSE 
OTHER CasH ITEMS . 
CusToMERS’ LIABILITY 

UNDER COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


$104 951,556.43 


7.949 639.00 
8 091,846.62 
3,078 055.38 
6,868 ,706.65 
51,233 ,041.58 
4,683 ,425.23 


9,278 486.65 











Liabilities 
CAPITAL . $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS . eh 12,500 ,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS i. -™ 4 345,137.93 
UNEARNED DiIscounNT .. . 613,867.73 
RESERVED FOR TAXES . . . .- 699,300.15 


Bi_its PAYABLE AND REDISCOUNTS 
WITH FEDERAL Reserve|BankK. . . None 
ACCEPTANCES § © «2» e@ ec ec 9,653,161.19 











CASH e e© © © «© ce e« e « 15,840,690.10 Deposits ht ee a oe 179,163,980.64 
$211.975,447.64 $211,975,447.64 
OFFICERS 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
JAMES MCNBIL, Vice-President 
B. D. Forster, Vice-President 
HARRY T. HALL, Vice-President 


EpwWIN S$. LAFPFEY, Vico President 
P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-President 

D. H. PrerRson, Vice-President 
O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier 


RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 
FRANK L. HILTON, Vice-President 

V. W. Soiru, Vice-President 

JOHN STEWART BAKER, Vice-President 


Urtrown Orrice—31 Union Square, New York 


Qurens Borovcu Orrices—Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island City, Far Rockaway, Rockaway Beach, Rockaway 
Park, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Maspeth, Corona, College Point, Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 
Brooktyn Orrices—<St. John’s Place and Cypress Hills 





a 








The accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies are cordially invited, upon favorable terms, 
which are based upon this Bank’s known reputation tor conservative and reliable banking. 
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Empire Crust Company 


Condensed Statement of Condition at the Close of Business, September 6, 1921. 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and Banks 

New York State and City Bonds 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Loans 

Bonds and Morteage s 

Banking House and Real Est: ate 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other re 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Acceptances 


Reserved for Aaneuni late re * —— Rents, ete. 


Due London Office 
Deposits 


$11,185,881.63 
3,856 ,259.77 
10,500,845.30 
23 578,279.92 
608,113.63 

1 121,830.10 
1,085,962.12 
750,336.46 





$52,687 508.93 


$2,000,000.00 
2,045,564.27 
1,085,962.12 
274,907.58 
63,501.40 

47 217,573.56 








$52,687,508.93 











HATHAWAY, SMITH, FOLDS & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York 


Commercial Paper 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 





MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
RICHMOND 
SCRANTON 

SEATTLE 


DENVER 
CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 

PORTLAND DALLAS 











Kmerson McMillin & Co. 
BANKERS 


120 Broadway 


New York City 
































ar gras! developed Domestic and 


Foreign Departments, each or- 





ganized to render a specialized service in 
its particular field, enable the Irving to 
meet every requirement of both national 
and international commercial banking. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


RESOURCES OVER $250,000,000. 


1851-1921: SEVENTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 














Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


60 Wall Street 
New York 


Commercial Paper 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Investment Securities 


Or Oe eer ee 





137 So. La Salle St. 60 Congress St. 421 Chestnut St. 

Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
14 Montgomery St. Title Insurance Building Hoge Building 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle 


411 Olive St. 
St. Louis 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


INVEST MENT Baseursindetacisbooane 


ne 





Members New York, Boston 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


Direct Private Wires to All Principal 


Markets 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND DETROIT 


ESTABLISHED 1888 




























i oe ol hese et ng! 
i roan pow a io NYS 6 
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“Let everyone engage in the business with whieh he 


1s best acquainted.”,—PROPERTIUS. 


SURPLUS AND RESERVE 


Surplus and reserve funds of financial institutions outside 
New York can be placed with the Metropolitan Trust Com- 


pany advantageously. Liberal interest is allowed and per- 
sonal attention is given to all business. 





We invite conference and correspondence with bankers who 


are seeking a connection in New York. Our 40 years of 
experience should be of value to you. 


METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
60 WALL STREET 716 FIFTH AVENUE 























































MUNROE & CO. 


Established 1851 
PARIS PAU 


Oldest American Banking House in Paris 


e 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE 
IN PARIS AND NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CABLE TRANSFERS 
COLLECTIONS 


e 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


30 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
































ESTABLISHED 1882 
J. S. FARLEE & CO. 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Specialists in Bonds Securities for Conservative 
and Slow Securities Investment Always on Hand 


New England and Pennsylvania Securities—Special Attention 














CURTIS & SANGER 


49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Members New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES COMMERCIAL PAPER 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





























COLMBIA | 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Trust Department 
GEO. EARLE WARREN 
Vice-President 
ORRIN R. JUDD 
Trust Officer 


ARTHUR N. HAZELTINE 
Assistant Trust Officer 


WILLARD C. MASON 
Assistant Trust Officer 


SAMUEL M. SPEDON 
Assistant Trust Officer 


W. MILLERD MORGAN 
Assistant Trust Officer 


MELVILLE W. TERRY 
Assistant Trust Officer 


WALTER G. 


CHARLES H. KEEP 
Chairman of the Board 
BENJ. L. ALLEN 
Vice-President of the Company 
ANCELL H. BALL 
President Best & Co. 
HOWARD BAYNE 
Vice-President of the Company 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
President Seaboard National Bank 
UNION N. BETHELL 
New York 
FRANKLIN Q. BROWN 
Redmend & Co., Bankers 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Vice-Pres. New York Life Ins. Co. 
A. E. CARLTON 
President, Holly Sugar Corporation 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
Pres., Western Union Telegraph Ce. 


WILLARD V. KING, President 
HOWARD BAYNE, Vice-President 
BENJ. L. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRED ©. MARSTON, Vice-President 
ROBERT I. CURRAN, Vice-President 
KIMBALL, Vice-President We Os 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR W. HUTCHINS, Secretaryfand Treasurer 
CHARLES E. WOLFF, Centroller 

HOWARD E. RIDER, Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE 8. MILLS, Assistant Secretary 
OLIVER C. WAGSTAFF, Assistant Secretary 

F. COLSSON KELLY, Assistant Secretary 
PFIZENMAYER, Auditor 


Foreign Department 
8. STERN, Vice-President 
JOHN MATTHEWS, JR. 
Manager, Foreign Commercial Depart. 
FREDERICK G. HERBST 
Manager, Foreign Exchange Dept. 
EDWARD FROEDE 
Assistant Secretary 


Uptown Office 
HARRIS A. DUNN, Vice-President 
J. SPERRY KANE, Vice-President 

ENRY M. ATKINS 

Asst. Trust Officer 

ARTHUR DALY 

Assistant Secretary 

WILLIAM E. DOBBIN 

Assistant ‘Treasurer 


Women’s Department 


VIRGINIA D. H. FURMAN 
Assistant Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


EDWARD H. CLARK 
Vice-President, Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation 
GEORGE CRAWFORD CLARK, JR 
Clark, Dodge & Co., Bankers 
HAROLD BENJAMIN CLARK 
White, Weld & Co., Bankers 
EDWARD CORNELL 
Attorney at Law 
JOSEPH P. COTTON 
Attorney at Law 
MOREAU DELANO 
3rown Brothers & Co., Bankers 
JAMES M. GIFFORD 
Attorney at Law 
J. HORACE HARDING 
Charles D. Barney & Co., Bankers 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 
Chairman Chase National Bank 
WILLARD V. KING 


President of the Company 


Harlem Branch 


VERNON P. BAKER 
Manager 


HERBERT I. ELFE 
Assistant Manager 


W. P. CARROLL 
Assistant Manager 


Bronx Branch 
FRED BERRY 
Manager 


ALFRED B. ATKINSON 
Assistant Manager 


HARRY WEISS 
Assistant Manager 


PHILIP LEHMAN 
Lehman Brothers, Bankers 
ALFRED E. MARLING 
Real Estate 
AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, JR. 
President, New York & Pennsylvania Ce. 
FRANCIS L. ROBBINS,«JR. 
Attorney at Law 
NOAH C. ROGERS 
Attorney at Law 
ARTHUR SACHS 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Bankers 
FREDERICK STRAUSS 
J. & W. Seligman & Ce., Bankers 
WILLIAM A. TUCKER 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., Bankers 
ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc., Bankers 
FREDERICK W. WHITE 
Peters, White & Company, Chemicals 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











M.J. MEEHAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


2 RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK 











CHAS. D. BARNEY & Co. 


Investment Securities 


Members New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


1428 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


15 Broad Street 
New York City. 























CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL - - + += « -« $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $15,020,679.60 





EDWARD W. SHELDON, Presideni. 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President. 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President. 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, . . Secretary. WILLIAM C. LEE, . . Assistant Secretary. 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Assistant Secretary. THOMAS H. WILSON, . Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Assistant Secretary. WILLIAM G. GREEN, . Assistant Secretary. 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Assistant Secretary. ALTON S. KEELER, . Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 











William Rockefeller Lyman J. Gage Arthur Curtiss James Oernelius N. Bliss, Jr. 
Frank Lyman Payne Whitney William M. Kingsley Henry W. de Forest 
John J. Phelps Edward W. Sheldon William Stewart Tod William Vincent Astor 
Lewis Cass Ledyard Chauncey Keep Ogden Mills William Sloane 

No. 374 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Capital,- - - - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits,- - $1,981,665.43 


Deposits, - - - - - - $10,030,234.27 





OFFICERS 


EDWARD I. EDWARDS, President ROBERT E. JENNINGS, Vice-President 
HENRY BROWN, JR., Cashier JACOB R. WORTENDYKE, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


George T. Smith, Robert E. Jennings, Edward I, Edwards, Lyman N, Hine, 
Edward L. Young, Henry E. Niese, Arthur G. Hoffmann, Chas. A. Fulle. 
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YOURS TO COMMAND 





The facilities and experience of this Company are at all times at 


the command of out-of-town Trust Companies, Banks and Bankers 
desiring to establish connections in New York City. 


Requests for stock and bond quotations, credit information, and 
data respecting all general banking and trust matters will be 
given the prompt personal attention of our executive officers. 


Interest credited monthly on daily balances 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
Four Offices in Manhattan 
NEW YORK 














Hartshorne & Battelle 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad Street, New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Specialists in 


Foreign Bonds 
Liberty Bonds 


Railroad Bonds 
Registered Bonds 


all issues 


*‘Baby’’ Bonds 


$100—$500 denominations 














Bankers and 
Brokers 


You are often asked questions in ref- 
erence to Foreign Bonds that are 
impossible for you to answer off-hand. 


Send for our Booklet 
“Foreign Bond Statistics” 


containing translation of German and 

other bonds, and be prepared to give 

accurate and prompt information to 
‘ your customers. 


R.A. Soich & Co. 


Foreign Bond and Currency Specialists 
16-18 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephone: Bowling Green 3230-9 
































Battles 
of Business 





ATTLES of business are won by preparation and co-operation. The 
former includes the building of an acquaintance and a reservation of cash 
on deposit. The latter means getting the bank’s aid in fortifying your 

enterprise, strengthening its outposts, or in planning and carrying on a vigorous 
campaign for new business. 


The Seaboard National Bank is not too large to give considerate attention 
to the little things which mean much to the welfare of the depositor. It is not 
too large to lend the weight of its counsel and support to the depositor whose 
dealings are small, but none the less important to him. 


You are cordially invited to make full use of our facilities and the com- 
plete financial Service we have to offer. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Total Resources over Sixty-seven Million Dollars 














HIGH GRADE RAILROAD BONDS 


Suitable for Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 


GUARANTEED R. R. STOCKS 


Exempt from Personal and from Normal Federal Income Tazes. 


Suitable for Executors, Trustees, etc. 


Descriptive List of Offerings on Application 


5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 2780 RECTOR 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 














Bank and Bankers’ Acceptances 


Bought and Sold 


F. S. SMITHERS & CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


19 Nassau Street New York City 
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'U Sg EXCHANGE NATIONAL persis 


5th AVE.& 3Oth AVE..€ 30th ST.¥Y | 


A Commercial Bank 


SYDNEY H. HERMAN, President GEORGE B. CONNLEY, Cashier 


LOUIS J. WEIL, Vice-President EDWARD J. DONAHUE, Ass’t Cashier 
ARTHUR D. WOLF, Vice-President WILLIAM MINTON, Ass’t Cashier 





FRANK C. CAMPBELL, Vice-President ROBERT SHERWOOD, Ass’t Cashier 











WILLIAM SCHALL CARL MULLER 
FRANK M. WELTY JOHN HANWAY EDWARD S. PAINE 


WILLIAM SCHALL & CO. 
45 William Street New York 


Foreign Exchange Commercial Credits 











BOISSEVAIN & CO. 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Investment Securities 


Commercial Department Foreign Exchange 


Correspondents of 


MESSRS. PIERSON & CO. 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 














<<: CRI \ aint ANRALER NVR nate pein eat, AW 


LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


7 WALL STREET 
BROADWAY and LEONARD ST. 


BROADWAY and 72nd St. 
OFFICERS 


FRANK J. EGan, Chairman 
ALEXANDER S. Wess, President 
ABRAM M. Hyatt, Vice-President Owsn Warp, Vice-President 
FrREDERIC P. Davis, Vice-President WiILiiaM F. FirzsimMons 
Moses 8. Lorr, Vice-President 
CHARLES E. Ca.Lyoun, Secretary NELSON F. GriFFin, Treasurer 


ROBERT L. JONES NoRMAN W. Anvrews, Asst. Treasurer 


JoserpH W. Hanson, Asst. Treasurer 
Harry M. Forp, Asst. Secretary Rocers W. Govu.tp, Asst. Secretary 
Joserpn H. Apams, Jr., Asst. Treasurer 


Ernest J. SeniLuinc, Mer. Foreign Dept. 
PavuL H. Se.cuow, Trust Officer 


, Vice-Pres. 


, Asst. Secretary 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000 
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OUT OF TOWN BANKS 
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who wish to improve their own service to customers 
through the co-operation of their New York correspondent, 
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ee ee eo are invited to communicate with the Bank Department. 
5 ’ ean ah ; 
| ee Coal and Iron National Bank 
Be Oal and iron National ban 
ig (=F “ot ut - F 
ee EC zE of the City of New York 
= — er e ° 
ce cc Capital, Surplus and Profits $3,000,000.00 
5 a co i: % Member New York Clearing House Association 
aw fe j Member Federal Reserve Bank 
& ~ gen, tes JOHN T. SPROULL, President ADDISON H. DAY, Cashier 
See oe a) DAVID TAYLOR, Vice-Pres. | WALLACE A. GRAY, Assistant Cashier 
| 4 ALLISON DODD, Vice-Pres. | WILLIAM H. JAQUITH, Assistant Cashier 


ARTHUR A. G. LUDERS, Trust Officer 














CHAS. E. QUINCEY &CO. 


Established 1886 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





Specialists in 
U. S. Government Bonds 
U.S. Treasury Notes 
U. S. Treasury Certificates 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 











14 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone RECtor 2801 














Standard Oil Unlisted 
Stocks Stocks 


Bought, Sold & Quoted 


Information and all available data on request 


C. C. KERR & CO. 


2 Rector Street New York 
"Phone 6780 Rector 
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Dominick & Dominick 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
MEMBERS of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS NOTES 


New York Cincinnati 


115 Broadway Ip) Wiggins Block 














HENRY L. FINCH 
WILBUR 8. TARBELL 
WM. C. WILSON 


FINCH & TARBELL 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried on conservative terms 





Inactive and unlisted securities 
Inquiries Invited 















R. C. MEGARGEL & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


27 PINE STREET NEW YORK 











ALDRED & CO. 


40 Wall Street NEW YORK CITY 






CORPORATION FINANCING 









































THE BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA, LTD.. 


ZAGREB J-UGOSLAVIA 


TAKE PLEASURE IN PLACING THE SERVICES OF THEIR 
NEW YORK AGENCY AT THE DISPOSAL OF BANKS, TRUST 
COMPANIES AND BANKERS. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
DESIRING ACCURATE CREDIT INFORMATION OR TRADE 
REPORTS ON JUGOSLAVIA INVITED. 


THE BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA, LTD., 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


25 BROADWAY Sew QCtVRA CITT 











Canadian Bonds 


A Source of 
Authoritative Information 


Canada’s geographical position, her intimate trade relationship 
with the United States, the sound condition of Canadian finances 
and the steady development of her extraordinary natural resources, 
have all been factors in creating the present demand for Canadian 
Government and Municipal issues. 


The present U. 8S. discount on Canadian funds, merely represents 
the working out of post-war readjustments, temporary in themselves 
and no reflection upon Canada’s financial condition. In practically 
all European countries the Canadian Dollar is at a premium. 


At the moment Canadian Government and Municipal issues are 
selling far below their intrinsic values. A decided advantage lies 
with purchasers in the United States. Brokers and Dealers who see 
in this situation an opportunity to create new business, will find 
this House a valuable source of authoritative information on Canadian 
Government and Municipal Securities. We have the means and the 
Service to simplify your transactions—advantageously, promptly. 
For Quotations, write 


M.S. WHEELWRIGHT & CO.,LimitTep 


63 Sparks St. Canadian Investment Securities 
Ottawa TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CANADA MONTREAL, CANADA 

















FOREIGN SECURITIES 


Our Foreign Department specializes in 





Argentine, French, Italian, Japanese, Swiss and Russian Government 
Bonds. Bank contract obligations on Marks, Franes and Lire good nine 
months from date. Foreign Currency (all issues). Foreign Exchange. 


D 


UNHAMé[(@ 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 
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BOND & GOODWIN 





Commercial Paper 
Acceptances and Investment 
Securities 











The Bank of Anited States 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Resources over $35,000,000 


Main Office: Fifth Ave. at 32d St., NEW YORK 











A. D. CONVERSE & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 5 NASSAU STREET, BALTIMORE, 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. NEW YORK CITY GARRETT BLDG. 


Information for B O N D S Our Statistical Dept. 


guidance of in- is at the service of 
vestors is always AND banks, trustees and 


available. PREFERRED individuals. 
SHARES 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 


Codes: Western Union 


Diversified list of offerings furnished on application. oe a 

















Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865 Incorporated 1918 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 366 Madison Ave., New York 





Oe 





Dealers in Conservative Investments 
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THE FOURFOLD ADVANTAGE 
OF THE 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


From our experience we are convinced that the 
use of the trade acceptance in buying and selling 
has advantages for the banker, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, and the commercial and financial 
structure of the country as a whole. 















ECAUSE of our close af- 
filiation with the New 
York Title and Mortgage 
Company, we are able to 
offer our friends a unique 
circle of service and fre 


We invite you to consult us about this better 
credit method. Our officers have made a careful 
study of trade acceptances and are ready to dis- 
cuss business problems and their solution 
with you. 


OFFICERS t] ff, t k d 
JOSEPH HUBER, FRED. W. KRUEGER, quen y eect marked e€co-v 
President Assistant Cashier nomies for correspondents. 
JOHN W. WEBER, RUSSELL C. IRISH, 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM S. IRISH, AUSTIN TOBEY, Jr., “ol==Ijow 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
ANSEL P. VERITY, JOHN W. BARGFREDE, 
Cashier Assistant Cashier AMERICAN 





WILLIAM J. AHERN, Trust Officer 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
—IN BROOKLYN 


Estabiished 1852 
Broadway and Havemeyer St 


TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office 
135 Broadway - New York 





























Kings County Trust Company 


342 to 346 Fulton Street, Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits, $430,000.00 
OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD____--- __..- Vice-President HOWARD D. JOOST_-_--------__- Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR_____-- ____ Vice-President J. NORMAN CARPENTER._____--- Trust Officer 
THOMAS BLAKE...__- pa ERE pt Secretary BROWER, BROWER & BROWER..-.---- Counsel 


The Kings County Trust Company offers to its Depositors every facility and accommo- 
dation known to modern Banking. If you are not already availing yourself of the advan- 


tages offered by this institution, the Kings County Trust Company will be glad to have 
you open an account. 











Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over $3,500,000 


GENERAL BANKING AND TRUST BUSINESS FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST ON SAVINGS DE- 
INTEREST PAID ON CHECK ACCOUNTS POSITED IN SPECIAL DEPOSIT BEPARTMENT 
OFFICERS: 
JOHN W. HARDENBERGH.._.._______-_-_- President CHARLES L. DECKER...........-- Asst. Treasurer 
WOR Be RE. ocwccaccccececee Vice-President S. LEROY HETRICK............--- Asst. Treasurer 
JAY S. PERKINS____Vice-President & Treasurer EDWARD HENN....... are Asst. Secretary 
ALBERT I. DRAYTON.___._______-__- Vice-President LYMAN H. OPDYCKE.......-.--.- _.. Asst. Secretary 
Ss (964%) (5) [a Vice-President WILLIAM V. TOFFEY._____.-_-.- 2nd Asst. Secretary 
ROBERT S. CARMICHAEL .__Sec’y & Asst. Treas. HUGH H. HILSON...._....-.----------- Comptroller 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT MAIN OFFICE AND FIVE CORNERS BRANCH 
Member Federal Reserve System Member Northern N. J. Clearing House 
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THE MECHANICS’ TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE - NEW JERSEY 


Only Trust Company in New Jersey that clears through the New York Clearing House 
OFFICERS 3 SSS 





DIRECTORS 


DE WITT VAN BUSKIRK, President a= we ome 6. wt 
CHRISTIAN B. ZABRISKIE, Vice-President | <A ae Rr ge ye 
-Presi age ie JOSEPH BRADY 
FREDERIC C. EARL, Vice-President An bs rete 4 
WILLIAM R. WILDE, Treasurer Pe Pei / oi an WILLIAM DONALD 
2 Lt iC is FREDERIC C. EARL 
MAX MORALLER, Secretary a i. eee CHARLES H. HAMPTON 
W. J. DALY, Asst. Treas. & Sec’y i ee a 4 DE WITT VAN BUSKIRK 
J. H. SIEBERT, Asst. See’y mm. UGS {et | oe CHRISTIAN B. ZABRISKIE 
. Ai. ’ ms... UF eee 
ORGANIZED 1886 Sl 2. Branch Office 
Assets $12,000,000 bg ic, 33d STREET & BROADWAY 








Main OrFice. 8TH ST., BAYONNE 











Two Facts About Newark of Interest to You 


Further developments in Newark Bay—deepening the main channel to accommo- 
date the larger ocean-going vessels, and the provision of facilities for huge industrial 
enterprises—will place Newark among the leading ports of the Atlantic. 

The establishment of the Northern New Jersey Clearing House Association, of 
which this bank is a member, has eliminated the delay of two or three days in clear- 
ing Newark checks and places Newark funds on the same basis as New York funds. 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


New Jersey’s Oldest and Largest National Bank 
Established 1804 











ESTABLISHED 1873 


CAMDEN SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


CapitalandSurplus - - - - - - - - $1,300,000.00 
Epemeeite - © © © © © & © «= - - 10,000,000.00 
Trust Funds - - - = = © © s «© « «© « $4666,000.00 


Well equipped for the settlement of estates, care of trust funds and other financial business 


EDMUND E. READ, Jr., Chairman 
EPHRAIM TOMLINSON, President 


EDWARD L. FARR, Vice-President 
JOSEPH LIPPINCOTT, Treasurer F. HERBERT FULTON, Secretary 


FRANK S. NORCROSS, Trust Officer GEORGE REYNOLDS, Solicitor 











M‘CownéCo. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Land Title Building, Philadelphia 


Direct Private New York Telephone 























THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $825,000.00 


This institution’s broad connections and 
strong organization insure efficient service. 





OFFICERS 
O. T. W ARING, President 7s IRVING WALSH, 
sme tt] a. = Aucustus V. Hee.y, Vice-President . Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
an a 7 H. H. Ponp, Vice-President ADELB H. Krirsy, 
7 — —— y . , r 
iin - ae DeWitt HvuBBELL, Sec'y & Treas. Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 





H. Dovetas Davis, Asst. Secretary 
RussELL C. DOERINGER, Asst. Treas. 











PATERSON, N. J. 


United States and State Depository 


Capital - - - $600,000 
Surplus and Profits - - $1,150,000 
Deposits over - - - $13,000,000 


JOHN W, GRIGGS, Chairman of Board. ELMER Z. HALSTED, President. 

JOHN L. GRIGGS, Vice-President. DANIEL H. MURRAY, V.-Pres. & Cashier. 
FRED. LABAUGH, Asst. Vice-Pres. JOHN L. CONNOLLY, Asst. Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM M. TUTTLE, Asst. Cashier. CHAS. A. TSCHOPP, Asst. Cashier. 


..... PATERSON NATIONAL BANK 











| Collections our Specialty. Quick remittances and small charges. 


ACCOUNTS AND CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

















The Passaic Trust 4¢>34* Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED - ~-_ 1887 


The oldest and largest Trust Company in Passaic. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROSITS _~ = $924,225.05 
i+ 4 4) | 6. | Se ger: BINS onus $11,0000,00.00 


Member of Federal Reserve System 











MORRISTOWN TRUST COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Member Federal Reserve System 





WM. B. BOULTON, President 


DIRECTORS 

William B. Boulton A. R. Whitney, Jr. Henry N. Card, 
~ President The Whitney Co., Engineers, N. Y. Vice-President and Secretary. 
G. G. Frelinghuysen, Granville M. Whit Jonn oe Gillespie, 

Counselor-at-law, New York Vice-Pres. Mutual L ife Ins. Co., N. Y. L. C. Gillespie & Sons, New York. 
O. H. Kahn , Nicholas F. Brady P. +, B. Frelinghuysen, 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. , Bankers, New York President New York Edison Co. Morristown, N. 
Henry F. Taylor, John H. B. Coriell, Murray H. Cog efesh all, 

Vice- Pre side nt Vice-President and Trust Officer | Coggeshall & licks. Bankers, N. x. 


Morris County’s Largest Banking Institution. Resources over $8,000,000 
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WILLIAM R. STAATS Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Government, Municipal 


and Corporation 


Bonds 











Commission Orders 
Executed in All 


Listed Securities 


hel! FS TABIISHED 1867 | me 
ER covenmeny | ae 
VE | myniC bal COWPEEETIO 
} BONDS 


ie = 














LOS ANGELES OFFICE BUILDING 











PASADENA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
65 South Raymond Ave. 640 South Spring St. 401 Montgomery St. 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 
SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1921 
ESE a ee ae $71,3838,431.14 Capital Actually Paid Up___.- $1,000,000.00 
I ane a i ac 67,792,431.14 Reserve and Contingent Funds 2,591,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund_--_-- $357,157.85 
OFFICERS 
JOHN A. BUCK, President 
GEO. TOURNY, Vice-Pres. & Manager E. T. KRUSE, Vice-President A.H.R.SCHMIDT, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
A. H. MULLER, Secretary WM. D. NEWHOUSE, Asst. Secretary WILLIAM HERRMANN, Asat. Cashier 
GEO. SCHAMMEL, Asst. Cashier G. A. BELCHER, Asst. Cashier R.A. LAUENSTEIN, Asst. Cashier 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

JOHN A. BUCK A. H. R. SCHMIDT E. N. VAN BERGEN 

GEO. TOURNY I. N. WALTER ROBERT DOLLAR 

E. T. KRUSE HUGH GOODFELLOW E. A. CHRISTENSON 

L. 8. SHERMAN WALTER A. HAAS 


GOODFELLOW, EELLS, MOORE & ORRICK, 
General Attorneys 











American Fuel Oil & Transportation Co., Inc. 


Producers and Shippers 


111 Broadway New York 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Established 1866 


a» | the Omaha National Bank 
Capital 

Surplus (Earned) 

Resources Over. 


J. H. MILLARD, Chairman 


WALTER W. HEAD, President WARD M. BURGESS, Vice-President 
B. A. WILCOX, Vice-President FRANK BOYD, Vice-President 

W. DALE CLARK, Vice-President « J. A. CHANGSTROM, Asst. Cashier 
O. T. ALVISON, Cashier EDW. NEALE, Asst. Cashier 












































Guater, Duuin & Go. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We Specialize in 


PACIFIC COAST 
ISSUES 





San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Pasadena 


Oakland 























BorettcHer, PorTer & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


DENVER COLORADO 




















THE CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY 
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CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 

















BALTIMORE, MD. 





Invites the Reserve Accounts 
of State Banks and I rust 


Companies 





Exceptional Facilities for . 


Handling Bill of Lading 
Drafts and other 


Collections 





CAPITAL, $1,350,000 
SURPLUS, 1,350,000 


Correspondence Invited 
S. DAVIES WARFIELD, PRESIDENT 











ESTABLISHED 1873 


The Fort Worth National Bank 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Capital $600,000 ($200,000 earned) 
Surplus and Profits $1,600,000 





K. M. VAN ZANDT, President 
ELMO SLEDD, Vice-Prest. 
R. E. HARDING, Vice-Prest. 
W. M. MASSIE, Vice-Prest. 





R. W. FENDER, Cashier 


RAYMOND C. GEE, Asst. Cashier 
H. P. SANDIDGE, Asst. Cashier 
K. V. JENNINGS, Asst. Cashier 





COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 








es a 4 ie 














fagh | J.T. SCOTT, President 
. F.M. LAW, Vice-President 
W.S. COCHRAN, Vice-President 
F. E. RUSSELL, Cashier 





ORGANIZE D ; 1866 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF. HOUSTON, 


‘Pie | CAPITAL, $2,000.000 


TEXAS 


SURPLUS, 





$500,000 





G. G. TIMMINS, Ass’t Cashier 
J. L. RUSSELL, Ass’t Cashier 
H.B. BRINGHURST, Ass't Cashier 
J. W. HAZARD, Ass't Cashier 
O. W. JACKSON, Ass’t Cashier 





WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE OF BANKS AND BANKERS !DESIRING 
UNEXCELLED FACILITIES FOR HANDLING COLLECTIONS ON THE 
STATE OF TEXAS. 
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In May, 1922, will be celebrated in the city of Richmond, | 
Virginia, a Pageant portraying the history of the English | 
race in this country from the time of the first landing of | 
Englishmen on American soil at Jamestown, Virginia, on , 
May 13th, 1607 to the present day. , | 


We cordially invite every banker in the country to visit | 
Richmond for our May Pageant, and to make this Bank 
his headquarters during his stay. 


OLIVER J. SANDS, President : 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 































TRUST & SAVINGS CoO. 


Capital $500,000 Surplus (Earned) $700,000 


ARTHUR W. SMITH, President BENSON CAIN, Ass’t Cashier 
TOM O. SMITH, Vice-President Cc. D. COTTEN, Ass’t Cashier 
W. H. MANLY, Cashier E. W. FINCH, Ass’t Cashier 





BIRMINGHAM 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Organized 1887 


OFFICERS 


MACLIN F. SMITH, Trust Officer 
EXAM ELLIOTT, Ass’t Trust Officer 


More Than Thirty Years in Business 
Correspondence Invited 




























FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


If you are not familiar with our service through actual use of it, we invite you 
to become so as soon as possible. There must be much merit in methods 
that are daily winning us new customers among Banks and Bankers everywhere. 


i ee ae $1,200,000.00 Re wawenn $1,800,000.00 


ATLANTA 


EE $20,000,000.00 


OFFICERS: 
JAMES W. ENGLISH._.Chairman of the Board 








Service 


Facilities 


Private Wire 


to our New York cor- 
respondent, Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co., 
members of New 
York Stock Exchange 





(0 A ae President FRANK M. BERRY_._.________ Assistant Cashier 
hs Me Se Bh ime Vice-President JULIAN CLAYTON__________._ Assistant Cashier 
JAS. D. ROBINSON...-..-..----- Vice-President T. W. TOWNSEND.._.__-_-_-_. Assistant Cashier 
HATTON B. ROGERS... _.-.----- Vice-President EDW. H. DALY.--.-_--_- ee _Assistant Cashier 
WM. T. PERKERSON_.Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer HENRY B. LONGINO._.________Assistant Cashier 
STEWART McGINTY.-.-..-_.__---_-_--_-- .Cashier SAMUEL J. FULLER..___.._____._.__-__.-.-Auditer 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES STOCKS 













that does not end with the Sale of a Security. We have 
a genuine interest in our customers that continues through- 
out the life of the investment. 


that are unexcelled, both in handling Securities originating 
in the South and those selected from the financial markets 


of the world. 


We will gladly send you our current 
list of offerings upon request 


SECURITIES SALES CO. 


Jacksonville Birmingham Atlanta New Orleans 
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THE 


Wheeling Bank & Trust Company 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$802,954.90 


Transacts a General Banking and 
Trust Company Business 


OFFICERS 
ALEXANDER GLASS, Chairman of the Board 
8. O.LAUGHLIN, Vice-President S.W.HARPER, President M.C.MAGEE, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
WM.H.SEIDLER. Asst.Cashier GEO. E. CARENBAUER, See’y CARL E. LANG, Asst. Cashier 








FIDELITY AND COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


of LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








—SEVEN DEPARTMENTS— 
Trust Administration—Banking—Real Estate 


Bond—Insurance—Vault—Foreign Travel 








Capital, $2,000,000.00 Surplus and Profits, $900,000.00 
TRUST ESTATES—1n Excess oF $59,000,000 











CALDWELL & CO. 


We specialize in 


SOUTHERN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


214 Union Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ST. LOUIS CHATTANOOGA BIRMINGHAM 


Correspondents of Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York 
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The Leading Financial Institution of the Carolinas 


Offers 


Complete Banking, Trust and Investment Services 


WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
ASHEVILLE HIGH POINT SALISBURY 








Capital, $1,333,100 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 1,598,686 
Resources over 25,000,000 











t 
' 
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AD ba be Bie bein | me: Our twenty-eight years’ experience has developed a 
“fl Ls i ha ba Peeeeninn 





high degree of efficiency in the services we offer to 
banks, corporations and individuals. 


Home Office Correspondence Invited 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















The National Bank 


of Commerce just like you would if you 


E willhandle your collections 


werefiere yourself, always-on 


NORFOLK, Va. 


the alert to obey your instruc- 





tions and to protect your in- 


CAPITAL terests. Reasonable rates. 
$1,200,000 


Surplus and Hamilton National Bank 
Profits CHATTANOOGA 


$1,700,000 Resources . . $17,000,000.00 


ee 


WE INVITE 
YOUR Officers 
ACCOUNT T. R. PRESTON , : , ; . President 


G. H. MILLER . , ' . Vice-President 

OFFICERS C. M. PRESTON . Active Vice-President 
R. S. COHOON, President JOHN STAGMAIER . ; . Vice-President 
TAZEWELL TAYLOR, Vice- President cS Ss 5 ee Active Vice-President 
ROBERT P. BEAMAN, Vice-President Cashier 


. E. WHARTON, Cashier 8. A. STRAUSS a or 
R Jr. , Asst. Vice-President D. 8. HENDERSON ; ; ; Ponereen Cashier 


 SRRntte TAYLOR, 
A Asst. Vice-P ident p IN Assi: t Cashie i Audit 
PHILLIPS, Asst, i c residen E. B. SHADDEN A ssistan — dene re od 
. SCHMOELE, Asst. Cashier W.E. HARRELL . , : ' istant Cashier 
. FANSHAW, Auditor D. B. HARRIS . ; . Assistant Cashier 


MISS LULA A. STRAIN, Secretary to Board of Directors 


MARKED FEATURES L. B. LOCKWOOD , Manager Bond Department 
Promptness, Courtesy, Safety and Reliability 


Resources over $22,000,000.00 
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EMEMBER priming the old pump down on the farm—how 
hard it was sometimes to find a gourd of priming water when 
the surplus had been used? Yet how refreshing wasthe stream 

that little dipper full of water could coax forth. 


Economic conditions have absorbed the surplus around the well 
of American business. It needs priming. 

The golden flow of prosperity awaits that priming. 

We have over 110 million people in these United States to feed and clothe— 


business is here. The fundamentals of commerce are as sound as the nation 
but the cycle of progress has been interrupted. 

Only the courage worthy of full-blooded Americans, the confidence in every- 
thing American. and the contmued and increased helpful interest of the nation’s 


financiers and bankers is needed as a priming to the already improving business 
situation. 


This institution believes in “priming the pump of American business.”’ and 


is operating on the basis of greatest assistance to agricultural, commercial and 
industrial progress. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
gsi IN Saint Louis 


< 
+ 
- 





\ foe r | Resources more than $75,000,000 
a < a vans John G. Lonsdale, President. 
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OTIS & CO. — Bonds Acceptances Stocks 
CLEVELAND Foreign Exchange 
ye York Specialists in 
Boston OHIO SECURITIES 
Clasienass Listed and Unlisted 
Columbus Private Wires to Principal Markets of 
Toledo the United States and Canada. 
Akron Members 
Youngstown New York, Cleveland, Boston, Chicago 
Dayton and Detroit Stock Exchanges, New 
Denver York Cotton Exchange and Chicago 
Colorado Springs Board of Trade. 





























McCLUNEY & COMPANY 


Commercial Paper 


418 OLIVE STREET 








ST. LOUIS 





Correspondents 
LANE,’ PIPER & JAFFRAY, Inc. RICKARDS, ROLOSON & CO., Inc. 
Minneapolis Chicago 
McCLUNEY & COMPANY BAYNE, HINE & CO., 


New York & Boston 


San Francisco 

















LANE, PIPER & JAFFRAY, Inc. 


Commercial Paper 
Bonds—Bankers’ Acceptances 


MINNEAPOLIS St. PAUL 
Correspondents 
RICKARDS, ROLOSON & CO., McCLUNEY & COMPANY, BAYNE, HINE & CO., 
Chicago St. Louis & San Francisco New York 














‘When you think of St. Louis 
Think of the Liberty Central” 


Our intimate knowledge of commercial relations in St. Louis and 
the Southwest, gained through sixty-eight years of banking 
experience, is invaluable to those having business interests 
in this territory. 


Organized 1858 


Liberty Central Trust Company 


Broadway and Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Strong in Men 





The strength and stability of this institution rest 


not alone upon its complete facilities and services but 


upon the character of the men who direct its affairs. 


With thirty years’ 


experience in fulfilling trust 


obligations we offer to you and to your clients our 


complete facilities and hearty co-operation. 


Union Crust Company 


Detroit, Wichiaan 











Wayne County and Home Savings Bank 


Capital $4,000,000 


JULIUS H. HAASS, President 
GEORGE WILEY, Vice-President 
WwW. V. MOORE, Vice-President 

WwhM. 8. GREEN, Vice-President 
EDWIN J. ECKE RT, Vice-President 
ARTHUR E. LOCH, Vice-President 


A. A. ALBRECHT 

Lem W. BowENn 
CLARENCE M. BURTON 
Leo M. BuTzEL 
Cras. F. Couuins 
FRANK H. CROUL 
JOHN M. DONALDSON 


Detroit, Michigan 
Organized 1871 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES F. COLLINS, Chairman 


RUPERT PLETSCH, Vice-President 
GEORGE H. JOHNSTONE, Cashier 
GEO. J. PIPPER, Auditor 

HUGH R. BURNS, Assistant Cashier 
WM. H. McCLENAHEN, Asst. Cashier 
LYMAN L. ROSIER, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Wa. S. GREEN 

FrReD GUBNTHER 
JuLtivus H. Haass 
James S. HOLDEN 
Cuas. C. JENKS 
JAMES CC. McCGRBGOR 
JoHN A. MERCIER 


Surplus $5,000,000 


GEO. C. JOHNSTON, Assistant Cashier 
CHAS. H. NORTHROP, Asst. Cashter 
GEO. F. BUHRER, Assistant Cas 
FRANK A. GROSFIELD., Asst. Cashier 
GEO. BURNS. Assistant Cashier 
JOHN AW. SCHMITT, Assistant Cashier 


W. V. Moore 
RaLPo PHELPS 
U. GRamTtT Races 
S. Y. SEYBURN 
A. L. STEPHENS 
OrxLA B. TaYLor 
GEORGE WILEY 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $500,000 


Oldest Trust Company in Michigan 


Serves in any Trust capacity. 
A special Market for Municipal Bonds. 
Public Accounting and Federal Tax Service. 


LEWIS H. WITHEY, 
HENRY IDEMA, Vice-President 
F. A. GORHAM, Vice-President 
CLAUDE HAMILTON, Vice-President 
JOHN H. SCHOUTEN, Vice-President 


President 


Vice-President 

Seeretary 
Asst. See’y 
Asst. Sec’y 
Asst. Sec’y 


NOYES L. AVERY, 
EMERSON W. BLISS, 
ARTHUR C. SHARPE, 
GUY C. LILLIE, 

C. SOPHUS JOHNSON, 
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Specializing in MUNIC 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


and 

















CHIGAN 


[PAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


we provide a comprehensive and conservative 


investment service in the Wolverine State. 


Inquiries cordially invited 


HARRIS,.SMALL & LAWSON 
150 CONGRESS ST.,W. 
DETROIT 
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H. T. HOLTZ & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
39 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
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CHICAGO 
A.G.BECKER 6 Co. : | 

E. F. LELAND & CO. 
Bonds Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 
Short —_— We Specialize in 
Notes UNLISTED SECURITIES 





C tall 231 So. Wells Street, Chicago 
ommercia 61 Broadway, New York 


Paper 148 W. 42nd St., New York 












MEMBERS 






New York Stock Exchange 
137 So. La Salle St., Chicago New York Cotton Exchange 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS Chicago Stock Exchange 





Chicago Board of Trade 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 







SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOSANGELES 






























SCOTT & STITT 


Investment Bonds 















804-7 Harris Trust Building, 111 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Randolph 535 
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Gout h LaSalle 


near Madison 


King, Hoagland & Co. 


Investment Securities 


14 So. La Salle St., Chicago—Ground Floor 
























- Free of All Federal Income Taxes 


ae ee 


Elston, Allyn and Company 





Municipal Bonds 


Issued by 


Counties, Cities, Districts - | 
Pubhe Utility, Industrial 


Yielding 514% to 7% and Municipal Bonds for 


' ; . | 
Latest Circular Sent upon Request Banks, Institutions, Trust 


The Hanchett Bond Co. 


(Incorporated 1910) 
Capital $150,000 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 71 West Monroe St., Chicago 


39 South La Salle Street Milwaukee Minneapolis 
CHICAGO 


Funds and Individuals. 


























First National Bank 
At Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The recent merger of the Peoples National Bank with the FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AT PITTSBURGH, PA., has added to the well-known strength and facilities of that 
institution. Its services are offered to Financial Institutions, wherever located, in 
confidence of performing all duties promptly and satisfactorily. 


CAPITAL - c&rvFremUcrTrmhC—C PrlUlUc TrTlhUCUC TOrmlUCUc UTEFlhlUCUCOrlCUC POrlhUCPMlhCSPUC $5,000,000.00 

SURPLUS ---+--+-+-+-+-+-+-+----- 3,000,000.00 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS - - - - - - - 1,015,117.71 

DEPOSITS ----+-+-+-+-++-+-+s+-.- 49,500,054.28 

RESOURCES ----+-+-+-+-+-+--- 66,107 ,823.07 

OFFICERS 
Robert Wardrop, Chairman of the Board 

Lawrence E. Sands . - President John K. McKee . - Assistant Cashier 
Frank F. Brooks -_ - Vice-President John DeM. Werts - - Assistant Cashier 
Clyde C. Taylor Vice-President and Cashier Oscar Wilson - - - Assistant Cashier 
Joseph W. Ward =- - Vice-President 
J. Howard Arthur - Assistant to the Pres’t Wm. J. Frank Manager Foreign Department 
William H. Fawcett - Assistant Cashier P. W. Dahinden Asst. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
Thomas B. Hudson - Assistant Cashier J. Paul Ford Asst. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 














The Bank of Pittsburgh 


National Association 


226 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Oldest Bank in America West of the Allegheny Mountains. 


Established in 1810. 


Capital, $2,400,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 

















Electric Light, Power and Gas 
SECURITIES 


R.E.Witsey & Company 


ZINVESTMEN pl ITIES\Y 
CHICAGO 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 111 W. MONROE STREET 
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The 


Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$38,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Banking and 


Trust Company Business 





OFFICERS 


H. C. McELDOWNEY - President 
RICHARD B. MELLON Vice-President 
J. Ms. SCHOONMAKER =. - Vice-President 
SCOTT HAYES - - - Vice-President 
JOHN A. IRWIN Vice-President and Secy. 
Ss. S. LIGGETT - - - Vice-President 
J. HARVEY EVANS - Treasurer 
EDWARD CREDE - Assistant Treasurer 
W. L. CHURCH - Assistant Treasurer 
JAMES S. CARR =- Assistant Secretary 
WM. WYLIE SMITH 2nd Asst. Secretary 
WM. A. ROBINSON 3rd Asst. Secretary 
FLORENCE J. HILL - 4th Asst. Secretary 
WM. I. BERRYMAN - Trust Officer 
CARROLL P. DAVIS - Trust Officer 
W. W. GRINSTEAD Asst. Trust Officer 
DAVID I. PARKINSON =. - - - Auditor 
RALPH S. EULER - Manager Bond Department 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES H. BEAL PHILANDER C. KNOX HOWARD PHIPPS 

J. FREDERIC BYERS JAMES H. LOCKHART DAVID A. REED 
GEORGE W. CRAWFORD J. M. LOCKHART WILLIAM B. SCHILLER 
ARTHUR V. DAVIS RICHARD B. MELLON J. M. SCHOONMAKER 
HENRY C. FOWNES WILLIAM L. MELLON GEORGE E. SHAW 


CHILDS FRICK H. C. McELDOWNEY FRANK M. WALLACE 
BENJ. F. JONES, Jr. LEWIS A. PARK 


























THE WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. JOHN B. LARNER, President 


The DEPARTMENTS 











G , 
“irst Banking Trusts 
Trust 
‘i Rea Estate 

ompany 

is di Safe Deposit 
National Foreign 
Capital Investments 
Resources 

$13,000,000 


MAIN OFFICE 
F Street Corner Ninth 


WEST END BRANCH 


Seventeenth Street corner G Street 
opposite State, War and Navy Bldg. 








We can be of real service in Washington to bankers whojcan’t come 
here or give their valuable time to matters of importanceito their 
bank’s customers. 


You may find it worth while to let us aid you in your own matters. 


May we suggest placing some of your difficulties in our hands and 
help you iron them out. 


The Munsey Trust Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Munsey Building 














THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
BEAVER AND WILLIAM STREETS 


Members of Federal Reserve System and of New York Clearing House 


Capital and Surplus, $15,000,000 Net Deposits, $180,000,000 
FORTY-SEVEN BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Trust Department to act as Agent, Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Etc. 
Accounts Respectfully Solicited. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT BILLS OF EXCHANGE TRAVELERS CHECKS CABLE TRANSFERS 
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The Fidelity Trust Company 


Charles and Lexington Streets 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





VAN LEAR BLACK, President 
W. BLADEN LOWNDES, Ist Vice-Pres. GEORGE L. MAHLER, Treas. and Asst. Seec’y 
SAMUEL M. HANN, Vice-President ALFRED M.&SCOTT, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. 
J. H. BEATSON, Vice-Pres. and Secretary Treasurer. 
HENRY D. HARLAN, General Counsel R. HOWARD STROTT, Assistant Secretary 
F. HOWARD WARFIELD, Trust Officer EDWARD WERNSING, Asst. to Ist‘ Vice-Pres% 








r 


| DIRECTORS 


VAN LEAR BLACK 
President 


SPRIGG D. CAMDEN 
Pres. Un. Tr. & Dep. Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


CHARLES M. COHN 
Vice-Pres. Con. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Power Co. 


HOWELL FISHER 
Vice-Pres. Bartlett Hayward Co. 


SOLOMON FRANK 
Capitalist 


FRANK A. FURST 
The Arundel Corporation 





JOHN S. GIBBS, JR. 
Gibbs Preserving Co. 


-HENRY D. HARLAN 
Lawyer 
WILLIAM A. HOUSE 
Capitalist 
JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 
P. Kennedy Foundry Co. 


W. BLADEN LOWNDES 
Vice-Pres. Second Nat'l Bank, Cumberland 








SEYMOUR MANDELBAUM 
Capitalist 


GUSTAVUS OBER, JR. 


G. Ober & Sons Company 


JOHN WALTER SMITH 


Capitalist 








GEORGE WARFIELD 


CLARENCE W. WATSON 
Coal Operator 


. 7 . - THOMAS A. WHELAN 
FIDELITY BUILDING Pres. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Md. 
CHARLES AND LEXINGTON STS., BALTIMORE. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian and Trustee, Manages Estates and Collects Incomes, 
Rents Safe Deposit Boxes and Receives Valuables on Storage, Does a General Banking Business. Interest 
Allowed on Deposits. Issues Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks. 


BANKING, INVESTMENT, TRUST, REAL ESTATE AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS SEPTEMBER 30, 1921 


RESOURCES 


Stocks and Bonds - $7,761,707.87 
Loans and Discounts - - 7,197,571.35 
Cash in Vault and Depositories’ - 2,861,506.89 
Due from Customers under Letters of Credit 48,747.15 














Total $17,869,533.26 


Capital Stock - - us - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 1,942,747.16 


Deposits - - - - - 14,878,038.95 
Liability under Letters of Credit - 48,747.15 





Total $17,869,533.26 















































THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


25 EAST BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,350,000 


Does a general banking and fiduciary business 


Credit extended commercial and Loans made on collateral, including 
mercantile customers based on state- merchandise in transit or storage. 
ments of condition. 


We purchase for our own account entire issues of 
securities of well established industrial and public 
utility corporations. We also purchase the obliga- 
tions of States, Cities, Counties, etc. 


Through our Bond Department this Institution is at all times prepared to give 
expert advice on any matter pertaining to investment securities. 


Correspondence and interviews invited 





WILLIAM INGLE President H. GALE TURPIN Treasurer 
©. BRADLFY HAYS Vice-President Cc. D. FENHAGEN, Jr. Assistant Treasurer 
ALLEN W. MASON Vice-President HOWARD N. LEEKE Secretary 
G. ROY MUELLER Vice-President ROBERT L. GRAFFLIN Assistant Secretary 











ESTABLISHED 1804 


THE NATIONAL UNION BANK OF MARYLAND 


AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Capital, $1,000,000 Resources More Than $10,000,000 
PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH, President 
JOHN E. BOISSEAU, Vice-President WALTER W. BEERS, Cashier 
LOUIS E. CREAMER, Assistant Cashier HORACE R. FORD, Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
Wm. A. Marburg, Capitalist John H. Morgan, Attorney-at-Law. Albert C. Bruce, The Bartlett-Hay- 
Edwin G. Baetijer, Franklin P. Cator, Armstrong, Cator ward Co 
Venable, Baetjer and p oward, & Co T. Davis Hill, Corkran, Hill & Co., 
Attorneys-at-La 5. Sterett Mc Kim, Vice- President, Packers. 
Philips Lee aor sporew a ee Savings Bank of Baltimore John E. Boisseau, Vice-Pesident. 
Sewer > D.G Edmund C. White, W. W. Boyer & John F. Davies, Insurance 
Le. 3 idee” Co. 


ACCOUNTS AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Excellent connections for collecting items on Southern Atlantic Coast Cities and States, at rates depending upon 
balances maintained by correspondents with us. 

















MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


N. W. Corner Calvert and Redwood Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST AND BANKING BUSINESS 





OFFICERS 
L. 8S. ZIMMERMAN, President ROBERTSON GRISWOLD, 
CARROLL VAN NEss, Vice-President Vice-President & Trust Officer 
JERVIS SPENCER, JR JAMES B. Birp, Secretary & Asst. Treasurer 
Vice-President & Treasurer GEO. W. COLLARS, Asst. Secy. & Asst. Treas. 
DIRECTORS 
E. H. BANKARD FRANK H. GUNTHER THEODORE E. Sraavus 
ALBERT BERNEY RIcHARD GwWINN RIcHARD H. THOMPSON 
F. DONALDSON BROWN JoHN T. HILL CARROLL Van NESS 
ROBERT GARRETT J. BARRY MAHOOL HERBERT A. WAGNER 
B. HOWELL GRISWOLD, Jr. C. WILBUR MILLER ARTHUR G. WELLINGTON 
ROBERTSON GRISWOLD JOHN G. ROUBE Henry B. WiLcox 
James L. SELLMAN L. S. ZimMERMAN 





Correspondence and Interviews Invited 
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CHARTERED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $4,400,000 


Acts as Trustee of Corporation Mortgages, Fiscal Agent for Corporations and Indi- 
viduals, Transfer Agent and Registrar. Depositary under plans of reorganization. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian,- Trustee, Receiver, Attorney and 
Agent, being especially organized for careful management and settlement of estates 
of every charater. 

Fireproof building with latest and best equipment for safety of contents. 


Safes for rent in its large fire and burglar proof vaults, with spacious and well 
lighted coupon rooms for use of patrons. 


Securities held on deposit for Out of Town Corporations and Persons. 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS, Chairman of Board JOHN J. NELLIGAN, President JOHN W. MARSHALL, Vice-Pres’t 
WALDO NEWCOMER SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER ROBERT GARRETT 

NORMAN JAMES BLANCHARD RANDALL GEO. C. JENKINS 

ISAAC M,. CATE ELISHA H. PERKINS ANDREW P. SPAMER, 2nd V..-P. 





H. H. M. LEE, 3rd Vice-President 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY, 4th Vice-President 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE, Treasurer R. 8S. OPIE, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER, Assistant Treasurer ALBERT P. STROBEL, Real Estate Officer 
JOHN W. BOSLEY, Assistant Treasurer ROLAND L. MILLER, Assistant Cashier 
ARTHUR C, GIBSON, Secretary GEORGE PAUSCH, Auditor 
WILLIAM R, HUBNER, Assistant Secretary 








A Short Term Collateral Trust Note with Four-Fold Security 


Bankers lend Manufacturers and Merchants 100% on their plain note without 
endorsement or collateral. 








OUR COLLATERAL TRUST NOTES are issued in maturities of from 2 to 12 months, in 
amounts of $500 or multiples thereof, and secured by the quickest and safest of all assets, except 
About 300 cash, to wit: Commercial Open Accounts, Notes and Acceptances Receivable, which we assign to 


P the Fidelity Trust Company, Baltimore, as Trustee, ratably and without preference, for the 
different benefit of all note holders, as follows: 


Banks have WITH A MARGIN OF 25%, two name Commercial Open Accounts, Acceptances and 

urchased Notes Receivable, sometimes further secured by lien, purchased by us from responsible Manu- 
P facturers and Jobbers who guarantee the payment for 100% thereof, upon which we pay about 
these Notes. 80% on receipt of documents, and the balance only as collections are received by us. 


Have you? WITH A MARGIN OF 10%, Retail Time Sales Lien Notes for Motor Vehicles, upon 
. which the Purchaser has paid one-third or more cash, the balance usually due monthly, for 
lf not, why which we pay 100%, less charges. We require the endorsement, guarantee or repurchase 


agreement of the Dealer (except on Ford cars) and we retain a lien on all cars, which are also 
not now? insured against Fire and Theft. 











WITH A MARGIN OF 10%, Notes, Acceptances and Drafts covering the sale of Motor 
Vehicles from the Manufacturer to the Distributor and Dealer, upon which the Purchaser has 
paid 10% or more of the net wholesale price, plus war tax and freight. We advance 90% to 100% 
of the unpaid balance, less charges, and usually require the endorsement, guarantee or et gain nem 
agreement of the Manufacturer, and retain a lien on all such cars, which are also insured against 
Fire and Theft. 

Our Collateral Trust Notes are our direct obligation, secured by: 

1. The $5,700,000 Cash Capital and Surplus of the Company. 


2. The obligations of many thousands of original Purchasers, 
Manufacturers, Jobbers, Retailers and Individuals, with 
liens upon Cars, Insurance, etc. 


3. The endorsement, guarantee or agreement to repurchase for 
100% by the firms selling the receivables to us. 


4. The minimum margin of 25% and 10%, as above explained. 


Write for our descriptive folder, financial statement, specimen note and discount rate. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Cash Capital $4,500,000 Surplus $1,200,000 
BALTIMORE | 


Affiliated with 
COMMERCIAL ACCEPTANCE TRUST COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Inc. 


Cash Capital and Surplus over $1,400,000 Cash Capital $750,000 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


Represented in the Principal Cities. 


























The Real Estate Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia 


Broad and Chestnut Streets 











CAPITAL $3,244,100 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations and Individuals—-Interest Allowed 











Is fully equipped to handle all Business pertaining to a Trust Company, in 
its Banking, Trust, Real Estate and Safe Deposit Departments 
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George H. Earle, Jr., President Edw. S. Buckley, Jr., Treasurer 
S. F. Houston, Vice President Edward Y. Townsend, Secretary 


John A. McCarthy, Trust Officer 
Edgar Fetherston, Asst. Treas. Robt. D. Ghriskey, Asst. Sec. and Asst. Tr. Officer 


Directors 


George H. Earl, Jr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis Bayard Henry J. Wallace Hallowell 
Frank C. Roberts Samuel F. Houston John Gribbel Gustavus W. Cook 
James:‘F. Sullivan George Woodward,M.D. Louis J. Kolb 
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Tre easury Building, Washington 


United States Treasury Certificates 


ANY AMOUNT OF ANY ISSUE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Wire or telephone at our expense 


COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


CITY HALL SQUARE 


SPRUCE SPRUCE 


8200 PHILADELPHIA 8200 














BOLES & WESTWOOD 


MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 





LAND TITLE BUILDING 





PHILADELPHIA 
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The Oldest Title Insurance Company in the World 


THE REAL ESTATE TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 


523 Chestnut St., Broad Street Office, 45 So. Broad 
(Opposite Independence Hall) (Lincoln Building) 
INSURES TITLES EXECUTES TRUSTS BECOMES SURETY 
RECEIVES DEPOSITS RENTS SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
Member of the Philadelphia Clearing House 
Capital, (Full Paid), $1,500,000.00 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $3,400,000.00 
OFFICERS 
FRANCIS A. LEWIS DANIEL HOUSEMAN A. KING DICKSON JAMES R. WILSON CHARLES S. KING 
President Vice-Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres.and Trust Officer Vice-President Sec’y and Asst. Treas. 
» JEREMIAH N. ALEXANDER JOHN H. FAIRLAMB AARON L. DEETER WILLIAM McKEE, Jr. 
Asst. Secretary Asst. Treasurer Asst. Trust Officer Asst. Manager, Title Dept. 
DIRECTORS 
William H. Shelmerdine William Wood Charles T. Quin Walter A. Rig Owen J. Roberts 
Howard A. Stevenson Samuel M. Freeman Charles E. Heed Henry M. DuBois George McCall 
Charlies W. Welsh Frank H. Moss John A. Rigg Francis A. Lewis Isaac W. Roberts 


Trust Funds kept separate and apart from Assets of Company . . $19,514,066.19 











FIDELITY [RUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
325 Chestnut St. 6324 Woodland Ave., West Philadelphia 1431Chestnut St. 


CAPITAL $5,200,000 SURPLUS $16,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Funds Held in Trust More Than $250,000,000 


Pays Interest on Deposits 
Executes Trusts of Every Description 


Securities and Valuables taken for Safe Keeping 
Wills Safely Kept Without Charge 


WILLIAM P. GEST, President 
J. C. NEFF, Vice-President T. H. ATHERTON, Vice-President 
W. G. LITTLETON, Vice-President GEO. H. KYD, Treasurer 
S. W. COUSLEY, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY W. BIDDLE 
WILLIAM P. GEST 
EDWARD WALTER CLARK 
JOHN S. JENKS, Jr. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER 
EDWARD. T. STOTESBURY 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 


G. COLESBERRY PURVES 
SAMUEL T. BODINE 
JONATHAN C. NEFF 
SIDNEY F. TYLER 
DANIEL B..WENTZ 
JOSEPH E. WIDENER 














INCORPORATED 1871 


GUARANTEE TRUST ano SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


316, 318 and 320 
Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


WEST-PHILA. BRANCH 
9 South 52d St. 


CENTRAL BRANCH 
1415 Chestnut Street 





SAMUEL F. HOUSTON, President H. W. GOODALL, Vice-President 
HOWARD E. YOUNG, Treasurer and Secretary 
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THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 


A Commercial Bank in a Commercial Centre 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,300,000 


























LEWIS R. DICK, President WM. T. TOMLINSON, Assistant Cashier 
G. BRINTON ROBERTS, Vice-President RAYMOND R. BOSWORTH, Assistant Cashier 
W. CLIFFORD WOOD, Cashier HERBERT S. WHITE, Assistant Cashier 











We solicit the collection of drafts and other items that require personal presentation, 
and shall give good service at a reasonable charge. Our department is well- 
equipped, and all branches of our business conducted on intelligent and liberal lines. 
























HARPER & TURNER 
Investment Bankers 





Stock Exchange Building 
Philadelphia 
530 Spruce Street 4339 Penn Street 
Scranton - Reading 








FOURTH STREET 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Capital . . . . . . $3,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . . . 8,000,000 








E. F. SHANBACKER, President 


R. J. CLARK, Vice-President and Cashier G. E. STAUFFER, Ass’t Cashier 
W. K. HARDT, Vice-President W. A. BULKLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
W. R. HUMPHREYS, Vice-President A. MacNICHOLL, Ass’t Cashier 


























ESTABLISHED 1866 


BODINE, SONS & CO. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 


129 SOUTH FOURTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








REILLY, BROCK & CO. 


Bankers 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION BONDS 


306 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 











THE LAND TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 


BROAD STREET, CHESTNUT TO SANSOM, PHILADELPHIA 
Capital, $3,000,000 First Trust Company in the Philadelphia Clearing House Surplus, $9,000,000 


Deposits received upon which interest is allowed 
Titles to real estate insured 
Loans on mortgage and approved securities 
Trusts executed 
Safe Deposit Boxes rented in burglar-proof vaults 


President 
WILLIAM R. NICHOLSON 


Vice-President Vice-President and Treasurer 
EDWARD H. BONSALL LEWIS P. GEIGER, JR. 


Vice-President secretary Trust Officer 
HENRY R. ROBINS LOUIS A. DAVIS CLAUDE A. SIMPLER 
DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAMIR. NICHOLSON JoHN W. Brock EDWARD H. BonsaLL GEORGE D. WIDENER Georce W. ELKINS, JR. 
Henry R. GuMMeEY Rate H. NortTH FREDERICK J. GEIGER EUGENE W. Fry Crrus H. K. Curtis 
SaMuEspL S. SHARP JosePpH E. WIDENER WiILLtiamM M. ELKINS PERCIVAL E. FoERDERER 
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CHARTER No. 1 


ANY GOOD BANK IS OF COURSE WELL AND 
FAVORABLY KNOWN IN ITS OWN COM- 
MUNITY. 


BECAUSE OF ITS UNIQUE HISTORY (BEING 
THE FIRST BANK CHARTERED UNDER THE 
NATIONAL BANK ACT) THIS BANK HAS A 
WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


WE ARE SERVING CORRESPONDENTS FROM 
ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND WE INVITE YOUR BUSINESS ON 
TERMS MUTUALLY PROFITABLE. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 











PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 








Capital, $1,000,000 
Surplus, 4,000,000 
Trust Funds, 175,000,000 








Henry G. BRENGLE, President 
FRANK M. Harpt, Vice-President JOHN C. WALLACE, Treasurer 
T. Etuwoop Frame, Vice-President Henry L. McCioy, Secretary 
NELSON C. Denney, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 
John Story Jenks J. Franklin McFadden Benjamin Rush 
Edward T. Stotesbury Thomas 8S. Gates Arthur H. Leaf 
Levi L. Rue Adolph G. Rosengarten J. Howell” Cummings 
W. W. Atterbury Edward Roberts Henry G. Brengle 
Samuel M. Vauclain Ledyard Heckscher] Charles Day) 


415 Chestnut Street :: :: Broad and Chestnut Streets 


Northeast Corner 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ESTABROOK & CO. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGES 
15 State Street, Boston 
24 Broad Street, New York 


PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD NEW BEDFORD 














International Trust Company 


45 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCHES: 
115 Summer Street, BOSTON 


Uphams Corner Fields Corner 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Hyde Park 7 Roslindale 
Capital $2,000,000. Deposits over $29,000,000. Surplus and Profits $2,800,000. 


WITH DIRECT CONNECTIONS THROUGHOUT THE NEW ENGLAND STATES, THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY PLACES AT YOUR DISPOSAL THEIR COLLECTION SYSTEM, ASSURING YOU OF PROMPT 
RETURNS AND CREDITS. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer LAWRENCE &. BEARSE, Asst. Treasurer 
HENRY L JEWETT, Vice Pres. and Sec. A. EDWARD GARLAND, Asst. Secretary CHARLES D. M. BISHOP, Asst. Treasurer 
THOMAS W. MURRAY, Vice President HOWARD NORTON, Assistant Secretary JOSEPH J. CARSON, Assistant Treasurer 
B, FARNHAM SMITH, Vice President GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, Asst. Treasurer A. E. SMITH, Assistant Treasurer 
A. FRANCIS HAYDEN, Vice President THOMAS F. MEGAN, Assistant Secretary RICHARD CHAPMAN, Asst. Treasurer 


HOTCHKIN & CO. 


53 STATE STREET 
BOSTON - 9 




















Tel. MAIN 460 Cable address TOCKIN 


SPECIALISTS IN 
MANUFACTURING STOCKS OF NEW ENGLAND 




















— 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


OFFICERS 
Chairman President 
WILLIAM A. GASTON ALFRED L. AIKEN 
Vice-Presidents 

NORMAN I. ADAMS JOHN BOLINGER 
ROBERT S. POTTER ADDISON L. WINSHIP 
W. A. BURNHAM, Jr. FRANK A. NEWELL 

FRANK C. NICHOLS 

Cashier 
JAMES E. RYDER 
Assistant Cashiers 

HENRY F. SMITH WILLIAM 8S. TOWN 
FRANK HOUGHTON FREDERICK E. JACKSON 
GEORGE H. 8S. SOULE LEON H. WHITE 
GEORGE E. FICKETT EARL F. FILLMORE 
ERNEST H. MOORE EDWARD A. DAVIS 


Auditor 
CLARENCE E. DUNAVEN 


Assistant Managers, Foreign Department 


-FRANK H. WRIGLEY WILLIAM J. HARTNEY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $22,000,000 











Coffin & Burr 


INCORPORATED 


Purchasers and Distributers of 


Government, Municipal, Corporation and 


Public Service Bonds 


BOSTON. NEW YORK 
PORTLAND PHILADELPHIA 











$480,000 THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


OF PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


Established 1851 


C. PRESCOTT KNIGHT, President 
HENRY L. WILCOX, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
Surplus and FRANK W. GALE, Vice-President 
Undivided Profits EDW. B. FESSENDEN, Asst. Cashier 
$1,300,000 W. HOWARD PERRY, Asst. Cashier 
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Capital, - . . : - $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,700,000 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





WM. D. LUEY, Chairman JOHN E. WHITE, President 
ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 





GENERAL BANKING 











SPRINGFIELD NATIONAL BANK 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


HENRY H. BOWMAN, President 
ROBERT W. DAY, Vice-President RALPH P. ALDEN, Vice-President 
WALLACE V.CAMP, Cashier PHILIP S. BEEBE, Asst. Cashier 
ERNEST J. WHEELER, Asst. Cashier WINSOR B. DAY, Asst. Cashier 


Capital Se wee me Th, RR oe _ $500,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS -1,000,000.00 
DEPOSITS | a apab ake | ____.9,250,000.00 


Collections on Springfield and vicinity handled promptly and at low rates 














One Hundred and Twenty-nine Years Old 


HARTFORD—/ETNA NATIONAL BANK 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Capital $2,000,000 Surplus and Profits $3,000,000 











C. E. CHASE, Chairman of the Board A. SPENCER, Jr., President 
F. P. FURLONG, V.-Prest. H. T. HOLT, V.-Prest. 

A. G. BRAINERD, Cashier W.S. ANDREWS, Asst. Cash. 
E. M. CRAMPTON, Asst. Cash. D. W. HUBBARD, Asst. Cash. 











Total Resources Nineteen Million Dollars 
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CANADIAN 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 


SECURITIES 
A. E. AMES & CO. 


Members Toronto and Montreal Stock Exchanges 
Investment Securities 74 Broadway, New York Established 1889 
Harris Trust Build’g, Chicago 
HEAD OFFICE—UNION BANK BUILDING, TORONTO 
MONTREAL VICTORIA, B. C. 
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Canadian Government and Municipal 


Bonds 


Housser, Wood c Co. 


10-12 King St. East 
Toronto, Canada 


Correspondence Invited 














The Largest National Bank in Syracuse 


COLLECTIONS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


Salt Springs National Bank 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


FRANCIS H. GATES, Chairman of the Board 

JOHN W. GATES, President 
ISAAC H. MUNRO, Vice-President WILLIAM J. BOURKE, Cashier 
CHARLES A. HITCHCOCK, Vice-President JAMES E. GERE, Assistant Cashier 


Capital $800,000 Surplus and profits $380,000 Resources $6,225,000 






























CITIZENS 


| TRUST COMPANY 
=, UTICA, N. Y. 
“Et. General Banking and Trust Business. Close 


Personal Attention of Officers Insures 
Satisfactory Results to You 
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Officers 
WILLIAM 1. TABER, President 
zs WATSON T. DUNMORE, Vice-Pres. F.C. THURWOOD, Secretary 








EDGAR B. ODELL, Vice-Pres. EDWARD FUESS, Asst. Sec. 
F. H. DOOLITTLE, Vice-Pres. G. LYNN MARRIOTT, Treasurer 
D. G. JONES, Vice-President JAMES H. ROLLING, Asst... Treas. 
and Trust Officer C. T. WIENKE, Asst. to Pres. 
OUR BUILDING AT SENECA SQUARE Ss. B. FRENCH, Vice-President R. E. ROBERTS, Auditor 


and Mor. Bond Dept. — 
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The Advantages of a 


Canadian Account 


N account with this Bank will place the 
services of our 518 branches in Canada 
and Newfoundland at your disposal. 


HE accumulation of funds, through pay- 

ment of your items on Canada, will enable 
you to make withdrawals when exchange 
rates are most favourable and interest will 
will be paid at the best current rate on your 
balance. 


UR facilities are always at your service 
and enquiries are welcomed. 





Branches Abroad 


New York London, Eng. 
San Francisco Havana, Cuba 
Seattle, Wash. Kingston, Jamaica 
Portland, Ore. Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Mexico City Bridgetown, Barbados 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Capital Paid-up Total Assets Reserve Fund 


$1 5,000,000 (as at 30th Nov., 1920) $1 5,000 ,000 
$480,760,624 


Head Office and Foreign Department Toronto, Canada 
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BRANCHES OF 


OF CANADA 


CANADA aro 
MEWFOUNDLAN 
WEST INDIES 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 


ARGENTINA, BRAZIL & URUGUAY 


ARICA 
UNITED STATES 
MEW YORK city(68 Wilhem $9) 
EUROPE 


LONDON (Princesse Sf, EC 2) 
PARTS (274 Rue dy Geatre Septembre) 
BARCELONA (Pieze de Catalves 6) 





THE ROYAL BANK 
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We Invite 


correspondence from Banks, Importers and 
Exporters interested in the establishment of 
business or trade relations with Canada, the 
West Indies, Central and South America, 
Great Britain, France or Spain. 





THE Roya. BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: 
Montreal, Que 


New York Agency: 
68 Wilham St. 


Capital and Reserves, 
Total Resources, 


$41,000,000 
$520,000,000 





























INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT 
SER VICE 





Opportunities for international trading 
were never better or more numerous than at 
present. 


Canadian issues are strongly favored 
in many quarters in the United States on 


account of their attractive yields and sound 
security. 


Bankers, Trust Companies, and others 
who handle funds for investment, may be 
always assured of prompt and efficient ser- 
vice, and of reliable and accurate informa- 
tion by commanding the services of the 
investment banking house of Aemilius Jar- 


vis & Co., Limited. 


The volume of international business 
handled by this house for United States 


’ clients is its own recommendation. 








A7emilius Jarvis &3 Co. 


Jarvis Building LIMITED 35 Copth: all Avenue 


ESTABLISH 


Toronto,Canada 1891 London, EC.2, Eng. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
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Canadian 


Government 
Municipal 


and 


Corporation 


Bonds 


Bought and Sold 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 26 kinG ST. E. 
MONTREAL ESTABLISHED 1901 


LONDON, ENG, 





























THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(INCORPORATED 1832) 


CAPITAL PAID-UP FA) RESERVE FUND 
$9,700,000 SST $18,000,000 


Total Assets Over $220,000,000 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TORONTO 
H. A. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
BRANCHES IN CANADA: 


46 in Nova Scotia 11 in Prince Edward Island 42 in New Brunswick 
20 in Quebec 133 in Ontario 34 in Western Provinces 
24 in Newfoundland 


West Indies : 


Cuba—Havana Porto Rico—San J uan, Fajardo, Ponce 


Dominican Republic—santo Domingo, San Pedro de Marcoris, Santiago de los Caballeros 


Jamaica—Black River, Kingston, Linstead, Mandeville, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, 
Port Antonio, Port Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, Savanna-la-Mar, Spanish Town. 


New York Chicago Boston 


H. F. Patterson,| 4 W. H. Davies, Manager W. Caldwell, Manager 
. on | gents 
F. W. Murray | 


London, Eng., Branch 
55 Old Broad St., E.C. 2 E. C. MacLeod, Manager 





Correspondents 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


The London Joint City & Midland Bank Limited; Bank of England; The Royal Bank of 
Scotland. 


FRANCE: 
Credit Lyonnais; Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 
UNITED STATES: 
The Bank of New York, N.B.A., New York; National Bank of Commerce, New York: 
First National Bank, Chicago; Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; 
Merchants’ National Bank, Boston; Citizens’ National Bank, Baltimore; 


First National Bank, Minneapolis; American National Bank, San 
Francisco; First National.Bank, Seattle. 


——— ee ——— oe 


Special facilities for making prompt collections in Canada, New- 
foundland and the West Indies. Accounts of Banks, Corporations 
and Individuals conducted on most favorable terms. 


Correspondence Invited 


























Foreign Banking Service in 












Par Canada’s Commercial Capital 
= die, tem, | 
EP ER OFA | 
pe en The Union Bank of Canada placed the headquarters 
i: of its Foreign Department in Montreal because at 
pape er this point it is best able to serve business men inter- 
“TS . + ° ° 
|. Be EF ested in Canadian-American trade. 
} +— 5. - ¢ 
| a fe , : : ; : 
| aa en Its location and private wire connections with 
eS eS . ° . . 
| 3 Be mee é branch offices in New York, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Mics 
tod nig a See 


Vancouver enable this office to keep closely in 
touch with conditions in both Canada and the United 

tin hee ii | States. Its operations in the exchange markets of 
| Montreal | Canada, the United States and Great Britain enable 
) ee cnet 2 it at all times to handle foreign exchange business 
at the closest possible rates. 
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A Canadian Bank for Canadian Business 


Union Bank of Canada 


49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





UNION BANK Sy 
’ CANAD! 
<i OF 5 ue oa 
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Resources $169,000,000 














THE DOMINION BANK 


Established 1871 








Head Office: TORONTO 
CLARENCE A. BOGERT, General Manager 


a ee $6,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits, 30th June, 1921 7,819,000 
Total Assets, 30th June, 1921___._____.__-_---_---- 125,918,000 


We have Branches or Agents at every banking point in Canada and our 
Canadian Branches make a specialty of business sent them from Abroad 


Foreign Exchange—Commercial Credits 
Collections receive prompt attention 


Correspondence solicited 


London Eng. Branch: New York Agency 
73 Cornhill E. C. 3 | 51 Broadway 
S. L. Jones, Manager C. S. Howard, Agent 
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Canadian 
Government and Municipal Bonds 


Our lists comprise the highest grade Municipal 
and Government Bonds obtainable in Canada. 


Correspondence invited. 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


14 Wall Street, New York 
Toronto Montreal London, Eng. Winnipeg Saskatoon 


The Merchants Bank of Canada 


ESTABLISHED 1864 
Head Office: MONTREAL 














a 
V/ > 








Capital Paid Up 
$10,500,000 


Rest and Undivided Profits 
$9,743,375 





Sir H. MONTAGU ALLAN, C.V.O. President 
F. HOWARD WILSON, Vice-President 
D. C. MACAROW, General Manager 


T. E. MERRETT, Supt. of Branches and 
Chief Inspector 


W. A. MELDRUM, General Supervisor 





CANADIAN COLLECTIONS 


Having 399 Branches and Agencies in Canada, and cor- 
respondents in every town from coast to coast, this Bank’s 

\ facilities for making collections throughout the Dominion 
are unsurpassed. 


! 


| 


fF xt 


NEW YORK AGENCY + + 38 WALL STREET 


W. M. RAMSAY and C. J. CROOKALL, Agents 
LONDON, ENGLAND, OFFICE, 53 Cornhill, J. B. Donnelly, D. S. O., Manager 

















INCORPORATED 1855 


THE MOLSONS BANK 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
OVER 130 BRANCHES IN CANADA 
Capital Paid Up - - - - - $4,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - 5,000,000 


WM. MOLSON MACPHERSON, President 
EDWARD C. PRATT, General Manager 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS 
RECEIVED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 
Capital Paid up $7,000,000 Reserve Fund $7,500,000 


PELEG HOWLAND, President A. E. PHIPPS, Gen’! Mgr. 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


We solicit the Canadian Business of American Banks at any of our Branches. 








Prompt Attention is Assured 





220 BRANCHES IN CANADA 





AGENTS 
New York Buffalo 
Bank of the Manhattan Company Marine Trust Co. 
Boston Detroit 
National Shawmut Bank First and Old Detroit National Bank 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Fourth Street National Bank First National Bank 


Corn Exchange National Bank 
Great Britain 


Lloyds Bank, Limited, Head Office, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


-PROTECT 


your depositors— 
Arm your tellers with a 


The “Little Giant,’ a midget Auto- 
matic. The most compact, reliable 
and dependable Weapon known. Work- 
manship is of the very highest grade 
and equal to any pistol made, regardless 
of name, make or price. Every detail of 
design and mechanism the perfection of 
| the pistol maker’s art. Holds 7 
We Specialize | Cartridges. Safety device makes 
in Fire Arms] accidental discharge utterly im- 


for the needs | hossible. Made of Blue Steel. 


Financial 25 Calibre ___. $14.00 























BAYARD 


~ AUTOMATIC 

















Shoots 











- scaggtmnggeae 32 Calibre.___ 14.50 

ay we sen . * 

vou a Bayard on 380 Calibre.____ 15.00 COLT’S 

approval 4 W holesale prices for quantities. Cartridges 
We also carry a complete line of High Grade Imported kn Prid 
and Domestic Field Glasses, Binoculars, Pistols andShotguns. , a 

Oo 
Belgium 


Import Trading Co. 


258 Broadway New York 
































LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


(30th June, 1921.) ($5 = £1.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED - - $359,323,900 
CAPITAL PAID UP : 71,864,780 
RESERVE FUND ee. | 50,000,000 


DEPOSITS, &c. - 1,709,927,775 
ADVANCES, &c. . 701,532,355 

















THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Colonial and Foreign Department: 17, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


The Agency of Foreign & Colonial Banks is undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LTD. 














Auxiliary : 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 
































Banque Guyerzeller 


a), a 
Societe Anonyme 


ZURICH 


SWITZERLAND 


Established 1894 





Paid Up Capital Frs. 6,000,000 


Every description of banking business transacted. 





























South African Railway Records 











OUTH AFRICA’S government railways, 

19,118 miles in ‘all, carried 64,455,487 
passengers and 16,164,700 tons of freight 
last year, both records in the history of the 
roads. The government added considerably 
to the rolling stock last year. 





These figures indicate how closely the various 

parts of the great South African Union are being brought in touch 

with others. Throughout this territory, rich in natural resources | 
and opportunities for development, the National Bank of South 

Africa maintains nearly 500 branches, which are readily available 

withZall the advantages of direct and complete banking facilities 

through our New York Agency. | 


NATIONAL BANK ~ SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITEO 
New York Office, 44 Beaver Street 
Paid up Capital and Reserves Exceed $21,000,000 
BOMBAY LONDON ANTWERP 



































Banque Belge Pour L’Etranger 


Filiale de la Societe Generale de Belgique 


(Until 1913 Banque Sino Belge) 

Capital . e * . ] o * . . o ~ . * - > © * Fr. 100,000,000 
Reserves .... , » « e« « e Fr. 16,000,000 
‘ied Office: eens 
By “ALN he : 

LONDON PARIS MANCHESTER 
COLOGNE BUCHAREST 
Ln Egypt: 
CALRO ALEXANDRIA 
In China: 
SIT ANGHAT PEKING ' TIENTSIN 
Affiliated with Banco de Cartagena, Madrid 
Ste Franco Belge A. Kouyoumdjisky & Co., Sofia 


Wiener Bankverein, Vienna 


New York Agency: . - = . - . - 67 Wall Street 














MEXICO CITY BANKING CORPORATION, S.A. 


(Incorporated March 27, 1920) 
Successors to MEXICO CITY BANKING COMPANY, S. A. 


(Founded in 1903) 


OFFICERS 
EMAN L. BECK, President JOHN CLAUSEN, Vice-President GWYNNE POOL, Assistant Cashier 
HERBERT P. LEWIS, Vice-President FREDERICO KLADT, Manager, LIC. EDUARDO BAZ, Secretary 
F. J. DUNKERLEY, Vice-President Foreign Department 
-BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

HARVEY A. BASHAM, Atteorney-at-Law F. J. DIINKERLEY, Vice-President ADOLFO PRIETO, Managing Director, 
EMAN L. BECK, President S. S. FURMAN, Kountze Bros., N. Y. aes es oe 

w ° . DELBERT JAMES HAFF, Pe Aina 
By ee CARL HOLY Siti: ansser. ©. Ameine 
JOHN CLAUSEN, Vice-President LEWIS LAMM, Capitalist HARRY WRIGHT, Prest. Consolidated 
HENRY J. DAVIS, President, Generai NERSERT P. LEWIS, Vice-President Rolling Mills & Foundries Co., 

Equipment Company of New York JORGE G. DE PARADA, Capitalist EDUARDO N. YTURBIDE, Capitalist 


co 


Invites accounts of banks and bankers, firms, corporations and individuals 


Full details of the facilities offered by us through 
our various departments will be sent on request. 
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THE MERCANTILE 
BANK OF INDIA 


Limited 
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Head Office 
15 Gracechurch Street LONDON 





Capital authorized and subscribed £3,000,000 
Capital paid up , £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits £1,227,638 





New York Agents, Bank of Montreal 
64 Wall Street 


BRANCHES IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES, CHINA and MAURITIUS 









































NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


REGISTERED IN LONDON UNDER THE COMPANIES ACT OF 1862 ON THE 23RD MARCH, 1866. 





Established in Calcutta, 29th September, 1863 
Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony, Africa and Uganda 






Subscribed Capital . . . . ; 


£4,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - . - - - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - hat oe - £2,500,000 
Number of Shareholders - - - - 1,835 





Head Office:—26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 






























BRANCHES 
CALCUTTA KANDY 
BOMBAY NEWERA ELIYA 
MADRAS ZANZIBAR 
KARACHI MOMBASA rene 
CAWNPORE NAIROBI | Kenya ary 
LAHORE NAKURU Colony ree 
AMRITSAR KISUMU Africa 
DELHI ENTEBBE 
TUTICORIN KAMPALA { oeand 
COCHIN (8. INDIA) JINJA 
CHITTAGONG 
RANGOON 
MANDALAY TANGA Tangan- 
ADEN DAR-ES-SALAAM ),. “iK@ 
ADEN POINT Territory 
COLOMBO 


AGENCIES 
GALLE, CEYLON: Messrs. CLARK, SPENCE & CO. 
EDINBURGH: Messrs. MONCREIFF & HORSBRUGH, 46 Castle St. 
GLASGOW: Messrs. MACKENZIE, ROBERTON & CO., 176 St. Vincent St. 







BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ROBERT CAMPBELL, Esq., Chairman 
ROBERT WILLIAMSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 

Sir JOHN P. HEWETT, 
G.C.S.1., K.B.E., C.1.E. 


ROBERT MILLER, Esq. J. N. STUART, Esq. 
Sir CHARLES C. McLEOD J. A. TOOMEY, Esq. 
J. D. NIMMO, Esq. 


LONDON BANKERS 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


LIMITED 


The Bank grants Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on all places where it is represented; negotiates and collects 
Bills of Exchange; undertakes the Purchase or Sale of Indian Government and other Securities; collects Pay, Pen- 
sions, and generally transacts every description of Eastern Banking business. The Bank receives Deposits for 
fixed periods, not exceeding one year, at rates to be obtained on application. 


The Bank opens Current Accounts, and provided they do not fall below £200, allows Two per cent per annum 
interest on the minimum monthly balances. 


OFFICE HOURS 10 TO 3—-SATURDAY 10 TO 12. 










































New York Agency, 93 Liberty Street 
Esc. 48, 


Paid-up Capital 
Esc. 24,000,000 


Cash in hand___. 
Cash with other haskke 


Investments— 








Banco 








4 


Naciona 


Ultramarino 


State Bank of the Portuguese Colonies 
ESTABLISHED 1864 


Capital . 


HEAD OFFICE 


For the 


LISBON 
STATEMENT 


year ended 3lst December, 


ASSETS 


Stocks (at actual value)—quoted in Escudos_-_-__.- 
quoted in Foreign currencies— 


2,684,752 


rs. 
Le 
Lits. 
Pts 400,000 
Foreign bills_______. 
Inland bills Seaaeinad 
Bills receivable__.__. 
Current accounts. 
Current accounts 


Advances against bills, etc. 

Mortgage and municipal loans. 
Predial mortgage loans (Law 27th pry 
Sundry impersonal accounts (as per contra). 


"474, ,265 
11,359.98 


awente ond correspondents 


, at par of 
o Exchange* 


—— ———= -— -—-— - -— = = =~ 


a“ .—=—-—-——“<—<—<— — «= « 


-_—-e-— = -— = « 


1901 


Government treasury account (as per contra) . 


Securities 
Bank premises 


Furniture and fittings 


‘as per contra) thacieotbaumes 


Payments made on account wy interim Bvidende for 1920 


Capital paid up 


For general operations 


Portugal and colonies__________. 


Abroad 


£750,000 


Guarantee fund for predial operations___. 


Permanent reserve fund 


“a _—_——"*—=<———8- = @aeen =~ © = 


LIABILITIES 


_.Esc. 


000,000 


1920 


23,449,494385,5 
5,174,679$32,2 





Esc. 3,243,489$25,5 


2,691,492$66 





 ———=— = 


_.Esc. 18,625,0002%00 
3,375,000300 


es 2,000,000$00 


ES Ee ae ee 


Cash deposits________. 


Fixed deposits 


EE OE eS ae a 


““<-“s-* e2«#e2ce 8 = = = = =—- -— — &— « 


“snes = ee eee ee ee — = = 


Current accounts—agents and correspondents OE 
Current accounts—credit balances of loan accounts_-__. 


Cheques and bills payable.__.______._________-_- 


Head office and branches—amounts in transit. . ee. 


Sundry impersonal accounts (as per contra) 
Government treasury account (as per contra) 
Securities deposited in guarantee of advances and-or for safe custedy | 
Obligations four and one-half per cent., etc 
Predial colonial obligations six per cent. 


Unclaimed dividends 


Notes in circulation 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Profit and loss____..__._.__._... 


(Law 27th April, 
Pension fund______. rie AES 
Vales for customs duties_.._..._._____. 


jmeenwaeeweeeeeaneaqGneeecuees @ = @ « 


i S| 


BRANCHES (77 IN ALL, LOCATED IN) 


 —————“——“—<— — =— = = 





__Esc. 20,800,000%00 
4,100,000$00 





as per 


~_—-—e—-=8 ee = — — = — ee He er ee =| = 
-—-—-— = - 


—_——————— = — = «- 






Reserve Funds 


Esc. 


26,000,000 


Esc. 28,624,174$17,7 


5§,934,981$91,5 
456,899$85,5 
63,365,296$02,4 
88 ,437,520$39,9 
248,496,368$58 
39,522,353308,5 
93,431,4333$48,1 
434,993389,7 
832,709381 
108,976,455383 
14,087 ,820$31,1 
182,652,494313,4 
2,821,258307 
77,992301,4 
981,860340 


Esc. 879,.134.611598,2 


Esc. 24,000,000300 


24,900,000300 
92,573,228%47,9 
§2,417,392399,3 
294,081,219%18,7 
14,742,629$93,1 
2,554,514355,8 
15,860,139388,1 
724,843305,4 
108,976,455383 
14,087,820$31,1 
182,652,4943$13,4 
950,863$50 
917,307$45 
311,122%65 
233,091306,9 
7,409367 
42,773,370%25 


Esc 





London Brazil Paris 
Portugal and Adjacent Islands. 
Guinea Angola 
East & West Africa India 
Timor China 





NEW YORK AGENCY-—293 Liberty St. 


6,370,709303,5 
. 879,134,611398,2 

















| ee 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Limited 


Established 1837 Incorporated 1880 


Capital Authorized and Issued ; £9,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,750,000 Together £5,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘ £5,000,000 
Total Capital and Reserves £10,250,000 


The Bank has 42 Branches in VICTORIA 
38 in NEW SOUTH WALES 
19 in QUEENSLAND 
1¢ in SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
20 in WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
3 in TASMANIA and 
46 in NEW ZEALAND 


Head Office: 71 Cornhill, LONDON, E. C. 
Manager, W.J. Essame _ Assistant Manager, W. A. Laing 








Drafts upon the Branches are issued by the Head Office, and may also be obtained 
from the Bank’s Agents throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 











Cable Address Local and Long Distance 
RABAUER Telephones—BROAD 
0416-7-0658-3978-4308 


R. M. BAUER & CO. 


25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


United States and Canadian Representatives of 


Anglo-Austrian Bank 
WITH BRANCHES IN 


Austria Jugo-Slovania Italy 
Czechoslovakia Roumania 


Hardy & Co. G.m.b.H. 


Berlin 


We Solicit inquiries from 
Banks and Financial institutions in 
FOREIGN 
Bonds Exchange 
Shares Currencies 











Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


with which is incorporated the African Banking Corporation, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
Authorized Capital _- | | cimcbidia . _£10,000,000 or $50,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ___-_ a Heap _.. £2,229,165 0r $11,145,825 
Reserve Fund _______. EA ee re . £2,893 ,335 or $14,466,675 
Total Resources _____- sedbboecdocbodobacccacce sted 6 Bibs OF Gbee DOO LLU 





Bankers to the Government of the 
Union of South Africa in the 
Cape Province; to the Imperial 
Government in South Africa; 
and to the Administration of 
Rhodesia. 





About 450 Branches and Agencies 
throughout South and East 
Africa; also Branches _§ at 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
Holland. 


W. H. MACINTYRE 


AGENT 
68 WALLST., NEW YORK 





4 . 


Also representing 


. . y- i 

, 

, gay Doe, 

nee a 7 4 “ oY a ae 

eA Tey ta Nite v ORE! LL Fe y Y th 5 as 
gt&y 5 OM LEE 2°. SGA Od tug ait Achille ein ya, oe ; y 6% Z eRe a. A ‘ ED - LG Po na 
Ce by Gif 4 é 1 GPs, yi * ie ‘ie oe. 
eae Wily |e Snaps Po Ee hicy ~ ee hogiia y ow 
REG Yo, ¢ fA adil e 5 A eps . 4 f ° 
_Pifag PP Sle ‘ with three hundred and thirty-five 


(335) Branches throughout Austral- 
asia, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea). 


¢ 











Bank Premises, Cape Town, Africa 











Asia Banking Corporation 


Head Office: 35 Broadway, New York 
San Francisco: Robert Dollar Building 


An American Bank rendering complete 
service for trade with the Orient 


PENS deposit accounts in the Far East, and pays interest on 
balances. Negotiates bills of exchange. Effects settlements 
in the Far East. Issues commercial letters of credit. Finances 


imports and exports. Supplies trade and credit information. 
Issues travelers letters of credit. 





Your inquiries are invited 


Branches in the Far East 


Shanghai Hongkong Manila Singapore 
Canton | Hankow Peking Tientsin 


Correspondents in India and throughout the Far East 
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Surplus and Undivided Profits . 
$9,000,000.00 


Capital 
$5,000,000.00 








INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


Owned by the National City Bank of New York 


HEAD OFFICE: 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


H. T. S. GREEN, President and General Manager. 
San Francisco Office: 232 Montgomery Street London Office: 36, Bishopsgate, E. C. 


EASTERN BRANCHES 
CHINA: Canton, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkong, Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin. 
JAPAN: Kobe, Yokohama. PHILIPPINES: Cebu, Manila. 
INDIA: Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS: Singapore. 
DUTCH EAST INDIES: Batavia, Sourabaya. 


CARIBBEAN BRANCHES 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA: Colon, Panama. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Santo Domingo, Sanchez, San Francisco de Macoris, 
San Pedro de Macoris, Santiago, Puerto Plata, Barahona, Le Vega. 


EUROPEAN BRANCHES 
FRANCE: Lyons. SPAIN: Barcelona, Madrid 





BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
in the commercial centers of 
ARGENTINA BRAZIL CHILE PERU URUGUAY VENEZUELA 
CUBA PORTO RICO 
BELGIUM ENGLAND ITALY RUSSIA 


(Commercial and Travelers’ Letters of Credit, Bills of Exchange and Cable Transfers bought and sold. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be ascertained on application. 














Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853 





] Capital (Gold) 
| $15,000,000.00 


Reserve Fund 
$18,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits 
$1,048,005.00 


Total Assets 
$354,663,720.00 


Branches in China, Japan,’ 
Philippine Islands, Java, - 
Straits Settlements, Indiaand 
Burmah, and Agencies in all 
the principal cities of Europe 
and Australia. Travelers’ 
Credits issued, availablein all 
~** *%| parts of the world. Foreign 
aie) exchange bought and sold. 



























CALCUTTA OFFICE 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, LONDON, ENGLAND 


WILLIAM BAXTER, Agent, 44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 





~] 
~! 








































bankers and customers regarding their extension of activities 


abroad. 


Banking Facilities in Italy), 


[In 80 Cities distributed throughout Italy this bank maintains 
its own branches, which together with 
foreign branches and affiliations enables us to offer a com- 
mercial banking service of exceptional breadth and come [22423255 
pleteness. Our New York Agency will be glad to confer with Bees 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 


New York London 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA (FRANCE) : 


MARSEILLES, NICE, and other important cities. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA E BULGARA 
SOFIA and branches. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA E ROMENA: 


BUCHAREST and branches. 
BANCA UNGARO ITALIANA: BUDAPEST. 


BANQUE FRANCAISE ET ITALIENNE POUR 
L"AMERIQUE DU SUD: PARIS, FUENOS AIRES, 
SAO PAULO, RIO de JANEIRO, and other import- 


ant cities in Argentine and Brazil. 





Authorized Capital_______ $80,000,000 Ee $31,200,000 
Capital full paid__________ 62,400,000 Resources_____________ 1,286,817,065 
Five Lire—One Dollar 
Agents 
GUIDO PEDRAZZINI SIRO FUSBI ARDO ROFFI FRANCO PERTUSIO 


Constantinople ae 


Banca Commerciale ltaliana 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62-64 WILLIAM STREET 


JOHN STEWART DURLAND FRANCESCO SAROLI 


Head Office, MILAN, ITALY 


widely extended fF 


























BOEHMISCHE UNION BANK: PRAGUE and branches. 

BANCA DELLA SVIZZERA ITALIANA: LUGANO 
and branches. 

CREDIT ANVERSOIS: ANVERS, BRUXELLES and 
branches. 

SOCIETA ITALIANA DI CREDITO COMMER. 
CIALE: VIENNA, TRIESTE and branches. 

BANCO ITALIANO: LIMA and branches. 

BANCO FRANCES DE CHILE: SANTIAGO, VAL- 
PARAISO. 

BANCO FRANCES E ITALIANO DE COLOMBIA 
BOGOTA. 


EDO 
ERNESTO GAMPER FRANCESCO RIPANDELLI 
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Every Dot 
A Branch Office 


Of Our Correspondent 


Banca Italiana 
di Sconto 


With 178 Branch Offices and 
over 3,000 authorized Agents and 
Correspondents at our disposal, 
it is to be expected that maximum 
service can be given to Individuals, 
Firms, Banks and Bankers who 
are doing business with or con- 
template doing business with Italy. 








ITALIAN DISCOUNT 
AND TRUST COMPANY 








399 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Foreign Exchange Service 


UR Foreign Draft Service enables banks throughout the United 
States to draw their own draft on any part of the world, and as 

we are already taking care of the foreign exchange business in sterling, 
francs, lire and marks, as well as Scandinavian, Central European and 
Far Eastern exchange for nearly three hundred banks within the United 
States and for many foreign banks and commercial firms, we can offer 
unsurpassed facilities for this class of business. Correspondence is invited 


with banks wishing this service. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - - - - ‘= $4,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - - - $625,000 


PARK-~UNION 
FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 


56 Wall Street, New York 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES A. HOLDER T.FREDASPDEN~ E.B.MACKENZIE ~~ IRVING V. SCOTT 


President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 


























IN SPAIN 


Six of its own branches in important Spanish cities enable the 
Anglo-South American Bank, to offer exceptional facilities for 
the prompt and efficient handling of import and export business 
with Spain. These branches are located at: 


a Madrid Vigo Valencia 
Barcelona Bilbao Seville 











Other branches in 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN Paris Argentina 
“BANK. LIMITED . Bradford Chile 


Manchester Peru 
New York Agency, 49 Broadway Mexico 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


Incorporated by Special Ordinance of the Legislative Council of Hongkong in 1 












































Currency 
Sterling Reserve Fund . 


Currency 
Hongkong Currency . 


mand, Hongkong Currency 
Deposits 31 December, 1920 
Fixed, Hongkong Currency 
Total Assets 31 December 
1920, Hongkong Currency 















Head Office, Hongkong 


J. A. JEFFREY, Agent 
36 Wall Street, New York 


ments, Philippines and other parts 
London, England; Lyons, France; 


San Francisco in the United States. 


BANKING CORPORATION 


Paid up Capital, Hongkong 












867 


$15,000 ,00LC 
£2 ,500 ,OOO0 


SilverReserveF und ,Hongkong 


$19,500,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors, 


$15,000 ,O0O 


Deposits 31 Dee., 1920, De- 


$337 ,000 ,000 


bj 


$114,000 ,0O00 


, 


$554 ,000 ,OOO 





Head office in Hongkong, 34 Branches and Agen- 
cies in China, Japan, India, Java, Straits Settle 


of the Far East: 
New York and 


























The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


Yokohama, Japan 


Subscribed Capital, Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid-up, Yen 100,000,000 





BRANCHES 


1 


Batavia 
Bombay 
Buenos Ayres 
Calcutta 
Changchun 
Darien (Dalny) 
Fengtien(Mukden) 
Hamburg 
Hankow 
Harbin 
Honolulu 
Hong Kong 
Kai Yuan 
Kobe 

London 

Los Angeles 
Lyons 

Manila 
Nagasaki 
Nagoya 














HEAD OFFICE: YOKOHAMA 


AGENCIES 


Reserve Fund, Yen 53,000,000 


AND 

AT: 
Newchwang 
New York 
Osaka 
Peking 
Rangoon 
Rio de Janeiro 
San Francisco 
Saigon 
Seattle 
Shanghai 
Shimonoseki 
Singapore 
Sourabaya 
Sydney 
Tientsin 
Tokyo 
Tsinanfu 
Tsingtau 
Vladivostock 


London Office: 


7, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
T. OKULRO, Manager 
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Capital Subscribed .. . 
| Capital Paid Up . ee eae 
Reserve and Surplus . . . 
| KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esq., 


| President 





TSUNEKICHI IKEDA, Esq. 
KUMEMATSU MORINAGA, Esq. 
TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. 


Bombay, Bangkok. 





THE BANK oF TaIWwaAN, Ltp. 


Incorporated by Special Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, TAIWAN 


| Directors 


BRANCHES : 
JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama, Moji. 
TAIWAN—Ako, Giran, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Makung, Nanto, Pinan, Shinchiku, 
Taichu, Tainan, Takow, Tamsui, Toyen. 
CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Shanghai, Swatow. 
OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, Soerabaia, Batavia, 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


MASAJIRO ARAKI, Agent 


London Office: 25 Old Broad Street 


New York Correspondents : 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK BANKERS TRUST COMPANY CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY HANOVER NATIONAL BANK BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the Negotiation and 
Collection of Bills of Exchange and other Banking Business transacted through 
our various Branches as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offer ex- 
ceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 


_ « 2 « see Gee 

- e« e e« Yen 45,000,000 

j «20 6 «6 SO Teppeneee 
SHUNROKURO MORI, Esa., 


Vice-President 


GUNJU KAWASAKI, Esq. 
MASUMI ESAKI, Esq. 
DENKICHI TAKITA, Esq. 

















iil 


| 
ri | 


The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese 
Government, 1909 


; 
’ 
; 
, } 
} 
' 
'} 
; 
; 
; 


1 ‘ 


| Capital Subscribed . Yen 80,000,000 
| Capital Paid-Up. . . Yen 50,000,000 
Total Resources. . . Yen 600,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE 


Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


Governor, 8S. MINOBE Deputy Governor, T. KANO 


Directors 
S. OHTA S. KATAYAMA S. YOSHIDA S. KAKE™ 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 


All communications relating to the arrangements of corre 
spondents and the Bank's general foreign business to be 
addressed to the Foreign Department) 


Principal Branches: 
(*hosen: (Korea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, 
Wonsan, Fusan, Taiku. 


Manchuria: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, 
Newchang, Harbin, Antung. 


Japan: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 
Siberia: Vladivostok. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 


a 
———— 


































International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc. 


31 Pine Street, New York 


Conducts Financial Transactions 
of an International Nature 


Dollar Acceptance Credits Opened 


Foreign Credits Opened On All 
Parts of the World 


Bills of Exchange Negotiated and 
Collected 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Drafts Issued and Telegraphic 
| Transfers Effected 


PAUL M. WARBURG DANIEL G. WING 
Chairman of the Board Vice-Chairman of the Board 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
President 




















Capital and Surplus Subscribed 
$15,250,000 










RE 




















SEIDMAN & SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 








NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ROCKFORD 
GRAND RAPIDS WASHINGTON 
NEWARK JAMESTOWN 
Credit Examinations lax Investigations 
Periodic Audits Cost Finding 


Special Investigations System Installations 
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EXAMINATIONS AND SYSTEMS 


ck SU dela 


Banks and Trust Companies 





McARDLE, DJORUP & McARDLE 


Accountants and Auditors 


FORTY-TWO BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


EX AMINATIONS Directors’ Examinations by former Federal and 


New York State Banking Department Examiners 
—Detailed reports with supporting schedules and constructive recommenda- 
tions—Special investigations. 





SYSTEMS. Modern accounting systems installed in Banks and Trust 
7 Companies—Introducing uniform departmental proofs and 
Block System—General survey of executive and clerical organization— 
Allocating the duties of the various departments—Segregating earnings and 
expenses— Treatment of Reserves and Accruals— Budget System—Centraliza- 
tion of control in Branch Bank Organizations—Organizing internal Audit 
Department. 





TAX SERVICE Preparation of Federal Income Tax Returns, or re- 


vised or amended returns for previous years—Repre- 
senting Banking Institutions in conjunction with Federal Field ‘Auditors. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS, Accounting systems installed in 


Foreign Departments dealing in 
Commercial Foreign Exchange, and in exchange _ arbitrage—lInternal 
Audit System devised for trading and other divisions. | 








Commercial and Foreign Trade Audits 


Investigations and Audits for Credit Purposes 
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Ability to Render Efficient Service 


Is Achieved by Experience and Organization 


Since 1852 Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne has specialized in foreign exchange and 
has developed an organization, with responsible connections throughout the 
world, especially qualified to handle the foreign transactions of American busi- 
ness men, American Banks and American travelers. 


We have specialized in the transmission of funds to Europe and all parts of the 
world, and have arrangements under which banks and bankers as principals can 
draw their own drafts on European countries or remit by money order to payees 


abroad in places with or without banking facilities. 


To make rates and service available promptly we have inaugurated a daily 


quotation service and will quote the most favorable rates by telephone, tele- 





graph or mail, as desired. 


Closing rates by mail. Market rates by telephone to nearer points or by tele- 
graph to more distant points, one or more times’ daily. 
Our telegraph code quotes ten currencies in a ten word message. 


K. N. & K.’s reputation for intelligent and accurate service is world wide. 


“in Serving the Knauth Nachod & Kuhne 


Public’’ 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Equitable Building NEW YORK 






































MAITLAND, CoprELL & Co. 


62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 









ORDERS EXECUTED FOR ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES. ACT AS 
AGENTS OF CORPORATIONS AND NEGOTIATE AND ISSUE LOANS 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on 


The National Provincial & Union Bank of England, Ltd., London 
Messrs. Mallet Freres & Cie., Paris 


Banco Nacional de Mexico 


AND ITS BRANCHES 


Agents for the Bank of Australasia, etc. 





TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 

















































HUTH & CO. 


30 PINE STREET NEW YORK 


Foreign Bonds and Investment Securities 


Commercial Credits, Deposit Accounts 


Foreign Exchange 


Correspondents of 


FRED* HUTH & CO., London 
































MERRILL, COX & COREY 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
31 NASSAU STREET 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CORRESPONDENT 


MeRRILL, Cox & Co. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA PORTLAND 
$sT.L Uuis DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND OMAHA LOS ANGELES 








MIERRILL, COX & CO. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 


COLLATERAL LOANS 
CLEVELAND INVESTMENT SECURITIES portLano 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS 76 WEST MONROE STREET LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA OMAHA 
CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENT 
BOSTON MERRILL, COX & COREY PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION 

._ The strong impression on the mind of those who 
attended the American Bankers’ Convention at Los 
Angeles, or who have read the speeches and reports 
made before that convention, is the prevalence of rea- 
soned hopefulness regarding not only our own coun- 
try’s economic situation, but regarding that of the 
world at large. This note was distinctly struck in 
the report of the Economic Policy Committee, of 
which Paul Warburg was Chairman. In our own 
-ountry, this review declared, “there is every reason 
to believe that when wages have been readjusted and 
normal balance is re-established between industries 
and between nations, our country will enter upon a 
uew career of prosperity and advancement.” So 
vlain were these indications that, in the Commit: 
tee’s opinion, “most of our troubles will be eradi- 
vated more quickly and cured more thoroughly if 
economic laws are allowed free play” and no experi- 
ments are made “to cure all existing economic evils 
by legislative action.” 





On the other hand, the Committee was hopeful 
enough to believe that even in Europe the States out- 
side of the Central and Eastern portion of that con- 
tinent are now taking in hand their own economic 
problems and moving gradually but steadily on the 
road of rehabilitation. The speeches to the conven. 
tion emphasized the fact that the three years which 
have elapsed since the armistice are entirely too 
short a period in which reasonably to have expected 
spectacular economic reconstruction after so ruin- 
a war. It was shown repeatedly that such re. 
habilitation after other great wars—a rehabilitation 
whose completion is now a matter of familiar history 
—occupied much longer than three years in even 
getting fairly under way. Judged by such compari- 
sons, What has been achieved already, by England 
and France especially, is more than could have been 
confidently prophesied even in November, 1918. 

Our own country’s progress on the road to nor. 
mal conditions was impressively set forth in the 
Economic Survey submitted by the President of the 
Association. Mr. Drum’s general conclusions were. 
first, that “the world is recovering from the most 
serious and far-reaching economic and social up. 
heaval in modern times” and that “the most essen 
tial element in the restoration of stable conditions 
is time”; but, second, that “the United States is eco 
nomically so interdependent with the rest of the 
world that it cannot have full and permanent pros. 
perity without world prosperity,” and that, “while 
time is the most essential element in the restoration 
of normal conditions, it lies within the power of 
men and governments to assist the operation of nat 
ural economie forces working toward readjustment 
by removing artificial obstructions from their path.” 

The great excess of production over buying power 
which, along with the excessive use of credit, 
brought on the great reaction of 1920, has been 
cured, in the view of this Economic Survey, by the 
fact that “surplus stocks have been reduced gradu- 
ally throughout the year and replacements have be 
come increasingly necessary”; also by the fact that 
“progressive decline in the cost of manufacturing 
has taken place.” In industry as a whole, “the costs 
of materials. labor and construction have declined.” 
In other words, “we are setting our house in order 
and approaching the day when restoration of norma) 
consuming power shall carry with it a return of 
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normal production, normal consumption and full 
employment of labor.” All this leads to the deduc- 
tion that “if we face conditions as they are, if we 
consider our situation in the light of sound funda- 
mental economic laws, if we realize that our prob- 
lems are but the natural and necessary results of the 
world-wide disturbances attendant upon the war, if 
we recognize that time, after all, is the greatest 
healer, . then we need not fear the future, but 
may face it confidently, and may be sure that it 
holds no difficulties that we cannot overcome.” 

Perhaps no other conclusion was more positively 
emphasized by the convention than the spirit of opti- 
mism which prevails, even after the long and trying 
period of business reaction, throughout the middle and 
western portion of the United States. That attitude 
was visibly growing, even at a time when Eastern 
markets were in the grip of financial apprehension. 
Possibly the relatively more rapid revival of hope 
and courage in the West was explainable by the fact 
that the recently critical problems of foreign trade 
and foreign finance were problems which presented 
themselves to the minds of Eastern rather than 
Western bankers. 

Nevertheless, the existence of this distinctly hope- 
ful sentiment, in banking communities which have 
so lately been confronted with the fall of prices in 
many agricultural commodities, almost below cost 
of production, and which have had to face the prob- 
lem of “frozen ¢redits” as a result of absolute in- 
ability of such producers to pay their long-extended 
debts, is of high significance. The radical change 
in attitude by the South, as soon as recovery of cot- 
ton from its low midsummer price had made possible 
liquidation of the old crop holdings without com- 
plete demoralization of the market, is as typical 
of that section’s feeling as the optimism of the 
West. 

Perhaps the most hopeful note of all came from 
the really notable address of Alexander D. Noyes, 
for so many years the Financial Editor of the New 
York “Evening Post,” but now connected with the 
New York “Times” in a similar capacity. Mr. Noyes 
drew an analogy from the past, saying: 

“First as to historical perspective. It is no se- 
cret to readers of history that there has always been 
precisely such a period of despondency and pessi- 
mism about the future after every other great war. 
We are not hearing to-day the first prediction of a 
ruined and bankrupt world, and this is not by any 
means the first time that even the economists have 
proved that the war could not be paid for. But the 
predictions have never heretofore come true. On 
the contrary, it is the strange testimony of history 
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that after the period of recuperation, longer or 
shorter, as the case might be, even the belligerent 
nations turned out to have become richer and eco- 
nomically more powerful than ever before, the 
world’s trade larger than ever before, and prosper- 
ity and accumulated wealth greater than ever be- 
fore. In this | am not giving theories or arguments, 
but well-known facts with which every one of you 
is familiar. 

“These older prophecies of permanent economic 
ruin rested on two fallacies—first, that trade could 
remain permanently in a state of paralysis when one 
community was able to produce something which an- 
other community wished to purchase; second, that 
neither interest nor principal could ever be paid on 
an unprecedently large war debt because the taxes 
and revenues of the pre-war period had been insuf- 
ficient to pay it. . England was declared to be on the 
road to economic ruin half a dozen times and by her 
own economic writers, during the century of costly 
wars which ended with the Battle of Waterloo, and 
which raised the British public debt from £50,000,- 
000 to £800,000,000. The total Federal revenue of 
the United States in the fiscal year before the war 
was not one-third of what was required solely for 
interest on the public debt when the war was over. 

“Nobody in 1861 would have admitted the possi- 
bility of the American people, without impoverish- 
ing themselves in the process, paying aggregate an- 
nual taxes twelve times greater than they then were. 
But the American people did it and the lowest sum 
to which the annual tax revenue ever got after the 
Civil War was more than seven times that of 1861. 
I‘rance was declared to be economically ruined three 
times within the compass of two centuries. She had 
not only been depleted of men and treasure, by the 
eventually disastrous campaigns of Louis XIV, of 
Napoleon, and of the Franco-Prussian War, on all 
three occasions she lost, like Germany, great por- 
tions of her national domain. On the two later oc. 
casions she had to pay an indemnity to the enemy 
which was as positively declared impossible to pay 
by the Keynses of that day as the German indemnity 
is asserted to be to-day. But the economic history of 
I’rance after 1720 and 1815 and 1871 is an open book 
to all of us.” 


‘The annual conventions of the American Bankers’ 
Association—with their comparison of views by men 
who form opinion, not on the basis of vague hopes, 
but of tangible realities—always give accurate re- 
flection of the real trend of American expert judg- 
ment regarding the present and future of the Amer'i- 
can financial and business situation. Thus consid- 
ered, the Los Angeles Convention was altogether a 
reassuring event. It was not less so in its recogni- 
tion that the slow and deliberate pace of the present 
financial recovery is itself the surest preparation 
for return to fundamentally sound conditions. 
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Hunter, Dulin & Co 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Becker (A. G.) & Co. 
Hunter, Dulin & Co 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 
Hathaway, Smith, Folds & Co 
International Banking Corporation. 
Merrill, Cox & Co } anal 
Park Union Foreign Banking Corp 
Sanderson & Porter ’ 
San Francisco Savings & Leas Society. 34 
Staats (William R.) Co. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Hunter, Dulin & Co__. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
Hathaway, Smith, Folds & Co 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Becker (A. G.) & Co a 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Goldman, Sachs & Co | 
Hathaway, Smith, Folds & Co 
Park Union Foreign Banking Corp. ----- 


SINGAPORE, CHINA, 
Asia Banking Corporation 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, 
Asia Banking Corporation 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Estabrook & Co____. 
Springfield National Bank 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Salt Springs National Bank 


TAIWAN, JAPAN. 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 


TIENTSIN, CHINA, 


Asia Banking Corporation_ - 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Otis & Co 


TORONTO, CANADA, 
Ames (A. E.) & Co 
Bank of Nova Scotia. , 
Canadian Bank of Commuess 
Dominion Bank____. 
Dominion Securities Co 
Housser, Wood & Co 
Imperial Bank of Canada 
Jarvis (Aemilius) & Co 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Citizens Trust Co__- 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Brooke, Stokes & Co 
Munsey Trust Co na 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. oa 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
Wheeling Bank & Trust Co 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, 
Union Bank of Canada__-_- 
Wood, Gundy & Co 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co_____. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester Bank & Trust Co_. 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
Otis & Co______-_- 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 
Banque Guyerzeller__-_. 
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By I. O. Watts, President of the First National Bank in 


Our Part in the World’s Commerce 






St. Louis, and Chairman of the American Financial Delega. 


tion to the International Chamber of Commerce Meeting at London, June, 1921. 


THE NATURE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
[In ancient times international traders carried chiefly the 
products which were produced by 
tions. 


the people of other na- 
In late modern times, however, the great interna- 
tional trading nations are not only carriers of the trade but 
they also produce, either directly or indirectly, commodities 
which are exchanged in this world commerce. A great vol- 
ume of trade may thus be controlled by a nation with a 
comparatively small population, as for example, the Eng- 
lish or the Dutch. These people are not only manufacturers 
of commodities but in a larger way they also secure, through 
their colonies and from other surplus producing nations, 
products of all kinds, which they distribute in the markets 
of the world. A part of their foreign com- 
merce is due to the fact that they have developed all the 
business organizations which are necessary for international 
trading on a large scale. These consist of exporting houses 
and agencies, a merchant marine, and especially the essen- 
tial financial organization. 

The fundamental basis of all international trade is rela- 
tively simple, notwithstanding the mystery with which some 
attempt to surround it. The basis for trade between or 
among nations may be, in the first place, an exchange of 
goods for goods between two particular trading nations. 
This is simple barter and involves no very great compli- 
cations. Or, in the second place, there may be three-cor- 
nered or multiple trade. That is, one country may pay for 
its imports by sending products to the first country. For 
example, we import coffee from Brazil. We export food 
products to European nations. These European nations, in 
turn, export manufactured products to Brazil. In final 
analysis, our imports of coffee are paid for by our exports 
ef food to Europe and these in turn are paid for by the 
manufactured products which Europe sends to Brazil. 


considerable 


In 





the third place, a basis of international trade may arise 
through the investments of one nation in another nation. 
That is. the accumulated capital of the older countries is 
often invested in the newer nations. This capital, in mov 
ing between nations, under normal conditions, takes the 
form of goods and is not gold as is commonly supposed 
After these investments of capital are once made in a coun 
try, the interest on them may also be paid in the form of 
voods or exports of food or raw products from the new coun 
try to the old. The European nations have invested large 
amounts of capital in the South American countries. In- 
vestments in railroads and other private or government se 
curities of these South American countries have been made 
through exports to them of railroad rails and equipment of 
various kinds. International trade cannot be understood 
by thinking simply of the particular debtor and creditor, 
bust must be approached from the point of view of the total 
exchanges which are made between the peoples of the two 
or more trading countries. 


(CHARACTER OF EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
EARLY PERIOD. 


The foreign trade of the United States during the past 
fifty years has greatly changed. Few countries in the 
world have been so endowed by nature with such a rich 
supply of raw materials as has the United States. Our ex. 
ports, therefore, during the early history of the country, con 
sisted largely of raw products, either food commodities, 
which were sold to the densely populated regions of the 
world, such as Europe, or raw materials to be used in 
the great manufacturing nations of the world. 

In the last forty years our exports of crude materials, 
including food, decreased from a total of 84% of our do 
mestic exports in 1880 to about 50% in 1920. Much of thie 
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decrease is due to the fact that with the enormous growth 
of population in the United States a larger portion of our 
food production is required for our native population, not- 
withstanding,.that during these decades there had been an 
enormous increase in the production of food supplies. The 
three-fold increase in our manufactured products since 
1880 represents an astounding development of the manu- 
facturing industry in the nation during a comparatively 
short period. A number of factors have contributed to this 
progress, as for example, the abundant supply of crude ma- 
terials used in the manufacturing industry, the efficient 
railway system of the country which has permitted the car- 
rying of raw materials long distances at low costs, as well 
as the highly developed technical ability of our business 
organization, including a very efficient labor supply. 

The foreign commerce of the United States, during this 
earlier period, required a very simple organization, both 
with respect to the exporting agencies as well as the finan- 
cial ones connected with it. This was largely due to the 
fact that the products which we had to sell were primarily 
food and crude materials which in a large way sold them- 
selves. ‘Chese commodities are necessities and hence do not 
meet the keen competition which is encountered when a 
country sells its manufactured products. There is, for ex- 
ample, less opportunity for debate and higgling with re- 
spect to wheat as compared with a manufactured product. 
Simple food commodities and crude materials differ less ‘na 
grade and quality than do manufactured products. Not- 
withstanding this character of our exports, we have been 
making commendable progress during the past thirty years 
in selling manufactured goods in foreign markets. Our 
harvesting machinery, sewing machines, typewriters, and 
various other manufactured commodities have been success- 
fully sold in competition with similar products from other 
nations. ‘The firms, which have been responsible for ex- 
ploiting the foreign markets for these products, have set a 
standard for successful foreign marketing for other firms. 


RELATION OF FOREIGN TRADE TO DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Numerous estimates have been made as to the proportion 
which our foreign trade bears to our domestic trade. These 
estimates run all the way from 7% to 18%. There is no 
means of knowing exactly what this proportion is, but 
whether our export business is 7% or 18% of our domestic 
business the real significance of it from the standpoint of 
industrial prosperity is much greater than the percentage 
would indicate. A considerable part of our domestic trade 
is dependent upon the existence of this export trade and it 
is idle to suppose that the United States can be generally 
prosperous by relying exclusively upon this internal trade. 
If, for the sake of argument, we would assume that the 
domestic business is 90% and the foreign business 10%, it 
would not follow that the domestic business would still 
continue at this 90% volume if the 10% of foreign business 
should disappear. Not only is a particular business which 
Sells a part of its products abroad dependent upon this 
foreign trade for its prosperity, but even other industries 
are affected by the existence of a foreign market for prod- 
ucts. Kven though we exported no food products, the agri- 
cultural industry would be greatly affected by the exist- 
ence of a market abroad for manufactured products inas- 
much as a foreign market for these manufactured goods 
Ineans an increased demand for farm products on the part 
of the workers and those engaged in the manufacturing 
business. In many instances, especially in the case of 
manufactured articles, that part of the sale abroad repre- 
sents what might be called that surplus product of the in- 
dustry which makes possible the economies of large scale 
or quantity production. In most cases, manufactured prod- 
ucts follow the economic law of decreasing cost so that with 
an increased volume of goods, a part of which are sold 
abroad, there is a lower unit cost of production which is 
often shared in by the domestic consumer. The United 
States has, for several decades, been in process of develop- 
ing a surplus productive power which was demonstrated 
during the war period on an enormous scale. 
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TRADE. 

Never in the history of the development of international 
trade has such a wonderful opportunity and such a volume 
of world trade come to a nation as has been the case of 
the United States during the past six years. It is unfortu- 
nate in some respects that our country became to such a 
large extent the single source of supply for commodities of 
all kinds during the war period. This trade required no un- 
usual organization or skill to sell the products during the 
war period, for demand was great and price was, in many 
cases, no object. It was largely a question of being able to 
supply vitally necessary commodities. Many individuals 
and firms were thus able to sell in foreign markets with 
relatively little effort. There was thus enormous pressure 
both on business men and bankers to engage in this foreign 
trade which promised such large profits. 

During the latter stages of the war, and particularly 
since the armistice, the general disorganization of banking 
and credit in the European countries, together with the 
price revolution, has brought unfortunate results to many 
of our foreign traders. Many of our people had not had 
sufficient experience to conduct foreign trade skillfully un- 
der the abnormal conditions that prevailed during the post- 
war transition period. The net result, in the case of many 
firms and international banking organizations, has been un- 
favorable, and it is to be regretted that we have had to 
condense so much experience into such a short period of 
time, since it is likely to have a deterrent effect upon main- 
taining and creating the proper interest in foreign trade 
and foreign banking. Even if we were skillful international 
traders we could not reasonably have expected to hold all 
this trade. Because of some unfortunate experiences we 
are tending to lose some of the advantages which we should 
have expected to retain. While it may be true, as is often 
stated, that the principles underlying foreign trade are the 
same as those underlying domestic trade, yet the applica- 
tion of these principles requires a specialized kind of de- 
tailed knowledge which can come only from experience and 
this is not possessed in a large degree by great numbers in 
the United States. . 


THE War STIMULUS TO OUR FOREIGN 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON EUROPE. 


If the United States is to assume its proper role in the 
world’s commerce, we must clearly understand what the 
situation is in the foreign markets and what organizations 
are necessary on our part to secure our proper share of 


this commerce. The conditions in our chief market-—- 
Kurope—both in respect to the industries or the productive 
forces, as well as the financial and banking situation in 
these countries, must be appreciated. Europe, before the 
war, was our best customer, taking more than 65% of our 
exports, and there is not reason to suppose that this_conti- 
nent, with her dense population and her highly developed 
industrial organization will not in good time and season 
again be a great source of demand and supply for commodi- 
ties of all kinds. 

But as a result of the war, with its unprecedented de- 
struction of accumulated capital and the disorganization of 
her industries and financial institutions, Europe’s demand 
for products has been seriously reduced, -our exports to 
Europe falling from the pre-war average of 65% to 54% 
in 1920. 

Normal replacements and extensions in industry could not 
be made during the war, with the result that to-day Eur- 
ope’s industrial machine is but a shadow of its former self. 
Revolutionary and other destructive activities have been 
absorbing much of the energy, since the close of the war, 
that was needed for reconstruction purposes. Current sav- 
ings, which normally flow into capital equipment, were de 
voured by military activities. This occurred not only dur- 
ing the period of hostilities but has continued since the 
armistice. Transportation systems everywhere are in a 
state of disrepair. Labor has suffered not only from war 
casualties, disease, and undernourishment, but in morale as 
well. International boundaries have been changed. New 
and inexperienced Governments have appeared at a time 
when conditions were unpropitious for them. As a conse 








quence of the multiplicity of unfavorable factors, the mech- 
anism of international trade has been so disrupted that it is 
now scarcely able to function in those places where its ma- 
chinery is needed most and where it was most perfected. 

The countries of Europe whose industrial machine has 
reached the point of greatest stagnation are handicapped 
not only by a lack of capital and ability to command raw 
materials, but by a still greater handicap, a lack of markets 
in which to dispose of the goods which they could produce. 
The effective buying power of the largest part of the popu- 
lation of Europe is so depleted that it is a sub-normal con- 
sumer. It lacks the ability to utilize effectively the prod- 
ucts of its own industry. Not only must the impoverished 
countries of Europe be supplied with goods, but credit also 
must be advanced in order that payment for the goods may 
be made by the consumers and the wheels of industry set 
in motion. It must not be forgotten that in the last analy- 
sis goods are produced only in answer to a demand on the 
part of consumers, and the power to consume is predicated 
upon the power to produce. To bridge this gap in Europe, 
long-time credits must be advanced to cover the period un- 
til an industrial momentum is acquired. 

Temporarily, Europe’s power to consume exceeds her 
power to produce. The grade problem is thus one of find- 
ing a satisfactory method for deferring payment for the 
commodities Europe wants and needs, but cannot pay for. 
The balance of trade in our favor is so great at present 
that the customary method of settling balances is no longer 
practical. The ideal deferred payment for settling trade 
balances is gold. This method is obviously impossible at 
present, and furthermore, would be unsatisfactory to us 
from many points of view. While gold is the ideal deferred 
payment, it is, nevertheless, a deferred payment and not an 
ultimate settlement. It is merely the most satisfactory 
makeshift. Ultimately goods and commodities must square 
the account. Gold merely transfers the power to command 
goods and commodities at some future date. Any arrange- 
ment in lieu of gold, which will accomplish this, will be just 
as satisfactory. The only really important issue to be met 
is an assurrance that the method of payment ultimately de- 
cided upon will command in the future an equivalent ex- 
change value for the present unpaid balances. 


THE EFFECT OF DEPRECIATED EXCHANGES AND INFLATION. 


The problem is not what to do but how to do it. The 
means of re-establishing trade between the nations on an 
economic basis is what is required. In the past two years 
numerous explanations have been given to account for the 
difficulties from which international trade has been suffer- 
ing. Among the first of these has been the depreciation of 
the exchanges. To overcome this, a system of barter was 
devised; that is, an exchange of goods for goods direct on a 
large scale. This plan was seriously attempted in numer- 
ous instances, but practical experience has shown that the 
results of this method were negative. The reason for the 
failure of this plan is quite obvious. Countries with a de- 
preciated exchange have no goods of which to dispose. If 
they had such a surplus, their exchanges would not be de- 
preciated, or if they were, they would not long remain be- 
low par. A depreciated exchange is no serious handicap 
when goods are available for export. What is lost by a 
depreciated exchange in buying abroad is gained in selling. 
As the problem has been stated, “Trade, after all, is but a 
perfected system of barter, in which money serves as a term 
of comparison.” 

While Europe’s adverse balance of trade is a dominant 
factor in the exchange situation, that factor alone is not 
responsible for the present chaotic condition of the princi- 
pal European exchanges. Exchange rates are often said to 
be governed by the “balance of trade’’. an 
exports over imports, or versa. It 
would probably be truer to say that the rates are governed 
by the total “balance of indebtedness” and the conditions 
of each nation’s currency. A nation with a depreciated cur- 
rency will suffer from an adverse rate of exchange, even 
though its foreign trade is in balance. It must be remem- 
bered that so far as money units are concerned in interna- 


—that is 
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tional trade, their gold equivalent alone is the significant 
factor in so far as the maintenance of their nominal parity 
is concerned. A nation with a balance of indebtedness 
against it, and burdened with a depreciated currency, is in 
no position to maintain gold payments. The inflation of the 
currencies of all the late belligerent nations has added a 
factor in the exchange situation of equal importance to the 
balance of indebtedness under which the nations are strug- 
gling. The currency disorders will prevent a return to par 
of exchange as long as the inflated condition exists, regard- 
less of whether the exchange of goods for goods strikes a 
balance or not. Even the overcoming of the present balance 
of indebtedness would not bring the exchanges back to par, 
unless the inflated currencies were also rectified, or the cur- 
rencies of other nations inflated in proportion to their own. 

Currency inflation in most European nations has been 
growing at an ever-increasing rate. The volume of trade 
has not kept pace with this tremendous increase in circu- 
lating media. Under such conditions, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the currency of these countries should command 
the same purchasing powerin the markets of the world that 
they formerly did. All have ceased to maintain the gold 
standard, and their money is irredeemable. Their paper 
money is but a promise to pay standard or basic money. 
Paper money will remain at par with gold only so long as 
the promise to redeem on demand is kept. When the prom- 
ise is not kept, a discount on the paper currency necessarily 
arises, which varies with the expectation of redemption. 
Obviously, the quantity of paper money outstanding will be 
a prime factor influencing the exchange rate of the inflated 
currency in the internatinoal market. 

We still hear much complaint regarding the effect of the 
present exchange situation on the American exporter. The 
advantages that apparently accrue to certain countries with 
regard to production costs, as a result of the exchange situa- 
tion, are not as important as is often assumed. In ultimate 
analysis production costs are a price and cannot long re- 
main abnormal due to a “high” or a “low” rate of exchange. 
No particular rate of exchange can permanently hold any 
advantage, since in the last analysis foreign trade must be 
an exchange of equivalent values. The real difficulty, so 
far as exchange rates are concerned, is not their particular 
level, but their fluctuating and uncertain value from day to 
day. With better knowledge and understanding of the real 
conditions in other countries, stability in the exchanges will 
develop naturally and all handicap of this nature will dis- 
appear. 

But the exchange problem is only one of the many prob- 
lems of world commerce which have resulted from the war. 
So interdependent has the economic and industrial organiza- 
tion of the world become and so interlocked is the prosper- 
ity and welfare of the nations that no one or several na- 
tions together can find a solution for these difficulties. 

These problems require the co-operation Of the business 
men of all the nations, and for this reason such an organ- 
ization as.the International Chamber of Commerce is to be 
welcomed and encouraged. At the recent meeting in Lon- 
don of this body, business men and bankers from the lead- 
ing nations of the world assembled to consider these inter- 
national, industrial and financial questions. The action of 
this organization, as expressed in part by its resolutions, 
should command the support of business and financial men. 
This organization does not confine itself to resolutions, but 
through the appointment of working committees in each of 
the nations, co-operation of the governments, and other busl- 
ness organizations is secured for putting into practical op- 
eration plans for international co-operation in commerce. 

The International Chamber of Commerce is thus becom- 
ing not only a great international clearing house for the 
most constructive plans for world industrial rehabilitation 
but it is also becoming the chief source of activity for car- 
rying out these industrial and economic reforms. It does 


this without political influence by the creation of proper 
international public opinion and co-operation on these ques- 
tions of international importance. 

Among the most significant actions of the London Con- 
gress was the appointment of active working committees to 
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study the questions of inter-allied debts, reparation pay- 
iients, and foreign exchange, with the purpose of suggest- 
ing the most feasible plans for settling these questions and 
Not 
of less importance was the endorsement of the ter Meulen 
This is the most promising 


thus do the least injury to the commerce of the world. 


plan of. international credits. 
method of restoring some of the weaker countries of kurope 
to normal industry, since it affords a method of granting 
long-term credits, which is in reality the crux of the problem 
of international industrial rehabilitation. 

The American Bankers’ Association is fortunate to have 
the Chairman of this Committee present, Sir Drummond 
Fraser, the distinguished English banker and business man, 


to explain the detailed working of the ter Meulen plan. 


THE FuTURE OUTLOOK FOR OuR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
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lnited perhaps, in present, 
particularly but, there 
no question as to the large part which our country must 
We have developed an enor- 
especially of manufac- 
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play in the world’s commerce. 
producing capacity, 
tured goods, and we must develop all the machinery neces- 
sary to sell successfully our products in the great markets 
of the world. We have passed from a debtor to a creditor 
nation. We have accumulated an abnormal stock of gold. 
We must, therefore, be willing to buy as well as to sell, and 
the most careful consideration should be given to the com- 
mercial policy of our Federal Goverment as it affects for- 
eign trade. 

The tariff question in the United States has unfortu- 
nately been subjected for many years to the biased consid- 
eration of political party organization. It is essentially a 
commercial or business question which should have the 
most unprejudiced study from business men. 

The United States, in the earlier days, when the extrac- 
tive or raw products industry was all important could, 
perhaps, afford the luxury or inconsistency of almost any 
kind of a tariff system which might not only have been 
illogical in itself but which also was radical and fre- 
quently changed with every change in political party domi- 
nance. But we have reached that stage in the development 
of our varied industries, and especially in the case of our 
manufactures, when we must devise a more consistent tar- 
iff policy which can be placed in operation and remain in 
effect for some time. It must take into consideration the 
fact that the United States is not and does not and cannot 
advantageously produce everything which it consumes. We 
must have a market for our rapidly increasing surplus pro- 
duction, especially that of our factories, and we can very 
advantageously exchange those products for others which 
we either cannot produce at all, or cannot economically pro- 
duce. But, of outstanding importance is the necessity for 
devising a tariff policy which will continue in operation for 
some time. 

Business during the past quarter of a century had no 
sooner adjusted itself to one tariff act when another one 
radically different was enacted and the process of readjust- 
ing business to the new conditions began. This vacillating 
and illogical policy must be stopped. If we deliberately cur- 
tail by prohibitive duties the ability of those nations now 
heavily indebted to us to sell goods in our markets, it is 
idle to expect an active and large sale of our goods in their 
markets. 


mous surplus 


The actual volume of domestic business, dependent upon 
imports and exports, is far greater than the statistics indi- 
cate. For every $1,000 of export business there results sev- 
eral thousand dollars of domestic transactions when con- 
sideration is taken of raw products, manufacturing, whole- 
saling and jobbing transactions, which result. We cannot 
follow the same tariff policy that we did when almost 90% 
of our sales to foreign countries were made up of raw ma- 
terials which could not be obtained elsewhere. 

Up to the period of the war, our investments abroad were 
relatively small. We had for many years been a capital 
absorbing market and a large volume of European capital 
was invested in our securities. But the war changed this 
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condition. With our exports of food and war supplies, we 
bought back our investments and in addition absorbed a 
large amount of gold. We have had a favorable balance of 
trade, that is, an excess of exports over imports. We have 
purchased back securities,joported large amounts of gold, 
and finally have loaned Europe many billions of dollars. 
This has enormously affected the fundamental basis of for- 
eign trade between the United States and the European 
countries. These nations do not have at present any large 
surplus of goods for export. They have no gold with which 
They owe the United States this large sum 
of money. It would seem, therefore, that the basis upon 
which we can proceed to resurrect our export trade with 
Europe is relatively simple. In the first place, before there 
can be an exchange of goods between the United States and 
Europe, or between Europe and other nations, raw products 
must be imported into Europe by which she will be able to 
her factories. Europe must be granted long- 
term credits in order that she can secure these products 
and create a surplus of goods for export. 

If we are to secure our share of the world’s commerce it 
will be necessary for us to develop machinery and acquire 
experience to conduct this trade. This means not only 


to buy imports. 


set to work 


banking and investment organization but also export agen- 


carrying trade—merchant marine—and, 
above all, a recognition that successful international trad- 
ing must, in final analysis, be an exchange in large part of 
products. 

The period since the close of the war brought into relief 
certain factors that appear as determining with respect to 
our foreign trade. The war acted as a stimulus, but pro- 
duced no change in the tendency manifest in our foreign 
trade prior to 1914. Even before the war our exports of 
manufactured products had reached a place of equal im- 
portance with that of raw materials. This gradual change 
which had been taking place in the character of our foreign 
trade made imperative changes in our methods of mer- 
chandising. American manufacturers, selling their prod- 
ucts in competition with those of foreigners who had at 
their disposal a highly trained, subsidized sales organiza- 
tion were faced with a situation radically different from our 
former trade problem when we were exporting primarily 
‘aw products. In addition to the sales problem there de 
veloped as a corollary to the changing character of our 
trade a financing problem. Not only were we faced with 
specialized sales competition, aided by foreign Governments, 
but also in many instances by a credit organization sup 
ported by powerful financial interests, closely allied in some 
instances with their Governments. The effects of the war 
upon the normal development of our foreign trade was un- 
fortunate in some respects in that temporary necessities 
and governmental credits placed this trade on a favored 
With a return of peace conditions we now find our- 
selves at a disadvantage through the lack of a wide knowl- 
edge of the habits and customs of other nations that is es 
sential in the development of foreign trade. 

The American exporter who received his training during 
the war period now finds in vogue methods that in many 
instances are new to him. In addition to the apparently 
changed methods of financing he finds keen competition de 
veloping both in respect to price and terms of credit. This 
situation can only be met satisfactorily through an intimate 
knowledge of the foreign trade methods of different coun- 
tries. As long as we continue to treat this trade as unim- 
portant, great improvement is not likely to develop. Amert- 
can banks can render valuable assistance in the essential 
educational work that must be carried on in this country. 
Every banker should have a working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of over-seas financing and the best methods of co- 
operating with foreign banks. 


cies, adequate 


basis. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 


One of the most important agencies now existing for the 
development of our greater participation in world com- 
merce is our unified Federal Reserve Banking System with 
the amendments made to the original act, especially those 
known as the Edge and Webb-Pomerene laws. 
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Even American bankers scarcely appreciate the strength 
uf this system as it has demonstrated itself during the war 
period. We are yet too close to this period to give full 
‘redit to its managers, though little sympathy is given by 
those most familiar with the workings of the Reserve banks 
‘o recent criticism. No banking system ever had such a 
rest applied to it as that of our Federal Reserve System 
luring the war, and in all important assentials it has splen- 
lidly acquitted itself. Whatever minor defects have ap- 
veared can be corrected on the basis of experience. But it 
s safe to predict that it will in all essentials stand both 
aS a basis of our domestic and foreign system of banking. 
[t is in the latter connection, that of foreign banking, 
where further development must be made if we are to se- 
eure and hold our share of the world commerce. 

The Edge Banking Corporation should be perfected as a 
basis of our foreign banking svstem, for no nation can do u 
great international trading business and depend upon the 
banks of other great international trading nations for their 
foreign banking 


and trade service. We are in position to 
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develop international banking machinery equal to that of 
any great commercial nation. 

The United States is a world power, political, social and 
economic. However attractive to our forefathers the po 
litical and economic isolation was, and however justified 
this policy may have been, and however appealing on senti- 
mental grounds it may now be to some of our people, the 
progress of events has made necessary the abandonment of 
such a policy. Progress in the realm of human efforts is 
but a larger comprehension of the possibilities for human 
service, whether considered from the viewpoint of idealism 
or from the viewpoint of ethical or business considerations. 
With these larger possibilities come larger obligations and 
greater duties. The people of the United States have con 
tributed much to world civilization in ideals and techno 
logical advances during the past century, and because of 
this splendid history of the past, it is safe to assert that our 
people will not default in their present and future obliga 
tions to human progress because of a narrow and selfish 
adherence to a gospel of restricted nationalism. 


Readjustment After the War—Past and Prospective 


By ALEXANDER D. Noyes, Fin ancial Editor, New York “Times,” 


fentlemen: 

Readjustment after the war is a pretty broad subject; 
one might almost say an utterly intangible subject. Itis a 
juestion, however, into which all other economic questions 
of the day are merged. The experience of the past year 
has taught us that it is not a problem of the former Euro- 
yean belligerents alone, and not a problem of Europe alone; 
but the vital question as it presents itself to the financial 
mind is the readjustment, the rehabilitation, the economic 
reconstruction of those half dozen European nations on 
whom fell the full shock and strain of the four years’ con- 
tHliect. 

Certainly no more difficult and baffling problem has been 
presented tg the financial mind in at least a century. In- 
deed, we may go much further back in such unpleasant com- 
parisons. It is literally true that never in all the world’s 
history have irredeemable paper currencies been inflated 
on such a scale as to-day, that never have government defi- 
cits and government floating debts been so great, that never 
has the currency of so many powerful nations been simul- 
‘raneously so far depreciated in terms of gold, and that never 
in history, therefore, has the problem of restoration of na- 
tional credit, resumption of gold payments and the bringing 
of international exchange to a normal basis been apparently 
so impossible of solution. In some respects, opinion on the 
question of economic rehabilitation is more doubtful and 
pessimistic now than at any moment since the signing of 
the armistice. We began again last summer to hear talk of 
a “ruined Europe,” of a “bankrupt world.” A good many 
serious financiers have gone so far as to say that they can 
see no hope of Europe’s economic reconstruction. 

It is because I personally hola an opihion altogether dif- 
ferent that I am discussing the subject. These judgments 
of the European situation, as I see it, are distorted by the 
vision which cannot see the forest because of the trees. 
They seem to me to embody not only the misreading of 
economic history, but the misunderstanding of the human 
element in economic progress and the ignoring of certain 
perfectly well-known facts in the European finance of this 
very past year. There is no banker and no business man 
who does not realize that the world stands to-day at one of 
the great turning-points of economic history. Even in the 
confusion of 1914 it was a frequent saying that the world 
which would emerge from the huge conflict would not be 
the same world as that which had suddenly been precipi- 
tated into it. 

That it would bea vastly altered world politically, the man- 
ner in which the war was provoked and the character of the 
very first campaigns made absolutely certain. Possibly the 
business community was slower in foreseeing that economic 


conditions would be confronted with an equally sweeping 
change. Nevertheless, thoughtful financiers even then held 
to the conviction that when peace should return, the finan 
cial machinery of 1915 would seem as far away, belonging 
as completely to another economic era, as the financial ma.- 
chinery of 1800 seemed to the European business men of 
1815 and the financial machinery of 1860 to the American 
business men of 1865. Everybody knows to-day that the ex- 
pectation has been absolutely fulfilled. History has been 
made with such amazing rapidity during the seven years 
since the war began that to most of us, when we think of the 
matter at all, 1913 and 1912 appear almost as remote from 
the present-day economic situation and economic problems 
as 1890 or 1873. 

Sut recognition that it would be a changed economic 
world which would emerge from the great war by no means 
assumed foreknowledge of what the new conditions would 
be or how the business world as we had known it would 
adapt itself to them. In those respects the war period was 
marked by a succession of utterly mistaken beliefs and er 
roneous predictions. I need only mention the belief, which 
powerfully influenced the markets when peace negotiations 
were discussed in 1915 and 1916, that the American grain 
trade would be demoralized by the huge mass of accumu- 
lated wheat which would move out from Russia to the out- 
side world as soon as the blockade of the Dardanelles was 
lifted, and that European labor at starvation wages, lower 
than the pre-war level, would be turned into competitive 
production as soon as the armies were disbanded, driving 
American producers out of the market. I mention these 
mistaken views and mistaken predictions of war-time be- 
cause the misconception of the facts which then existed did 
not stop with the ending of the war. We have no assur 
ance that it has stopped now. Perhaps there was never in 
history so complete and disastrous an illusion regarding an 
economic situation as that of 1919, an illusion which was 
fully shared by our own business community, and which was 
based on the assumption that there was no limit to the rise 
of prices and that an enormously increased trade with Eur. 
ope, Asia and South America would be conducted indefi- 
nitely on the basis of those prices and of a preposterous 
inflation of credit at American banks. 

The country and its banking interests know now, and 
very much to their cost, how completely the whole situa- 
tion was misjudged in 1919. But if the business community 
was totally wrong in its view of the world’s economic out- 
look when everyone was optimistic two years ago, how 
can we be sure that the almost unqualified pessimism that 
has prevailed more recently has any better justification? 
As a plain matter of fact, it has seemed to me that the judg. 
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ment of the situation which now finds voice so generally, 
like the judgment which was then expressed, is character- 
ized by absence both of historical perspective and of insight 
into the forces which make economic progress. 

First as to historical perspective. It is no secret to read- 
ers of history that there has always been precisely such 
a period of despondency and pessimism about the future af- 
ter every other great war. We are not hearing to-day the 
first prediction of a ruined and bankrupt world, and this is 
not by any means the first time that even the economists 
have proved that the war could not be paid for. But the 
predictions have never heretofore come true. On the con- 
trary, it is the strange testimony of history that after the 
period of recuperation, longer or shorter, as the case might 
be, even the belligerent nations turned out to have become 
richer and economically more powerful than ever before, 
the world’s trade larger than ever before, and prosperity 
and accumulated wealth greater than ever before. In this 
I am not giving theories or arguments, but well-known facts 
with which every one of you is familiar. 

These older prophecies of permanent economic ruin rested 
on two fallacies—tfirst, that trade could remain permanently 
in a state of paralysis when one community was able to 
produce something which another community wished to 
purchase; second, that neither interest nor principal could 
ever be paid on an unprecedently large war debt because 
the taxes and revenues of the pre-war period had been in- 
sufficient to pay it. England was dechared to be on the 
road to economic ruin half a dozen times and by her own 
economic writers, during the century of costly wars which 
ended with the Battle of Waterloo, and which raised the 
British public debt from £50,000,000 to £800,000,000. The 
total federal revenue of the United States in the fiscal year 
before the war was not one-third of what was required 
solely for interest on the public debt when the war was 
over. 

Nobody in 1861 would have admitted the possibility of 
the American people, without impoverishing themselves in 
the process, paying aggregate annual taxes twelve times 
greater than they then were. But the American people dia 
it and the lowest sum to which the annual tax revenue ever 
got after the Civil War was more than seven times that of 
1861. lIrance was declared to be economically ruined three 
times within the compass of two centuries. She had not 
only been depleted of men and treasure, by the eventually 
disastrous campaigns of Louis XIV, of Napoleon and of 
the Franco-Prussian War, on all three occasions she lost, 
like Germany, great portions of her national domain. On 
the two later occasions she had to pay an indemnity to the 
enemy which was as positively declared impossible to pay by 
the Keynses of that day as the German indemnity is asserted 
to be today. But the economic history of France after 1720 
and 1815 and 1871 is an open book to all of us. 

I am quite aware of the danger of historical analogy. 
Because an unprecedented economic burden proved to be 
bearable fifty or one hundred years ago, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a similar burden ten-fold or a hundred- 
fold greater will be bearable today. Somewhere there may 
be a breaking point. Germany was nearly a century in re- 
covering from the Thirty Years’ War, and the downfall of 
the Roman Empire was followed by six centuries of an in- 
dustrially paralyzed Europe. We cannot therefore say that 
such results are impossible. But if we ask why the results 
followed in the one case and not in the other, we shall come 
across one exceedingly interesting fact in the history of 
the last century—namely, that the producing power, the 
wealth-accumulating power and the tax-paying power in- 
creased after every great war faster even than the huge 
burdens which had been piled on the shoulders of pro- 
gressive nations. 

Indeed, I do not know why we need to go any further 
back than this very latest war to find the explanation. 
War debts of previously inconceivable magnitude were 
heaped up by the belligerent European States. jut was 
the rate of accumulation of public debt any more incon- 
ceivable than the rate of increase in the tax revenue actu- 
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ally paid by the people? The one would have been de- 
clared as impossible as the other by the sober financial 
judgment of July, 1914. 

It is a common remark, by those who take the wholly 
pessimistic view of the situation, that the lately belligerent 
European states have as yet made little serious effort and 
no real headway toward getting out of the deplorable eco- 
nomic situation in which they were left at the return of 
peace. The continuing public deficits, the continuing cur- 
rency infiation (notably in Central Europe), and the ex- 
treme depreciation at which those currencies now stand 
on the foreign exchange market are pointed to as proof of 
the assertion. Now as regards this argument, we must 
first remember that the similar period after the ending of 
all great wars was open to precisely the same 
tention. 

We are an impatient people, and nowhere more so than 
in matters of high finance. Few if any watchers of the sit- 
uation expected Europe to get on its economic feet in the 
first year after the German surrender, but when three years 
elapsed and the outward signs were more discouraging 
than they had been in 1919, it was human nature for the 
financial community to despair of any progress whatever. 
Yet surely we have no right to overlook the fact that it 
was seven years after 1815 before the Bank of England 
had resumed gold payments and its notes were quoted 
again at par. It was fourteen years after the ending of 
the American Civil War before the resumption of specie 
payments. Not only had our irredeemable paper currency 
been inflated further during that interval, but a strong 
political party was opposing any further return to gold 
values. More than four years after the surrender of Lee 
the American dollar was openly quoted at a depreciation 
14 per cent. greater than in April of 1865, and a wild specu- 
lation for the fall in the dollar and for the rise in every- 
thing else, exactly similar to what has lately been happen- 
ing in Germany, ended in the collapse which the markets 
long remembered as Black Friday of 1869. 

My point is simply that if in the case of two such nations 
as England and the United States, each destined at the time 
to a future career of unexampled financial prestige, the 
mere preliminaries of economic recovery from a great war 
were postponed for seven and fourteen years after the re- 
turn of peace, may it not be that we are unreasonable in 
our despair at the absence of spectacular recovery from 
a far greater war in less than three years after the ter- 
mination of hostilities? But we do not need to rest on this 
consideration. Let us inquire what, in a concrete way, 
had to be done to put economic Europe on its feet, what, 
if anything, has been done in the three years since the arm- 
istice, and what remains to be done. 

The three outstanding problems of belligerent Europe 
when it emerged from war were plain to everybody. The 
enormous public deficits had to be removed, the terrific 
adverse balances of foreign trade had to be reversed, and 
the wholly unheard-of inflation of the paper currencies had 
somehow to be corrected. Has anything been done already 
in these essential tasks? ‘The question of public deficits 
has been touched as a rule very ineffectively. England is 
a notable exception, for whereas in the fiscal year ending 
with March, 1919, her excess of public expenditure over 
public revenue was £1,690,000,000, in the fiscal year ending 
last March her Exchequer reported a surplus revenue of 
£230,000,000, applied to redemption of debt. But Contin- 
ental Europe presents a distinctly unfavorable show of 
progress. It has yet to begin to grapple with the problem. 

In the matter of foreign trade, the history of the period 
since the armistice has been peculiar. During 1919 and 
a good part of 1920, the dislocation of Europe’s producing 
industries and shortage of supplies led to such imports of 
foreign products that the foreign trade even of England 
showed in the calendar year 1919 an excess of imports 
amounting to £662,000,000, as against £783,000,000 at the 
maximum of war time and only £134,000,000 in 1915. 


con- 


France even increased its import balance during 1919 and 
But in the case of that nation a very extraordinary 


1920. 
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change has occurred in the present year. During the first 
six months of 1920 the surplus of imports into France had 
risen ‘to so huge a sum as 13,900,000,000 francs, whereas 
in the first half of 1920 exports actually exceeded imports 
—something which had not occurred in any previous year 
since 1875, when the French government was still paying 
the Prussian indemnity. This remarkable achievement has 
not been duplicated by any other European state, but in all 
of them some progress has been made this year in cutting 
down the portentous import balance, particularly in their 
trade with the United States. 

There remains the question of the currencies. In this 
matter we have two very distinct sets of action and policy 
since the war on which to base conclusions. It is natural 
that the attention of a market such as ours should be drawn 
primarily to countries in which utterly unprecedented paper 
inflation has continued ever since the war and up to the 
present day. Whether because of the reparations burden 
or because of unsound principles of finance, Germany has 
been a notorious sinner in this regard, and I think the bal- 
ance is at least even as between the two possible causes. 

At the end of the war Germany’s paper currency stood 
at 17,000.000,000 marks to which it had risen from 1,900.,- 
000,000 since July of 1914. From that 17,000,000,000 of 
irredeemable paper money circulating in November, 1918, the 
German currency has subsequently been increased to 81,- 
500,000,000 marks, or nearly five times over in three years. 
Certainly it is not to be wondered at that prices in Ger- 
many have increased to seventeen times what they were in 
1914 and that the mark has fallen on the foreign exchange 
market to a depreciation of 96 per cent. 

The Austrian paper currency, which should be worth 
20 1/3 cents, brings nine one hundredths of a cent on the 
present market. The Polish mark is practically worthless; 
its government has actually increased the country’s paper 
eurrency 150 per cent. from the huge volume already out- 
standing at the beginning of this present year, and it has 
more paper money in than the largest total 
ever reached by the French assignats in the wildest days 
of the French revolutionary printing presses. In 


circulation 


Russia 
at last we get to a country where a traveler literally has 
to devote a suitcase to carrying the paper money for his 
traveling expenses, 

Here is apparently economic chaos. It leads one group 
of opinion to conclude that these countries are economically 
ruined; and it leads another to question the possibility of 
economic rehabilitation in the world as a whole. It will 
not do, however, to accept either position without examin- 
ation. It is not probable that any of the countries which 
I have just mentioned will ever redeem its paper money at 


par. In one way or another it will have to be publicly 
repudiated. But to admit that fact is something very dif- 


ferent from asserting that their economic resources and 
their future economic power are crippled for all time. 
Does anyone seriously suppose that, if a sponge were 
passed over the paper obligations of revolutionary Russia 
—nominally valued now, I believe, in trillions—and if the 
present group of fanatics at Petrograd were replaced by u 
sane and intelligent Russia would not be one 
of the great economic powers of the modern world? Paper 
currencies have been canceled before this when they had 
been inflated to a point of intrinsic worthlessness, 


vyovernment, 


It isa 
strange perversity which has blinded so many people to the 
fact that these very states of ours, now in the American 
union, were almost the first of all to try the paper experi- 
ment of Germany and Poland and to repudiate the paper 
when it had sunk to nothing. We know their subsequent 
history under the sound money and the sound government 
of the Constitution. The 40,000,000,000 francs of paper 
money issued by revolutionary Trance was entirely repudi- 
ated, yet France, under the sound-money government of 
Napoleon less than ten years afterward, became the most 
powerful and prosperous nation of the European world. 

These facts only prove that the real wealth of a nation 
lies in its natural resources and the energy of its people 
and that a nation cannot be economically ruined so long 
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as it continues to possess these resources. But the facts do 
not prove that a government can resort to repudiation with- 
out forfeiting its rights to govern, and they do not in the 
least set a pattern whose imitation great European nations 
such as England, France and Italy can consider. 

What then are those nations doing with their inflated 
paper currency? In 1919 1920, nothing—in France, 
England and Italy the paper money issues increased largely 
during that period of after-war inflation. But with 1921 
a very notable change began. England, as might have been 
expected, was the first to take the matter in hand; it has 
moved but slowly, yet is gradually gaining control of its 
war-time currency notes. Irom the maximum of £368,200,- 
000 outstanding in December of 1920, this currency has 


and 


been reduced to £316,000,000, or nearly 15 per cent. But 
prescisely as France performed the astonishing feat of 


turning a 13,000,000,000 import trade balance into an ex- 
port balance of 400,000,000, so it is France again which 
has shown the world how a solvent government can han- 
dle an inflated currency if it has made up its mind to do so. 

The paper money issues of the Bank of France, which 
were 6,600,000,000 francs at the beginning of the war, got 
up to 39,600,000,000 in November, 1920. From that high 
figure the paper money has been reduced no less than 2,- 
700,000,000 francs within ten months. Considering how 
gradual the process of currency contraction always has 
been in the past, this is a very remarkable achievement. 
It has been effected in precisely the way which economic 
experience prescribes and it has been done with more 
courage than that with which even our own specie resump- 
tion of 1879 was effected. 

The legislation on behalf of that resumption had agreed 
to the issue of government bonds to purchase gold for a 
reserve against the currency, but it had refused to consent 
to a bond up the paper money. 
I’rance, recognizing that its inflated currency was largely 
put out to enable the government to meet its war-time defi- 
cit, has retired this 2,500,000.000 paper through selling 
long-term government bonds, using the proceeds to pay off 
the government’s debt to the Bank of France and calling 
in the paper issued against that debt. Is it either fair 
or correct to assert that Europe is making no headway in 
solving the problem of economic reconstruction when we 
have before our eyes so notable a chapter of financial his- 
tory as this? 

I have shown thus briefly what certain of the lately 
belligerent European nations have already accomplished. 
We have seen that others have accomplished nothing at 
all in the way of economic reconstruction; that, on the con- 
trary, they have plunged deeper and deeper ever since the 
armistice into the morass of unsound finance, paper infla- 
tion, misused credit and public deficits. But I have also 
tried to show that under similar circumstances, though on 
a smaller scale, nations have passed through exactly the 
same experience in former years and have emerged from 
that experience without the ruin of the inflated currency 
states and without a ruined world. How, then, is the pres. 
ent world to struggle out of its present dilemma if it is 
really going to emerge from it? 

It is always easier to argue what will not happen than 
to point out what will. It was not very difficult in 1915 to 
prove that the prevalent idea of a short war brought to a 
close by economic exhaustion had no sound basis, but a 
much more difficult undertaking to show how the final 
finance of the war would be effected and in what condition 
the belligerent nations would be left when the war was 
over. The governments had to feel their way during the 
war, to surmount each seemingly unsurmountable obstacle 
at it came in sight. They will have to feel their way to 
economic reconstruction hereafter. But there are at least 
some things which will have to be done and whose achieve- 
ment will really mark the path of return to normal eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Experienced banking opinion will probably agree that the 
process of economic recuperation will not be fully under 
way until the budgets of public expenditure in the greater 


issue designed to take 
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are at least approximately balanced; until 
is so far stimulated and their consumption 
as to ensure an equilibrium of exports and 


Kuropean states 
their production 
so far controlled 
imports; until the currencies of the larger states shall have 
been sufficiently reformed to make possible a reasonably 
stable foreign exchange market, at a much nearer approach 
to parity than today’s. Leal economic stability will pos- 
sibly have to wait until the Central European states come 
to their senses in the matter of the suicidal trade embar- 
goes which they have been imposing on one another. It 
may have to await some agreement on reduction in national 
armaments. It may have to be postponed until the inevita- 
ble day when, as a result either of the great famine or of 
an accumulation of other causes, the Red Terror in Russia 
goes the way of all previous dictatorships of mad fanatics. 
It may not be assured until experience shall have shown 
what Can pay on reparations 
how it shall be paid, and until Germany herself shall have 
adopted a sane and rational domestic financial program. 

Each of these achievements may the eyes of 
present-day financial observers to be on the very remote 
horizon of economic uncertainty. Yet history has its les- 
son in these regards also, and we are bound at least to 
consider the probabilities in the light of human nature and 
modern Civilization as tested in the past and in the light 
of the absolute necessity of these great changes if return 
to normal conditions of life is to be achieved. What Ameri- 
can financier, looking at the group of bankrupt and quar- 
relsome American states of 1786, nearly at war with one 
another and confronted internally with armed rebellion 
by disbanded Continental soldiers, could have imagined 
the American union of 1789, assuming the funded debt of 
the several states and entering its own great career of 
solvency and prestige? What European financier in the 
two or three years after the Battle of Waterloo, when Con- 
tinental Europe was outwardly insolvent and when even 
English trade was described as having fallen into the most 
grinding depression in the memory of living men, would 
have predicted the British foreign trade and the Contin- 
ental European markets of the nineteenth century? 

What Northern merchant or banker of 1866, surveying 
the devastated South, its repudiated paper, its social an- 
archy, its disfranchised governments controlled by North- 
ern troops of occupation, would have predicted the South 
of 1880 and 1900? What political economist, studying the 
economic plight of France in 1871, with its armies sur- 
rendered, its capital city seized by communists, its gov- 
ernment overtirown, its rich Rhine provinces torn away 
from it, a Prussian army encamped on its territory, and a 
war indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs, payable in cash 
within three years, imposed on it by the conqueror, would 
have ventured to picture a France which ten years later 
would turn out to be the largest foreign investor in British 


Germany account and 


seem to 


Our Free 


By JupGE CHARLES F. Moore. Counsel, 


When I told one of my friends in the East that your As- 
sociation was generous enough to bring me all the way to 
this convention, he said: “Well, that’s certainly fine so far 
as you are concernd, but it strikes me it’s carrying a joke 
too far.” 

He was probably right; but if your invitation was a mis- 


take, I have every reason to be thankful that you made 


it. 
In spite of the prolonged period of my earthly existence, 
this is my first visit to the Pacific Coast. 


has afforded me. Sometimes we are obliged to make sacri- 
fices and to endure great personal hardship in order to 
reach a coveted goal, as, for instance, is the case in going 
to Heaven; but that was not my experience on this trip. 
While even a short sojourn on the western border of the 








You can under- 
stand, therefore, how much of interest and pleasure the trip 
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Treasury bills and which in thirty years would be, next te 
England, the most important investor of its own capital in 
foreign countries of any market in the world? 

The conclusions, gentlemen, which I have tried in this 
imperfect way to set forth, have to do evidently with the 
more or distant future. They minimize the 
gravity and complexity of the problems which immediately 
surround the question of economic readjustment after the 


less cannot 


war. They give no excuse for relaxing the efforts of en- 
lightened financiers to resist with all their power the prog- 
ress of unsound economic policies in Europe, and to bridge 
over, by all the expedients of sound international finance, 
the and dis- 
tress. 


A good many more vears are likely to elapse before the 


unavoidable period of economic chaos 


greater part of Europe shall have emerged from the finan- 
cial aftermath of the great We do not know what 
new chapters of industrial distress and financial reaction 
we must pass through before the readjustment is effected. 
What we do know is that there is no short and easy road 
of return to sound conditions; that with nations whose 
wild inflation of currency and credit has brought them into 
their present state of economic chaos, the way out of it is 
through contraction, and that contraction brings its own 
financial hardship and distress. 

Nevertheless, we have the testimony of all modern his- 
tory to prove that eventually the world will be able to 
meet these problems and surmount them. It is the business 
of the banking community to keep in mind another lesson 
of history—that when the long and trying period of read- 
justment after a great war had at last been completed, the 
process of building up again the world’s accumulation of 
goods and capital has without exception led the way to a 
wholly unparalleled era of economic prosperity and prog- 
3ut for anything like this, Europe itself must prepare 
the way. 

When the new dawn of world-wide prosperity will come, 
I do not pretend to guess. What form the new prosperity 
will take, it is equally premature to predict. It Is the hope of 
every thoughtful financier that we shall live to see a better 
world than the world of pre-war days—a world better finan- 
cially and economically, as well as better politically, a world 
as free from unbridled tyranny of capital as from blind 
and destructive restraint on capital. All that is for the un- 
known future to determine. But the responsibility of the 
banking community, notably in this country of ours, which 
the war has placed in the forefront of international power 
and prestige and of economic usefulness in the work of 
readjustment, will be very great. It is largely in your hands. 
gentlemen, that the question will rest as to whether the 
foundations of the world’s new prosperity shall be built up 
on the constantly shifting sands of experiment or on the 
solid rock of sound finance. 


war. 


ress, 





Country 
Seaman Paper Co., New York. 


United States is ample to compensate a long and wearisome 
journey, happily the auspices under which I came were 
such as to make every mile of it a real joy. I came on 
the best train that could be provided. It was freighted with 
the best people that could be found; and it was my privil- 
ege to share the quarters of one of the best of the party. 
There was no disquieting incident from start to finish. 
The traveler by rail sometimes encounters preplexing and 
even irritating problems, and it frequently happens that the 
railway attendants do not render a great deal of assistance 
in solving them. I recall, to illustrate, an occasion when I 
went into the ticket office of a New York station to make 
a reservation to Washngton on the midnight train. When 


I finally succeeded in getting the attention of the ticket 
agent and told him my requirements, he said, “Do you want 
an upper or a lower?” 


I inquired the difference in cost. 
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Then he said, “Well, you understand the lower is higher 
than the upper on account of its being lower than the 
upper. I can give you the lower, if you are willing to pay 
higher; but if you don’t mind going higher it will be lower.” 
“Why.” I asked. “should the lower be than the 
upper?” “Because,” he replied. prefers the 
lower on account of If vou sleep in an 
upper you are obliged to get up when you go to bed and 
gec down when you get up. For that reason I would ad- 
vise you to take the lower; although, as I have already told 
you. the lower is higher than the upper on account of its 
being lower than the upper.” By that time I was so sea- 
sick that I canceled my engagement and abandoned the trip. 

The extent of the pilgrimage made by the bankers of the 
Eastern States in order that they might attend this con- 
vention may possibly in some quarters provoke comment 


higher 
“everybody 
its convenience. 


Similar to that once made by a disgruntled. shipper con- 
cerning our trans-continental railroads: which, he said, 
through the generosity of the government had been en- 
abled to cross the country; then, as each became prosper- 
ous and independent, it laid another 
crossed the country. 

Like many of you, no doubt, I have always been eager to 
make the acquaintance of the world as far as I could pos- 
sibly do so, but I have not had the opportunity to fully 
gratify the inclination. However, since I have lived many 
years in the East, have now with my own eyes looked upon 
the matchless panorama of the Pacific slope and have more 
or less traversed the broad stretch of wondrous mountains 
and plains that lies between, I shall henceforth be satisfied : 
for, while I may have seen a comparatively small portion 
of the world, nevertheless, I-have surely seen the best of it. 

It is well, perhaps. that America was discovered by ad- 
venturers who landed on our eastern shore and that the 
first settlers established themselves on that side of our 
country. It is conceivable that had they come first to Cali- 
fornia they might have been so well content with condi- 
tions here that none of them would have gone out to ex- 
plore the regions beyond until driven to it by the dire neces- 
sities arising out of an overcongested population. They 
might have tarried in this second Eden, as our first parents 
did in the other. until evicted by force. Pioneers might not 
have volunteered to cross the ranges of the Rockies or ven- 
ture into the uncharted wilderness east of the Mississippi. 
Chicago, St. Louis and the other great interior cities might 
still be nothing more than fortified outposts. and Broad- 
way might still be the trail of the original American Indi- 
ans instead of the Indians who now frequent it. 

Fate happily decreed it should be otherwise. A few rest- 
less souls of the old world launched their motor boats and 
after much buffeting and wrangling at last found their 
way to the Virginia coast. They steered into the mouth 
of an inviting river, up which they pursued their course 
until compelled to land to replenish their supply of gaso 
line. Thereupon a settlement was established which they 
called Jamestown, because, as they discovered, it was fo- 
eated on the James River. which stream took its name from 
Jesse James on of the habit it had of breaking 
into its banks. 

Reading the glowing accounts published in the American 
newspapers of the wonderful experiences of these first 
families of Virginia. a second excursion was planned and 
another party set out to join their friends at this popular 
Virginia resort, but, owing to their poor seamanship, they 
lost their way and landed at Plymouth Rock. Thus it ap- 
pears New England was settled not by design but by acci- 
dent. 

Discovery and exploration shortly became a popular pas- 


track and double- 


account 


time. Hendrick Hudson came over and discovered the 
Hudson River. which now serves as a highway between 


Albany and New York City, with Sing Sing intermediately 
located for the benefit of both places. Some years later 
Hudson discovered Hudson Bay the Hudson Strait. 
He seems to have had a mania for discovering water—a 
pursuit to which very few devote their attention in this 
generation. 


and 
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I may be all wrong, but somehow I have never had the 
same feeling of veneration for discoveries and 
that some avow. 


pioneers 
I recognize, of course, the boundless bene- 
fits that have accrued as a result of their enterprise, and 
I am not wholly ungrateful, but I cannot bring myself to 
believe that they were entirely unselfish in their efforts, 
or that with premeditation they deliberately set out to en- 
dure all manner of hardship that they might thereby estab- 
lish a better estate for all who should come after them. 
Indeed, I do not believe that they had us or our welfare in 
mind for a single moment. 

It is a familiar maxim that necessity is the mother of 
invention. Discovery is but another name for invention. 
Therefore almost every discovery is a member of old Mrs. 
Necessity’s large family. 

Search for new places is sometimes made for other rea- 
which likewise not always benevolent. When 
Columbus set out on his voyage which led ultimately to 
the discovery of America he was not in quest of a home for 
the oppressed. He did not know America was lost and 
was making no attempt to find it. His only purpose was 
to prove, what he had long contended, that the earth was 
round and that the eastern extremity of the old world 
might be reached by sailing west and entering the back 
door. Nor did he insist that the shape of the earth had 
any special significance. His only aim was to put himself 
in a position to say, “I told you so.” A man or a woman 
will go to infinite pains to triumph in a controversy. If 
Columbus had been content to wait that long trip wouldn't 
have been necessary. All of us who have encountered the 
sharp practices of the world know very well it isn’t square. 
jut sailing due west, as he did, there was no way for him 
to avoid the discovery of this continent. The Panama | 
Canal had not been constructed at that time, so that his 
boat had to run into land. I discovered the Rocky Moun- 
tains on this trip; but I take to myself no special credit, 


since I was unable to get around them or to sail above 
them. 


SOonS, are 


Then there are those who are led on by an overpowering 
wanderlust. Their eagerness to explore new regions im- 
pels them to tireless effort, without any real purpose in the 
endeavor. Witness the wasted energy and heroism of the 
many efforts that were made to reach the North Pole, the 
actual location of which is utterly meaningless to the 
world. The only object there could be in finding it is that 
it may the more readily be avoided. I sometimes think 
lor. Cook is to be commended for making a long-distance 
discovery and giving the pole absent treatment. 

Consider, too, the motive which prompted the early set- 
tlers of America to cross the Atlantic. I am greatly obliged. 
to them for coming; but again I insist it was not on your 
account or mine that they made the trip. I do not believe. 
for a moment that they set out on their perilous journey: 
with a fixed purpose to endure the privations of the wil- 
derness solely that the unborn generations might inherit 
the countless blessings of a new and better civilization. 
They came not so much for what they might obtain as for 
what they might escape. The inducement for their migra- 
tion lay not ahead of them but behind them. It is the 
record of history that they fled from other lands to Amer- 
ica, many to avoid persecution, not a few to avoid prosecu- 
tion. Since its very beginning, therefore, the United States 
of America has been known as the land of the free, because 
it was peopled by men and women eager to be free from 
the things they had to endure elsewhere. 

By some sort of sophistry we have persuaded ourselves 
that the craving for liberty is indulged only by men of lofty 
ideals and virtuous impulses. That is not necessarily true. 
If the yearning to be free is essentially a virtue, then the 
most virtuous people in the world are the inmates of our 
jails and penitentiaries; and the longer the term of their 
confinement the greater the measure of their virtue. There 


is a host of people who have no conception of liberty except 
as an escape from the clutches of the law. That may ac- 
count for the great desire of so many to go to Congress, 
the members of which are by the terms of the Constita- 
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tion “privileged from arrest during their attendance at the 
respective houses and in going to and re- 
But the 


that body affords immunity to a very small percentage of 


sessions of thelr 


turning from the same.” limited membership of 


those who need it. Many, therefore, who cannot go to Con- 
to Jail. 

the 
purpose it is 


ZressS DIUSE ZO 

When analyze human 
nature and human that ever 
the world began the life of the frontier—the pioneer ex- 


one takes pain to carefully 


manifest since 


and even sought aS a means 


to effect deliverance from the restraints and limitations of 


istence—has been welcomed 


a well-establshed civilization. Countless ventures have 
been made into solitary and untried places not because men 
want to be alone, for we are sociable creatures by nature, 
and, all else being equal, we are disposed to group ourselves 
together. But this very grouping of people, whereby the 
density of population is increased, of necessity curtails the 
liberty of the individual; and it is against this which we 
revolt and to escape which we flee from the multitude. 
There are men in this audience, I have not doubt, that 
could not be induced to live anywhere permanently except 
in the crowded city; yet when they take their vacations and 
seek their rest we find them going into the heart of the 
wilderness. Why is it so? They can have infinitely more 
comfort in their own well-appointed and orderly homes, 
better food to eat, better beds upon which to sleep, better 
and kind. Sut 
they leave these things behind them because they want to 
get away. from restraint. They want to be free from the 
constant interruptions of the They want to be 
where they will not be halted at every turn by the uplifted 
hand of the traffic cop or hurried along by his command to 
They are weary of following the directions 


service accommodations of almost every 


crowd. 


“step lively.” 
of sign-boards 
grass.” They seek relief even from the unwritten laws of 


and heeding the warnings to “keep off the 


econventionality and rejoice, like so many children, to get 
out of their Sunday clothes and play in the dirt, 

America was settled and her population has been re- 
eruited throughout the subsequent generations of her ex- 
istence by refugees seeking to escape intolerable conditions 
in the countries from which they emigrated; and that is 
why this has come to be known the world over as a free 
country. But this very assembling of the oppressed multi- 
tudes has gradually diminished the measure of our liberty, 
until now the United States is a free country in the sense 
that the National Museum is free 
admission. 

There is no such thing as absolute freedom anywhere. 
Human nature has its own inherent limitations that hedge 
it about and restrain its activities. The nearest approach 
to freedom is found in the solitary existence of the man 
who makes his habitation in the untrodden wilderness far 
beyond the confines of civilization. Adam was a free man 
for a little while, with none to say him nay: but when it 
was fonnd, as it is written, that it “was not good for man 
to be alone” and Eve was created to share his life his free- 
dlom vanished, 
ure of freedom 
island until Friday came ashore. ‘The nearest approach to 
a free people recorded in is found in the unfet- 
tered life of the American Indians before the handcuffs of 
civilization were fastened upon them. 

When we consider the human family as a whole, strange 


because we charge no 


Robinson Crusoe enjoyed an unusual meas- 
in the silence and solitude of his sea-girt 


history 


and paradoxical as it may seem, the only way to increase 
liberty is to diminish it. In other words, the freedom of 
the whole people can be preserved only by the curtailment 
of individual freedom. 

Society cannot long exist without and the 
orderly administration of its affairs; and that is govern- 
ment. When two or more people undertake to live together 
. there must be either concession or contention, as has been 
demonstrated again and again within our own homes. Two 
locomotives cannot pass each other on the same track. 
That experiment has been tried too often without success. 
One or the other must take the siding, else one or both 
must go into the ditch. That is why we have general man- 


regulation 
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agers and superintendents and train despatchers, conduc 
tors, brakemen and flagmen. That is why we have traffie 
regulations and They all restrict the free- 


dom of movement, but make it possible to keep moving. 


issue orders. 
J;.very law on our statute books is in a sense a restriction 
of personal liberty, but it is supposed at least to be there in 
the interest of universal freedom. The authorities tell us 
that laws are of two general classes, written and unwrit- 
An unwritten law is a principle so manifestly right 
that it is universally recognized, though it may not always 
A written law is an enactment of a legislative 
body which may or may not be right. 
ten because they are unspeakable. 
Has it ever occurred to you that if all men were honest 
and upright and virtuous we would have only the unwritten 
code and there would be no need for courts and jails to 
guarantee the enforcement of the law? The trouble is we 
all have to be cumbered with a lot of mandatory and pro- 
hibitive statutes because some people cannot be trusted. I 
am denied privileges, as you are denied privileges, because 
there are some who abuse them. Just because one or two 
of them may be vicious, not a dog in the whole town is per- 
mitted ot run at large without a muzzle. So the kindliest 
collie, though he may be old and rheumatic and toothless, 
must be put in low-bred cur hasn’t 
enough sense to attend to his own business. The same is 
true of people. I am not permitted to rest my foot on the 
brass rail while I enjoy a social glass with a friend just 
One 
Because some of our people are selfish 


ren. 


be observed. 


Some laws are writ- 


irons because some 


because some of you cannot be sociable in moderation. 
evil begets another. 
and vicious we must all be subjected to the annoying re- 
straints of courtless laws, which are frequently conceived in 
ignorance and administered with 


sut in spite of the inconvenience to which we may be 


arrogance, 


subjected and the unreasonableness of the restraints placed 
upon us by the law of the land, 
stand that it is far better to endure them all than it is to 
permit every man to choose his own course without let or 
it is better to give 
up some of the personal liberties to which we are entitled 
rather than abandon all authority and leave ourselves at 
the merey of the passionate mob. 

One serious difficulty is that few of us are willing to ac- 
cord to others the same measure of freedom we want for 
It has always been so. One of the things that 
induced the coming of the Pilgrim Fathers to this country 
was their desire to escape religious persecution. They were 
hunting for a place where they might worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences. But no sooner 
had they found such place than they themselves became 
intolerant and insisted that no one should worship God at 
all except in the manner they prescribed. 


we have come to under- 


hindrance, for we must recognize that 


ourselves, 


It is a strange 
thing that in all ages the wisest and best appear to have 
unable to piety bigotry. 
Even in the year of our Lord 1921 some are so blinded and 


been discriminate between and 
embittered by sectarian pride that they had rather see the 
world eternally lost than to have it saved by any method 
other than their own patented process. From the standpoint 
of theaverage churchman the world is divided into two class- 
heathen. 

that our 
good thing for 
Laws. 
you know, are always made for other people; never with 
any thought that they should be applied to who 
make them. The early settlers of America first gave their 
attention to restricting the freedom of the Indians; then 
when that work was well under way they proceeded to re- 
strain each other. In the latter direction the work was 
begun with commendable wisdom and so continued for 
many generations. 

The first definte political act of their own which was of 
vital and far-reaching importance was the issuance of a 
Declaration of Independence. Its purpose was to serve 
notice on all the world that it was America’s intention there- 
after to be free, and the world so understood it at the con- 


es, those who subscribe to my creed and the 

Nor was it very long after their arrival here 
forefathers began to feel that liberty was a 
themselves but entirely too good for other people. 


those 

















cluBion discussion 


George 


of a joint between King George and 
Washington. I share the veneration all worthy 
Americans have for that great product of Jefferson’s gifted 
pen, but, with all due deference, I am nevertheless com- 
pelled to express the opinion that if the declaration was 
correct in its every statement, then conditions have mater- 
ially changed since it was written. It is alleged at the out- 
set that “all men are created equal.” It may have been 
so in the early days, but my observation teaches me that if 
all men are created equal in this generation then some of 
them are badly damaged in the handling after their cre- 
ation. I do not know a community in which all the people 
are equal in any sense. They are not only not equal to each 
other, but many of them are not equal to anything. 

It is also that men are endowed with certain 
among which are included “life, liberty 


asserted 
“inalienable rights,” 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 
been alienated in the sense that one would expatriate him- 


These rights may not have 
self, or in the manner in which he would alienate a piece 
of real estate by executing a deed of conveyance, but in 
rights have from us in a 
The pursuit of happiness is not a free-for- 


some way these gotten away 


marked degree. 


all race in every instance. Some chase it With reckless 
abandon and get away with it, while others cannot run 
across the street hunting happiness without getting into 


trouble, 
Jefferson also had a good deal to say about government 


being based on the consent of the governed, but we all know 


very well that no one ever consents to be governed at all. 
except the man who in a sober moment contracts a second 
marriage, , 

When was found the Declaration of Independencé 


That 
domination: 


worked all right the colonists went a step further. 


document was intended to rid us of 
after that if 


the fundamental ] 


foreign 
was planned to form a government of our own, 


rinciples of which were embodied in that 


other great instrument known as the Constitution. We 
hear a great deal about the Constitution. which still nom- 
inally remains in foree. It has been amended in the man- 


ner provided no less than eighteen itmes, to say nothing of 
the amendments effected by judicial interpretation and by 
the common consent of the people. We have never once 


wavered in our avowed allegiance to its principles. In 
every political campa’gn the candidates of all parties go 
before the people and pledge themselves to defend it against 
all comers, although few of them have ever made its ac- 


quaintance and few would recognize it if they should meet 


it face to face. When the election is over and the success 
ful contestants are inducted into office they lay their hands 
on the Holy Bible 
stitution, although many of them do not even properly sup 
port their families. 


and solemnly swear to support the Con 


If vou will go to Washington vear after 
vear and acquant yourself with that unselfish group of men 
who that 

ional capitol to support the 


in the 


if the Constitution is 


are so willing to neglect their own affairs they 


Inav sit dav after day in the nat 


Constitution you will or later be 
that 
vy on that bunch for its support then it must 
he able to subsist 

The 
continuously preached the doctrine of freedom and personal 
liberty that we 


Sooner cont rimmed 


conviction that has come to me. 


dependent sole} 
on very little nourishment. 
great trouble with most of us is that we have so 
are prone to think too much about our own 
benefits little 


We are so busy exercising personal pri- 


enjoyment of these and too about sharing 


them with others. 
vileges and demanding our personal 
little for the 


rights that we have 
time 


discharge of our personal obligations, 
Citizenship in a free country is a contract containing mu- 
tual and reciprocal covenants. The individual’s claim for 


the protection of his government is conditioned upon a 
faithful performance of a clearly defined service. When 
no principle is involved it is not always expedient to con- 
tend even for all that belongs to us; better once in a while 
to make concession than to insist upon the exercise of a 
right that may get us into trouble. This may be illustrated 
by an epitaph reciting just such a case: 
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Here lies the body of William. Jay, 

Who died maintaining his right-of-way. 

He was right—dead right—-as he sped along; 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong. 


We have so widely advertised the-quantity and quality of 
American freedmom that people gravitate here from all 
quarters of the globe for the benefits they may obtain with- 
out any thought whatever of giving anything in return. I 
sincerely wish the naturalization of the foreign-born citi- 
zen could be made more serious and impressive. He should 
be given to understand that his induction into American 
citizenship is not so much taking off the bridle as it is put- 
ting on the harness. 

We refer to the state as a commonwealth, and the term 
is used advisedly. I wonder how many of us have stopped 
to consider its full meaning. The state properly organized 
and wealth of and de- 
fensive strength resulting from the accumulated contribnu- 


maintained becomes a offensive 
tions made thereto by the individual members of society. 
It is a wealth of common creation for the common good, 
the right of the indivdual to draw upon which is dependent 
upon the deposit of his share. Yet I am persuaded a Care- 
ful examination and auditing would demonstrate that the 
citizenship account of very many of us has been overdrawn 
and the balance written in red ink. 

The time is at hand when it is imperative that the people 
of this country should give serious thought to the present 
and future requirements if they crave the survival of the 
institutions which have made and kept their country free. 
The political world is aflame. We need to determine forth- 
whether we are amply protected or adequately in- 

The fact that the intense heat of the conflagration 
from 


with 
sured, 


is yet a long way us does not mean that we are not 


imperiled. 

A frightful storm of unbridled and unregenerate human 
the earth, 
leaving in the wake of the ebbing and flowing tides of war 


passion has swept over the greater portion of 


one broad expanse of waste and desolation. ‘Thrones have 
tottered, governments have fallen and the very foundations 
The of dis 
and the threaten’ngs of revolution are audible ana 


of civilization have been shaken. mutter 


r\«erqe 
ihines 


eontent 


fill us with dire forebodings. The world’s social structure 
bears evidence of possible cleavage and disintegration.  !t 
is for us to devote ourselves to the task of welding it to 


vether and preserving its integrity. 

Peoples of the earth who have been driven to desperation 
hv ceaseless oppression, suddenly released from. political 
bondage, have obtained a freedom with which thev are un 
acquainted, and 


without abuse. 


many of them are ill-prepared to enjoy it 
Drunken with the fermented spirit of theil 
new-found liberty, they are defying the restraints of organ- 
ized constituted 


America 


, . , " : . 4 " nila . 
yovernment and scorning the demands of 


authority. It is in a large measure the work of 


to redeem the world from ifs prolonged aL ia] delirium. to 


tranquilize the frantic nations and teach them hy precept 


and example that there can he liberty 
that 


notential 


no enduring peace or 


is not safeguarded by the orderly administration of a 


rovernment. 
America 


has long been looked the world’s ideal 


Shall we not 


upon as 
democracy. make it so and keep it so in fact? 


May we not indeed become a fixed star in the constellation 


of the nations, perpetually filling the heavens with the 
kindly light of a wisely tempered liberty, by the guidance 
of which all may henceforth move fearlessly on in the 


orbits they were ordained to pursue 

And let us keep in remembrance the everlasting truth re 
corded centuries ago, that “righteousness exalteth a nation” 
and that without it we cannot endure. All the fortified de 
fenses, iron-clad battleships and armament the vast wealth 
of this country can provide cannot afford us protection if 
we forsake the principles of uprightress upon which we 
were first establshed. 


God of our 
Lord of 


fathers. known of old 
our far-flung battle-line 


Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest 


we forget—lest we forget! 
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The tumult and the shouting dies 
The Captains and the Kings depart 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice. 

And humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
Far-called, our navies melt away— 

On doon and headland sinks the fire 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
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If, drunk with sight of power, we 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe 
Such boastings as the 


breeds 


pUSe 
Gentiles use, 

Or lesser without the law 
Lord, God of Hosts, be 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


with us vet 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube or iron 
All valiant dust that 
And guarding 
For frantic boast 
Thy mercy on Thy 


shard 
builds oni 
calls not Thee 

and foolish word, 


People, Lord! 


Our Situation Today—A Country-Wide Economic Survey 


By JouHn S. Drum, President of the American 


Last Spring, when | gathered the opinions of bankers and 
business men throughout the country and consolidated the 
information received in the Economic Survey that was re 
ported to the Executive Council, the nation’s business had 
just experienced a rapid fall from the height of war-time 
activity. 

The countries that for six years had eager 
kets of American products of all kinds had reached the 
point at which they could no longer consume and pay for 
our excess production. 


been mar 


Costs of production had mounted 
steadily for vears, and at length had become so high thai 
they could not be absorbed by foreign consumers; foreign 
countries, which had debts and destroyed 
great wealth, simply did not have the means to pay. 

The sudden decline of foreign demand inevitably resulted 
in a reduction of the prices of our products, regardless of 
what the cost of producing them had been. 


created great 


This reduction 
in values did not uniformly affect all products, and brought 
about a reduction in domestic purchasing power that re- 
sulted in decreased consumption, a reduction of the output 
of manufactured goods, and unemployment. 

The debt-making period had ended and the debt-paying 
period had Changed 
sary a readjustment of the 
readjustment had started. 

In many quarters, 
resist the readjustment. There 
was a natural unwillingness to take losses. and men were 
unwilling to give up favored positions that had come to 
them through the flush of war-time prosperity. 

Systems of taxation devised to meet war conditions, but 
obstructive of 


had made 


entire economic 


begun. conditions neces- 


machine, and 


there 
toward 


naturally, 
working 


was a tendency to 


forces 


business in normal times, were in affect. 
Great industries were operating under restrictions and reg 
ulations that the had found it 
impose for the successful conduct of the war. 


Business, in 


Government necessary ty 


short, was out of joint, and 
plated its condition with uncertainty. 
for the facts. 


It was with the idea of getting at the facts, of getting a 


men contem 


They were groping 


true picture of conditions in this country today, that this 
second survey was undertaken. I sought the opinions of 
the bankers and men representative of the industries of the 
country, and the information these men possessed by reason 
of their close contact with the nation’s More 
than one thousand bankers and others replied to the ques- 
tionnaires sent out and, in addition to reporting the progress 
of readjustment, discussed the situation in their communi- 
ties. : 

This picture of our situation is prepared from these re- 
ports. They from the ranges of New Mexico and 
Wyoming and Texas, from the mines of Montana and Ari- 
zona and Utah, from the coal mining regions of Pennsy}- 
vania and West Virginia and Ohio, from the industrial cen- 
tres in New York and Pennsylvania and New 
from the tier of industrial and agricultural and 
States extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes, from the cotton regions of the South, from the creat 
grain States of the Middle West, from the forests of the 
Northwest—-from every part of the country. 


business. 


come 


England, 
mining 
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Pik VouuMe or MANUFACTURING. 


The output of finished goods throughout the country ts 
considerably smaller than it was a year ago, and measur- 
ably than it Although pro 
pro 
vressively throughout the year, our reports show there has 
been a slight increase in the output of some manufactured 
the last few months. This increase has been 
most noticeable in industries devoted to the production of 
articles of food and clothing, and is commonly 
ascribed in reports received in this survey to two causes: 

l‘irst, the gradual depletion of surplus stocks of these 
<oods that had accumulated a year ago: 

second, 


sinaller Was SIX months ago. 


duction as measured by employment has decreased 


products in 
essential 
and 


the demand for them. 
Whatever slight increase in the output of finished goods 


a seasonal increase in 
ais a Whole has taken place has not been shared by iron 
and steel products, heavy machinery and farm implements, 
if production of these commodities in the country as a whole 
is considered as a unit. 
The reasons commonly given by the men whose reports 
tiake up this survey for the steady decline in the output 
of these articles throughout the year are: 

l'irst, 
tion; 


comparative stagnation of activity in construc 
Second, delay in railroad repair and replacement work: 
Third, comparatively small reduction in the prices of iron 
and steel and their products: and 
l‘ourth, lessened purchases of new equipment 


plies by farmers. 


and sup 


SURPLUS STOCKS REDUCED. 


Taking the country as a whole and considering all classes 
of finished goods there is a surplus of manufactured com. 
modities in the hands of the producers, 
been reduced gradually 


These surplus 
throughout the year 
as replacements have become increasingly necessary. 


stocks have 
and 
more rapidly in the last six months. In many industria! 
centres manufacturers are limiting production to orders re. 
ceived. This is reported to be due partly to the inability 
to obtain credit to carry surplus stocks and partly to un 
certainty caused by fluctuations in the prices of raw ma- 
terials. 
Cost OF MANUFACTURING. 

A progressive decline in the costs of manufacturing has 
taken place during the year. In industry as a whole, the 
costs of materials, labor and construction have declined in 
the order named. 

The larger part of the drop in the cost of materials took 
place during the first six months of the vear. Recently this 
decline has been checked and prices have steadied. The 
recent revival in the clothing industry in New York pre- 
sents a good example of the effects of reduced production. 
When activity in the clothing industry declined produr- 
tion of wool textiles was decreased accordingly. When the 
demand for clothing sharply increased a short time ago, and 
manufacturing took an upward turn, a shortage of woolen 
cloth soon developed. The price of woolen textiles in- 
creased, but clothing manufacturers. unable to get cloth 
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found themselves after long period of reduced activity in 
a position where they were unable to fill orders. 

The reduction in the cost of labor, reports considered in 

this survey show, has been due to two causes: 
First, reduced wages or longer hours for the same wages; 
and x 
Second, increased efficiency. 
WAGES. 

In industry as a whole the greater part of the wage re- 
duction has occurred in the last six months. Wage reduc- 
tions in many instances have been effected by the voluntary 
acceptance by labor of decreased rates of pay or longer 
hours of work. In other instances labor has returned to 
work after trying by strikes to resist wage cuts, and in still 
others manufacturers have shut down their plants and then 
opened them again, re-employing part of tueir forces at re- 
duced wages. 

Increased efficiency of labor has been the natural result 
of unemployment on a large scale. Competition for em- 
ployment, largely eliminated during the war and for eight- 
een months after the armistice, has been restored during 
the last year, and particularly in the last six months, and 
in many industries in which wage reductions have been 
slight the cost of labor: has been decreased by reason of 
greater efficiency and a greater volume of per man produc- 
tion. 

Reports received in this survey are that notable excep- 
tions to the common reduction of the cost of labor are 
apparent in three great industries—railroading, coal mining 
and the building trades. Railroad wage scales still are 
fixed by the Railroad Labor Board, a Government agency, 
and the continued enforcement of shop rules made during 
the period of Government control have made difficult an 
increase in the efficiency of skilled railroad labor. These 
shop rules have compelled the use of a number of men for 
work that could be performed by one. Besides increasing 
costs by causing much lost motion, these rules, in effect, 
limit the work a man is permitted to do, and in many cases 
force payment for work that actually is not done. 

In the coal mines wages are fixed by agreements that will 
not expire until next spring, and are kept at war levels, 
while wages in metal mining have come down. There have 
been some slight reductions in the wages of skilled laborers 
in the building trades, but in most cases these have been 
made only after costly strikes that have offset to a great 
degree any reduction in cost that might have accrued from 
reduced wages. The efficiency of men in the building trades 
in the country as a whole has not increased, although there 
are exceptions to this. 

In neither railroading, coal mining nor the building trades 
have the hours of work been increased. 

The decreased price of lumber and some other building 
materials, however, has been responsible for some slight 
decline in construction costs. 

TAXATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 

Taxation in the industrial sections has either increased 
or remained stationary during the year; in no case is a 
decrease reported. Increased taxation is due largely to 
greater State, county and municipal levies. 

On the whole, reports received in this survey attribute 


no part of the reduction in the costs of production to any 


decrease in the cost of transportation. Freight rates, of 
course, follow the decisions of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission and none but minor changes have taken place 
since increased rates were made effective in August, 1920. 


PRICES OF FINISHED GOoDs. 


Wholesale prices of manufactured goods have decreased 
steadily throughout the year. Food products, which de- 
clined more rapidly than most other finished goods in the 
early part of the year, have dropped in price at a less rapid 
rate during the last six months, and recently the fall has 
been checked altogether, and there has been a slight up- 
ward turn in some food products. Considering manufac- 
tured goods as a whole, however, the price decline has been 
uniform and progressive from month to month. 
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Retail prices on the whole also have declined steadily 
throughout the year, although not in the same proportion 
as wholesale prices. Costs of transportation and selling, 
entering into retailing to a greater extent than into manu- 
facturing and wholesaling, undoubtedly have been factors 
in causing the disparity between the decline of wholesale 
and retail prices. 


ILLUMBER AND METALS. 


Natural products, such as lumber and metals, whose out- 
put may be regulated at the will of the producer, are pro- 
duced in smaller quantities to-day than they were a year 
ago and in smaller quantities than six months ago. Reports 
in this survey attribute this decrease in production to: 

First, lack of demand; 

Second, prices so low as to make production at prevailing 
costs and prevailing freight rates unprofitable; and 

Third, the existence of large surplus stocks that have 
been reduced at a very slow rate during the year. 

Inactivity in construction at home and a decided fall 
in the foreign demand have greatly reduced the consump- 
tion of copper, lead, iron and lumber. At the peak of 
war-time and post-war activity all these metals and lum- 
ber were produced in great quantities,-and when the de- 
mand slackened miners and lumber producers found them- 
selves overstocked. The metals had been mined and the 
lumber had been cut at peak costs of labor and materials, 
and consequently when demand fell off and prices declined 
it was impossible to sell these stocks except at prices that 
would not net a profitable return over the costs of pro- 
duction. 

In view of these conditions continued production was of 
course out of the question, and last year many mines and 
lumber mills were shut down altogether, while the output 
of those that remained in operation was greatly reduced. 
During the year the surplus stocks of metals and lumber 


‘have been gradually cut down, but they remain abnormally 


arge. 

In the last few months an increasing Oriental demand 
has operated to increase production in the lumber district 
in the Pacific Northwest, but the output of lumber in the 
Southeast remains low. Copper and zine production is 
very low. 

Labor costs in the metal mines and in the lumber indus- 
try have been reduced in the last year and in the last six 
months, according to our reports. Asin the manufacturing 
industries, this has been due to competition for work re- 
sulting from unemployment, and to the consequent reduc- 
tion in wages and increase of efficiency. Costs of machinery 
and supplies used in metal mining and lumber producing 
have declined during the year, but not as much as the costs 
of labor. Transportation costs and taxation, of course, re- 
main high. 

The prices received by producers for metals and lumber, 
while considerably lower than they were in 1920, have 
not declined greatly in the last six months. Retail prices 
of lumber, however, have declined more rapidly in the last 
six months than in the preceding half year. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Except for a very much smaller output of cotton result- 
ing from a great reduction in acreage, and eliminating from 
consideration the effects of climatic conditions, the pro- 
duction of agricultural products is as great as it was last 
year. Our reports are that surplus stocks that existed after 
the harvest last autumn have been gradually decreased 
throughout the year, but the new harvest, of course, pro- 
duces another surplus. 

The great carry-over of cotton has been steadily re- 
duced, and the quickened demand that has developed quite 
recently indicates reduction at a more rapid rate from 
now on. 

The sustained output of agricultural products does not 
find a parallel in the livestock industry. Low prices and 
curtailed markets for cattle, hogs, sheep and wool have 
operated to decrease activity in breeding and fattening 
livestock. Reports received in this survey are that in a 
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large number of cases the reduction in values and the diffi- 
eulty of obtaining adequate credit to finance their opera- 
tions have forced livestock men to sell their cattle for 
slaughter, breeding herds along with the rest. In some 
ranging States this condition has been an important factor 
in causing the accumulation of surplus stocks of hay and 
other feed. The $50,000,000 livestock pool and the Agri- 
cultural Relief Bill were largely designed to remedy these 
conditions. 

Labor costs in agriculture and stock-raising have de- 
clined steadily throughout the year, more rapidly in the 
last six months than in the first. Comparatively little of 
this reduction had taken place at the time crops were 
planted, but the steady and material decline in the costs 
of labor for cultivating and harvesting have effected a 

reduction in agricultural costs as a whole. 

larm implements and supplies have not declined in cost 
at a rate comparable to the reduction in labor costs, and 
whatever reduction in these items has taken place has come 
in the last six months. Transportation costs have not been 
reduced, 

While the prices received by farmers and ranchers for 
agricultural products and livestock have, of course, fallen 
greatly in the last year, the decline in the last few months 
has not been appreciable, and common opinion is that 
natural products on the whole have dropped about as far 
as thev are going to drop, and in some cases are tending 
to rebound. Retail prices of these basic products and of 
commodities manufactured from them have fallen steadily 
in the last year and in the last six months, but the rate 
of decline has not been commensurate with that of the 
prices paid to the farmers. 

CREDITS. 

Throughout the country the demand for short-time credits 
has decreased in the last year and in the last six months. 
This lessened demand is ascribed in reports received in this 
survey to two causes: 

First, the lessened volume of business: and 

second, the increase in the value of the dollar. 

The volume of credits carried by the banks of the coun- 
try, both liquid and non-liquid, still is greater than normal, 
but has declined steadily during the last vear and during 
the last six months. The volume of “frozen credits” in the 
country aS a whole has decreased substantially in the last 
six months, although the reduction in agricultural, metal 
mining and livestock regions has not been as great as that 
in the industrial districts, and “frozen credits” growing out 
of export loans have been reduced very little. 

Credits that remain non-liquid consist chiefly of those 
extended before 1920 and believed, at the time they were 
extended, to be liquid. Sharp depressions in some lines, 
however, have “frozen” credits that were extended this year. 

Kixports of finished goods, taken as a whole, have de- 
clined steadily throughout the year. Very recently ex- 
ports of cotton and certain other agricultural products have 
taken an upward turn. 

THE NATION'S BUSINESS. 

That is the picture of our situation to-day, drawn along 
national lines. To take the place of the chart that accom- 
panied the first Peonomic Survey, I have prepared and 
appended to this report brief summaries of conditions in 
each of the States from which reports were received. 
Broadly, this is what the reports show: 

In the great cotton States of the South, in the agrieul- 
tural States of the Middle West and the West. in the West- 
ern mining and cattle-raising States, in the lumber produc- 
ing regions of the Northwest and the Southeast. there has 
been a great reduction in buying power consequent upon a 
Slackened demand for natural products and a_ reduction 
in their value without a commensurate decrease in the prices 
of finished goods. 

In the industrial regions of New England, the Middle 
Atlantic States and the tier of States extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River 
there has been a reduction of production consequent upon 


reduced foreign purchasing and reduced buying by pro 
ducers of natural products at home. 

This reduction in the output of manufactured goods in 
the industrial centres has thrown millions of men out of 
employment and consequently has operated to reduce fur- 
ther the national buying power. Thus increased consump- 
tion of natural products is prevented, increased purchasing 
by producers of natural products is prevented, increased 
production of finished goods is prevented, increased employ- 
ment of labor is prevented, and the circle revolves. 

Jones, the farmer, millions strong, is not getting enough 
for his crops to enable him to buy the farm implements 
and clothes and shoes and other f nished goods that he 
and his family need and normally consume. srown, the 
cattle man, and Smith, the miner, are in the same fix. 
Green, the manufacturer, cannot sell the quantity of goods 
he normally produces, so he has cut down production. And 
White, the laborer, is out of work and cannot buy either 
the farm products or the finished goods that he and his 
family normally use. 

CHANGED PROBLEMS. 

What has caused this situation? To understand it clearly 
it is well to consider briefly the development of production 
and consumption and marketing in the United States since 
the nation's birth. 

We have a country that in one hundred and fifty years 
has spread from thirteen colonies crowded together on the 
Atlantic seaboard until now it stretches broadly across a 
great continent possessed of great natural wealth, a highly 
developed industrial structure, and one hundred and five 
millions of highly intelligent people. 

Steadily for one hundred and fifty years the United 
States has expanded, territorially, industrially, economic- 
ally. Except for the South in the years after the Civil 
War, every part of the country has developed steadily. 
increasing its productivity, increasing its marketing facili- 
ties, increasing its common prosperity from year to year. 
Farms have grown out of the wilderness. Towns have 
sprung into cities and great industrial centres. Ilailroads 
have been built across the country and up and down. 
Products of one part of the country have been traded for 
those of other parts and for foreign products in an intricate 
system of exchange that, for all its complexity, and for 
all the factors of finance and transportation and marketing 
and production that were involved in it, in normal times 
operated exceedingly smoothly. 

True, the progress of prosperity has been halted at times 
We had our period of readjustment after the Civil War. 
We have had poor crop years, followed by financial strin- 
rencies and temporary business depression. We had the 
period of railroad receiverships. Several times some parts 
of our economic machine have broken, and we have had to 
stop to repair them. 

But on the whole, before the great war, the country 
moved steadily forward, unperplexed by any except inter- 
nal problems, producing more and more each year, always 
trading products for one another at home and abroad, and 
never concerned very much with foreign affairs that had no 
direct effect on the United States. 

We continued along this line until the great war broke 
out. Then the world began to call on this country to take 
a larger part in world production and a larger part in 
world affairs. New conditions changed the old ways for 
all time. Our country has become the great creditor nation 
of the world, the reservoir of the world’s gold and the 
world’s credit ability. Our problems are no longer merely 
problems caused by bad weather and poor crops and domes- 
tic financial stringencies. They are international and 
world problems. 

If world influences in the process of readjustment could 
be divorced from domestic influences this country would not 
now be considering the problems of readjustment; it would 
have solved them and would be walking in the old path. 
But this could not and cannot be; world influences now and 
henceforth must have a powerful bearing even on the prob- 
lems that in former years were considered purely domestic. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


Intelligent study and discussion of conditions in our coun- 
try to-day must be based upon full recognition of these 
fundamental principles: 

First: The is recovering from the most serious 
and far-reaching economic and social upheaval in modern 
times, and the most essential element in the restoration of 
stable conditions is time. 

second: The United States is economically so interde- 
pendent with the rest of the that it cannot have 
full and permanent prosperity without world prosperity. 

Third: While time is the most essential element in the 
restoration of normal conditions, it lies within the power 


world 


world 


of men and governments to assist the operation of natural 
economic forces working toward readjustment by removing 
irtificial obstructions from their path and by so conducting 
their affairs that they move with those forces instead of 
ninly trying to oppose them. 

Fourth: The power of one man or one small group of 
forces 
is small; if the full power of men to improve conditions is 
to be exercised it must be through the awakening of a 
universal economic and through actions 
guided by that consciousness. 

Fifth: There is no panacea for the economic ills of the 
time, nor can artificial measures hasten the restoration of 
normal conditions. 

Sixth: Delay in the removal of legislative restrictions 
on business that may have been necessary in time of war, 
but serve now only to hamper and to harass, is preventing 
the operation of natural economic laws that are working 
to restore stable conditions. 

Seventh: The natural functioning of natural laws, and 
not artificial legislation, will remedy business conditions. 
Legislation that seeks to bolster any element in our eco- 
nomic structure by artificial means, or is prompted by 
political exigency rather than by economic requirement, 


men to aid the curative work of natural economic 


consciousness 


cannot improve the situation, but in the long run must 
result harmfully. 
Kighth: The “normal conditions” toward which the 


country is progressing are not necessarily the same as those 
that existed before the war. 


THREE PREREQUISITES OF STABILITY. 
) 


In the light of these principles should be considered the 
three principal prerequisites of stability and prosperity, as 
they have been clearly recognized and forcefully stated by 
the men whose opinions have been consolidated in this sur- 
vey: 


First: There must be re-established such a harmonious 


relationship between prices and costs, and between prices 
of natural hand finished 
the other, as will group of 


products on one and goods and 


services on sive to each 


pro- 
lncers the purchasing power—which means simply the abil 


tv to trade—to which its product is naturally entitled. 


Second: There must be a restoration of social, finan- 
‘lai and economic order and stability in the nations of the 
id world that were disrupted by the war. They must 
reconstruct their productive machinery and restore the 
wealth that was wasted and destroyed in the war, so that 


the normal exchange of products of one eountry for those 
of another—the normal international trade relations—may 
be resumed. 

Third: When 
abroad have the 
find in those stabilized foreign countries markets for the 
excess products of her farms and her forests, her mines 
and her factories. 

The simple fact is that the farmers and other producers 
of raw materials do not receive enough for their products 
to enable them to buy, at prevailing prices of manufactured 
goods, the finished products that they need and normally 
buy. In other words, the reduction in the price of fin- 
ished goods has not been commensurate with the decline 
in the price of natural products, and the purchasing power 


economic. financial and social 


stability 


shall been restored. United States must 
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of the farmer, the miner, the livestock man and the lumber 
producer therefore has been greatly reduced. 





DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. 


This survey has shown that the movement toward a 
proper and equitable relationship between the prices of 
natural products and finished goods, while slow and in 
some cases erratic, nevertheless on the whole has pro- 
ceeded steadily during the last year, and at an accelerated 
rate during the last six months. The reports that I have 
received have that the three great domestic 
influences that more than all others are retarding this re- 
adjustment of prices and costs are these: 

Tirst: The delayed adjustment of the of labor, 
which prevents adequate reduction of the prices of the 
innumerable commodities and services in the cost of which 
the of labor is the important 
serves to prevent full employment of 


also shown 


cost 


cost most factor, and also 
labor. This is due 
both to slow adjustment of the compensation of labor and 
to the continuation of shop rules that impair its efficiency. 

Second: The high transportation, 
which prevent the natural and normal movement of com- 
modities of all kinds to market and operate to reduce the 
net return for natural products at the same time that they 
increase the costs and therefore the prices of finished goods. 

Third: The continuation of an unsound system of taxa- 
tion the diverts working capital from its proper channels 
and the-uby prevents the accumulaiton of working capital 
that is necessary for increased production, for the installa- 
tion of improved methods of production, and for full em- 
ployment of labor. 

Common opinion, as it is expressed in the hundreds of 
reports that make up this survey, is that when these three 
deterrent influences have been eliminated the chief ob- 
stacles to a restoration of a proper and equitable price 
equilibrium will have been removed, trading between one 
group of producers and the others will proceed naturally, 
and labor and capital will be more fully employed in pro- 
ductive enterprise. 


sustained costs’ of 


THE RAILWAY SITUATION. 

Whenever men get together and discuss the railway situ- 
ation, the question most frequently asked is this: “When 
are railroad rates going to come down?” 

Instead of that question, these might better be asked: 

“When is the Government going to recognize the impor- 
tance of making the financial settlements to which the rail- 
Ways are entitled? 

“When is the business’ 
going to be applied to the railways, which have suffered 


Jess Government in 


policy of 


more than any other industry from the effects of too much 


Government in business’? 


“When are the labor costs that are the most important 
factor in the costs of railway operation going to be ad- 


justed to a point in keeping with the common reduction 


in values of services, and when are shop rules that prevent 


railway employees from giving full value for their wages 


roing to be eliminated?’ 


Upon the answers to these last three questions depends 


the answer to the first. As long as the Government delays 


the enactment of the railway relief legislation that com- 
mon sense demands; just as long as the Government con- 
tinues to control the operations of the railways in vital 
respects, and just as long as the cost of railway labor 


remains out of line with the 
so long will it be before railroad rates come down. 
In effect. the 


took over the railways: 


common price tendency—just 


this is what (jovernment said when it 


“The exigencies of war require that control of your 
properties be centralized in the Government. The Iinter- 


State Commerce Commission says they are worth $18,900,- 
000,000. Your average earnings in the last three years 
have been $900,000.000 a year, and we shall guarantee to 
you an annual return of that amount. The managers 
whom we place in control of your properties will see that 
they are properly maintained. From time to time we may 


find it necessary or desirable to make certain additions or 
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betterments, and we shall do so at your expense. When 
the time comes we will do the fair thing in the way of 
adjustments.” 

That 


roads 


was the understanding. The Government owes the 


hundreds of millions of Congress is 
The roads owe the Gov- 
dollars on account of additions and 
the period of Federal control, 
and in some quarters there is apparent a desire, based on 
the assumption that capital expenditures should be absorbed 
by current income, to offset the debt of the roads to the 
Government against the Government’s debt to the roads. 
The effects of withholding the payments to which the 
railways are entitled are manifest. 


dollars, and 
hesitating about paying the debt. 
ernment millions of 


betterments made during 


Many roads are forced 
to borrow at high rates of interest to meet their current 
expenses; others must purchase supplies and equipment on 
credit extended by the manufacturers, and very few have 
been able to accumulate a sufficient surplus of working 
capital to make necessary repairs and replacements. 

The result has been unnecessarily to tie up huge amounts 
of credits at a time when the banks of the country and 
business generally can ill afford to carry such an additional] 
burden. It has made it impossible for the roads to make 
needed repairs, and has deprived thousands of men of em- 
ployment. There can be no doubt that the employment of 
these men at this time would give an impetus to business 
that would be reflected in greater consumption, greater pro- 
duction, and a greater volume of railway traffic. And it 
has been the experience of railroading in this country that 
when the volume of traffic increases rates decrease. 


RAILWAY W4AGES. 


And while it has delayed paying its debts to the rail- 
ways, the Government has continued to impose many re- 
strictions that take away from the railway management 
the freedom of action that is necessary for efficient opera- 
tion of any business. When the Government turned back 
the railways to their owners it handed to them also the 
burden of enormous wage increases that had been made 
during the period of Federal operation. The Government 
retained the Railroad Labor Board, a cost-determining 
agency, entirely divorced from the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, the rate-fixing body. 

After steadily rising for several years, railway wages 
were reduced 12% last July. Compared with the decrease 
in the value of the commodities that the roads carry, that 
decrease is very small, and does not permit the reduction 
of rates to a point in keeping with the lower level of other 
services and commodities. 

The common depression of trade, of which railway rates 
are one of the causes, has reduced the volume of railway 
traffic so considerably that a short time ago 25 to 30% of 


railway workers were out of employment. As the element 


in purchasing power is total wages and not rates of wages. 
railway employees have therefore already suffered the re- 
duction in purchasing power which they have been resisting. 


What is true of railroad labor is true also of labor as a 


whole. Attempts to maintain wage scales based on prices 
and values that no longer exist cannot be permanently suc- 
cessful, but while they continue they cannot do otherwise 
than work injury to industry, to a very large part of the 
employees themselves, and to the entire public. 


(COMPENSATION OF LABOR. 


1 have received reports in this survey of groups of work- 
men that have recognized that their full employment de- 
pended upon reasonable compensation for their labor and 
have voluntarily accepted wage reductions. This is true 
notably of farm labor, of workmen in the metal mines. and 
in some instances of men in manufacturing industries. who 
have either accepted wage cuts or have agreed voluntarily 
to work longer hours for the same wage per day. 

The common tendency, however, has been to resist wage 
reductions, and it has been based on a natural unwilling- 


ness to relinquish the “higher standard of living” that in- 
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flated wages are supposed to have established, and on the 
argument that the 
wage rates can come down. 

With regard to the first point, the position of labor is 
fundamentally the that which for a long time 
prompted some farmers to withhold their crops from mar- 
ket because they believed prices would recover. It is the 
same as the reasoning that made some retailers and some 
manufacturers resist for 
lower prices. 

When found they could not sell at the 
prices they wanted, they sold at the prices they could get; 
to a lesser degree the manufacturers and retailers marked 
down their point nearer to that which the 
public was pav. So it naturally be with 
labor. 


cost of living must come down before 


Sane as 


many months the demand for 


those farmers 


prices to a 
able to miust 

It is becoming more and more evident to labor, as well 
as to the public in general, that labor cannot find full em- 
ployment at the wages it wants, and must accept work at a 
wage proportionate to the value of the goods it produces and 
in keeping with the average level of values. 

Wages are an integral and inseparable factor in the cost 
of living, and both the common good and economic law re 
quire that they come down together. Labor occupies the 
dual position of producer and consumer, and disproportion- 
ate rates of wages therefore have a double effect 
labor itself: 

First: They are a factor in causing unemployment, and 
thereby reduce the consuming power of a large part of 
labor. 

Second : 


upon 


They keep up the prices of finished goods, and 
thereby reduce the purchasing power of all labor, employed 
or unemployed. 

A general reduction in so important a factor in the costs 
of production as the wages of labor could not fail to bring 
about a corresponding decline in the costs of manufactured 
goods. The purchasing power of the farmers would be 
increased, workmen would find more employment, the cost 
of living would come down, and all business would receive 
an impetus that would carry us far toward normal condi- 
tions. Labor’s standard of living would not be impaired. 

A notable example of the effects of disproportionately 
high rates of wages is found in the building situation. A 
shortage of hundreds of thousands of homes exists in the 
United States. For social as well as economic reasons 
relief from this shortage is necessary, but in spite of this 
great need for new dwellings and in spite of the readiness 
of hundreds of thousands of persons to build houses as 
soon as the cost of construction resumes its proper rela- 
tionship to other values and prices, a large percentage of 
workmen in the building trades remain idle rather than 
accept a reduction in the wage rate. 

Wage-rates are. of course, not the only factors that re- 
quire adjustment. Shop rules that impair the efficiency 
of labor by restricting its output and increase the cost of 
production in industry are an important influence working 
to keep up the prices of finished goods, 


THE Excess PROFITS TAX. 


The hundreds of well-informed 
throughout the country whose opinions I asked in prepar- 
ing the First Survey that was made last spring 
were almost unanimous in their condemnation of the excess 
profits tax, and in this Second Survey it has been shown 
that as the disastrous effects of the tax have been more 
and more widely felt the protest against its continuation 
is even more emphatic. 

It is difficult to understand why, for the sake of raising 
a relatively small amount of revenue, Congress should dis- 
regard a promise that amounted almost to a party pledge, 
the recommendations of the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the demands of public opinion, and con- 
sider legislation that would continue this universally harm- 
ful tax a year longer than is necessary. 

The tax is actually not a tax on profits, but a confisca- 
tion of working capital. It is apparent to everyone who 


and experienced men 
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has observed its operation that it impairs the working 
capital of the country and makes impossible that full devel- 
opment of productive enterprise which is essential to reason- 
able and equitable prices and full employment of labor. 


The tax helps to maintain the higher cost of finished 


products as compared with those of farm products and 
raw materials. It restricts the volume of manufactured 


goods that can profitably be made and sold, and therefore 
it becomes another very potent cause of unemployment. 

These three obstacles to readjustment—the rail- 
Way Situation, the slow adjustment of the compensation 
of labor and the continued enforcement of shop rules that 
impair its efficiency, and the continuation of the excess 
profits tax—vary in importance, but the injury they work 
is so widespread and they are so alike in their manifesta- 
tions that a discussion of the effects of one parallels to a 
large extent a discussion of the effects of the others. 


vreat 


PROGRESS OF READJUSTMENT. 

Sut in spite of these problems the process of readjust- 
ment is going on, and there have been undeniable signs 
of at least a modicum of improvement in the last few 
months. Domestically, we are setting our house in order 
and approaching the day when the restoration of normal 
consuming power shall carry with it a return of normal 
production, normal consumption and full employment of 
labor. 

The people of the United States need food, fuel, cloth- 
ing, Shelter, transportation, and many other commodities 
and services that, with the social development of the 
population, have come to be necessaries of life. It would 
be fantastic to assume that the maladjustments resulting 
from the war would permanently lower the consuming 
power of the people and the demand for these necessaries. 
Every step in the process of readjustment is doing its bit 
to restore the normal volume of purchasing power to the 
entire people, and in the nature of things there is no room 
for anything but confidence in the gradual improvement of 
business, 

In the its from the world-wide 
stagnation that grew out of the waste and destruction of 
war the United States has fared better than any other bel- 
ligerent nation. It is free from the 
that stand in the way of restoration 


extent of recovery 


disturbances 
of stability in 


social 


many 


other countries. Its monev has escaped the demoralizing 
depreciation that the currencies of other nations have suf- 
fered. Despite its own indebtedness it has become pre- 
eminently the creditor nation of the world, while other 
countries have.accumulated huge national debts. Its loss 
of man power resulting from the war has been small as 
compared to the losses of other nations. There is room 


within 
there 
that population. 


its borders for a greatly increased population and 


are almost unlimited sources of wealth to support 


WoriLp CONDITIONS Vp Our PRODUCTION. 
The United States is fortunate in the rapidity of its re- 
but at the 


parative slowness of 


same time if ia 
the 


the 


covery, the com- 
The 
matter for 
pride, but it is also an influence that makes it impossible 
for the war-stricken that struggling 
to restore their full productive powers to buy and to pay 


unfortunate in 
recovery of other nations. 


enhanced value of dollar abroad may be a 


foreign countries are 
for the quantities of American raw materials and finished 
goods which they naturally would absorb. 

Reports this 
of abroad 


conditions gradually improve, and as readjustment at home 


that 


consumed, 


received in survey show as surplus 


stocks necessaries are as uropean 
proceeds, the value of exports of foodstuffs and cotton .s 
gradually increasing, and the partial restoration of foreign 
markets undoubtedly has been a very potent force in check 
ing the decline of the prices of natural products. 

It has reacted to improve somewhat the condition of the 
farmer, helping him to liquidate his products, and so has 
been an influence tending to work an improvement in busi- 
The effect 


of exports of foodstuffs illustrates very well the importance 


ness as a whole. of the increase in the volume 
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of foreign markets and their influence on domestic pros- 
perity. 

The United States produces more than it consumes, and 
it is essential to our full prosperity that our excess produc- 
tion be absorbed in the markets of the world. And upon 
the United States, as the pre-eminent creditor nation of the 
world, rests a large part of the responsibility for creating 
financial machinery that will help to restore foreign mar- 
kets for our goods. 

There is nothing in either the domestic or the foreign 
situation to give rise to the pessimistic conclusion that the 
world is riding straight to ruin. Rational examination of 
our condition to-day must prove to the greatest doubter that 
our problems are but the natural manifestations of a 
world-wide maladjustment that great natural forces are 
working to remedy. ‘ 

We can serve our interest best if, instead of cowering 
in pessimistic fear, or going to the other extreme and preach- 
ing that everything will be all right if we think it is all 
right, we recognize the facts, face them honestly and cour- 
ageously, and consider how we may best support the. forces 
that are operating to restore stable conditions. 


FALSE GODS. 


Three influences whose effects have become more pro- 
nounced in the last year have served more than all others 
to obscure the facts, and, by obscuring them, to prevent 
the proper functioning of that intelligent, united, co-opera- 
tive effort that is necessary to be made by the American 
people if we are going to exercise our full power to help in 
the solution of our problems. 

The first is the mistaken idea that the process of read- 
justment is a struggle between groups of producers, and 
that each group is capable of improving its own condition 
at the expense of the others and is striving to attain pros- 
perity by keeping the other fellow down. 

The second is the mistaken idea that legislation can de- 
flect the operation of economic laws so as to benefit particu- 
lar groups, and the tendency to let the enactment of legis- 
lation be guided by political expendiency rather than by 
sound economic requirements. 

The third is the tendency to coin slogans and catch- 
phrases and to substitute them for sound reasoning, preach- 
ing that they describe economic conditions and pretending 
that they express fundamental economic forces and move- 
ments which in the nature of things they cannot express. 
These slogans serve only to obscure the vision and befog 
the reason, and their effects are evident in antagonisms 
between producing groups that in the end can only work 
to the common injury. 

“Buyers strike” has been a catch-phrase of the year. 
It is popularly understood to mean that millions of people 
in the United States are showing their displeasure at re- 
tailers by refusing to buy, designing to force prices down 
by their refusal to purchase commodities that they need. 
It is as if some pervasive power had suddenly acted upon 
the minds of millions of people, customers of retail stores, 
and directed them not to buy. 

Of course the phenomenon that resulted in reduced pur- 
chasing was not a “buyers’ strike” in any way. It was 
that the people did not want to buy; it was simply 
that war-time prosperity was at an end, values were being 
Never. 


not 


reduced, and people did not have the money to buy. 
theless, the phrase “buyers’ strike’ could not fail to create 
a certain mistrust of and antagonism to retailers as a group 
and the retailers themselves could not help looking for the 
iuiysterious power that had caused the supposed “strike.” 
The natural tendency to personify forces made the retail- 
ers believe some powerful “they” had caused it. And not 
long ago some of them discovered who “they” were; and in 
national publicity charged that the banks had advised the 
people not to buy! 

Thus the wide and say malicious, 
use of one little phrase has created at least a measure of 
antagonism in and toward three groups—the retailers, the 


thoughtless, not to 


banks and the entire consuming public. 
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share of the tax burden; it does not hurt anybody in 


that 
the 


is the bloc’s purpose to guard. 


particular or efforts to repeal] 


it are an attempt to “put one over” on fariner whose 


interests it 


The agricultural bloc has turned deaf ears to the argu- 


ments that the excess profits tax actually 1s not a tax at 
all, but a confiscation of working capital; that by impair- 


ing capital if prevents that full development of productive 


enterprise which is essential to reasonable and equitable 


full 


ing up the costs of production of manu- 


prices of manufactured. goods and to emplovment of 
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labor; that by kee 


factured goods is restricting the purchas ng power of the 


farmers: that by restricting the purchasing power of the 


farmers it is restricting the volume of finished goods that 
profitably can be made and sold: that by restricting manu- 


facturing is restricting employment: restrict- 


it is restricting the markets for the farmer's 


and that by 
ing emplovment 
products. 
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all the 
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arguments have been iterated and reiterated until 


the agricultural 


members of 


bloc must be aware cf 


not been controverted. There were. 


members of 


the 


indeed, the Senate and House Committees that 
bill favored of the ex- 
cess protits tax so as to make it effective as of January 1, 
1921. the 
words of a member of the Senate committee, the committee 
bloe, 
result in 
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considered tax who the repeal 
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the facts nothing 


Means 
And 
How can the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, with its 24.000 members in thousands of communitics 


unless it is 
for 


basis action. our immediate concern 


in the United States, consolidate its strength and unify its 
efforts so as to make the banking system of the country 
an effective agent in the restoration of norma!) conditions 
and common prosperity? 
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The intensely democratic development of the American 
banking system has been such that we have not, as they 
have in Europe, a banking strength consolidated in a few 
large institutions, each with its branches spread among all 
the the unfortu- 
nate strength of in the hands 
a pow- 


affairs 


ly, the our banks does not lie 


of a few men, capable by their actions or exercising 


erful and u influence on financial and economic 
of fhe 

We have instead a banking systen that consists of nearly 
3? OOO independent 


Country. 
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The 
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the banking 
it a corresponding increase in the public re- 


sponsibilities of 


increasing importance of svstem has 
with 
men engaged in banking. It is no longer 
behind the counter and make 
Be his bank a $50,000 bank, ora 
$1,000,000 bank. or a $1,000,000,000 bank, be the community 


in Which it is situated ever so small or ever so large, every 


sufficient for them to stand 


loans and receive deposits. 


banker in this country owes to that community a duty of 
economic education and economic leadership that he must 
discharge in his own interest as well as in the public iIn- 
terest. 

The question is, how are we as bankers to dis- 


roing 
charge that responsibilitv? How are we going to get that 
unified action that is necessary to make the force and power 
of our banking system fully effective? 

It is not enough to have 32,000 banks in widely separated 
communities working, each alone and each along its 
the of the 
perhaps of the direction which their ef- 

To fully the latent 


rood that lies in the 32.000 banking units 


own 
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THE BANKERS’ OPPORTUNITIES. 

Merely to indicate the possibilities that lie within our 
bankers’ associations, I want to say that in the last year ] 
have three times tried to make use of the unified banking 
strength of the country in efforts of a public character. 
Twice I have called on the banks, in connection with the 


First Economic Survey and again in connection with this 
Second Survey, to provide accurate information from whicha 
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country-wide picture of business conditions might be prepared, 
so that facts on which to base action might be obtained. 
oth times the response was instant. The banks of the 
country, recognizing the effort of public service that was 
intended and in which they were asked to assist, gave 
their best judgment and opinions in answers to question- 
naires and in discussions of conditions in their communities. 
Within the last have asked the banks of 
the country to join in a common effort to bring about the 
The response 
was again instant and country-wide, and the unified bank- 
ing strength of the country expressed itself. Whether this 
initial effort to consolidate the influence of the banks has 
been or will be successful is immaterial; the point is that 
the banks have joined in a public effort; the way has been 
pointed, an indication of the possibilities that lie in union of 
thought and action has been had, and we 


Six weeks [ 


repeal of the disastrous excess profits tax. 


should now press 
forward to exercise the full influence of our united strength. 

There has always been in this association an aversion 
te going into “politics.” If by “politics” is meant “parti- 
san politics,” of course the aversion is well founded. But 
in the larger sense of the word, in the sense of “the science 
of government,” there is no matter with which the banks 
of the country might better concern themselves. 

This great American Bankers’ Association should have 
an eye always not to class welfare, but to the economic and 
financial welfare of the entire people. We should go into 
politics with the purpose of being helpful, of placing such 
facts as we may be able to gather at the disposal of legis- 
lative bodies, and of having them make such use as they 
may wish of the information we provide, for upon them 
rest the primary responsibilities of government. 

The banks can have no greater duty than that of ac- 
guainting the people and the legislative bodies of the coun- 
try with the facts, of guiding their own actions and public 
actions as far as possible in the light of sane consideration 
of those facts, of dispelling mistaken ideas that any meas- 
ure of prosperity can come to any class out of class antag- 
onisms, of preventing as far as possible by educational metn- 
ods, the enactment of laws through political expediency 
rather than for sound economic reasons. 
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And they can discharge that duty best not by sporadie 
individual action, but by a community of action through 
the medium of this, their great association. 


CONCLUSION. 


In closing, it is well to say that there is nothing in our 
domestic situation nor in the international situation that 
can sustain a pessimistic outlook or a despondent view that 
the world has sunk into permanent depression. 

Gradually influences preventing the restoration of stable 
conditions are disappearing. As prices move toward sta- 
bility on an equitable basis the full purchasing power that 
is a necessary prerequisite of normal prosperity is being 
recovered. Steadily, and political conditions 
abroad improve, the wealth wasted in war is being replaced 
and foreign countries are working to rebuild the productive 
capacity that measures their ability to consume, and as for- 
eign production increases world markets for American goods 
are being reopened. 

It is true that many problems, both domestic and for- 
eign, are standing in the way of a restoration of stable 
conditions and normal domestic and world prosperity. But 
the forces that are working to solve these problems are 
irresistible. 

If we face conditions as they are; if we consider our 
situation in the light of sound fundamental economic laws: 
if we realize that our problems are but the natural and 
necessary results of the world-wide disturbances attendant 
upon the war; if we recognize that time after all is the 
greatest healer; if we do not seek vainly to obstruct natural 
forces by artificial measures designed to serve aS panaceas 
or palliatives; if we as bankers and as an association use 
to the fullest degree our power to create ‘an enlightened 
public opinion and to awaken and direct an economic con- 
sciousness that will wipe out producing group antagonisms 
and political expediencies and bring the country to work 
sanely, intelligently and in union with the great economic 
forces that are operating to restore normal conditions and 
normal prosperity—then we need not fear the future, but 
may face it confidently and may be sure that it holds no 
difficulties that we cannot overcome. 


as social 


International Credits— The ter Meulen Bond Scheme 


By Sirk DrRuMMOND FRASER, K.B.E., M.Com., Organizer, Lon ion, England. 


I come before you from our little island with modesty and 


not a little trepidation. When I received the invitation 
from your President, Mr. J. S. Drum, through Mr. F. 0. 
Watts, the Chairman of the American Delegation at the 


International Chamber of Commerce it 


thrilled 


the 


Congress of 


London, I was with pride at the distinction con 


ferred upon me by this invitation. As time went on, how- 
ever, 1 became more and more doubtful of my ability to 
address such a gathering of distinguished bankers, and now 
J am overwhelmed the magnitude of my audacity !n 
coming before you to try to convince you that the scheme 
l aim going to ] before you is the one and only scheme 
which can rehabilitate trade and commerce between this 
rreat nation and the war-stricken countries of l;urope. 

I ask you, please, to bear in mind that I am only the 
humble instrument whereby a great scheme is to be 


The 
Amsterdam 


author of 
banker, 


launched upon the world. the scheme is 
Mr. ter Meulen., who spent two 
years in working out the details, so as to meet every pos. 


It was adopted by the Brussels Con- 


all 


sible contingency. 


ference in September, 1920. and by the Council of the 
League of Nations in December. A Sub-committee of the 


Finance Section, consisting of M. Avenol (France), Sir 
Henry Strakosch (South Africa), and Mr. ter Meulen (Hol- 
land) were authorized to find an organizer, and their 
choice fell upon me, in March, 1921. This is the reason 


why so unworthy an exponent appears before you to-day. 








I claim that this scheme. will restore normal oversea 
trading; that it will re-awaken the dormant confidence in 
the ability of importers in war-stricken countries to pay 
their way; that 
expenditure within their revenne; that it will render pos- 

: ble the 


yi" 


ing countries to purchase essential imports which will 


it will enable governments to keep their 


mobilization of revenue-producing assets of bor- 


restore the purchasing power of these countries; further 


that it will enable lending countries—of which yours is the 


OSL lnportan to secure, with the collateral bond,,.a safe 


outlet for exports and thus restore the prosperity which 
the stagnation of oversea trade has checked. 

if does stabilize exchanges, 
the 
excessive prices in certain countries 
trade the 


of these 


not undertake to 


These ex 
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were 
being replenished at 
previous to the of their export after 
the the 
countries that have to be tackled. 
have been restored to normality, the exchanges will take 
care of themselves. 

Since I became the organizer the scheme has been uni 
versally accepted by exporters, bankers and by the World 
Cotton Conference and the Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In Appendix I to this address I have given a synopsis of 
the way in which the scheme is being applied to Austria. 
I have also given (Appendix II) copies of the resolutions 


recovery 


war. It is conditions of trade in each 


When these conditions 
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the two above-mentioned Interna- 
and I have added the official text of the 
scheme (Appendix IV). 


bassed unanimously by 


tional Conferences: 


The funds required by exporters is a matter for the banks 
and the investors of the lending countries to deal with. I 
(Appendix III) which I 
It is on the principle of your own 


suggest 


Have added a draft plan 
will meet this situation. 
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THE TER MEULEN BoNpD SCHEME. 
The scheme is designed to enable war-stricken nations, 


who possess approved national securities, to finance essen- 
tial imports—i.e., goods which stimulate the productivity 


of the country—by giving them the power, through the 
bond, to command the confidence which will attract the 


credit. 
an international organization for the provision of guaran- 
tees which, on the one hand, will protect the autonomy of 
the borrowing countries, and on the other hand will offer 
adequate security for lenders. 

Purchases from foreign countries must be balanced by 
sales to the foreign countries. The purchases and sales 
must be made through the private importers of one country 
with the private exporters of another. It is not intended to 
finance governments except in special, approved Cases, 


necessary The scheme proposes the formation of 


Working out of the Scheme. 

The first step is for the government of a war-stricken 
country to apply for the issue of bonds. It notifies what 
specific assets it is prepared to pledge as a security for the 
commercial credits to be granted by the exporting countries. 
The securities required are such as yield a regular and, if 
possible, a weekly, fortnightly or monthly revenue, such as 
revenues from Customs duties, State monopolies, ete. Of 
course, the nature and value of these securities are care- 
fully examined and a gold value assigned to them, and 
permission to issue bonds to the gold value of the assets 
pledged is then granted to the government of the borrow- 
ing country. These assets will be managed by the borrow- 
ing country or, in cases of necessity, by the International 
Commission or specially appointed Sub-Commission., 
on which the borrowing country may be represented. As 
fixed, the borrowing 


by a 


soon as the total amount of bonds is 
country issues bonds maturing in five, ten or fifteen years, 
at an agreed rate of interest. These bonds, which will be 
used as security, 
currency the exporter desires and will be issued by the im- 
porter’s government in the same currency. This will gen- 
erally be the currency of the lender’s country; but it does 
not follow that this must necessarily be so. The outstand- 
ing feature of the ter Meulen bond is that the government 
of the lender’s country does not appear, therefore the bor- 
rower’s country, which provides the guarantee for its na- 
tionals or itself, is freed from the self-interest of the lend- 
er’s country provided the revenues from the pledged assets 
with the the 


collateral will be payable in whatever 


are managed in accordance wishes of com- 
mission. 

The bonds will only be handed over by the 
of the borrowing country to such of its national importers 
as have been able to satisfy the with 
to their standing or securities. 

Thus, there is the creation of a credit in 
return for an adequate national security. This created 
reservoir of credit takes the form of ter Meulen bonds, i.e., 
bonds payable to bearer. The revenue from the 
ing country will be adjusted to meet three specific demands: 
payment of maturing bonds; provision of interest and sink- 
ing fund; and purchase of bonds against the debt of pos- 
sible but not very probable defaulters. The last of these is 
a very unlikely contingency, for the simple reason that the 
borrowing country is certain to sift most carefully the im- 
porters to whom it issues bonds. It knows well that any 
default will bring discredit upon the country. And this 
is a serious matter to a ceuntry trying to regain world con- 
fidence in its commercial status. Where a default occurs, 
the exporter who holds or has pledged the bond is obliged 


to offer it for a fortnight to the borrowing government. 


ryovernment 
rovernment regard 


reservoir of 


borrow- 


CONVENTION. 


upon Whom the ultimate liability of a default falls, unless 
If he holds it as an 
investment. he has the right to cash the coupons for interest 
as they fall due and to the repayment of the principal when 
the bonds mature. If the issuing government does not buy 
back the bond and the exporter sells it on the open market, 
that the position of the sinking fund will 
enable the International Commission to purchase these de- 


he wishes to hold it aS an investment. 


it is estimated 


faulters’ bonds out of the sinking fund, plus any surplus 
from the proceeds of the sale of bonds, &c.. which may form 
sut with the 
discrimination used in the choice of importers this neces- 
sity should hardly 


a reserve as the commission may determine. 


ever arise. 


A borrowing government having applied, an issue of 
bonds having been. fixed, there is no reason why those 
bonds should not be used by an exporter willing to give 


in excess of the obligations 
This naturally creates a revolving credit al- 
The importer is armed 
with a satisfactory collateral security on a sound financial 
because no commission will allow the issue of the 
bonds until they are satisfied that the borrowing govern- 
ment will be able to balance its budget at no distant date. 
The exporter, too, is in a strong position. He will only 
enter into the transaction with importers whom he know... 
with whose honesty he is satisfied. Jut he has not suf- 
ficient confidence in the importer’s ability to pay. This 
confidence is secured by the bond. 

In an ordinary transaction, when the importer has met 
his obligation the bond is automatically released and re 
turns from the exporter to the importer and from the im- 
porter back to his government. The borrowing govern- 
ment is then at liberty to employ it for further transac- 
tions. When a series of such transactions has been satis- 
factorily carried through, with benefit to all parties, it 
stands to reason that a revival of confidence in the com- 
mercial stability of the borrowing countries will be followed 
by the gradual restoration of normal conditions. 

It is obvious that the bonds will only step in where the 
conditions are unsuitable for ordinary banking accommo 
dation. 


open credit. The bonds may be 
of the credit. 


ways covered by the collateral bond. 


basis, 


The exporter naturally wishes to have the trans- 
action carried through with the minimum of risk, while at 
the same time he is willing to grant longer credit than is 
usual with the banks. Therefore, with the bonds as a col- 
lateral, he can make arrangements for the finance through 
a corporation, such as the corporations formed under the 
Kdge Act. Such a corporation would naturally give those 
longer advances against a ter Meulen bond as satisfactory 
security, because it obtains its funds from its own deben- 


tures at 5, 10, 15 vears, subscribed by investors. 


Bonds for Essentials Only. 


The reason that investors will be attracted to these cor- 
porations is because they finance foreign securities—such 
as the ter Meulen bond—for essentials only. These bonds 
will not be issued for non-essentials, because non-essentials 
hinder rather than stimulate the economic life of the bor- 
rowing country. , 

No attempt so far has been made to define essentials. 
Each application will have to be decided on its own merits. 
What may be an essential in one country may be a non- 
essential in another. 

Whatever view one held six months ago of independence 
of States and the imposing of commercial, transport and 
other barriers, necessity has swept all before her and has 
found a simple way of enabling these countries to define 
approved imports, which they can obtain by means of the 
ter Meulen bonds, without the delay of official interven- 
tion. The principle underlying the recent commercial 
treaties between the new States may be considered as an 
example of the business-like manner in which steps are 
being taken to facilitate normal commercial relations be- 
tween the States without undue delay or red-tape restric- 
tions. | 

sut one must go a step farther. Legislation spoon-fed 
by the goverument must go; and industry must be left to 
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manage its own affairs. No credit scheme, however good, 
can be successfully adopted unless trade is freed from war- 
time restrictions. sureaucratic control, although neces- 
Sary in war-time, must now be removed. The diffidence of 
the new States to pledge their assets has to be overcome. 
Necessity will bring this about, especially if exporters of 
the lending countries will _nsist upon importers of the bor- 
rowing countries impressing their governments to 
apply for these new bonds. I can see from the experience 
[ have had already that the bonds will be used not so 
much for the import of raw material which is quickly 
turned over into productive use, but for reconstruction 
purposes which necessitate longer-term credit. These 
countries are already looking forward to borrowing for 
long-term periods, say 50 years. The door is closed for 
such purposes; and even if it were open, the terms would 
be onerous. ‘The ter Meulen bonds will bridge over this 
transitory period. And the pledge necessary for the bonds 
can be used at a later date, when the terms would not be 
so onerous for the 50 years loans. 
will dominate the situation. 

International solidarity is based upon economic neces- 
sity, just as a sound system of credit is based upon gold. 
The International Credits Scheme—ter Meulen bonds—of 
the League of Nations does not bar American exporters 
being interested so long as they have faith in the scheme. 
The absence of America aS a member of the League does 
not affect the scheme, because the participating countries 
are borrowers. America is a lender. 


upon 


This is where necessity 


Finance Before the War. 


Before the war the financial machinery for the payment 
of goods and services from one country to another was 
provided by the banks with little or no disturbance in the 
ordinary normal fluctuations in the rates of foreign ex- 
change, and the world level of prices remained constant. 
The import and export of gold required to maintain the 
equilibrium of the balance of trade, i.e., to keep the price- 
levels in equilibrium, was, comparatively speaking, a small 
amount. The expansion and contraction of this financial 
machinery was automatically but affectively regulated by 
the rate of interest charged. As gold flows into a country 
the price-level is raised and the interest charge is reduced; 
as gold flows out the price-level is reduced and the interest 
charge is increased. 


Finance During the War. 


Directly the war broke out the belligerent governments 
used the financial machinery without the usual restraints 
to provide for war expenditure. The consequent increase 
in the purchasing power, without 
in consumable productive goods, 


a corresponding increase 
brought about the pro- 
It was said at the time 
that it was impossible to finance a huge war without the 
expansion of financial 
It is 


gressive rise in the cost of living. 


machinery—credit and currency. 
that heavier taxation and 
more attractive terms for voluntary loans would have pre- 
vented the greater vart of the 


now equally recognized 


rise in the cost of living. 


and the violent fluctuations in the rates of foreign ex- 
change, which naturally hinder trade activity. Heavier 


taxation and higher rates for loans would have prevented 
the price-level reaching abnormal heights, because the pur- 
chasing power would have been checked by a transfer of 
individual purchasing power to the government. 

Immediately after the armistice the machinery was once 
again strained by traders—with the usual brakes to pro- 
tect the gold base not working—who had to meet the phe- 
The 
inevitable reaction early in 1920 produced a catastrophic 
slump in prices. The unavoidable result was a drastic cur- 
tailment of banking accommodation, in order to show that 
the supply of bank credit was not adequate to continue to 
finance goods at the high price-level reached. 


nomenal world-wide demand for goods at any price. 


Floating Debts and Frozen Credits. 


These two factors—expansion of credit and currency for 
gevernment war expenditure and for world-wide specula- 
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tion—left the people with two heavy burdens to carry, viz., 


“floating debts” and “frozen credits.” There is only one 


way in which the people can be relieved of these two bur- 
dens, and that is by the issue of a voluntary, continuous 
loan, sufficiently attractive to cause a gradual. transfer of 
bank deposits and bank-notes from individuals to enable 
sovernments and traders to repay the banks. With regard 
to “floating debts,” a reduction of bank liabilities (deposits 
and notes) would mean an equal reduction of bank assets 
(government securities); but it would leave the cash re- 
sources of the banks untouched. Thus the banks could 
automatically create an expansion simultaneously with a 
contraction of bank credit. With regard to “frozen credits,” 
the application of the ter Meulen bonds for productive pur- 
poses, with the elasticity in expansion and contraction of 
bank credit, would naturally melt the “frozen credits” and 
thus revive the productive power which alone would en- 
able war-stricken countries to pay their way and other 
countries to regain their prosperity. Ts restrict the credit 
of the war-stricken countries of Europe would entail the 
shrinkage of exports from America and other exporting 
countries, because all countries are interdependent. For the 
recommencement of the revolving passage of goods we have 
the ter Meulen bond as the simple instrument by which the 
new financial machinery will be enabled to link together 
in the co-operative spirit all the countries of the world. 

Thus, firstly, an equilibrium between a government’s cur- 
rent expenditure and revenue—because the printing press 
would be stopped—and secondly, the ter Meulen bond, 
which will enable importers to pay exporters—because 
they will have time for recuperative productivity—will be 
the remedy which will bring about a return to normal con- 
ditions. 

Now I come to the crux of the whole matter: 


“« INANCE. 


The importer will want to know that the exporter will 
be able to finance the transaction until he can pay. The 
exporter has now four reservoirs to tap:— 

(1) Open Credit. Exporters give credit with or with- 
out security from their own resources and, to meet seasonal 
requirements, rely largely upon banking accommodation. 
This open revolving credit has ceased to revolve in conse- 
quence of the lack of confidence of exporters in the ability 
of importers to pay their way. 

(2) Cash Credit. ‘able, 
&e., transfers, which also mean the transfer of banking ac- 
commodation. 

(3 Bill Credit. Before the war the international cur- 
rency was’ mainly a European bill, which settled the pay- 
ments of oversea trade all over the world. This also means 
banking accommodation. When the war broke out I esti- 
mate that 50% of these bills were in circulation outside 
the European market; the bulk of these bills were held 
by banks as self-liquidating interest-bearing securities (a 
profitable substitute for gold). 

(4) Bond Credit. This is the new financial machinery 
required to-day for removing the lack of confidence and 
trade. accommo- 
But it is not the bankers’ duty to find 
the the 
countries and the development of enterprises requiring long- 
credit. 


This is represented by cheque, 


. ° ° . ios 
for quickening stagnant Again banking 


dation is required. 
for reconstruction of Kuropean 


the accommodation 


term This is where the Edge Act Corporations come 
in, to turn “frozen credit” into productive credit. Just as 
the governments of the borrowing countries have pledged 
their national securities for the benefit of their nationals, 
the gov lending countr) 


the 


sO must rnments ot Lie of it’s support 


order to safeguard money of 
Just 
must place their home affairs on a sound basis in order to 
the countries 


stimulate 


1 hese ( orporations in 


their ow investors. as the borrowing governments 


issue eollateral bonds, so must the lending 


the 
restore their diminishing revenue to enable them to main- 


interest of investors into action, in order to 
tain the equilibrium of their budgets. 
Before the the market, a highly devel- 


organization for met all 


War uropean 


oped forelon mvestment. legiti- 
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mate demands for development of enterprise in other con- 
This enabled the Kuropean money market to con- 
the effect 
investor played so important a part. These 


tinents. 
trol international 
of the 


foreign investments proportionatel)s 


finance, in which cumulative 
small 
stimulated exports of 
the European countries, which are the most densely popu- 
The imports into Europe of foodstuffs 


the ex- 


lated in the world. 


and raw material were received in exchange for 


ports of manufactured goods and services. 

To restore this equilibrium of trade is the paramount 
problem of to-day. In other words, the burden of the long- 
term credit required for the rehabilitation of the produc- 
be “shifted” the “frozen 
eredits” (which are clogging the 
wheels of the present financial machinery) into the hands 
Thus the old financial machinery will be 


new machinery created. Both 


tive power of Europe must from 


now held by the banks 


of investors. 
lubricated and a 
quired because they dovetail into each other. 


a re re- 


National Laeport Corporations, 

My suggestion is that there should be National Export 
Corporations, in each lending country, backed by a pro rata 
the government, banks and other financial 
America, England, France and Italy—the four 


guarantee of 
institutions. 
great powers upon whom the peace of the world depends— 
should set the example. America, formerly a debtor coun- 
try, depending upon the European market for capitol, is 
now a great creditor country; and she can only maintain 
her exports by investing capital abroad. England during 
the war has only parted with a fourth of her foreign invest- 
ments, and may be depended upon to provide capital for 
development in foreign countries. She has not only a sur- 
plus to invest, but has the mature experience of genera- 
tions in the issuing and the holding of foreign securities, 
not only by private individuals but also by insurance com- 
panies and other trust companies. France can be depended 
upon to do her share, because the thrift of her population 
is proverbial; and she likes and knows how to manage 
foreign investments, as is evidenced by her large holdings 
of foreign securities by the small investor. Italy, for her 
full development, requires the sympathetic stimulus of an 
international security, in place of a merely national one. 
When she realizes the inwardness of her co-operation with 
America, England and France, I am convinced that the 
fullness of her response will cause amazement. 

In all these countries a new public has been created, who 
carry in their pockets or tills paper money which represents 
a government loan, free of interest. These people require 
to be educated in the advantages of a-foreign security bear- 
ing a good rate of interest, the proceeds of which would 
be used to fructify enterprise. In England, where the popu- 
lation has been educated, I estimate that one billion 
dollars of legal tender paper (Bank of England 
notes, currency notes, Scots and Irish Bank notes) are held 
are not required for the ordinary circu- 


money 


by the people, i.e., 


lation and bank cash reserves. If this is so in England, it 


must be so to a greater extent in the other countries named. 
idequately Safe-Guarded., 
which ] 


‘ . 1 
‘ .¥ : . 
Cie ; ty a i\ 


Investors’ Money 
The Export Corporation backed by the 


government and bank guaran! far superior 
subscribed capital. 


that the ad 


countries for 


to separate corporations backed by 
The attraction to investors would be s6 great 
mands upon the corporations in the different 
the legitimate requirements of home exporters covered by 
sound collateral foreign securities, would be more than met 
by the flow of money from the people for investment in 
the respective corporations in the various lending countries. 

I can see as in a vision the money from the bonds of the 
corporations raised from the people, concurrently financing 
foreign trade as smoothly and as effectively as the bank 
deposits finance domestic trade. The inducement to the 
governments would be the restoration of the former in- 
ternational commercial relations. This would immediately 
help to maintain the equilibrium of the budgets without 
increased taxation. 


CONVENTION. 


The American Government has permitted the formation 
of corporations under the Edge Bill. Sut, unfortunately, 
they have not made much progress. The English Govern- 
ment is willing to guarantee a large sum under the Exports 
Credits Scheme. Sut this is or less sterile. The 
French Government has given evidence of its willingness 
to do the same lines. And it seems to me 
that Italy would not like to see herself left in the cold. 
The machinery required for collecting the money will neces- 
home banks and other financial institutions tak- 
ing part in the guarantee. 


pore 


something on 


Sitate the 
The banks would act as agents. 
The inducement to them to take their share of the guaran- 
liability would be the ridding themselves of their 
“frozen credits” by the increased productivity. No new 
machinery would be required beyond the formation of an 
international organization in each of the countries named 
and in other countries. The chairman of one of the five 
big English banks announced at his shareholders’ meeting 
that he would be. prepared to recommend his board to join 
in such a guarantee for a British Export Corporation. And 
I know of other prominent bankers who are also sympa- 
thetically inclined. All these bankers are alive to the vita) 
importance of international organization. 

I believe that the present spirit of international co-opera- 
tion removes the difficulties one would have encountered 
six months ago in suggesting such a measure. Personally, 
I don’t mind owning that I urged the formation of such an 
institution five years ago. And I well remember the chair- 
man telling me afterwards that I had made all the ex- 
porters among my audience quite happy, because if they 
could not get the accommodation they required from the 
banks they could get it from my corporation! 

Thus the finance and management of such a corporation 
would be easy and simple in those countries which formerly 
invested in foreign securities. And other countries can 
follow their example. The interest charged would cover 
the interest allowed, plus expenses, plus a margin whose 
accumulations would raise a capital sum to replace the 
pro rata guarantee of the government banks and other insti- 
tutions. With all due respect to the power of statecraft. 
the power of finance is the power that is going to safeguard 
democracy. 

It may be argued that the issue of ter Meulen bonds does 
not justify the setting up of such a corporation in lending 
countries. But the reply to that is that there are other 
satisfactory securities; otherwise the American Govern- 
ment would not have sanctioned the Edge Act. These se- 
curities could be readily pledged, if it were possible to get 
the accommodation for long-term credit for productive uses 
which it is beyond the power of the banks to supply and 
beyond the fancy of the investors to purchase unless safe- 
guarded by the guarantee of their own government and the 
home banks. ° Such would bridge over the 
transitory period, when it would again be possible to issue 
years for the war-stricken 


acceptable to 


tee 


corporations 


loans of, say 50 countries on 
individual investors 


The total of the pro rata guarantee would be a small per- 


reasonable terms and 


centage of the money borrowed from the people direct, just 
as the capital and reserve funds of the banks 


percentage of the deposits of the people. 


iS a small 


Once the confi- 


dence of the pople was assured there would he no limit th 
the amount of money that could be borrowed for productive 


use, 


To justify the possibilities of such a corporation I should 
like to mention some examples of what has already been 
done in my own country for the banks, the nation. the muni 
cipality, the cotton trade, the transit of goods, and the 
feeding and clothing as well the 
on the bond system. 


welfare of the people 


BANKS. 


We have concentrated our banking system into a small 
number of joint stock banks with a large number of bran: 
ches. These branches have carried the deposit system te 
the doors of the people. In normal times the amount de 
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posited per head of the population is three times what 
was in the eighties, when the banking system had, aftet 
many years’ hard fighting, freed itself from grand- 
motherly legislation. The margin between the amount bor- 
the amount lent—advances, dis- 
investnents—was increased fourfold in the 
The result was that forty years of freedom from 
legislative restrictions had placed joint stock deposit banks 
in a position to give the people of England a superlative 
credit machine of unexampled and unequalled 
when the war broke out. 


rowed—deposits—and 
counts 


period. 


and 


solidity, 


Since the war all the banks have emphasized the import: 
ance to them of the small depositor. 
tended their international operations. 


They have also ex- 


THE NATION, 

When, during the war, the government for the first time 
accepted investments in the form of a continuous loan on 
tap, they obtained all the home money borrowed, after ad- 
justing the rate of interest allowed on bonds, bills, bank 
deposits and foreign money. The National Savings. Asso- 
ciations educated the people, through press publicity, volun- 
tary workers and house-to-house canvass, &c., to put their 
genuine savings and surplus current income into the bonds, 
which gave them the best interest. 
that the continuous rise in the wholesale and retail prices 
was not only arrested but actually reduced. This was, of 
course, due to the transfer of the people’s purchasing power 
to the government. Previous to this continuous method of 
raising money on the bond system, the amount raised by 
Treasury Bills had to be carried as a revolving outstanding 
liability, which continued during this period and is still 
with us to-day. A funding loan failed to make any im- 
pression on the bill debt. But it is extremely satisfactory 
to note that the bond on tap to-day is raising an average 
of 15 million dollars week by week, in multiples of 25 
dollars, the whole of the proceeds being used to replace 
bills in multiples of 5 thousand dollars. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


For thirty years the Manchester Corporation has raised 
all the money required on short-dated mortgage bonds for 
the capital expenditure. In spite of strikes and other social 
disturbances and in spite of special government stunts 
for spectaular war loans, the average interest paid 
by the corporation has been less than that paid by the gov- 
ernment. The population served is one-sixtieth of the 
United Kingdom. The result is a significant testimony to 
the practical value of the co-operative spirit. Every dol- 
lar of revenue provides: 

Per Cent. 
money__-.- : | 44 
60 
Rates and taxes | | ae 
Wages ae ; eae ee 15 
Other charges : a ae acl G 
Salaries ___- ) = 4 


Interest on borrowed 
Sinking fund 


100 
Manchester not only provide the funds 
take a particular 1 the And 
item of expenditure is carefully 
tly a proposed luxury expenditure 
This defeat shows that a financial interest 
by the people is much more effective than the control exer- 


Thus the people oi 
but 
the 
scrutinized. 


was defeated. 


nterest In management. 


result is 


that every 


Quite 


receni 


cised by Parliament over Government luxury expenditure 
CoTTON TRADE. 

The world-famed Lancshire cotton mills are entirely fi- 
nanced by the small money of the people. 
holders: but the majority are loanholders. These loans are 
for short periods and for comparatively small amounts. 
The interest on the loans is paid free from tax, that is, the 
mills pay the income tax. Those who are not liable for the 
full amount paid by the mills can easily recover what they 
are entitled to from the government. Thus the poorest 
investor get the best yield. The loans provide the bulk of 


Some are share- 


The practical result was: 
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the money for building the machinery equipment of the 
mills. This system has been in effective operation for 40 
years. It has been one of the main reasons for the success 
of the mills. It has provided a continuous supply of capital. 
The people naturally take an intense pride in their mills, 
chiefly on account of their financial stake in them. This 
has secured efficient management. It frequently happens 
that operatives of enterprise and capacity have risen from 


the ranks to the management of the mills. In my own ex- 


perience I have known of no case in which the loan-holders 
have lost their money. As a trustee I have managed trust 
money in the loans, which has provided a steady, increas- 
ing income to the beneficiaries, while their capital has re- 
mained intact. On the other hand, as a trustee I have 
managed trust money in gilt-edged securities, the capital 
value of which is half what it was, and the income, though 
apparently the same, is greatly reduced by the deduction of 
the much heavier income tax. 


TRANSIT OF GOODS. 


When the group of London financiers failed to obtain the 
capital required for the construction of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, the people of the district rose to the occasion 
and found all the money in small sums. To-day they are 
getting a good return for their money; and new money for 
developments is being found by the people on the bond 
system. The Manchester port—35 miles from the sea-board 
—ranks in importance after London and Liverpool. 


FEEDING, CLOTHING AND WELFARE. 


The Co-operative Societies of the United Kingdom, who 
feed and clothe a quarter of the population, have raised in 
small sums, repayable at short periods, 500 million dollars. 
This is invested in land, buildings, factories, warehouses, 
stores, &c., with a handsome proportion of self-liquidating 
cash resources. The surplus profits are returned to the 
consumers (co-operators) in the form of dividends. With 
regard to the Welfare of the people, I have—as Chairman 
and Treasurer for 28 years of a large Co-operative Holiday 
Association, touching a hundred thousand homes—raised 
from the members themselves all the money required for 
building, purchase and furnishing of the Guest Houses in 
the beauty spots of Great Britain and Ireland. When I tell 
you that these people have all strictly limited incomes, and 
that, in consequence, the loans are all in small sums, a por- 
tion of which are repaid every year by ballot, you will rea- 
lize how—as we say in Scotland—“every lickle makes a 
mickle.” Our ideal is a strenuous, educative and recreative 
holiday in the summer-time and the formation of reading 
circles, rambling, social and literary clubs, folk-lore sing- 
ing, dramatic study and the old English country dancing in 
the winter-time. The result is the creation of a bonne cama- 
raderie which I have never seen equalled, coupled with an 
absolute assimilation of the spirit of service. 

I could give many other instances of the advantages of 
an investment which secures a return of one’s money in- 
tact plus a fair rate of interest. But I 


vour patience. 


must not exhaust 


The examples I have given you illustrate 


all the principles I have just been advocating. 

had the honor of 
initiating for war purposs in my own country, with magni- 
ficent 


t 


Le@ln 


This short-term bond system, which I 


results convinces me that the broadest possible sys- 
only the best 


financial results, but draws an ever-widening circle of people 


of continuous investment achieves nol 


of all sorts and classes. through a common financial stake, 
into something far finer than the mere common interest of 


money-getting. It brings them into the all-embracing arms 


of a universal brotherhood. 


APPENDIX IL. 
OF THE REPORT OF THE FINANCIAL 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

The first application for the International Credit Scheme was presented 
to the Financial Committee of the Leogue of Nations by Austria through 
the Supreme Council of the Allies in March 1921. The Committee met 
in Paris and a provisional reply was sent to the Supreme Council on April 
4th. The special delegation consisting of M. J. Avenol, Sir Drummond 
Drummond Fraser and Dr. Gliickstadt reached Vienna on April 15th. The 
policy they proposed in their report dated April 28th was entirely en- 
dorsed by the Financial Committee in London—May 31st-~-and the full 


SYNOPSIS COMMITTEE 
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report of the Committee ar 
Nations on June 15th. 

The essential preliminary to the restoration of Austrian Finances 1s the 

fulfilment of the two following conditions :— 
l. The 
trian 


The adoption by Austria 
the improvement of her 


d Delegation was published by the League of 


suspension, for a period of at on Aus- 


respect of repara 


least 20 vears. of the liens 


aseets in tion and of relief credits. 


most stringent ures for 


her elf of the 
interna! fir 


mea- 


. . 
anciai situation 


taken 
States. 
have un- 


internal 


measures should be 
and the Successive 


effective 
Austria 
political 
certain specific mea 


It was urged that immediate and 
for the removal of trade 
The Austrian 
dertaken to carry out 
financial situation 
(This will entail heavy 
The 
Committee 


1. The reform of the 
pendent Central 


barriers between 
Austria 


“uUTes f improve tne 


Government and all parties 


sacrifices on ali li Ss Lhe On.) 
proposed by the Del “Fins 
requires: 


policy egation ncial 


currency to be effect by 3 rong and inde- 


Bank of Issue. 


The balancing of the Budget at the earliest possibi 


internal 
recourse t the printing 


immediate 


ensure tne 


The flotation in the 
Loan in order Lo 
press. 


future of a 


CeSS8H LION I 


The Austrian Government has offered guarantees for external credits, in- 
cluding the following: custom receipts, from the tobacco 
monopoly and from forests and mortgages on all real estate of the country ; 
and in addition that half the capital of the new Bank of Issue shall be 
open to foreign subscription which shall carry with it a corresponding rep- 
resentation on the Board of Directors. 

On the Commission of Control, in addition to the three representatives 
of Austria, four members should be nominated by the Financial Committee. 

The programme of financial restoration should make it possible to value 
on a sure basis the assets offered by the Austrian Government. The Com- 
mittee therefore, under the powers conferred upon them in connection with 
the International Credits Scheme, will be prepared to authorize the issue 
of ter Meulen Bonds, as security for snore | advances on the following 
conditions :— 


1. The offered by the Austrian Government will 
signed as security for these advances. 


revenues State 


assets be at once as- 


2. The advances will be made under the control of an Agent appointed 
by the Financial Committee, acting in its capacity as the Inter- 
national Commission for the International Credits Scheme, in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the Council of the League of Nations. 


This Agent will be empowered to supervise: 


1. The administration of the assigned assets. 


2. The utilization of the temporary advances. 
A special Commission will also be appointed 
direction to the Agent, and to supervise the 
gramme of financial reform. 


to give general 
initiation of the pro- 


3. The advances will be repayable, and will be a first charge on the 
proceeds of the external loan provided for in the programme. 
EPITOME OF THE REPORT OF 


THE DELEGATION, 


Austria is the indispensable centre of the economic life of Central Europe, 
and all the representatives interviewed maintained that Austria was capable 
of an active and independent ex) Imports, exports and transit have 
increased in spite of the profound change introduced by the Treaty of 
Peace. 

In 1914 the Austro-Hungarian 
ruled by an Emperor and his 
administration. To-day the 
former Empire, with 
Coalition Government 

Austria is the 


tence. 


Empire had fifty 
advisers with large, 
Austrian Republic is less than an eighth 
six and a half million inhabitants, 


million inhabitants, 
expensive and efficient 
of the 
some with a weak 
centre of important foreign business, her market covers 
the whole of Rumania instead of Transylvania only, the whole of Jugo- 
Slavia instead of Bosnia and Dalmatia only, and the whole of Poland in- 
stead of Galicia only. Her communications and geographical position in 
Central Europe are unique, her artistic treasures of an old civilization and 
her understanding of the languages, habits and methods of the Successive 
States, and her banking system which has never failed to supply the 
credits necessary for her internal industrial activities, and the purchase of 
raw material from abroad, assure Austria of an future if her 
Public Finance is placed on a sound foundation. 

The possibilities of the future are full of promise. 
water power which belongs to the State is an 
of energy. It is calculated to be 
is not yet exploited. This would 
sumption of the country. 

Agriculture is capable of considerable 
capable of producing half the cereals required. 

There is great wealth in the timber exports of the forests. 

The chief causes of the government not meeting expenditure is the pur- 
chase of food stuffs from abroad although the adjacent countries, once the 
barriers are removed, could supply all that is required. The government 
have paid as much as 62 kronen per kilogram for imported grain which 
has been sold to her nationals at 9 kronen, causing a loss of 30 million 
kronen in the current year’s budget. These subsidies are to disappear by 
the end of 1922. The number of State officials with their families is 
estimated at 700,000 or more than one-tenth of the population. Month by 
month the government was compelled to meet expenditure by increasing 
the amount of kronen currency—the printing press. In 1920 the note 
currency rose 12 milliards; formerly the currency was only one milliard. 
Prices roses 75% yet on the other hand bank deposits remained stationary. 
The programme adopted by Austria will encourage saving, restore confi- 
dence amongst bank depositors, and thus Austrian credits in the form of 
hoarded foreign currencies will be employed in foreign payments. It is 
estimated that the amount of foreign currency in Vienna is no less than 
one milliard Swiss francs. The currency reform outlined in the programme 
will be immensely strengthened with the addition of foreign currencies 
coming from Austria herself. The deticit of the trade balance of imports 


over exports is about 50 million dollars, a sum } equal to the foreign pay- 
ments of the go 


economic 


The employment of 
extremely important 
250,000 horse power, a tenth of which 
diminish by one-half the total con- 


source 
, 
coal 


development, and is estimated 


ernme'! | am satisfied the rram carmed ul In 


a aii iil 


entirety will place Austria in as proud a paattien as she semetel before 


CONVEN 
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the war. There is already 
gradually removed. 

The representative international 
of the League of Nations 
volved in the 


every indication that the trade barriers will te 


character of the Financial Committee 
has done much to remove the difficulties neces- 


sarily ir problem of restoring Austrian credit. 


APP 
REVIVAL OF 


ENDIX II, 
OVERSEA TRADE. 


A very important stage of advance towards the acceptance of the ter 
Meulen bond, as the recognized scheme for assisting the recovery of health» 
conditions for trade, was marked by the conclusions reached at the World’: 
Cotton Conference (held at Liverpool and Manchester, June 12th to 22nd) 
and the Congress of the Internation Chamber of Commerce (held in Lon- 
don, Juné 27th to July Ist.) 


Rett tenee ongresses were attended by leading He Og of financ« 
ndustrv and commerce 


full and 


from all countries of the 


ISCUSSIONS, 


world, and, a result of 
the following resolutions were passed: 


, r 
SP a rching G 


AT THE WORLD’S COTTON CONFERENCE. 


While the Conference recognizes the existence of various credit schemes. 
and the contemplated formation of other schemes, it is of opinion that at the 
present moment the scheme which offers the best instrument for promo 
tion of imports into impoverished countries by exporters in other countries 
is that known as the ter Meulen scheme, and urges all engaged in the cot- 
ton industry and in the financing of it to avail themselves of the ter Meulen 
scheme whenever and wherever it shall be established. They accordingly 

ein commend that impoverished European countries 
should urge ronan ease in ‘those countries to induce their respective gov- 
ernments to apply for approval of the issue by them of ter Meulen bonds. 


exporters Tr 


AT THE CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE. 


Export Credits. ‘“‘That this Congress recognizes the necessity of the 
establishment under government auspices of credits for the reconstruction 
of the devastated and impoverished countries of Europe: 

“To this end the Congress is prepared to support the ter Meulen scheme 
as modified and put into operation by the Provisional Economic and Fi- 
nancial Committee of the League of Nations: 

“Further, this Congress advises the establishment of permanent Com- 
mittees of business men and bankers in all the countries affected, to furnish 
all information and to lend all assistance in the choice of credits and par- 
ticipations.”’ 

The enthusiastic approval of the above resolutions is very significant, 
more especially as they were actively supported by the American delegates 
at the two Congresses (on each occasion a most representative and highly 
distinguished body of practical men). This is a plain testimony from 
the leaders of American business to the merits of the scheme as a means 
of restoring the economic life of the world. 

A Getermining factor in the American decision was the fact that the ter 
Meulen plan is the only credit pean which is linked up with definite 
steps towards the equation of bude ; wi 
vided are used for essential and necessary purposes, and that their provision 
is accompanied by measures of internal financial reform. 


hich ensures that the credits pre 


THE CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
(Extract from the leading column of “The Times,’ July 2nd.) 


The Congress, after very careful consideration, decided to support what 


is known as the ter Meulen system of international credits as modified and 


put into operation by the Provisional 
of the League of Nations. 


Economic and Financial Committee 


Business Men on Credits. 


The passage of this resolution was actively supported by the American 
delegates at the Congress. That the American business men should have 
decided to adopt the ter Meulen plan is a testimony from practical men on 
the other side of the Atlantic to its virtues, as a means of rehabilitating 
the impoverished countries of Europe. 

It is therefore natural to expect that when 
to their own country they will urge on 
vantages of the ter Meulen scheme; for much depends on the attitude which 
the Federal Board takes up in regard to the discounting of bills 
drawn against ter Meulen bonds. 

By the very nature of the economic 
important part in the financing of 


the American delegates return 
their fellow business men the ad- 


tesery P 


situation, America must play an 
European trade during the period of 
reconstruction, because she has the means to provide Europe with many 
of the things she mostly need of. The endorsement of the ter 
Meulen plan which was first promulgated at the Brussels Financial Con- 
ference last autumn has passed through the fire of criticism, and has 
grown steadily in favor with business men and financial experts. It must 
now be regarded as the best instrument so far devised for the supply of 
credits to Europe pending the re-establishment of the gold standard. 


The 


The provision of export credits simply means the provision of certain 
commodities and services by creditor countries to inpoverish countries tem- 
porarily, to enable them to produce goods and services to pay for the 
things they will need in future. At present the latter have little to export 
and therefore their ability to purchase our goods is strictly limited. They 
can only purchase more of our goods if we revive their purchasing power. 
That cannot be restored unless credits are furnished them for the purpose 
of rehabilitating their industries. 

The governments of countries desiring to participate should place them- 
selves in communication with— 


stands in 


Meaning of Credits. 


SIR DRUMMOND DRUMMOND FRASER, 
THE ORGANIZER, 


Waterloo Place, London, S8.W.I. 


K.B.E., M. Com., 


‘International Credits,’’ Trafalgar House, 


APPENDIX III. 


SCHEME FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF EXPORT CORPORATIONS 
FOR PROVIDING CREDIT FOR EXPORTERS AGAINST 
COLLATERAL SECURITY. 

1. The primary object would be to supply international credits by the 
granting of loans to exporters for ‘the purpose of facilitating the export of 
goods to and the development of industry and enterprise in foreign coun- 
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The 


tries. Corporation would also serve as a commercial information 


bureau. 

2. The funds of the Corporation would be provided in the main by 
loans (debentures) from the people. It is proposed than an original loan 
issue of should be authorized; that the loans should be 
rms of five, fifteen years, and that 
cepted on the “loan book’’ system, the loan books being registered and 
transferable. 


for ts ten or 


thev should be ac- 


3. In order to make the loans an attractive investment it would be 
necessary that there should be some guarantee behind them. It is pro- 
posed that this should take the form of an issue of share capital to the 
exten of per cent. of the authorized loan issue, 1.e., ; 
This share capital would be subscribed as to per cent. by or on behalf 
of the Government and as to per cent. by the home banks and other 
financial institutions, but would not be callable except in the event of 
the winding-up of the Coroporation. 


4. Power would be taken to increase the authorized loan issue to any 
amount, provided that share capital to the extent of per cent. of the 
increase be taken up on the same terms as the original shares. 


the placing of the authorized loan issue 
exporters and an open credit with 

to the extent of per cent. of 
the authorized loan issue is proposed, such credit to be increased pro rata 
on any increase of the authorized loan issue. Any sums 80 borrowed would 
carry interest. 


5. It is probable that pending 
funds will be required to finance 


6. The primary object of the Corporation would be to provide funds to 
carry ter Meulen bonds and other satisfactory collateral security. This 
would be effected by taking a transfer of the debt due from the foreign 
importer to the home exporter plus the ter Meulen bond or other col- 
lateral security held by the exporter. The length of the credit allowed 
to the home exporter would in general correspond to that allowed by him 
to the foreign importer, and would be considerably shorter than the period 
of currency of the ter Meulen bonds or other collateral security. In the 
event of default being made by the foreign importer or by the home ex- 
porter the collateral security would not, except in special circumstances, be 
placed on the market, but would be held until redeemed. In case of de- 
fault by the foreign importer it is proposed that the Corporation should 
itself purchase the collateral security and hold it as an investment pending 
its maturity; the purchase price would then be treated as proceeds of 
realization of the collateral. 


7. During the period which must elapse before the ter Meulen scheme 
can be put into effective operation the Corporation would be prepared to 
grant credits covered by satisfactory collateral security for the development 
of oversea trade. 


8 In the granting of credit all home exporters would be equally entitled 
to apply for credit facilities so far as the funds allowed, and all applications 
would be treated on the same principle. As between two applicants equally 
entitled to consideration but both of whom it would be impossible to 
accommodate, preference would be given to the application first in point 


of time. 


9. In granting facilities under the ter Meulen scheme it would be a cardi- 
nal principle that in no case should they be given in such way as to relieve 
directly or indirectly the foreign importer or his Government of any part 
of their obligations. 


10. In the of its business the Corporation would in no g6ense 
compete with, but would on the contrary serve as a useful auxiliary, to 
the banks. mn particular it would not undertake accepting or discounting 
business nor the keeping of current or other accounts to be operated upon 
by cheque. 


1l. The management 
of members of whom 
Government and by 
be grouped). 


conduct 


would be vested in a Board of Directors consisting 
would be nominated by the guaranteeing 


the guaranteeing banks (who could, if necessary, 


12. The Government of the Corporation would be set out in a deed of 
settlement and would provide for frequent Board meetings, for Committees 
of the Board to deal with special departments and for the appointment of 
a Governor and subordinate officials. It would be necessary to make ade- 
quate provision for their remuneration in order to ensure the services of 
men of experience and ability. 

13. After necessary provision for depreciation and for such 
reserve and sinking funds as might be required, the profits would be carried 
to a guarantee redemption account until there stood to the credit of that 
account a sum equa! to the nominal, l.e., the guaranteed share capital, at 
which amount the guarantee redemption account would thereafter be main- 
tained. Any excess of profit would be 
the shareholders 
the loan holders in accordance 
would have regard not only to 
loans, 


making all 


divisible as to 
the balance of 


per cent. among 
per cent. among 
a scheme to be framed, which scheme 
the amount but also to the duration of the 


pro rata and as to 


Witl 


14. It might from time to time and in special circumstances be neces- 
sary to make advances to home exporters against transfers of debts due 
from foreign importers plus collateral security but without recourse to the 
home exporters in case of default. In such special cases it is considered 
that the risk should be covered by an additional guarantee of the guaran- 
teeing Government. 

15. The share capital in paragraph 3 being per cent. of the author- 
ized loan-issue, the additional liability of the guaranteeing Government to 
meet the cases of paragraph 14 should be limited to per cent., for 
which a satisfactory remuneration must be paid. 


APPENDIX IV. 
THE “TER MEULEN” BOND SCHEME. 


I. In order that nations which under present circumstances are unable to 
obtain accommodation on reasonable terms in the open market, may be able 
to command the confidence necessary to attract funds for the financing of 
their essential imports, an International Commission shall be constituted 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. 


OFFICIAL TEXT OF 


II. The Commission shall be appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations, and shall have discretion to appoint agents and sub-commissions 
La . : ’ 

and to devolve upon them the exercise of its functions. 


SECTION. L1o 


III. The Governments of countries desiring to participate shall notify to 
the Commission what specific assets they are prepared to assign as security 
for commercial credits to be granted by the nationals of exporting countries. 


IV. The C examination of these assets, shall determine the 


gold value of the credits which it would approve against the security of 
these assets. 


ommission, afte 


V. The participating Governments shall then be authorized to issue 
bonds to the gold value approved by the Commission. The bonds shall be 
in such form, with such date of maturity and rate of interest, as the Com- 
mission may decide and shall, in particular, enumerate the assets pledged 
against the bonds. The denomination of each bond and the specific cur- 
rency in which it is to be issued shall be determined by the participating 
Government in agreement with the Commission, in accordance with the 
conditions applicable to the particular transactions in respect of which 
they are issued. 


VI. The service of these bonds, which will be obligations of the issuing 
Government, shall be specifically secured out of the revenue of the assigned 
assets. 

VII. The assigned assets shall be administered by the participating Gov- 
ernment or by the International Commission, as a majority of the Council 
of the League of Nations may determine, on the proposal of the Interna- 
tional Commission. Nevertheless, in cases where the administration of the 
assigned assets is in the hands of the participating Government the Inter- 
national Commission at any time may, and in the event of default shall, 
require the participating Government to transfer the administration of the 
assets to itself. 

The participating Government shall have the right of appeal to the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations against this requirement, and the decision of 
the Council of the League of Nations on these questions shall be binding. 


VIII. The revenues from the assigned assets shall be applied as follows to 
the service of the bonds: 


(1) Out of these revenues the Commission shall purchase and hold, 
or the participating Government shall satisfy the Commis- 

that it has purchased and holds, foreign currencies suffi 

cient to provide— 

(a) Cover for the coupons falling due in the next year of all 
bonds at any time outstanding in each of such currencies. 

(b) A sinking fund calculated to redeem at maturity 10% of 
the bonds outstanding in each of different countries. 

(c) A reserve, in such foreign currency or currencies as the In- 
ternational Commission may determine, for the redemp- 
tion of any bonds sold in accordance with paragraph XVI. 


(2) Any surplus remaining after the provision of these services shall be 
at the free disposal of the participating Government. 


sion 


IX. The participating Government will be free either to pledge its own 
bonds as collateral for credits for approved imports on its own account, or 
to lend the bonds to its nationals as collateral for credits for approved im- 
ports on private account, and for the latter purpose will be free to fix such 
terms, including the security, if any, to be given, as it may think fit. 

These terms shall be communicated to the Commission. The bonds shal] 
not be used for any other purpose than those specified in this clause. 


X. Each bond shall, before issue, be countersigned by the Commission 
in proof of registration, 


XI. The fundamental purpose of the scheme being to facilitate and ex- 
pedite the import of such raw materials and primary necessaries as will 
enable the borrowing countries to re-establish production especially for ex- 
port, bonds secured on the assigned assets shall not be utilized as collateral] 
for credits for the import of other commodities, provided that, where the 
Commission is satisfied that the import of such other commodities wil] 
assist in securing the above purpose, it shall have the discretion to permit 


special exceptions to the above rule, subject fo such conditions as it may 
think fit. 


XII. For such borrowing country the Commission will draw up, in con- 
sultation with the participating Government, a schedule of approved im- 
ports which will be regarded as falling within the definition of raw ma- 
terials and primary necessaries. 


XIII. Particulars of each transaction must be registered with the Com- 
mission which, before countersigning a registered bond, will satisfy itself 
that the credit is for an approved import and that the period for which it 
is approved to be granted is a reasonable one. 


| XIV. The same conditions as govern the pledge of its bonds as the col- 
lateral for credits for imports on private account shall apply in cases 
where the participating Government pledges its own bonds as collateral for 
imports on Government account. 
XV. After having received bonds, 


duly countersigned; the importer will 
pledge them with the exporter. 


XVI. Pledged bonds shal) be dealt with as foliows: 


(a) In the absence of any failure by the importer to fulfill his con- 
tract with the exporter, the coupons on their due date, and the 
bonds as they are released, shall be returned to the importer, 
who shall return them to his Government forthwith. 


(b) In the event of the importer not fulfilling the terms of his con- 
tract, the exporter (or his assigns) may either hold the bonds 
until maturity or, if he prefers, he may at any time sell them 
in accordance with the laws and customs of his country, pro- 
viding that, before the bonds are sold, a reasonable opportunity 
shall be given to the issuing Government to repurchase them 
by paying to the exporter the amount of his claim. The pro- 
ceeds of such sale shall be applied by the exporter towards 
covering his claims against the importer. Any surplus not 
required for this purpose shall be accounted for by the exporter 
to the participating Government. 


(c) Any coupons or bonds returned to the participating Government 
or purchased by such Government shall be forthwith canceled 
in accordance with the regulations to be prescribed by the Inter- 

bonds may with 

the approval of the Commission, be replaced by other bonds, 
either in the same or in a different currency, in accordance 
with the conditions governing the original issue of bonds. 


° ’ ‘ 4 ' | } , 
national Commission. Canceled sub equentiy 
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The Deficits, Debased Currencies and Shattered Credit of Europe 
—Cause and Effect 


By Francis W. Hirst, 


After 


dress to which we have just listened 


Vr. Drum and Gentlemen: the very el 


and full of you} 


nificent American optimism which is encouraging to 


those of 


is my painful duty, as the Chairman has alread) 


=m) 


us who come from the side of the Atlantic, it 


other 
Said. LO 
touch upon the sad realities of the Kuropean situation. 


Mr. Noyes, 


being 


I notice that an old friend of mine, vesterday 


warned you very properly against too pessimistic. 


We were discussing the question the other day of pessimism 
that 
was 


and optimism, and an American opiimist said to me 
the 


taken from two people at table. 


American definition of optimist and pessimist 


One of them, the pessimist, 
to his friend or 
milk in the jug?’ 


would to his neighbor, “Is there any 
Sut the optimist would say, “ 
cream.” Our definition—and I think Sir l'ra- 
will confirm it—our definition the 
man who buys goods from a Jew in the hope of selling 
them to a Scotchman. 

Well, I would not myself go further than this at the pres 
ent time in the direction of optimism. I would say that 
optimism depends on an optimistic frame of mind in regard 
to the future; depends upon what opinion you have as to 
the probable policy of the great Powers and more especially 
of the Governments of the United States and Great Britain. 
If those hopes which we have now of what may happen next 
month at Washington should be fulfilled I should be an 
optimist. 

Well, geneltmen, I came to this beautiful and marvelously 
fruitful country at the invitation of the presidents of two of 
your universities, for the purpose of endeavoring to explain 
and discuss the situation, financial and economic situation, 
in Europe. I was asked to describe the financial and eco- 
nomic conditions of Europe, now exhausted by over four 
years of disastrous war and by nearly three years of rest- 
less submissions, petty wars and armed peace. I felt very 
greatly honored when you, sir [addressing President Drum], 
asked me to address this most important gathering of per- 
haps the most important class of people in America. And I 
will do my best now in the compass of a very short address, 
to sketch what I must describe as our political and financial] 
tragedy. 

When you see the gaunt spectres of famine and unem- 
ployment stalking around the world you must not allow 
yourselves to become permeated with cynicism or pessimism. 
It is our duty, gentlemen, as bankers, to 
Study the problem and to diagnose the disease, and if we 
find it, 


Say 
Pass the 
Drummond 
of 


ser an optimist is 


economists. as 


can to proclaim the remedy. For in these days of 
can read 
and almost every one has a vote, the first indispensable step 


j 
If not do that, 
we must ask for full publicity 


democratic government, when almost every one 


is to enlighten public opinion. we do you 
cannot avoid quackery. So 
for the facts. I believe that if all the bankers and business 
of the United Great Britain fully 


aware of the truth and would co operate together, I believe 


men States and were 
myself that the American and British Governments, acting 


together at Washington next month. would be able to re- 
Start the wheels of commerce and to promote not only a 
revival of credit, but a real, genuine recovery of trade from 
this deep, after-war depression. 

I am very glad that my old friend, Mr. Drummond Fra- 
ser, is here, and is going to address you. If only the foun- 
dations can be laid by the Government—and I really be- 
lieve that they will—lI feel sure that the scheme which he 
is operating will tend very greatly to remove some of the 
worst difficulties of the situation. I can assure you that he 
combines Scottish caution with Lancastershire experience. 
When I was on the point of leaving England, feeling the 
financial difficulties of the cost of travel, I applied to him 


for a ter Meulen bond to finance me through the various 


Former 


keditor. 


London “Economist, 


hotels and railway companies and steamship companies. 


Ile said very firmly that that was not the object of the ter 
Meulen scheme. It was not meant for tourists or even for 
traveling missionaries. 


Well, I noticed in the 


ing criticised 


papers, gentieinen, that you are be 


for not giving unlimited credit. The erities 


sav: “Haven't vou accumulated all this gold, and what is 
it for if you are not going to lend it out freely?” And, un 
all know, gold is not credit. 
Credit depends, I suppose, upon the credibility of the cus- 


tomer. 


fortunately, as I suppose we 
The accumulation of gold beyond a certain point 
(loes not help the American banker, does not help the Ameri- 
But Kurope and the 
excessive issue of inconvertible paper money are playing 
havoc with trade and credit all over the world. 

Just before I left London and was wondering how I could 
present the situation over here, I saw in riding up the 
Strand on the top of a bus, a tailor’s sign. And that tailor 
said that any one who would buy a suit of clothes from him 
would be given a rouble note of 10,000 roubles. That 
seemed a very handsome offer. So that evening I happened 

a friend of mine from the Treasury happened to have 
supper with I told him about this, and I said: 
“By the way, what is a rouble worth, what is the rouble 
exchange to-day? I hear the other day it was 80,000 to the 
pound.” And he said: “To-day it is 100,000—100,000 rou- 
bles to the pound.” And so I thought it over and I came 
to the conclusion that the tailor’s offer wasn’t quite as gen- 
erous as it looked. So that it amounted to—this 10,000 rou- 
ble note—amounted to rather less than half a dollar. 

I see in a recent message from Moscow that the Soviet 
Government has issued official exchange rates for its own 
notes as follows—and you will see what the position is now, 
for this is only a little while ago, I am only talking of a 
short time ago, only the beginning of July, that I saw this 
sign up: The present rate is 221,600 roubles to the English 
pound; 64,000 to the American dollar; 4,400 roubles to the 
krench franc; 600 roubles to the German mark: 15 roubles 
to the Polish mark. Well, after 
thought perhaps the best thing I could do, in order to ex- 
plain to the what the really was, 
thought I would go and buy for ten shillings a large number 


can Government. the loss of gold in 


me—and 


looking at this sign I 


universities position 


of depreciated paper notes. And, gentlemen, afterwards if 
any of you would like to look at them, vou are quite wel- 
come to do so. For ten shillings I bought—well., here is a 
590-shilling Czar rouble note. and they are worth ten times 
much, | Here is a Bul 
Polish note, witb 
100 Polish 


Jugo-Slavia 


might add. as the Soviet note. 


as 


crarian Here is a verv magnificent 


nore, 


one of the Polish heroes printed on it, for 
for which | liere is a 
five I forget what thev 

think. Here is a 


ily printed, 


marks, 


: “ , 
fvave SIX pence 


note for francs -five 


rem 


crowns, | 1LOO-crown Austrhi note, very 
Llere 
Ru- 


some 


: 
Ss OnLV V 


roo. and 
, ae . , ’ . S| — . — 7 . ow 
Sve Italian ah (ree iil ey. iC? is a 
are 
Here are 25 very prettily printed 


worth. I think, i nce, or 


manian nore. Hlere is a I nnish nore, and 


‘ Fr 
German marks. Eestho- 


nian notes, which are a Shilling 
And here are ten Czecho-Slovacian crowns, for which I gave 
a shilling. 

Now, that is the position. 
turesque idea. if you will look at these notes, of the true 
situation in Europe. 

I noticed, by the way, in that quotation that I gave from 
tussia, that the official exchange, the Soviet Government 
officials admit that the old silver rouble is worth 10,000 
of the new paper roubles—officially admits that, and offers 
to give a note for 10,000 paper roubles, which it will print, 
in exchange for anyone who will fish out of his hoard, for 


they are all hoarded, of course—one of the silver roubles. 


That gives you an idea, a pic- 
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That shows you in a moment what the depreciation amounts 
to. And every Government which has once started on that 
fatal descent, unless it is pulled back by some strong force, 
will go on logically until it the level of the old 
french, to the point that its notes are not worth the paper 


reaches 


they are printed upon. 


Now, gentlemen. Why do 
all of these Governments pursue this policy so fatal to trade 


and tocredit? Why, 


what is the meaning of it all? 
for instance, after the Armistice, didn’t 
all eco 


fluc 


they take steps to stabilize their currency? For, of 


nomic disasters within the control of a Government. a 


tuating and depreciating paper currency is the most ruinous 
to a nation’s trade and morality. 
Well, I think I can explain the cause, but before doing so, 


et me add just one word: do you realize that these paper 
‘urrencies are really a means of repudiation, simply means 
the repudiating of debt 


repudiating it? A friend of mine, the other day, who had 


your without saying that you are 
a large debt due to him in Riga, had paid off to him that 
lebt. which pre-war 10.000-pound debt, he had that 
paid off in the new paper roubles, of which we have a speci- 
pounds. He got 35 
pounds for his 10,000-pound pre-war debt, and that was in 
a country which was created by joint action of Great Brit- 
United States. 
m. And every Government is realiy repudiating its debt more 
The French note is now worth about 
me-third or one-quarter of what The pur- 
‘hasing power of a paper French franc is not quite one- 
Third of Italian, German, I suppose 
now, about one-thirtieth; Austrian, perhaps 1/100, and the 
tussian perhaps 1/10,000. 


Was a 


~ 


ede) 


nen here, in money that was worth 


ain. France and the That is what is going 


pre-war 3% 


or” less, 
it was before. 
pre-war: one-sixth: 
So you see in Kurope these pro- 
gressive stages of confiscation of both public and private 
property. be that public and private 
‘redit should be in such condition that Sir Drummond Fra- 


Can we surprised 
ser has to try, by the very skillful scheme he has, try to a9 
something to patch them up? 

The real reason for that kind of depreciation of currency 
s because all of these countries have a definite and a very 
arge deficit between their tax revenue and their expendl- 
In the the 


the French Government is more than double the tax reve- 


ures, case of Trance, present expenditure of 


jue, and the greater part of the deficit is put down as sums 


‘ecoverable from Germany. But in all the States which I 


ave referred to there is a large defieit. And a very able 
friend of mine, one of our leading bankers, Mr. Henry Bell, 
nade a careful examination of these budgets when he was 
it Brussels last vear representing the British Government, 
ind he came back and gave an address. and in th’s address 

‘7 | rur plaar!l* +}i ot . Car <« ha vache i mialra 1) 1? 
i@ Sald very cieariy that, as tar as ne couid MaKe Out, 10 


1] the cases of the Governments the expen liture on arma 


ments, present expenditure armaments, pretty well ac- 


QT} 


‘ounted for the deficits Now. that is a rather interesting 


ind really a rather hopeful fact. because, if when President 
Harding and Mr. Hi es are successful next month, really 
L11CCESS8] . ht fy ep lyle () mY 
mov <1] ( orid ftrom 
reparations fo. ir to pl rations for peace and from 
suspicion to confid il after all evervthing depends 
mm contfid ln the sense OT &S Writs they might be able 


to bring about such a reduction of armaments. of 


most of these defici 


arinies 


ts would automatically 


lisappear. and the Governments would then be in position 
not only to pay some of their debts but also to stop this ter 
rible depreciation of the paper currencies. 

To show you how rapidly these currencies go down, |] 


noticed that during last vear, between—lI think I am right 
1921—-the Polish 
the paper pound 
That 
And I attribute that to the aggressive militarism which was 
You 
see that these Governments, instead of reducing the cost of 
their armies, and so on, they find that the most convenient 
thing to do is to print money to pay their generals and their 


armies and their bureaucrats. And so they print the money. 


June, 
TO 
pour l. 


in saying June, 1920, and 
fell from S00 


Polish marks to the paper 


currency 
to S000 


one 


Polish marks 


was in vear. 


displayed during that vear by the Polish Government. 
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lla 
They can’t borrow. 
rowing powers. 


They have exhausted all of their bor- 
Neither their own people nor the people 
abroad will any more lend them money, because they know 
as soon as they have lent it, or think that as soon as they 
fiave lent it, “this money will evaporate just as the money 
lent them before has evaporated in these confiscatory issues 
of paper money and this depreciated paper currency. So 
they won't lend it. 

You may say then, why don’t they tax? 
the answer. 


I will give you 


The answer is in most cases the taxation is 


already so heavy that it 
) it. It is quite easy to have taxation,.and we have 
proved it now, quite easy to have taxation so heavy that if 


would pay the Government to re- 


+yag* 
titat - 


vou Wanht to increase the publie revenue you proceed to re- 
the taxation. Well, half of the 
private incomes of the 400,000,000 people in Europe—more 
three 


duce now, gentlemen, if 


than times the population of the United States—if 
half those private incomes are now being taken by the tax 
gatherer and in other forms of competition to pay for the arm- 
ies and navies and bureaucrats, you can see what vast sums 
are being drawn out of trade and capital. Instead of saving 
and this applies to some extent to the 
the United States, 
because that increase of expenditure and that 


taxation 


or buying goods 
domestic tax-payers and consumers of 
increase of 
their 
money and putting it into the banks, and instead of buying 


has been tremendous—instead of saving 
goods, these millions, hundreds of millions of people, are 
paving taxes. No wonder that our foreign trade, no wonder 
that vour foreign trade, is suffering. No wonder there is 
a certain amount of depression. 

I was given the other day a declaration issued by the mer- 
chants of San Francisco, in which they pointed out—and 1 
won't trouble you to read it now, but it is an excellent sum- 
mary, I think—they point out that in 1898 at the first 
Ilague unsuccessful attempt made to 


reduce the growth of armaments, and they argued that if 


(‘onference, an was 
a big reduction were now to take place a sum of no less— 
annual sum, annual fund, of no less than 4,000 million dol- 
lars would be saved, set free for the purposes of trade and 
for the restoration of credit. And they express every hope 
that the Administration of the United States—it is, I tlfink. 
a resolution of the Chamber of Commerce—they express the 
hope that the United States Administration will succeed in 
bringing an:| 
that if they do that they say they feel sure there will be a 


about the great and substantial reduction, 


recovery in trade and in unemployment. - 


I was looking at this matter the other day of your own 


expenditure, and I noticed that the cost of the army had 


risen from the vear 1898S, when the Czar proposed disarma- 


ment, to the present when President Harding is pro 


vear, 


posing it, that the cost of your army had risen from $92,- 
HOO.000 to ¥1,208,000,000, and that the cost of your navy 
these are the official figures—had risen from 459,000,000 
tro SOSO.000 COO. 

Well, now, I think that I have, to some extent at any 


fulfilled came Co the best of 


ny ability. I 


the purpose tor which I] 


rare, 


would say that there Is onlv one sovereign 


remedy, and that is public e and good-wiil 


onomy, peace 


The doctrines which have been preached 


agbong fhe nations. 


in your country and ours by—for. after all, we have a com- 
mon ancestrv—by men like Cobden and Franklin, John 
bright and Thomas Jefferson, Gladstone and Sumner—you 
bankers know very well that capital and credit are the 
fruits and the rewards of saving. As I came along on the 
train I met a banker from a certain place in the Middle 
Vest, and he told me his idea of a banker's paradise. And 


with this idea, I think perhaps rather than try to develop 
the German peril and the 
french peril, and so on, I will conclude with this statement 
of his, as to what a banker’s paradise is. He said that he 
had noticed in the State to which he belonged that the Irish 
farmers are very extraordinarily thrifty, and that they like, 
whenever they have saved a little money, to put it in the 
bank: and that he had noticed the Norwegian farmers are 
great improvers, and are so fond of improving their farms 
that they come and borrow of the bank for that purpose. So, 


} 


the various perils that still exist, 
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he said that he thought that a banker's paradise would be 
this: A bank would be placed in the district, and he would 
have a monopoly of that district, which was solely inhabited 
half by Norwegian farmers and half by Irish farmers; and 
he would have two doors to this bank, and in one of these 
doors the Irish would go in to deposit their money, and 
through the other door the Norwegian farmers would go to 
borrow from the bank the money which the Irish had de 
posited. 

I think what we want in Europe is a little more—espe- 


eially among the Governments. and also no doubt among 


all the people, and I dare say you need it, too—a little more 
of this excellent Irish habit. And I might conclude by 
saying that I am very glad to hear, from messages from 
home. that there is now every hope that the long and sad 
coutroversies which have existed between Great Britain 
and Ireland have now a fair likelihood of being adjusted to 
the satisfaction of both parties; and I hope that the wonder- 
fully fine relations which exist between Great Britain and 
the United States may be assisted by this settlement. and 
that we shall be able to lead the nations of the world along 
the path of economy and peace. 


Economic Intelligence in Public Opinion 


By Dr. Henry T. Suzzavvo, President, University of Washington. 


Mr, Chairman, and Gentlemen of the American Bankers 
issociation: The problems of American business seem for 
the time being to be international in scope. And a great 
many of the domestic problems which have created intense 
difficulties for the American business leader seem, for the 
time being, to have subsided. jut it is precisely because 
that subsidence of domestic irritation in the interference of 
external elements upon the operations of business is a 
transient subsidence, that I wish to-day to emphasize the 
problem of domestic public opinion. 

You know the human race is very peculiar in its psyschol- 
ogy, particularly when it operates under large grants of 
freedom without large grants of intelligence. And all that 
you have to do in the United States of America (education 
not having caught up with freedom) is to give us a fairly 
prosperous period, and in that period each individual, with 
his right to think, begins to think about everything that he 
has no facts to think with. 

Now, I do not propose to be satirical in the discussion of 
what I regard to be one of the most fundamental problems 
in the future of American business, but I merely want to 
begin with a generalization, and that generalization is this: 
That the American people are sadly in need of an economic 
edu@ation, as manifested by the continuous tendency in 
other periods than this, where we are so badly frightened 
that we are willing to let the men who know do; that in our 
American life we need all economic education more than 
any nation in the world, and for one simple reason. 

In the more traditional nations that have become Re- 
publican or more Democratic in their organization, the 
masses of the people have not grown into that confidence 
and individual power to think and to assert that has char- 
acterized the growth of the American people under extreme 
free conditions; and the result of it is that the great eco- 
nomic leaders of other countries have more to say to the 
common people, they are more readily followed on economic 
questions, and they have a larger influence, legitimate in- 
fluence, with government, than is the case in the United 
States. That is the generalization with which I wish to 
begin. 

One has only to cite a few illustrations to suggest the long 
lines of evidence to support such a conclusion. England is 
the friend of British foreign trade. Until very recently, the 
Government of the United States has been the enemy of 
American foreign trade. 

Let us take another illustration from that nation wonder- 
fully endowed with co-operation, but under-endowed with 
political morals, the German Nation as it was before the 
war; and nowhere in the world was there such an organi 
zation of the public opinion of the controlling crowd in gov- 
ernment supported on the firm foundation of the economic 
institution which was the basis of German civilization. You 
cannot seriously criticise the attitude of the German Gov- 
ernment toward German business. From the standpoint of 


the American citizen, however, you may severely criticise it 
from the standpoint of its domestic and international politi- 
cal morals, 


What is the situation in the United States? Why. as long 
as we are going to operate that great institution of business 


in the media of a Democratic people that insist upon its 
right to aspire to better standards of living and to its right 
to correct evils that it believes to exist, then that business 
must recognize that it must take into account the state of 
the public mind, which, in a democracy, always will sur- 
round business. It is sloganized to-day under the expres- 
sion, “Let us have less government in business.” I admit 
that there is a certain validity in that slogan that with our 
Anglo-Saxon traditions, that with the highly developed in- 
itiative of the American people, particularly in business, the 
Government has not any right to engage in enterprises 
where individual or corporate business organizations are 
adequate. The business that the banking organizations may 
handle shall be left to the banks, but what the banks Ccan- 
not handle the Government will be compelled to deal with. 
as in the case of the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System. Where, for instance, the great agricultural pro- 
ductivity of our country may be left to the individual, it 
should be: but where the issues of the public welfare in 
volve such vast expenditures of wealth that no series of 
banking concerns can take care of it, it may be necessary 
for the Government to take hold of the great problem of 
reclamation. 

Sut there is a distinct limit, and that distinct limit is at 
the point where private business has not the resources te 
deal with an imperative necessity of public welfare. Sut 
I have no faith that the slogan, “Less government in busi- 
ness,” is ever going to be pushed to the point in this country, 
democratically organized, where there will be no govern- 
ment in business. There is going to be government in busi- 
ness just so long as there are abuses in business, and no one 
will deny the right of a democracy, or a republic which has 
the welfare of its people at heart, the privilege of regulating 
public and private morals. The way of escape is in a dif- 
ferent direction. We are all beginning to recognize that 
we have got to submit to a certain amount of regulation, 
not because personally as business men we believe in it 
we have been reared on the old tradition—but because we 
accept it as fhe inevitable fact occurring so deep in our life 
that we cannot stop it, and so we propose to accept it and 
inake the most of it. The answer is a correct one, that gov- 
ernmental reguiation of business is going to be required by 
a democratic public opinion; and never more in the 20th 
century, aS perhaps in the 15th and 16th, will business men 
and business come back to that absolute freedom to do what 
it pleases with itself. Our task is to substitute one kind 
of government regulation for another, one founded upon 
sound sense and the capacity for understanding the limita- 
tions of the fiat of government, and then we shall have, in 
stead of a constantly irritated public opinion, dealing de 
structively with business, an educated public opinion deal 
ing with it appreciatively and constructively. 

Our public opinion began to operate more or less violently 
upon business because of political issues of our country 
changing about fifteen or twenty years ago. Great political 
questions upon which we divided are no longer the ques- 
tions of political equality and self-government as they were 
about the Revolutionary War: nor yet about the great issue 
of human slavery and the maintenance of the unity of 4 
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free people, as was the case about the Civil War. Our at- 
tention is not focused purely upon political questions. Oar 
political questions are problems of social welfare, and our 
problems of social welfare centre chiefly about economic dis- 
putes. We live in an economic age, where every man upon 
the street, because the delicate structure of our palpatating 
economic life is constantly 
rations, proceeds to think about economic questions, where 
before the individual did not think about it at all. Well, in 
the old days if something went wrong in the economic life 
of the man at the bottom he ascribed it to Providence and 
accepted it as part of his fate. To-day there have been such 
conspicuous changes in the mind of the democratic indi- 
vidual that he no olnger blames it upon Providence, nor 
does he in the wholesome, old-fashioned way blame it on 
to himself, but he blames it upon the system and the other 
fellow. 


affecting his living and his aspi- 


Now, aS long as that is true, as long as men will 
persist in giving some explanation to the difficulties in 
which they find themselves and the intelligent economic 
leaders pay no attention to his education, he is going to 
think crudely and he is going to theorize ignorantly. And if 
he seems to have no adequate explanation of his own, so 
thirsty is the mind of the modern democratic American he 
will accept the most plausible explanation that the next 
wayfarer, who seems to sympathize with him, will give him. 
And so we have two conditions constantly operating in the 
United States on economic conditions. On the one hand we 
have the massing of a large amount of ignorant individual 
opinion; and in the second place we have the constant ex- 
Ploitation of the hunger of the man on the street for an 
explanation, by the dreamer and the idealist, on the one 
hand, with no sense of the fact of the economic realities 
and with no technique of operation, or we have the dema- 
yogue who exploits the discontents and the passions of men 
purely for the satisfaction of his own personal egotism. 
Now, such a condition could not exist if the natural, the ex- 
perienced, the gifted and the trained economic leaders of the 
country, who are thinking in economic terms from day to 
day, would do their job individually in educating men as 
they pass upon the great economic issues, doing it in a 
concentrated and organized way by seeing to it that the 
schools educate our youth in economic truth and that the 
press Shall have wider use for the education of adult 
opinion. 

Of course we realize what situation we have gotten into. 
We used to think that the institution of business was a 
rather tough instrument that could stand all kinds of jolts. 
But we recognize that once a certain Emperor stamped his 
foot upon the soil of Germany he shook the economic sta- 
bility of the whole world. And we recognize that when a 
few Russian dreamers and exploiters proceeded in Russia 
to play upon the discontent of human nature. without keep- 
ing in account the fundamental facts of human nature, that 
the whole civilized structure of modern life fell 
back to the plane of barter. 


economic 


My friends, there is not anything in our life that is as 
delicately put And 
particularly is that true in the face of two modern condi- 
tions. 


fogether as our economic institutions. 


The first is that industry is tremendously expanding 
in its units of operation; capital cannot work without la- 
bor, labor cannot work without capital; banks cannot give 
credit to industry unless the public saves money so that 
there of human thrift for the 
purposes of productive industry. And when you tell every 
man he can do whatever he pleases under the gifts of mod- 


may be accumulations out 


ern liberty, the only way to make these units work, each 
with a specialized function, is to give them a common desire 
and a common aspiration that will give us the co-operation 
in business from every margin of this structure. 

There are only two fundamental ways by which men Can 
be controlled. 
got to do it by coercion or by education. He has to do it 
primarily by putting a club on the outside of your head, or 
an idea or a wish or an inspiration upon the inside of your 
head. And aS we move away from coercion as a method of 
tieing people together, the force of fear, we have got to 


If a man wants to control you he has either 
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move over to the other end and to the other instrumental- 
ity and to educate men into spontaneous and intelligent co- 
operation, because we can no longer force them to do their 
duty. Now, I honestly believe that American business men 
must forever accept co-operation in the midst of a demo- 
cratic opinion. Business cannot work just by understanding 
itself. It must understand the atmosphere of public opin- 


ion around it. And that public opinion is made in just one 


of two ways, or by both: through the vigor of leadership 
which gets the confidence of the masters and summons the 
masters into followership, or by that intelligent education 
of the masters to appreciation, so that in humility they wiil 
know what they don’t know and with what knoweldge they 
possess appreciate those who can solve the problem. 


The problem of economic education, therefore, falls into 
two distinct divisions. The first division implies the re- 
sponsibility of a more highly educated economic leadership. 
The second division means the education of a followership. 
One is the education of the specialist in business who will 
understand not merely the processes, technical processes of 
industry and commerce, but will likewise understand the 
problem of educating and carrying along with him American 
public opinion. Within our life-time business has changed 
from relatively simple to relatively complex conditions. 
Your sons could not step into your business and make your 
success merely through being in the business. You have 
grown up with the complexities and taken the problems on 
gradually and mastered them. You entered at the bottom, 
entered with simplicity, and arose by a day-to-day adjust- 
ment to changing conditions. But your son has to enter 
sidewise into the complex situation which you give him. A 
lot of you have made a great success without much techni- 
cal education in banking or in the great industries in which | 
vou may be interested. And you assume, because you have 
done it, that he can doit. And he can’t. Before he enters 
business that experience of twenty or thirty years must be 
accumulated for him in terms of facts and principles as a 
background or foundation with which to enter upon his ap- 
prenticeship in business. And one of the solemn obligations 
of such an association as this is definitely to get behind the 
modern colleges and schools of business administration. I 
have been greatly surprised to see how perfectly willing we 
are in theory to co-operate with these great schools of busi- 
ness and how little the business man is willing to do when 
he comes right down to some specific service. I can give 
you my own experience. We have the largest school of busi- 
ness west of the Mississippi River. In an attempt to redeem 
economics from the visionary tendencies of pure idealistic 
theory we insist that every man who has been trained in 
abstract economics shall also be trained in the practical 
And yet we find 
it difficult at times to put some of our men in for three 


branch of the business which he teaches. 


months of the year, into some business enterprise, because 
it just is not convenient to make the arrangement. So that 
that man’s business experience, which is two years old, can- 
Now. I believe always in dis- 
of realities. And we 


not be brought up to date. 
cussing things from the standpoint 
have tried in that same school of business to engage in an- 
other experiment, of combining apprenticeship with abstract 
theoretic education. And so, running the year around, they get 
out into business for a quarter and then back into the uni- 
versity, making the two things supplement each other, and 
practical experience gives him the vital reach for the facts 
that he needs. and the theoretic training explains what is 
done in the business. But I find it far easier, because the 
thing a long ways off always looks better to us, to get them 
to take our sixty or seventy Chinese students, who are as- 
sets for future foreign trade, and to pay them a salary while 
they are learning, but they are very cautious how they will 
take the American boy and give him the same privilege. 
We have been able to do it in merchant marine manage- 
ment. In other words, we don’t want from the business man 
mere lip worship of a theory of co-operation. The co-opera- 
tion must come down to specific service. No school can 
ever train a business man. Forget it. We don't pretend to 
do it. Once you trained them entirely through apprentice- 
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ship and then you turned the whole job over to the schools, 
And 
ack again and saving we can both do it together, we 


ind, of course, we couldn't do it. now we are going 


Call 


the theoretic aspects best. and vou can give the practi- 


‘ts best, and if they run together there will be a con- 


vitalized mutual interpretation of each other. Our 


&- 4 | ] : 1] | ’ . ‘ > ‘ 
jiigation, therefore, get hack of the great 


business training We 


found in 


, . % . ‘ . 
the interest of the business m; 


. 
i 


the prejudice 


come 


fhere were | 
business, but one fourt) 
vear, going unt 
Oi courses rd eyny ae 


And to-day. 


have 1.200 to 1.400 majors in business ad- 


resuil 


| 

t } 
rs 

tsat 


ylaces where our young men went. 


. ssn 
Il students, we 


instead of 
ninistration. ‘This is due chiefly to the renewed interest of 
the business man in the sound education, economic educa 
tion of his apprentices. 

but after all that 
most serious problem is the economic education of all those 
One of the largest diffi- 
the fact of 
Away back in the 17th century, when you 
the little New England where 
‘verybody does the same kind of work, everybody lived in 


is not the most serious prol 


| 
nei. 
men who do not go into business. 


‘ulties in our current civilization is due to 
specialization. 
lived perhaps in village 
the presence of the same responsibilities, and nobody had 
to strain to understand somebody else—but what have we 
done now? Why, each one of us begins early in the morn- 
ing to run down the narrow alley of workmanship, highly 
specialized, and so intense is modern business that he keeps 
his eyes right in front of him, doesn’t see either to the left 
or the right of him. And out of that difficult situation, due 


to the blindness of specialization, one man cannot 


And that 
largest irritations that we have in American business. 


under- 
stand the other fellow’s problems. is one of the 
The 
The laboring man 
The 
man of science, possessing the foundation of all technology, 


farmer does not understand the banker. 


does not understand the capitalist and the manager. 


is not comprehended and appreciated by the great industrial 


leaders. I want to say that it is absolutely unsafe to spe- 


‘lalize human workmanship unless you leave appreciation 


in place of the jobs left behind. And the most important 


problem in economic education is to edueate the who 


Men 


are not business and who 


primarily in 


educated by 


are not so located 


as to be its pressures from day tO day. \ 


‘ourse in economics 1 Hak ‘ mah A IZen 


What 


eoodl cit 
most important job in economic 
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uit anv reflect 
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earned the tifle 

bit of artif 
to understand 
real world or 
wants I didn’t 
‘ourses. It was 
person that vou ar 
better 


‘lon’t lean on him too hard. 


tO gel courses of instruction 


I am a schoolmast 
tell you why you ought not to do it. The schoolmaster and 
this, you may 
forget it—is the best citizen in America, next to the mothers 
of families. 


the schoolmistress—and let me say because 
And I object to the constant sneer of the busi- 
ness man toward the teacher. I can make twice as much 
money in business, could any time in the last half dozen 
years, than I can in teaching. But somebody has got to Stav 
on the job to take care of what the family neglects and 
what the business man fails to do in economic education. 
But you must not expect us to do jobs we are not built to do. 


And with all the modern wonderful qualities of the modern 
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under-paid school teacher there is one thing she cannot do. 
and I am going to explain why. You know we have been 
very largely reared, we schoolmasters, in just two institu- 
tions, and those two institutions are the home and the 
school. Both institutions are for the production and train- 
They 


attractive institut 


ing of juvenility. vere not devised, these two wonder- 


fully ions, to chuck you out into a great 


world and make y ight its battles and understand its 


your mother started vou to 
nw 
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Lane 
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And when 
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actual condli- 


tions. And, of course, when we proceed to teach economics, 


But 


concrete illus- 


we teach the everlast LY I Ot economic sc1ence, 
. } ° ri 
now now to give 


hold individual 
‘al world we find ourselves unskilled in draw- 


you know we don't always k 


trations so that it will catch of the mind. 


‘rom a practic 
ing illustrations. and then we are 


not always sure which 


principles are most important. Now, we are getting over 
that disease, because we are beginning to require the school- 
masters be trained in economics, that they shall be trained 
And 


to give you an illustration of the sort of thing 


in social science and in political science. Il am going 
roing on in 
my profession, because it suggests an important job for you. 
The illustration I am going to give is a very simple one. 
It is from the field of spelling, and I know you will appre- 
You know, when we looked over ten text-books in 
used in this found the 
way 6.000 to 14,000 


The average child 


ciate It. 
widely 


spelling most ; country, we 


children were taught all the from 
words, with an average of about 9,000. 

at the seventh or eighth grade only had use for about 2,000 
to 3.000. Well, the first thing we did was to cut down the 
number we taught him, and the second thing we did was to 
take business letters, correspondence, thousands and thou- 
sands of compositions and study the most frequently used 
words, and the most frequently mis-used words. And to-day 
we are economizing by teaching 3,000 words instead of 9,000, 
d and the 


and the 3,000 we teach are the most frequently us 
to economic 
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more or less idealistic. If were not, they would not be 


any good. If your mother didn’t teach you better morals 


playground at school, 
more 


and better ethics than you used on the 


You have got to have 
ideals when you go into the rough-and-tumble of life than 


And the school, like the church, is 


she would not be any good. 


will spring out of you. 
more or less idealistic. 

And your second great difficulty, which must be added 
to the danger of the course being abstract and not properly 
selected, is that you cannot trust the teaching of economics 
to the teacher unless that is thoroughly 


average teacher 
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well trained in the realities of economic life. 
be wisely taught 


Economics to 
must be taught under the influence and 
the constant criticism of the business man. Those, then, are 
the two difficulties that I call to your attention. 

Now, just a few words more. It is apparent that the busi- 
ness men of this country are reversing their attitude with 
reference to economic intelligence in public opinion. You 
are the natural leaders, and you have a solemn obligation. 
You proved it in 1896. The most wonderful political school 
to which the people of America have gone, was that educa- 
tion in economics upon the silver question in 1806. 
did it chiefly? The bankers. 
especially responsible? 


And who 
And why are the bankers 
Because the banking institution is 
the top and centre of modern industry, agriculture and com- 
merce, You touch the 
depositors: you touch the borrowers; you touch them all. 
You will be the heart, or better still, the very brain, of the 
economic system. 


We cannot do business without you. 


Now, of course, you have succeeded in starting the whole 
country in thrift. sut that 
bankers as well as for the public. And I want you to think 
of economic education the other way around 


the direction of is good for 


rood for the 
public, also good for bankers. 
The 


given thus far by business men is that 


that has been 


it has been what I 


trouble with the economic education 


You didnt 


much before you got into the dangers of 1806, 


call trouble-period education. educate the people 
When did the 
business men, particularly bankers, begin to advertise, which 
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the business }} 
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know that in the last analysis public opinion wins the fight 


by strengthening the opinions on your side and lessening the 
SUPPort of those who are opposed oO Vou, 


the 
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economic leadership of business in colleges of business ad- 
ministration. But more important than that task is to put 
into the mind of every American citizen, from the fourth 
grade up, simple, concrete facts and truths bearing upon 
economic questions. If you don’t do anything more to a 
child in the fourth grade than to teach him that price de- 
pends upon wants and supplies—if you can do that one 
thing alone, you will reconstruct the whole attitude of the 
American people. -And if you can put another little simple 
principle alongside of that and tell the average man that 
how much you get is always limited by the price of produc- 
tion, you have accomplished another great thing. Now, 
vou may not always get it, but what you can aspire to get 
is absolutely limited by the cost of production, and if you 
and if you 
increase production you have got a larger fighting ground 
for yourself. If you can put that second 
alongside of the first, in the fifth grade, 


hold back production, what you get is reduced, 


simple principle 
and do nothing 
more, about half of our difficulties in efficiency in business 
will disappear. 

Now, I am not trying 
am merely putting the with the idea of 
stimulating you and arousing you to a complete and con- 


to suggest a course of study, but I 
problem to you 
structive program. ‘The careful training of economic teach- 
ers, not depending merely upon counter-propaganda when 
up the against you, 
which has been the chief method of education employed by 
but And the 
perfectly simple. Propaganda is telling the truth favorable to 
vou yourself and the truth unfavorable to the other fellow. 


you are against trouble-propaganda 


business men. real education. difference is 


And education is telling both the agreeable and disagreeable 
truths about both yourself and the other fellow, and telling 
him what you are going to do about it. 

My friends, in our American democratic civilization we 
chiefly voice our aspirations in spiritual terms, in terms of 
individual, of political morality. But be remem 
bered, that if civilization at top is a spiritual fact, depend 


this must 


ent upon science and religion and sound morals, that sain 
civilization at bottom to educate 
“a man spiritually without giving him a glimpse upon the 


economic build re | 


is an economic fact: and 


realities. is to founda 


The standard of life spiritually of every American 


house without a 
tion. 
citizen is dependent upon our economic prosperity: and in 
America, and and moral 
leadership can only operate when the masses have that eco 


nomic 


unhampered powerful economic 


intelligence and through 


business— 


appreciation which, acting 
aid 
structive in business instead of a detriment 
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tive to economic prosperity. 


public opinion, makes government the con 


that is destruc 


Public Opinion can Restore Railroad Credit and Public Prosperity 


By WM. SPROULE, 


Vr. President and Gentiemen: ‘ H ‘or fine com- 


pliment of being given a few minutes of your time as a 


ailroad man among bankers. <As the hour encroaches Upon 


your lunch time, I will not attempt to deal at length with 


the details of the subject of how public Opinion can restore 


railroad credit and public prosperity, but with your permis- 


sion will touch upon a few of the high points that pertain 


to the subject. 

To begin with I believe public opinion will do more than 
that 
is the need of the time. 


either railroad men or bankers can do to bring about 
improvement in conditions which 

The problem is how to reach the peopie so that the public 
that 


direction of 


and public opinion, thus 
the 


being. “ . 


may be correctly informed 


enlightened. may move in national well 

sy the public I inean the average man, the man in the 
street. 
accustomed to deal in easy and familiar terms, and unless 
the facts are presented to him in that form which attracts 
his attention. and which he can understand without serious 


mental effort on his part. our efforts to inform him fail. 


He desires to know about our business, but he is 


President. 


SOU hern Pacific Conipany. 

| have heard doubts expressed about the public heing fair 
and vet I have an abiding faith that if we can get before the 
people the basic facts of business. 


our its principles and 


practice, they will endeavor to do the wise thing, and they 
very apt If we 
can but get the public to understand our difficulties the) 
will help us. 


are to do the direct and wholesome thing. 


The public need to understand the banking business bet 
fer than they do. Hence the into the 
business of publicity. The people need to understand the 
railroads better than they do, and we need the help of the 
bankers to put the case of the railroads before the people aes 


banks have 


Prone 


something important to every financial institution. 

With this object in view I would invite your attention 
afresh to a few factors in the railroad situation that must 
be of interest to everybody who desires an understanding of 
the situation in which the largest single interest in this 
country finds itself. That interest, it is needless to tell 
you, is the railroad. 

First, the public should understand that the Railroad 


Funding Bill now before Congress should pass. But the force 
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of public opinion behind it is needed to have it passed. The 
public have the notion that it is some kind of a gift to the 
railroads, a gift of $500,000,000, instead of which there is 
no gift about it. It does not propose to give the railroads 
The fact is that during the time of war the 
The Govern- 


a single dollar. 
Government had the railroads and ran them. 
expenditures for improvements 
and the railroad companies had neither the railroads nor 
the with which The 
Government has since returned the railroads to their owners, 


ment made large capital 


money to make the improvements. 
and still there is no money to pay for these improvements. 
The railroads are simply asking that the debts be funded 
as any other public debt would se, so that the payment of 
the debts may be extended over a period of time upon an 
interest basis. When the Government made the expendi- 
tures the amounts were charged up to the railroads, with the 
that should be deducted the 
standard return guaranteed to the railroads for the war 
period. But not only are the railroads not in position to 
pay these amounts at this time, but the situation is worse 
than that. 


intention these suis from 


lor most of the railroads, including most of the 
great railroad systems of the country, have not so far been 
able to collect any of the money due them from the Govern- 
ment for the Guaranty VDeriod. 

All the railroad companies got out of the Federal period 
is, first, a load of debt because of capital expenditures in- 
curred by the Government; secondly, the promise of a guar- 
anteed return, which promise in large part remains unful- 
filled and the railroads are without the money; and thirdly, 
they were left with a huge labor bill, so huge as to be to 
the present day a burden upon transportation that is only 
partly borne by increases in freights and fares, and although 
but partly borne, is causing keen criticism from the people 
who pay those freights and fares. 

Very few realize what those burdens are. I have seen if 
stated in print by well-informed men of affairs that the 
trouble is with the Adamson Act. That is only partly true. 
The trouble the Act, which foisted 
the eight-hour-day theory upon the railroads and the con- 
tagion of it has since spread into most other industries. 
But the Adamson Act did increase the railroad labor bill 
by some $271,000,000 in 1917 over the year previous, 

The war period, however, carried the railroads along into 
1920 and the United States Railroad Administration during 
the brief period of four years raised wages from $271,000,000, 
increase in 1917, to more than eight times $271,000,000, or 
$2,230,000,000 in 1920. This vast increase in payrolls does 
not represent increase in public service. No, indeed, it repre- 


begun with Adamson 


sents 152% increase in railroad operating expenses for wages, 


to gain what? ‘lo gain not quite 8%e more hours of service. 

At the same time the railroads are weighted down with 
these difficulties the burden of taxation has also grown. and 
in the increases of taxes you can all depend upon it that the 
railroads have not been spared. In every way in which it 
has been possible to increase taxation upon the railroads tt 
has been done. 

While contending with all this, an important part of the 
money gathered in taxes from the railroads has been turned 
into channels of competition with the railroads. 

The trans-continental roads are in the hopeless fix of com- 
peting with United States Shipping Board vessels which do 
business between the ports of this country at a loss and for 
those losses the railroads have been taxed. 

The roads were taxed to help build the ships in the first 
place and are now being taxed to continue their operation 
at a loss in the second place. These high costs of shipping 
enter into the railroad difficulties and are part of the in- 
creased freights and fares the people have to bear. 

Nor is the competition by ship all the competition the 
railroads have to face. The cities and counties have in the 
past few years built highways of hard foundation and 
smooth surface largely paid for by taxation of the railroads. 
Along these highways ply motor buses often holding as 
many as forty people, and motor trucks ply in trains of 
two and three cars big as railroad freight cars and each 
designed to carry several tons. 
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The railroads were taxed to build these highway and are 
being taxed to maintain them. In the meantime the high- 
ways are being broken down. suilt as highways of easy 
communication for all the people, they have been perverted 
into highways of transportation for hire and have become 
in fact free highways for the carriers of freight and pas- 
sengers, while the steam railroads must still stick to their 
own right-of-way and pay heavy taxes for the privilege of 
doing business over road-beds of their own construction. 
Now that the highways are being smashed to pieces under 
the pounding of these ponderous vehicles the great body of 
people who desire to enjoy these highways are beginning to 
sit up and inquire where they get off; and the answer is 
inore taxes, both for the people and for the railroads. The 
new slogan is “Build the road to carry the load,” and if these 
people have their say who do their business over these roads 
for hire, they will build a road that will cause the people of 
this country to carry a load of taxes under which they will 
stagger and fret for many a day. ‘They will first have to 
build a taxpayer who can carry the load. 

Thus there are combined against the railroad, war-time 
wages, war-time taxes and increased competition by ship and 
highway for which also the railroads are taxed, until in 
1920 taxes alone against the railroads amounted to $279.- 
000,000, whereas the return on the capital invested in the 
railroads amounted in that year to only $62,000,000. Think 
of it—$279,000,000 in taxes against $62,000,000 in return 
on the money in the business; four and one-half times as 
much for taxes, 

Allow me to turn to another aspect of the labor question 


You will recall that the President and Congress were scared 


into the Adamson 
happened. 
operations. 
1920. 
in this country exceeded in amount the total gross earnings 
of the railroads in 1916. I repeat, that the railroads of the 
country, familiarly known as “Class One,” paid out in 1920 
for wages alone a sum greater than all the money they took 
into their treasuries as gross earnings from operations in 
1916. 
no rentals, no interest and no dividends 


Act in 1916. Now let us see what has 
1920 was the last vear of Government control of 
The roads were turned back to their owners in 
In that calendar year the wages paid by the railroads 


In other words, if the railroads in 1920 paid no taxes, 
paid for no fuel 
or material or supplies, paid no claims and no insurance— 
if they paid in 1920 nothing whatever but wages, the wages 
they thus paid in 1920 were more than their total gross 
earnings from operations in 1916.* 

I submit to you that with the railroads in this fix it is 
idle to talk of remedy by reductions in rates. The fact is we 
are face to face with the cumulative effect of the Adamson 
Act and the acts of the United States Railroad Adminis 
tration in all their bearings, including the so-called ‘“Na- 
tional Agreements” to which the railroads never agreed and 
in which the railroads had no voice whatever. The “Na- 
tional Agreements” were war mandates from the Director- 
(;eneral to the Federal Managers. 

We have to address ourselves to these cumulative results, 
and happily if the public be fully informed public opinion 
will bring about the remedy that is necessary. 

The Adamson Act is still on the statute book, but let me 
tell you that the Adamson Act has been superseded for all 
practical purposes by the Transportation Act of 1920. The 
rate adjustments and so-called “National Agreements” all 
are superseded by the authority granted under the Trans 
portation Act of 1920 to the United States Railroad Labor 
Board. 

That Board is to-day the National Government to all in- 
tents and purposes in dealing with disputes between railroad 
eiplovyers and employees regarding wages and working 
conditions. 

To-day the Adamson Act is in effect, the acts of the United 
States Railroad Administration are in effect as to wages 
and working conditions only to the extent that the United 
States Railroad Labor Board elects to keep them in effect 
by their own rulings. So long as they retain them in effect 


*Their gross earnings in 1916 were $3,596.865,766. The wages they 
paid in 1920 were $3,698,216,351, an excess of $101,350,585. 
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Oy their rulings, the burden will be borne by the railroads 
and by the public, and to whatever extent the Board releases 
the railroads from these burdens, to that extent only will re- 
lief be forthcoming. The relief so far obtained has only 
been fractional, and the Board still has the subject unde: 
consideration. 

Meanwhile, discussions are going on in the public prints 
as if the Labor Board decisions on wages and working con- 
ditions were to be respected at the whim of the parties in- 
terested, or to be thrown out of the window if unsuited to 
their purposes. But that 
States Railroad Labor 


is not the status of the United 
soard. When the Board speaks in 
deciding wages or working conditions, it speaks as the voice 
of the public. It is composed of three parts. Three mem- 
bers represent the carriers, three represent the railroad em- 
ployees and three are selected to represent the public. The 
President names all nine, but at least one of the public three 
has to concur in any decision handed down; and the sooner 
we get to a knowledge of the fact that the Railroad Labor 
s0ard is the voice of the Government, and represents the 
public at large, the less misunderstanding will there be as to 
where we stand. 

out it takes the support of the public to let the Labor 
Board know when it does speak for the public. 
will but realize that the 
and that its wage decisions affect 


If the public 
represents them 
not only the railroads 
directly, but indirectly the rates of wages everywhere. the 


Labor Board 


public will take more interest in being properly informed, 
and in adequately informing the Labor Board upon pend nz 
questions. The war is over, but the “thunder of the captains 
and the shouting” are still heard, and if the general public 
are not careful the Labor Board may mistake those noises 
for the voice of the people. 

Hence the view that it is public opinion which will bring 
about a restoration of such normal conditions as will serve 
to restore railroad credit, and this restoration will go far to 
restore public prosperity. ‘There never has been prosperity 
when the railroads were prostrate. 
integral part of the national life. They are so large a factor 
in the the and in the of the 
people, and in the insurance and savings of the people, that 


The railroads are an 


finances of nation. incomes 


it is impossible for the Nation to be prosperous when the 
railroads are prostrate. But unless those concerned in these 
subjects make it their business to inform the public so that 
the man in the street, and the woman too, will have sound 
information on these grave questions, the present uncertain- 
fies nay continue 
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Finally, when the necessary adjustments are 
railroad world, including wages paid only for 


made in the 
work done; 
when the absurdity is abandoned of running ships at a loss 
and taxing us for the losses; when the absurdity becomes 
manifest of building highways for competing carriers to use 
free as against invested money of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens who have put their money in good faith 
into the railroads; when the Government pays the railroads 
in good faith the money it owes them; when the excess profit 
taxes and the pernicious surtaxes on personal incomes are 
disposed of in the way the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mends; when our import and export tariffs are fixed on a 
basis under which foreign nations can buy from us and we 
can sell to them; only then will this country be in a position 
to start on a new career of business expansion and indus 
trial development. Business cannot move until the way has 
cleared for it, for business is the life-blood of the 
nation and it must have free flow if the nation is to be 
healthy. 


been 


There is nothing wrong with the nation as a basic ques 
tion. Let’s get rid of the confusion and the wastes. Above 
all let us get rid of our prejudices. Let us stop trying to 
punish success, and again give every man an opportunity te 
go forward. In this young nation there is room for every 
vradation of talent, and supremely is there room for the 
constructive genius of such men as have in the past decades 
done so much for the progress of this great country. 

The hysteria of the war served its purpose, but the war 
is over. Let us now as a Nation return to sound principles. 
Let ustake measures to revive the enthuiasm of the men of 
Without that little can be done. 
Let us make room for more of the play of individual initia- 
tive and allow success the reward of merit. Let us rekindle 
ambition in young and old. Let all know that we are not in 
any new-found world, but back in the same old world, with 
the same old duties and the same old incentives for doing 
them. 


business. enthusiasm 


Let us help, too, in forming a sound public opinion, 
founded on correct and diffused information, relying upon 
well-informed public opinion to aid in bringing about those 
improved conditions which will advance every public in. 
terest, and of those interests the railroads are an inevitable 
part. ; 

To conclude, in public matters public opinion is the only 
great moral force in this country, and if we will do our part 
as the public expect us to in forming that public 
opinion. remedy result all will prosper to 


do. 
will and 


erether, 








COMMITTEE AND OFFICERS’ REPORTS—BANKING SECTION 


Address of Welcome by J. M. Elliott, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of The First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. 


On behalf of the whole Pacific Coast, more particularly for our State 
of California, and especially for the City of Los Angeles and for its Banks, 
[ bid you welcome. The flavor of the old Spanish hospitality lives with 
us yet, and we say to you, in the sonorous and comprehensive language they 
used, “‘Agradecimos’’; we grateful for your presence, and ‘‘Felicita- 
monos,” together may our meeting be pleasant and profitable. 

If there are any present who explored our city and the ocean islands just 
after the meeting in Francisco about twenty-six years ago, or who 
attended the meeting of the Association here in 1910, we hope that they 


are 


san 


' eagsan CO (>) { Therm. ro ail r Vou ° SAV That } 
is your city, this one of our Lady of the Queen of the Angels, for it is made 
up of your relatives, your business associates and friends, who have come 
to us from your respective homes. New England has sent us her men 
versed in thrift: New York hers with visions of possible world commerce 
on this side; the great Central West it nergy and experience in new 
fields: and the South men tempered by the adversities of the period fol- 
lowing the Civil War and exhibiting heretofore uncredited disposition to 
work They have also that intangible something which they 
inherited from their fathers of the Old South. Blending together in our 
midst your various ideas, abilities and qualities, you have here built up a 
community in which you will feel as welcome as in the house of a well- 
loved friend. 

I have thought that, having viewed the banking business at close range 
over a period of fifty-five years, I may be able to call attention to some 
of the contrasts in the system we now work under, as compared with that 
fifty years ago, in a way that may prove of interest and use. It seems to 
me that the during that period of banking his- 


icd\ ivr 


brought us 


outstanding level pment 


tory has been the growing recognition of our unity of interest with men 
in all walks of life; with all classes of business; with all sections of the 
country, and lastly with all parts of the world. Their prosperity is our 
prosperity. Their trials are our trials. 

When at the call to arms in 1917 our sons hurried from their colleges or 
their desks and, alongside of the sons of the laborers in lowly fields, went 
over the top, on or under the ground, in the air, and on or under the water, 
risked and often their together, we evidenced the fact of our 
great common humanity. 

While doubtless many bankers fifty years ago knew that no great pros 
perity could come to their institutions unless the country also prospered, 
there were some who felt that hard times could be utilized by the banks to 
exact excessive interest and otherwise take advantage of the situation. 
Under such narrow views of banking ethics, is it a wonder that the publie 
was suspicious? But, of late years, the broader view of banking responsi- 
bilities has permeated the whole fraternity and the business field and has 

spread to a large proportion public. This great American 


? } . 
Lost ilVes 


of the 
Bankers’ Association has been of notable service along this line, as well as 
in more technical fields. It has made us feel more clearly the community 
of interest and the necessity of co operation. 

Again the willingness of bankers all over the country, wherever they 
are able, to join in the formation of pools for the assistance of some par- 
ticular industry is but an evidence of the wider view of things that we have 
at the present time. We also feel that the man we must assist is the pro- 
ducer, and I especially wish to bring to your attention for study the co 
operative marketing associations which have developed in this part of the 
country to a greater extent than elsewhere. 

We might claim that the realization that we can only prosper as the 
country prospers has broadened our views, and that while our opportunities 
have increased, the responsibilities, we realize, have increased at a greater 
rate, and that not only for our own country, but for the whole world 
Think that to-day, for all practical purposes, the world is smaller than 


also 
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when Caesar set out to conquer Gaul. Such is the inter-relation of the 
different nations that we cannot, if we would, avoid the responsibility. 

In welcoming you to Southern California, I feel it but due to you that I 
should give you collectively the caution which I have given individually to 
many in the past forty years. It is that, if you remain with us more than 
a breathing space of time, you run the risk of becoming one of us. My 
wish is that when you do come, I shall have the pleasure of greeting you 
and welcoming you personally. 


Response to Address of Welcome by J. H. Puelicher, 
President Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


privilege is 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen.—What a wonderful 
irs-—to be the weicome guests of thi wonderfui cit’ 
Angels. 

Mr. Elliott, for m: 
cerely for your enthusiastically ho 
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Man can pay man 


welcome. 
no greater compliment than to ask him to be his guest and we are coming 
friendship come to us your 
We are coming from all over this broad land, bring- 
wisely solve 


to you in the same spirit of in which ha 
splendid invitation. 
ing with us our problems and our hopes, praying that we may 
them for the good of our country—for the good of mankind. 

The banker’s part in the trying days of the post-war period has been 
It has been for him to choose either the bri ad, gener- 
tangled financial and bu affairs which 
daily came to him or to insist upon the advantage which technically might 
The return to prosperity, which we are to-day enjoying, 
is in a large measure due to the unselfish, liberal treatment with which 
the banker met our people’s financial and business difficulties. 

We are come to California to get further inspiration from the bigness 
which exists from your big mountains, from your big enterprises, 
from your big men, from the bigness and the geniality of your hospitality, 
from the privilege of being guests in your beautiful and hospitable homes, 
direct descendants of those, I am sure, who gave 
your city the beautiful name—the City of the Angels. 

Here where the air is permeated with a sane and sound opitimism, are 
chart the year’s course for financial America. 
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Sankers, as well as for myself, I thank Mr. Elliott, 
bankers of Los Angeles 


and their wives, the 
bodies of the community and the c of Los Angeles for the splendid 
privilege of being their guests. 

But with pris 
and I am going to assure the ci ' Los 
midst, 
a right to expect from its 
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Angele s that 


our ability. that 
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ileve goes responsibility and duty 
we mean here, 
in their genial to do to t! b of which 
this nation has 
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Report of Committee of Five on Par Check Collections 
by Charles de B. Claiborne, Chairman. 


To the President and Members of the American Bankers Association: 
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change question, begs leave to say as follows: 


of the Con 
feels that j is called 


Cause and Beginning froversiy. 


Your Committee upon to deal with the problem of 
evolving the most efficient and mically sound plan of handling an- 
uually billions of dollars of checks. We say efficient and economically 
ound one of the fundamental and important functions performed 
by commercia! the use of checks, used in commercial 
transactions in lieu of actual money, and because the handling of these 
items affects the relations of, and the business of 32.000 banks. and the 
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banks in 
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handling permeates every line of business. 

The Federal Reserve Board expressed the belief that the Federal Reserve 
Act and amendments thereto required the Board to put into effect a clear- 
ing system covering the entire country, and determined upon a plan of 
universal par clea whereby all member banks must remit at par. 
Kxtending this feature to non-member State Banks, under cer- 
tain conditions. Unfortunately, however, it went further and considered 
that the interest of the Federal Reserve System required that methods be 
employed to force unwilling State Banks. 

When we stop to think 
of that not 8,000 
policy mav be The 
should and must Fortunately, for the 
harmony has always prevailed between the two system 
should be, and he who would seek to disturb : 
be doing the community a disservice. Both 
usefulness better to be served separately than could possibly be the case 
under any unified system. It might be well to bear the ills we have than 
fly to others we know not of. 

There are two great fundamental principles involved in this subject. 

The first involves all banks, both State and National, and that is the 
question of the performance of a necessary and valuable service for the 
benefit of others wholly without compensation. (The United States Court 
decided it was a service.) 

The second principle involves the power and right of any Federal Agency 
by whatever means, statute included, to dictate the internal policy of State 
Chartered . Institutions; to say nothing of methods and unfair competition 
to accomplish this end. 

As to the second principle there can be no serious doubt, as to the first 
there can be endless debate. 

It was on May 1, 1916, that the Federal Reserve 
so-called universal par clearance system. 

On May 8, 1916, the Executive Committee of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Association adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

Ist. Postponement of the inauguration of the plan. 

2nd. Limiting the items to be handled by any Federal Reserv: 
to those payable in ite own District. 

3rd. That members be allowed a fair charge for items cleared by them, 
ete. 

On May 9, 1916, the above resolutions were referred to the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association, and referred to a joint 
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CONVENTION. 


meeting of the Executive Committee of the Clearing House Section and 
National Bank Section. 

May 10, 1916, the Joint Committee reported to the Executive Council 
that there existed substantial cause for concern, because of the violent 
changes contemplated in a system of years of commercial practice—and 
urged delay and for the American Bankers Association Committee to study 
plans. 

May 10th, 1921—The Executive Council of the American Bankers As- 
sociation adopted a resolution providing for a Committee of Five to con- 
fer with the Fderal Reserve Board. A delay of 30 days was obtained from 
the Federal Reserve. 

The Administration Committee of the American Bankers Association 
recommended that the Committee of Five and the Executive Committee 
of the Clearing House and National Bank Sections call on the Legislative 

to have an amendment to Section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
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provi : fentative amendment 
was prepared, but introduction delayed to give chance to test the law. 

The of Postmaster General requiring postmasters to collect checks 
was recalled. 

June 10. 1916. a conference of bankers representing the Bankers Asso- 
ciations of 18 States was held at St. Louis and adopted the following: 

lst Declaring the proposed Clearing System to be unnecessary, eco- 

pi ’ und and pre} mei Q , r) 

9nd. Calling for the repeal of Sectior 
mittee of from each State. 

Julv 11. 1916. the Administrative Committee of said 
Bankers met in Washington, D. C., and appointed a sub-Committee, directe: 
that Committee to consult eminent counsel and if advisable to file suit 
to test the constitutionality of Section 16, and to enjoin the Federal Re 
serve from forcing banks to remit at par. Suit was delayed until dis 
cussion of the whole question at a general meeting to be held in Kansas 
City 

September 26, 1916, the most representative gathering of country bank- 
protested against the 
the Federal Reserve authorized the con- 
efforts to secure relief through and in event 
then ask the courts for an interpretation as to the constitu- 
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Contrary, however, to th rediction f tl 
) system, this 


instead of the 
amendment has damaged it almost bevond power to estimate. It is doubt- 
ful if a satisfactory solution of this problem can be arrived at, or the 
wounds be cured or healed, until such time as those responsible for meth- 
ods which approach a national scandal shall have been retired to private 
life. 

When it became apparent in the fall of 1919 that the Federal Reserve 
tanks would abandon their persuasive tactics to establish ‘‘Universal par 
clearance’? and would inaugurate a campaign of force and coercion, it 
became necessary to adopt methods of meeting the situation, until such 
time as the best experts and best minds would decided upon some 
plan to recommend to. our National legislators. 

{ want to assure you, and I hope you will do me the justiee to believe 
me. that as Chairman I have tried by every meaus to avoid 
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the legislation, harmonizing 
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conceivable 
serve Board at all times have answered, we are not a “legislative body,” g 
to the law makers. This is not the answer which any set of bankers should 
receive and moreover is only technically correct: Mr. Harding not onl; 
cannot deny that he deliberately influenced the legislation, but admits in 
his sworn testimony, July 22, 1921, in the Atlanta suit, that in a lette: 
to Mr. Carter Glass he used the words: ‘This I think would give you 
the opportunity that you desire to handle the matter in conferenc,” refer- 
ring especially to the Hardwick amendment. you will recall 
that the country was shocked and dismayed by the accounts of the methods 
employed by Agents of the Federal Reserve under the cloak of their offi- 
cial connection with the said Reserve Bank. 


Some of 
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The former Committee of Five did not have the authority, or did not 
wish to assume the responsibility of meeting force with force, and coercion 
with legal action to enjoin such methods. Hence the individual banks had 
to reply upon their own resources and meet the situation as best they could. 

December 23, 1919, somewhat after Shakespeare’s Macbeth, “‘What need 
we fear who knows, when none call our power to account,” the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta sent out a letter to the banks of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, stating the time had come when the Atlanta Banks would have to 
put par clearance into effect. Asking the banks to acquiesce to avoid them 
the necessity of methods that would prove “‘embarrassing, annoying 
and expensive to the non-consenting banks.’?’ Mr. L. R. Adams, Secretary 
of the Country Banks of Georgia, called Executive Council for December 
91st in Atlanta. On January 15, 1920, a bill was filed in the Supreme 
Court to enjoin the Federal Reserve. 

On February 6, 1920, as President of the Louisiana Bankers Associa- 
tion, I called an extraordinary convention of that Association to consider 
what action the Louisiana Bankers should take in view of the situation. 
Upon request this meeting was extended to all banks in the Atlanta Dis- 
trict, and later was made nation-wide upon request of Nebraska and 
other Western States. At this meeting a National organization was af- 
fected through which the banks of the country might co-operate, and the 
name of “National and State Bankers Protective Association’’ was 6e- 
lected. And since that time the said Association has been known as the 
active and militant medium to attempt a solution of the matter. Myself 
as Chairman and Mr. Adams, Secretary. 

In May, 1920, the National and State Bankers Protective Association 
had a meeting in Washington, D. C. A conference was held with the Fed- 
eral Rserve Board, as well as certain testimony furnished to the Banking 
and Currency Committee. Nothing substantial was accomplished, how- 
ever, except the admission by Mr. Harding that the Clearing House feature 
was not essential to the success of the Federal Reserve Banks, and again 
stating that the Federal Reserve Board was not a legislative body, and ask- 
ing Congress to legislate. As 1 result of the activities of the said National 
and State Bankers Protective Association, Congressmen Stegall of Alabama, 
and McFadden of Pennsylvania, the present Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, introduced two bills allowing the banks to charge. 

At the Pinehurst Meeting of the Executive Committee of the American 
Bankers Association the Legislative Committee reported that these bills 
be left in charge of the Committee of Five, who were working with the 
National and State Bankers Protective Association. The Committee of 
Five reported to the Executive Committee that in view of the fact that 
the Supreme Court would shortly pass upon the Atlanta Case that all 
action be deferred until that time. 

The temptation is often to close our eyes to unwelcome facts, but facts 
are stubborn things. From principles we derive probability, but certainty 
is obtained only from facts. 

In order to know the sentiment of the bankers of the ar we caused 
this subject to be a source of discussion at a large number of the bankers 
meetings during the years 1920 and 1921, and I can state that in nearly 
every instance, par was overwhelmingly rejected. 

The Annual Convention of the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks unanimously passed resolutions asking to so amend the Act 
as to allow exchange charges. In order to further test the sentiment, 
State laws were demanded allowing a service charge, and in the short 
space of 15 months nine States have passed the exchange law. 

In 1916, the American Bankers Association Committee mailed a 
tionnaire to the banks, asking— 

Is the clearing and check collection now operated by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks satisfactory to you? 75 per cent. answered “‘No.’’ This per- 
centage applied to National and State Banks together—the compilation as 
far as National Banks alone were concerned showed 76 per cent. more op- 
position than the State Banks. 

In answer to the question: “‘Should the clearing feature be eliminated,” 


using 


collection 


ques- 


the percentage was 70 per cent. ‘“‘Yes.’’ Strange to say, after four or 
five vears’ time—din other words, after a test has been made—-we find prac- 
tically the same an: wers. 


In 1920 the National and State 
naire furnished this result: 

To question No. 1, 83 per cent. “‘No.’’ In answer to question No. 2, 72 
per cent answered “‘Yes,”’ showing practically no change of sentiment, un- 
less perhaps more opposition. Yet from the publication of the Federal 
Reserve Board you are led to believe — wants par collection. 

Injune lOns are pe ding the Cievrse iad 2 1) Ken. 
tucky the Grand Jury indicted one of the aie pe the Federal Reserve 
Bank. In the Atlanta District, that bank has been enjoined. Steps are 


Bankers Protective Association question- 


being taken to enjoin the San Francisco District by the Oregon and 
California Banks. Certain steps are being taken in the Minneapolis Dis- 
trict, and certain relief has also been obtained in the Omaha Branch. A 


suit is about 
ber of banks, 


obtained the consent of*a sufficient num- 
who at last dared to allow their names to be used, testing the 
meaning of the words, “‘but no charge shall be made against the Federal 
Reserve.”’ ‘‘Necesse est ut multos timeac, quem multi timeut’’—‘‘He that 
is feared by many, must be in fear of many.” 

In June, 1921, the Supreme Court of the U 
Atlanta suit, and in a unanimous decision declared, ‘‘we do not need aid 
from the debates upon the Statute under which the Reserve Banks exist to 
assume that the United States did not intend by that Statute to sanction 
this sort of warfare upon legitimate creations of the States,” and de- 
nouncing other fallacious principles of that Board as unsound and illegal. 

The Federal Reserve Board has atleubted to contemptuously minimize 
the importance of this decision, even going so far as to publish that this 
would in no way affect them. But bear in mind the words, “Nihil potest 
tex quam quod de jure potest,’’—‘*‘The King can do nothing but what 
he can do by law.’’ 

Corneille says: ‘‘C’est 


to be filed, having 


nited States passed upon the 
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qui fait la honte et non pas |’echafaud” 
—*‘It is the guilt, not ffold which constitutes the shame.”’ 

Your Committee felt that perhaps a great number of the bankers here 
to-day, not familiar with this fight since the beginning, might be inter- 
ested in having all the facts in order that they might better know the 
sentiment and understand the subject under discussion. 

What will be done in the future will depend largely upon the attitude 
of the Federal Reserve Board and what the Supreme Court will decide in 
the Atlanta case, which comes up again. 

In closing this report, your Committee wishes to impress most forcibly 
before the Convention this fact, and that is, that under no conditions need 
any one here be uneasy that anything unfair, economically unsound, or 


hastily conceived will be approved or recommended by this Committee or 
myself as Chairman. 


That we fully realize that this is a Committee of 
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the American Bankers Association, an Association with an enviable name, 
and composed of the most law abiding and conservative element of the 
United States. That personal opinion, or pride, or glory, or self-interest 
must yield to the inevitable verdict of the best minds on this subject. 
Our position is simply this—-What ought to be, is going to be. 

Your Committee, however, has been unable to find anywhere any evi- 
dence that the present plan of Par Collection was the result of the opinion 
of best experts. On the contrary, the overwhelming testimony and evi- 
dence from those competent to speak, is that not only are Par Collections 


economically unsound and impossible, but that the present plan forced 
by the Federal Reserve Banks violates several plain provisions of the vers 
Act under which this plan is supposedly legalized 


The only reason that we have been able to find thus far for the ‘‘Par 


Clearance Plan of the Federal Reserve,” is the testimony of Mr. W. P. G. 
Harding, on July 22, 1921. That both Senator Owen and Mr. Carter 


Chairman of the Banking Committee of the Senate and the House, 
respectively, were ardent advocates of the par clearance of checks. The 
letter of Mr. Woodrow Wilson to the Committee, the letter of Mr. Hard- 
ing, and the calling the attention of the Committee by Governor Strong, 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, to the fact of the possible 
charges that might be made against Government checks, for Liberty Bonds. 
None of these, however, are arguments why we should have par collections. 
No opinion, unless supported by facts and figures, and along the lines of 
sound, well established economic policies, should be considered by a Com- 
mittee pledged to perform its duty. 

This is* not a question of how it affects the city bank, or the country 
bank, or the merchants. This is a nation-wide economic problem affecting 
materially the three units just mentioned, and indirectly affecting the con- 
suming public. 

Mere opinion, theoretically advanced, 
mendation, socialistic tendencies, 
ours. 

Considering the above, your Committee suggests that: 

Ist A Committee of Five on Exchange be for the purpose 
of further study and development of a plan for handling of checks for col- 
lection. 

2nd. That a meeting of country bankers, city bankers, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and the Credit Men’s Association and 
representatives of the Federal Reserve Board be held at some central point 
to hear all sides, and to produce the necessary facts and evidence to justify 
respective plans or conclusions. 

3rd. That it be the sense of this meeting that par collections is a 
business matter and not a legal problem, that while recourse to the Courts 
might ultimately destroy the present par collection plan, or perhaps estab- 
lish the said system. Either alternative would only what we are 
seeking to avoid; that is, the di sati-faction of a compulsory plan, without 
the technical evidence to justifv the oe 

4th. That the American Bankers Association, considering the vital im- 
portance of this supbject, and the fact that the Federal Reserve Board has 
isked for legislation, and the further fact that the Board admits that the 
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present act is quite ambiguous, call upon Congress to immediately con- 
sider this entire subject matter, and after a full and complete hearing of 


City Bankers, Country Bankers and business men, pass upon this matter 
onee and forever—and ‘‘Let time unfold what plaited cunning hides.’’— 
(King Lear.) 


Annual Report of the Executive Manager, 
By G. E. Bowerman. 


President Drum’s economic survey, prepared in April, was an unusually 
interesting feature of the year’s work, and a valuable and timely contri- 
bution to current thought, as it presented to the public in a clear and 
understandable way the actual status of financial, commercial, industrial 
and agricultural conditions as they existed throughout the country. 

The general public interest taken in the survey was evidenced by the 
unusual amount of publicity given, and the large number of requests which 
came to the office for copies. 

The educational campaign, inaugurater by 
Education, of which Mr. John H. 
most universal attention. 

The principal educational purpose of the campaign is to take the “mys- 
tery’’ out of banking, and to make clear the functions, necessities and 
usefulness of banks and banking, and to direct public thought into cor- 
rect channels of thinking, so far as the subject matter is concerned. 

It is, in fact, be a plain tale of just what a bank is, what part it 
plays in the economic and community life of the country, the general plan 
of things commercial, and to show how necessary and useful it is to the in- 
dividual. 

There is not only great need for educational work of this character, but 
it is a duty that we owe the people in the interest of better citizenship. 

Educators everywhere to whom the plan has been submitted, unanimously 
agreed that there is a decided need for more comprehensive instruction of 
this character than has ever before been given. 
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Puelicher is chairman, has attracted al- 


Divisions and Sections. 
Sections of the Association have had an unusually 
busy year, and accomplished much for the different classes of banking 
which they represent. 
A ie Lie WOPRITLE spi rit of harmony 
fulness, which has contributed to the success of each. 
A detail of their work for the past twelve months will be found in their 


All Divisions and 


together in a and mutual help- 


several annual reports, which are in printed form and ready for distribu- 
tion. 
Financial. 
The financial transactions for the Association year are given in detail 


in the report of the Treasurer, and a 
against each appropriation 
report. 


n itemized account of the expenditures 
appears in printed form, accompanying this 


New Schedule of Dues. 

As in all other business organizations, whether public or private, the 
past few years have shown an increased cost of maintenance and operation, 
and this Association is no exception to the rule. Rents, supplies, salaries, 
printing and all items of general expense have unavoidably~-kept step with 
the trend of the times. As our activities multiplied and the field of our 
work broadened, in like proportion was the total amount of our annual 
cost increased. This is especially true of our Protective Department, 
through which we spent this year over $110,000 in investigating crimes 
against banks. This has resulted in the arrest since September 1, 1920, 
of 607 criminal operators against banks. 
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For years the Assoc 
operatiens of any character 
perpetrator punished wherever and whenever possible, 
the amount involved, or the cost to the Association. 

a eaten of our andned a service, offer encouragement to the criminal 
class and lessen, if not destroy, the confidence of the members in our ability 
to be useful to them. ° 

I believe that in the stress of such as the 
erime confronted us with, that we should re-double our efforts not only to 
reassure our members, but make the name of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation a terror to evil-doers, 

In addition to our desire to intensify the work of our Protective De- 
partment, there were other reasons which justify the increase. For the 
past seventeen years the dues of members, having a aoe and surplus of 
less than $100,000, have not been increased, but our services to members 
have been materially improved by the addition of many valuable features. 
In fact. some of those of greatest consequence or most beneficial to our 
members have been added 1904, such as our Cipher Code, Legal 
Department, Journal of the Association, American Institute of Banking, 
State Secretaries Section, National Bank Division, Agricultural Commis- 
sion and State Bank Division. 

Additional funds are also needed to carry on the work of the different 
Divisions and Sections, each one of which is specializing in some particular 
feature of banking for the benefit of the members of the Association. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council, held in May this year, the new 
schedule of dues was adopted, and notice of the same published in the 
May issue of the Journat of the Association, and again published in the 
August number. 
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Membership. 


When the new Executive Council 
adjournment of this Convention, 


convenes for organization after the 
it will comprise 38 members in the one- 
vear class. 45 in the two-vear class, 38 in the three-vear class, 5 at larg 
and 24 ex-officio members, making 150 members, or an increase of 1 over 
last year owing to the increased membership in Missouri, the goal of 1,100 
having been reached in that State. 

Analyzing the increase in membership by States, 
132 new members, a total of 1,104; 
members, a total of 1,230; Texas 


> yer 


Missouri is first with 
Pennsylvania is second with 68 new 
is third with 63 new members, a total 
of 1,048; New York is fourth with 51 new members, a total of 1,250; 
California is firth with 47 new members, a total of 802; Ohio is sixth 
with 41 new members, a total of 864; Wisconsin is seventh with 34 new 
members, a total of 625; Kentucky is eighth with 33 new members, a 
total of 383; Oklahoma is ninth with 33 new members, a total of 996; 
Colorado is tenth with 31 new members, a total of 362; then comes Vir- 
ginia with 30 new members, a total of 380; and Michigan with 29 new 
members, a total of 636 

Illinois again stands first in the membership of the Association with 
1,325; New York second with 1,250; Pennsylvania third with 1,230; 
Iowa fourth with 1,219; Missouri firth with 1,104; Texas sixth with 
1,048; Kansas seventh with 1,015; Oklahoma eighth with 996; Minne- 
sota ninth with 933; Ohio tenth with 864; Nebraska eleventh with 823; 
California twelfth with 802. 

It is gratifving to report that in Oklahoma there is a 100 per cent. mem- 
bership. In the District of Columbia and Nevada there is only one non- 
member each and in Arizona and Delaware two non-members each. 

The increase in the membership of the Association through the efforts 
of various officials mentioned below, known to have been received through 
their efforts, for the fiscal year ending August 31, 1921 (10 and over) is 
as follows: 

Mr. H. Y. Lemon, Vice-President for Missouri, 
the officials of the Association in Missouri 

Mrs. C. E. Hearin, Vice-President for Kentucky 

Mr. T. J. Hartman, members Executive Council from Oklahoma___- 

Mr. H. J. Haas, member Executive Council from Pennsylvania 

Mr. W. B. Drake, Jr., Vice-President for North Carolina 

Mr. G. A. Kennedy, Chairman Committee on Membership, National 

Bank Division, California 
Mr. C. S. Orthman, Vice-President for Wiscon 14 

The greatest individual achievement among the officials assisting in the 
membership campaign for the year belongs to Mr. H. Y. Lemon, Vice- 
President for Missouri. Mr. Lemon manifested a real interest in the up- 
building of the membership in Missouri, spending much time in reaching 
the desired goal of 1,100 members by August 31, thereby entitling his 
State to an additional representation on the Executive Council. 

Following is a summary of the membership gains for the year: 

August 31, 1920 
“Erased from the roll 
withdrawal 


with the assistance of 


through failure, 


Membership 
August 31, 1921, new members joined during the year_-_ 
*Regained members (secured from the above) 


August 31, 1921, membership 


A net increase for the fiscal year 
A net loss for the year in failures, consolidations, etc___ 
A net loss for the year in delinquents 
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Making the actual gain in new members 
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by John S. Drum, 
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President. 


The general condition of our Association is 
printed reports that are being submitted to 
The adoption of the new Constitutior last 

broader work by the Association and made it possible to work out definite 

that could be less continuous -from year to year. 

At the beginning of this administration I expressed the view that our 
Association could make the best use of its possibilities if it confined itself 
few primary importance, and if the presidents and 
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was that of foreign trade 
vital need of foreign mar- 
kets as an element at home, and as long ago as the 
Autumn of 1918, became apparent that the financial ability of 
foreign markets to consume our excess production was nearing the point 


of exhaustion, our Commerce and Marine Commission began to study the 
problem. 
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reports at the convention of 

of the Executive Council, and finally in 
W ashi Qctober presented its final re ding the fo 
mation, under the Edge Law, of a $100,000,000 eorpetttien, national in 
scope, aS a means whereby the position of the United States as the pre- 
eminent creditor nation could be used to assist in creating and maintaining 
world markets for our excess production. 

The convention unanimously approved the principles enunciated in this 
final report and directed me as president to ask representatives of finance 
and industry to meet for the purpose of deciding whether or not steps 
should be taken to organize a corporation along the lines recommended by 
the Commerce and Marine Commission, 

The meeting thus authorized was held in Chicago early last December. 
Several hundred representative bankers and business men from all parts cf 
the country were in attendance. I explained that the purpose of the 
Bankers Association was only to place the matter before the 
bankers and business men of the country and to ask them to decide what 
action they desired to take; that the Association stood ready to be helpful 
in any way, but of course could not actively participate in the organization 
of the corporation, which, in the nature of things, must be accomplished 
by private effort. 

The American Bankers Association plan was explained by Mr. John Mc 
Hugh, chairman of the Commerce and Marine Commission, and after a 
discussion along general lines by other persons I turned the meeting over to 
the men in the assembly. 

The conference in Chicago unanimously voted to form a $100,000,000 
corporation along the lines suggested by our Association, and for that 


purpose appointed thirty men as a committee on organization and sub- 
seribed $100,000 for organization Ee XVHeLSeSs \ preiiminary 
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was worked out by this committee and very soon area actual organi. 
zation of the corporation began. 

From time to time officers of the Association were called upon and gave 
such help as they could, consistent with the resolution adopted at the con- 
vention last Fall and with the authority granted by the convention. This 
work was largely of an educational character and in no sense tied in with 
the actual organization of the corporation. The Executive Council at its 
meeting in Pinehurst last Spring reaffirmed the approval of the Association 
of the principles underlying the proposal to form the corporation. 

The work of organization has not been completed, but the executive 
committee on organization is continuing its efforts and hopes to present 
the matter to the entire committee for final action within the next few 
weeks. 

The activity of the Association with regard to Federal legislation regu- 
lating the issue and sale of corporate securities has been both intensive 
and cooperative. In this matter, as in others which have been undertaken 
by the Association during the year, it has of course been realized that 
complete achievement in one year in many cases is impossible. The policy 
as worked out by your president and two vice-presidents has been to make 
the work progressive and continuous from year to year. 

Much of an educational character in connection with Blue Sky Jlegisla- 
tion has been accomplished during the year, the officers of the Association 
working in cooperation with those of the investment Bankers Association. 
and it is hoped that before long our efforts will result in national legis- 
lation that will prevent the issue of fraudulent securities. The purpose 
was approved by the Economic Policy Commission in its report to the Exe- 
cutive Council last Spring and is made the subject of a special report which 
the Commission will present to you at this convention. 

Besides considering the subject of foreign trade financing and the ques- 
tion of Federal regulation of securities, the members of the Association 
have this year given their united attention to the subject of taxation. 

The excess profits tax is commonly known to be the most injurious of 
the war-time taxes that are still in effect. As soon as it became apparent 
that Congress might not take the advice of the pinoy the Secretary of 


the Treasurv and experts in the 


operating pla 


Trea urv Department and might refus 
to make the repeal of the tax effective as of re se 1, 1921, an attempt 
was made to unite the banking strength of the country in an effort to 
prove the unnecessary retention of this universally harmful tax for an- 
other year. 

With the approval of the Administrative Committee circulars setting 
forth the principal arguments against the tax were prepared, and, with the 
cooperation of the Secretaries of the State Bankers Associations, a copy 
was sent to every bank in the country. 

There was urged upon the bankers the importance of removing the obsta- 
cles to readjustment that the excess profits tax created by its confiscation 
of working capital, by its influence of maintaining the price of finished 
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goods at a level relatively higher than the prices of raw materials, and 
therefore by serving to keep down the purchasing power of farmers and 
to prevent the full employment of labor. 

Every bank in the eountry was asked to impress upon its senators, as 
strongly as it could, the great injury the excess profits tax does by ob- 
structing artificially the return of normal conditions. Thousands of 
bankers united in protesting to Congress against any action that would 
continue the tax for another year. 

Methods similar to those adopted in the protest against the excess profits 
tax were used in an effort to obtain the enactment of railway relief legisla- 
tion before the adjournment of Congress. Because of lack of time it was 
impossible to make ‘the campaign equally extensive, but after receiving 
the approval of the Administrative Committee I telegraphed to a large 
number of bankers in all parts of the country and asked them to urge upon 
their Congressman the necessity of immediate financial settlement with 
the railways. 

The response in this instance was equally widespread. The House has 
already passed the necessary legislation and it now remains for the Senate 
to act. 

The manner in which the first and second economic surveys were made 
has been touched upon in the report covering the results of the second 
survey. The greatest factor in the accomplishment of both efforts was 
the cooperation of the Secretaries of the State Bankers Associations and the 
members of the Executive Council. 

The response of Council members and State Secretaries to requests for 
cooperation was uniformly prompt, and these gentlemen went to a great 
deal of trouble both in supplying information themselves and in urging 
others to whom the questionnaires were sent to provide the information 
requested. 

Your officers this year have made special efforts to maintain a close 
contact between our Association and the various state Bankers Associa- 
tions. With the exception of a few cases in which conflicting dates made 
it impossible, officers of your Association have attended and addressed 
nearly all the conventions of State Bankers Associations held during the 
past year. 

The purpose has been to create a feeling of closer affiliation between 
the State organizations and the national association and to build up a 
union of banking thought and action throughout the country. Wherever 
they have gone your officers have met with cordial receptions, and they 
could not fail to come away impressed with the strength of the State as- 
sociations and their desire to cooperate in any common effort of our banks. 

The power to create an enlightened public opinion through educational 
work that lies in the banks of the country as individuals and their as- 
sociations cannot be over-emphasized. 

Last Spring, after receiving the approval of the Administrative Com- 
mittee, your president appeared before a Congressional committee and 
urged the defeat of a bill designed to provide for the coinage of a two and 
one-half cent piece. It was felt that the proposed coin would disorganize 
accounting systems and would surve no useful purpose, and these and other 
arguments against the measure were presented in Washington. No action 
has been taken on the bill. 

The Executive Council met in Pinehurst early last May and considered 
a number of matters affecting the Association that had arisen since the 
connection in Washington. Attendance was large and the energy with 
which the members took up matters of policy and of Association adminis- 
tration made this one of the most successful meetings the Council has ever 
held. Such matters as the Council] has referred to the convention for final 
action will be brought up at the proper time. 

During the year the Administrative Committee has been very active. 
The attendance at all its meetings has been good, and in the intervals 
between meetings members of the Committee have been in close touch with 
vour president. Matters of an emergency character that could not be held 
in abeyance pending the meeting of the Executive Council or the conven- 
tion have been disposed of promtply by the Administrative Committee. 

I have not attempted in this report to cover the activities of our divi- 
sions, sections, commissions and committees, as each has prepared a re- 
port of its activities during the last year and will present it to you. 

I should be remiss, indeed, if I neglected on this occasion to thank the 
members of the Association, the members of the Executive Council, the 
members of the commissions ries of the 
Bankers Associations and the officers of the divisions and sections for the 
kindness they have shown and the cooperation they have given throughout 
the year, 

After all a year is a short period, but I want to express the hope that 
we have made progress in laying the foundation for a continuing policy 
that will lead to greater accomplishment as time goes on and to an assump- 
tion by the banks of the country of their responsibilities of economic 
leadership and economic education. 
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Report of the Economic Policy Commission, 


by Paul M. Warburg, Chairman. 


The Economic Policy Commission offers the following report, supple- 


mental to the report submitted to the Executive Council at its May meet- 
ing of this year. 


Government and Legislation. 


The Commission again points to the dangerous attempts which are made 
so frequently at present to undertake to cure all existing economic evils by 
legislative action. The Commission feels strongly that most of our trou- 
bles will be eradicated more quickly and cured more thoroughly if eco- 
nomic laws are allowed free play. This country is, to a large extent, suf- 
fering from causes resultant from the War, the effects of which are felt 
throughout the world, and which cannot be changed by action on the part 
of our government. It believes that most of the proposals put forth are 
designed to cure temporary ills at the risk of producing greater and more 
permanent evils. 

The Commission regards especially many of the amendments proposed 
to the Federal Reserve Act as undesirable and calculated to lessen the bene- 
fits to be derived from the Federal Reserve System. The Federal Reserve 
Banks, as the name implies, are intended as a final resort for the local 
hanks, so that the latter may be enabled to avert any recurrence of conditions 
which arose in 1907. The Commission believes that so long as the Federal 
Reserve System is able to continue its work as successfully as it has begun, 
it should be left to function with the least possible interference. 

The Commission approves the policy of the present national adminis- 
tration in refraining, so far as possible, from governmental participation 
in private business undertakings, and in seeking to effect economies in 
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administration wherever possible. It welcomes, therefore, the inaugura- 
tion of a budget system designed to bring about more coordination of 
governmental departments and a closer supervision over expenditures. The 
Commission is glad to see that a revision of our present tax system is 
being undertaken seriously, and that an attempt is being made to subsati- 
tute for the measures necessitated by the War emergency those more fitting 
for a time of peace. It is desirable to have taxes of such a type as will 
interfere least with the proper development of industry, and in this con- 
nection it is hoped that there will be no more tax exemptions and that 
proper measures will be taken to prevent the increase of tax-exempt securi- 
ties, and as far as possible to bring about their gradual elimination. The 
Commission is convinced of the desirability of repealing the Excess Pro- 
fits Tax which has proved so burdensome to business and industry. More- 
over, it is its firm conviction that this repeal of the Excess Profits Tax 
should be made retroactive for the year 1921, and in so doing the govern- 
ment will redeem its promise to help restore normal and stable conditions, 

Since economy in government is one of the primary needs of the present 
time, the Commission hopes that the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill will be definitely 
set aside. The Commission believes firmly that the national government 
should do everything possible to relieve the soldiers who are suffering from 
disability incurred in the service, but it does not consider that it is desirable 
to burden the nation with the large sums which would be needed to give 
a bonus to all ex-soldiers, regardless of their present condition. It feels 
that the service which our men rendered the nation during the War was 
not given for the sake of financial recompense, and that such ought not 
to be given except in cases of actual disability. A bonus bill such as pro- 
posed would throw the public finances into endless confusion and would 
prove a serious handicap to the recovery of the nation from the effects of 
the War, which would involve the ex-soldiers as well as all other citizens 
of the country, and would therefore in the long run prove to be detri- 
mental to all. 

As an earnest student of coming economies, the Commission endorses 
the: action of President Harding in proposing an international conference 
to consider a common program for the reduction of military and naval ex- 
penditures, which still form one of the heaviest financial burdens borne 
by all nations. 


The Credit System. 


The great rise of prices during and immediately after the War was due 
to the extraordjnary demand for labor and commodities, and to the large 
inflation of credit necessary to finance the Government. The end of every 
great war has been followed sooner or later by a rapid decline in prices, 
regardless of the banking policy adopted. The longer artificial continued, 
the more serious was the ultimate reaction. The expansion of credit can- 
not outrun for a very long period the increase of wealth and productive 
capacity without a check, and a check to credit expansion never occurs 
without a business depression. Such a period of reaction ends only as the 
various branches of industry and trade readjust wages and prices until a 
common level is reached and an equiblibrium is established, on the basis 
of which the normal exchange of goods and services can be resumed. 
The Commission feels that at the present time a deadlock exists because 
the cost of transportation and of manufactured goods is too high as com- 
pared with the prices of primary products. It is not desirable, in view of 
the needs of governmental economy, that the public debt should be in- 
creased in order to carry on construction for purposes of emergency relief. 
Such temporary relief as might be provided by public expenditures would 
be more than offset by the lasting effects of the waste of capital. The 
Commission doubts the desirability of refunding the floating indebtedness 
of the Government into long time government securities at the present 
time. 

It notes that the Government is having little difficulty in renewing its 
floating indebtedness but is not able to sell readily its long time obliga- 
tions. The latter can be sold easily only if the net rate of interest is such 
as to enable them to compete successfully with other securities, on which 
at the present time, the return is abnormally high. A high rate of interest, 
however, would increase the expenditures of the Government and thereby 
further complicate its fiscal arrangements. The Commission believes that 
the Government should wait with its refunding operations until the money 
market has again reached a stable condition. 

The Commission does not believe that the present is a favorable time 
for any attempts to sell to the public bonds based upon the indebtedness 
of foreign governments to the United States Government. It is not advis- 
able that the debtor governments should be pressed to make interest pay- 
ments while foreign exchange rates and foreign trade are in their present 
state of depression. 

Foreign Trade Relatwons. 


The Commission notes with satisfaction numerous signs indicating a re- 
turn to stable commercial and industrial conditions in Europe. It feels 
that it is a subject for congratulation that peace is about to be formally 
re-established between the United States and the Republic of Germany, and 
it is hoped that the formal peace signed between Germany and our late 
associates in arms will be succeeded soon by a return of good will and 
real peace in all parts of the world It is the belief of this Commission 
that the world is interdependent, and that the world can not be prosper- 
ous unless all of its component parts are prospering. It welcomes the 
various plans proposed by which the United states will be able to serve 
its own interests by rendering all possible help in the re-establishment of 
normal conditions in Europe, and it endorses the principles of the ter 
Meulen plan designed to mobilize the credit resources of countries in which 
the ordinary credit facilities are inadequate to meet the present situation. 
It hopes that suitable corporations organized under the Edge Act will be 
established and function in such a manner that capital in this country 
may be used to assist in rebuilding the industrial and commercial organi- 
zation of other countries. 

The Commission calls attention to the need of such action on the part 
of this country as is indicated above fact that our foreign 
trade has been in such a critical situation that we have been unable to 
market a sufficient proportion of our surplus crops. The Commission be- 
lieves and desires to emphasize the fact that there can be no complete re- 
turn to prosperity in this country until the agriculturists are able to sell 
their surplus abroad on a satisfactory basis. This is a matter which must 
be watched closely, as the conditions are varying to some extent from 
month to month, though fundamentally all depends upon the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. 
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A Thrift Campaign. 

The Ccmmission urges upon bankers in everv part of the country re 
newed activity in educational work to increase the number of savings 
depositors and to inculcate the lessons of thrift and economy. The period 
of war wages and prices had the effect of depreciating the value of money 
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Supervision Over Security Issues. 


The Commission endorses the principles embodied in H. R. 7868, known 
is the Federal Fraud Act, was introduced in Congress in July as a 
result of the joint activities of the Economic Policy Commission and the 
Investment Bankers’ Association. The Bill provides for the appointment of 
a Securities Committee by each of the Federal Reserve Banks. Each Com- 
mittee is to keep informed as to securities sold or offered for sale within 
ts district. If it is found that in the sale or offer of securities involving 
the use of the mails or other interstate or foreign commerce agencies, 
fraudulent practices are discovered, the Committee shall report to the At- 
torney General who may make an investigation. The Attorney General 
may also proceed upon complaint from sources other than the Committee. 
Under the Bill the Attorney General may issue an order requiring the 
cessation of fraudulent practices. This order, which is like an injunction, 
is subject to review by a Federal District Court, and there may be an ap- 
peal from the court decision made upon such a review. Disobedience of 
the order constitutes a crime under a Bill and renders the offender sub- 
ject to a minimum fine of $10,000 or a maximum imprisonment of ten 
vears, or both fine and imprisonment. The Act does not repeal, but is 
ippiementaryv§ state hy we sk laws, 

The Commission feels that an Act of this nature, which is similar in 
principle to legislation recently adopted by some of the States, notably 
New York, Maryland, and New Jersey, would offer ample machinery for 
curbing the fraudulent dealer, without at the same time unduly burdening 
The Economic Policy Commision believes that H.R. 
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legitimate business. 
7863 would not throw upon the F duties not related 
to it; because the fundamental object of the Federal Reserve System is to 
insure the solvency of the banks of the country and to prevent a needless 
dissipation of the liquid funds available. Any measures which aim to 
protect the banks by assuring them that the investment resources of the 
used for the purchase of fraudulent se- 
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country are not wasted by being 
curities must be of great conce! 0 the Federal Reserve bank 
especially true because so large a proportion of the funds in question are 
at present invested in government securities. 

lhe Federal Keserve banks are at the present time the fiscal 
their respective districts of the Government in the distribution of both 
long and short term government securities. It is a notorious fact that the 
original holders of these securities are being constantly solicited by dealers 
in fraudulent issues to exchange their sound securities for worthless ones. 
This has helped to depreciate the market value of government securities and 
thereby has added another difficulty to the proper and rational financing 
of the Gov Federal Re ‘Ss have. definite 
and direct interest and duty in protecting government obligations. 

The Commission, while endorsing H.R. 7868, wishes to express its 
complete disapproval of H.R. 7215, known as the Denison Bill. The 
Denison Bill is a fair representative of that remedial legislation 
which the Commission condemns. Because a certain evil develops, attempts 
are immediately made to pass legislation so stringent and so extreme that 
its effect will be to injure legitimate business even more than it will check 
the fraudulent practices which it is intended to prevent. 

The Denison Bill as introduced in Congress proposes that every corpora- 
tion issuing stock, and every borrower issuing bonds, as well as all offerers 
of securities, must secure in advance the approval of such issues in each 
and every State having blue sky laws where the offering is to be made 
through the public press, through periodicals of country-wide circulation, 
or through the mail, telephone or telegraph. If this Bill becomes a law, 
the long established methods of the inter-state sale of securities that have 
been built up through the business experience of sound banks and invest- 
ment banking houses would either have to be entirely changed or each one 
of these banks and dealers would become involuntary criminals. It would 
mean that before any securities of country-wide reputation could be of- 
fered for sale in interstate commerce, they would have to be approved ‘n 
advance in practically every one of the thirty-eight States of the United 
States having blue sky laws in force. This proposed legislation would be 
in effect a federal law adopting the blue sky laws now in force in the 
thirty-eight States, and would also adopt as Federal law all of the rules 
and regulations made from time to time by the blue sky commissions 
under these State laws. It would be almost a physical impossibility for the 
honest dealer in securities to know at the time of offering any particular 
security for sale whether or not the laws or the regulations of any State 
had been changed since he last knew them. Experience has shown that the 
type of legislation represented by the Denison Bill has tended to throw 
far too great a burden upon legitimate borrowers and sellers of their ge- 
curities in the attempt to stop the sale of the comparatively small per- 
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The Railroad Situation. 


The Commission fully supports the purposes of the Federal Administra- 
tion in bringing about a refunding of the railroad debt to the Government 
over a period of years. This debt was created by the Government upon its 
own initiative during the period of governmental operation, and it cannot 
be charged to operating revenues without embarrasing the companies in 
their service to the public and without having an unfavorable effect upon 
the general business situation. 

While the Commission believes that railroad rates should be readjusted 
as rapidly as circumstances will permit, yet it recognizes the fact that 
the industrial life of the country and the development of its railroads are 
interrelated, and one cannot prosper without the other. The railroads de- 
pend upon a continued supply of capital on the part of the investing pub- 
lic, but it is impossible to make such capital available for the railroads 
unless their earnings are sufficient to enable them to pay proper returns 
upon the capital invested. Obviously, a return of six per cent. in good 
years and no return in bad years will not attract private capital. 


CONVENTION. 


Conclusion. 
The Economic Policy Commission of 
its report without giving expression to its belief that the American Bank- 
ers Association can perform the greatest service to our country if it will 
important for the industrial and financial 
If definite conclusions are reached, as a result of such 
investigations, the Association will do well to take a definite stand, even 
controversial matters, and thereby assist in leading the country 

and sound economic thought. 
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Report of the Agricultural Commission, 
by Joseph Hirsch, Chairman. 


Inspired by a successful conference of State leaders of banker-farmer 
activities and by a remarkable address by E. T. Meredith, then Secretary 
of Agriculture, bankers left the convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Washington a year ago resolved to increase their efforts for a 
better agriculture and country life. 

Many of their plans, however, were soon deferred because of the financial 
stress and difficulty into which our basic industry was quickly plunged. 
As far as the extension of much of its program was concerned, the work 
of the Agricultural Commission was also halted. Almost every banker 
in an agricultural community was kept busy battling with the situation. 

To the best of its ability the Commission continued its program of in- 
spiration and education, constantly urging upon bankers the importance 
of a genuine, whole-hearted banker-farmer co-operation and when possible, 
suggesting in a large way, some of the means by which this cooperation 
could be effected. 

The Commission, urging the banks of the United States to stand by 
agriculture in its crisis, is proud to report that there was no weakening 
along the line. The invariable testimony of farm journals, State colleges 
of agriculture and other agencies, which had the best opportunity to 
judge, is that the banks were the good and firm friend of the farmer during 
his plight. Questionnaires sent out by farm journals in many of the agri- 
cultural States brought evidence to this effect from the farmers them- 
selves. 

Iowa and South Dakota were among the States where committees on 
agriculture arranged meetings with farmers in various parts of the State 
to discuss the situation and seek the best way out. There is no question 
in the minds of the Commission that banker and farmer are closer to- 
gether and have a better understanding of each other’s problems than 
ever before, as a result of these conditions. 


Marketing. 


The Commission for some time has pointed out the necessity for better 
marketing for agriculture and the importance of a careful study of farm 
marketing problems by bankers. This year has seen the forming of ambi- 
tious marketing plans by the farmers of the country. That the bankers 
might make an intelligent study of these plans, various articles have ap- 
peared in The Banker-Farmer. Bankers have been urged to inform them- 
selves that they might be able to discuss the marketing program. We are 
glad to report the bankers’ State ‘iati l} realize t 
necessity for banker knowledge along these lines. The Illinois association 
urging a careful study, recently sent to every member bank copies of the 
various organization plans of the farmers. 

The organization of a five million dollar farm credit corporation by 
Iowa bankers in conjunction with farmers has for one of its objects more 
orderly marketing of farm products. 

A year ago the chairman of this Commission declared that the banker 
could supply to the farmers marketing projects the essential which the 
farmer chiefly needs—a knowledge of business organization and methods. 
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‘In the various cooperative enterprises which are being formed the banker 


can do great service. 

The Commission has had valuable cooperation from the U. S. Bureau 
of Markets which has furnished a number of timely articles for publication 
in The Banker-Farmer. The need for better dissemination of market intel- 
ligence is realized. It is interesting to record that within a few days from 
the publication in The Banker-Farmer of an article by the chief of the 
Bureau of Markets, advising banks that they could obtain “‘marketgram”’ 
reports, some 25 banks asked for them. 


Farm Tenancy. 


The past year was, of course, ill-fitted for a continuance on broad lines 
of the Commission’s campaign to decrease farm tenancy and encourage the 
sale of farm lands to young farmers. The preliminary statistics of the 
census of 1920 are convincing as to the necessity for a careful considera- 
tion of the tenancy problem, even though there is one encouraging feature 
in the report, that although there are more tenants than ever before in 
this country, the rate of increase as compared with previous decades has 
decreased. Bankers’ State committees are urged to study the tenancy sta- 
tistics and ascertain the facts regarding the situation in their States. It 
is encouraging to note that the bankers of the country, harassed and 
hurried as they were, did not lose sight of the tenancy question. For in- 
stance, the Kansas Bankers Association adopted this resolution: 

‘Resolved, The evil of the growing menace of farm tenantry vitally af- 
fects the growth and prosperity of Kansas and we express a sympathy and 
interest in a solution that will help to place actual owners on the farms.” 

Similar pronouncements in other States demonstrate that many bankers 
are keenly alive to the condition and embolden belief that in more normal 
times it will be possible to marshal them for an attack upon the problem. 

Every means that can be safely and sanely used should be extended to 
the young farmer of industry and character whose ambition is to own his 
own farm and the Commission believes that bankers in many agricultural 
counties often can be of assistance. It has urged that bankers take a 
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broad perspective in viewing this question, looking to the future welfare 
of the republic. 


Rural Education. 


There is no divergence of opinion on the general question of rural edu- 
cation. The necessity for better facilities for education in the country is 
conceded by all. Through The Banker-Farmer various articles bearing 
upon this problem have appeared from time to time. Many bankers have 
used this information to assist in bringing about consolidation and other 
steps which spelled improvement in rural education in their committees. 


U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 

The Commission has continued to sustain close and friendly relations 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The new secretary, Henry C. 
Wallace, no less than his predecessor, Mr. Meredith, shows that he recog- 
a the importance of the banker as an agency with which to reach the 
armer. 

The Commission has yrged the importance of sufficient appropriations 
by Congress with which to carry on the work of the Department. Many 
additional copies of the edition of The Banker-Farmer which carried the 
Washington address of Secretary Meredith were distributed by State asso- 
ciations, clearing house associations and banks. This work was taken up 
by several State associations such as Michigan whose committee on agri- 
culture issued a special circular pointing out how important government 
ee activities in Michigan were curtailed because of insufficient 
unds. 

The urges the bankers of the country to continue this sup 
port. Many valuable activities of tae Department have been abandoned 
or curtailed by the lack of sufficient funds. 

Leaders in the Department of Agriculture have continued to recognize 
the potential influence of the bankers of the country and to use the Com- 
mission as an avenue by which to use it. Various members of the De- 
partment have contributed special articles to The Banker-Farmer. 

The Commission has continued to urge upon all bankers the importance 
of obtaining the counsel of the United States and State college of agricul- 
ture authorities. The most successful State committees on agriculture are 
those which plan their programs in consultation with their State colleges. 
It is most encouraging to note the closer relations which are being estab- 
lished between the bankers and these institutions. 
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Conferences at State Colleges. 

between bankers and farmers at State colleges which are 
increasing in number and influence, were temporarily abandoned by several 
State associations because of conditions affecting the farming industry. 
The Texas association, however, held its second conference. The Michigz 
Bankers Association committee on agriculture met at the State College of 
Agriculture during Farmers’ Week. Leaders of Tennessee’s college recently 
met with its committee. 

Many other State committees held conferences with their State college 
leaders to map out programs for banker-farmer activities. 


Conferences 


Bank Activities. 


Countless individual agricultural activities are being carried on by banks 
all over the United States and many of them have been kind enough to 
give the Commission and its publication, The Banker-Farmer, the credit 
for their inspiration. There has been an increase in the number of banks 
which have engaged trained men to take charge of bank agricultural de- 
partments. The Commission has paid much attention to this development, 
but has urged caution in defining the limits of the activity of the bank- 
agriculturist that there may be no conflict with county agents and other 
official workers. 

Another activity has been the engagement by banks of women agents. 
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There has been organized a national committee on boys’ and girls’ club 


work with E. T. Mer 1, formeriy Agriculture, as chairman, 
its purpose to “‘sell’’ the club idea to business men. The chairman of the 
Commission has been asked to represent the American Bankers Association 
on the committee. The committee estimates that $900,000 was lent to 
club members last year and that all of it was repaid. There is no way 
to estimate the amount of money which has been lent by banks for this 
work, but it has been large. 
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State Association Activities. 


Despite the necessity to concentrate upon plans to relieve the financial 
distress of agriculture, many committees on agriculture of bankers’ State 
associations pursued various activities of a general nature. To select some 
of these activities at random, without prejudice to other committees which 
have been similarly active,— 

Prizes for boys’ and girls’ club work were given by associations in New 
York, Vermont, Maryland, Kansas, South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, New 
Jersey and many other associations. 

Ohio’s committee evolved a comprehensive plan of State organization for 
banker-farmer work upon the lines suggested by the Commission—a gen- 
eral committee with a chairman in each county. Chairman Yeasting re- 
ported that banks in 23 counties last year lent $125,200 to finance club 
work. group meeting was held in a small agricultural community 
and addressed by a number of county agents. The association sold 13,000 
farm account books to banks for distribution among farmers. 

The Kentucky Association has just indorsed a far-reaching plan for a 
State-wide cooperation for agricultural work between farmers, bankers, 
business men and other agencies, the plan, developed by Chairman Cren- 
shaw, appearing in the October ‘‘Banker-Farmer.”’ 

The Illinois association’s committee, cooperating with the State Agricul- 
tural Association, worked out a plan to finance wool shipments that the 
wool industry of the State might have the advantage of better marketing 
facilities. 

The Michigan committee held a meeting at the State College of Agricul- 
true during ‘‘Farmers’ Week’? and formulated a program of co-operation 
which was published in a booklet and sent to every member bank. Michi- 
gan is organized on the county plan. 

North Dakota, where banker-farmer work has been hampered by a belief 
that the peculiar conditions in the State were an unsurmountable obstacle, 
has organized a committee which proposed to engage actively in coopera- 
tive marketing, rural education and other subjects. In cooperation with 
the North Dakota committee a sweet clover growers’ exchange has ac 
complished a fine piece of work in marketing and distributing its products. 
The association now considers the idea of a banker-farmer exchange as 
established by Wisconsin. 
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The committee on agriculture of the Montana association has begun the 
publication of a small monthly bulletin dealing with the especial agricul- 
tural problems of the State and the opportunity for banker-farmer co-opera 
tion. 

South Dakota held a series of farmer-banker conferences during the 
winter, with the financial situation as the especial topic. The meetings 
were worked out in connection with the leaders of the State farm bureau 
federation, and State college, the Federal Reserve Bank and the State 
banking department. 

Arkansas continued its campaign for diversification in which so much 
has been accomplished for the State. Many bankers participated in a 

isit by farmers to other State colleges of agriculture which was made to 
inspire better agricultural educational facilities in Arkansas and many 
bankers also contributed to the fund which made the journey possible. 
The association itself contributed $1,250 to the expenses of the trip. 

Wisconsin’s activities included its ‘‘banker-farmer exchange’ which is 
gradually increasing its service to the farmers and banks of the State. 
Wisconsin, also, backed financially by the Milwaukee banks, inaugurated 
a movement to influence the greater use of farm account books. 

Iowa bankers and farmers organized a farm credit corporation with a 
capital of five million dollars in an effort to make possible an orderly 
marketing of farm products and supplement existing farm credit agencies 
for Iowa farmers. 

Because counties threatened to discontinue funds. there was danger of 
losing fifty per cent. of the county agents employed in Tennessee. To 
combat this situation, the Tennessee committee on agriculture named a 
banker-chairman in each county and the county agents were retained. 

The Alabama committee worked out a safe farming program which was 
sent broadcast with a letter to each member bank urging cooperation in 
the campaign for diversification. 

Texas held its second annual banker-farmer conference, cooperated in 
a State wide campaign for the reduction of cotton acreage, and was active 
in marketing and other lines. 

Missouri’s committee cooperated in a successful campaign for an issue 
of sixty million dollars road bonds, preparing a poster for bank use and 
distributed 1,252 copies of a farm account book. 

Oklahoma banks lent $54,760 to finance pig, cow and calf clubs... 

Lack of sufficient financial support still curtails many helpful activities 
by State associations. The example of Arkansas which raised a special 
fund for agricultural work is again recommended for emulation. 


The Death of B. F. Harris. 


The untimely death of Mr. B. F. Harris, chairman of the Commission 
from 1913 to 1916, was a grievous loss not only to the banking fraternity 
and to agriculture, but to the entire nation. His great service to the 
banker-farmer movement require no extended comment in this report. 

Honor to his memory was done in an issue of The Banker-Farmer which 
reviewed at length his great labors for agriculture. 


The Banker-Farmer. 


The Banker-Farmer has carried on its two-fold program of chronicling 
developments in the field of banker-farmer activity, by associations and 
individual banks, and by publishing such articles of a general nature as 
eem likely to be helpful and inspiring. Authoritative messages from leaders 
in the U. 8. Department of Agriculture and the State colleges of agricul- 
ture have appeared. The single purpose of the publication is to arouse 
and strengthen the interest of the bankers of America in agriculture and 
country life. 

During the 12 months from September, 1920, to August, 1921, 211,125 
copies were published of which 120,361 were distributed to banks through 
State associations. Of the remainder, 90,764, the greater portion was 
obtained by banks for dsitribution among their farmer customers, believing 
that this would create a better understanding on their part of the ambition 
of the banker to do his part for agriculture. 

It is the belief of the Commission that, conceding how much has been 
iccomplished in banker-farmer co-operation, nevertheless the potenial fore 
of the bankers of the country for the betterment of agriculture has hardly 
been realized. To-day, more than ever, the American farmer needs as his 
first friend the banker. The welfare of the republic demands a permanent, 
safe, profitable system of agriculture and a contented country life. The 
progress to this goal will be far faster if every banker lends a hand. 

To the officers of the American Bankers Association and State associa- 
tions and to the countless individual bankers who have cooperated with it, 
the Commission wishes to express its gratitude. 


Report of General Counsel, by Thomas B. Paton. 


This report must, of necessity, be general in its nature, for it would be 
mpracticable to give in any degree of detail the variety of work done 
and results accomplished for the Association, its Divisions, Sections, Com- 
missions, Committees and Members. 


Federal Legislation. 

Taking up first the important subject of Federal legislation, all bills in- 
troduced in Congress affecting banks are received at the office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, examined and digested and, from time to time, such digests 
are published for the information and use of the committees of the Asso- 
ciation having to do with Federal legislation. Particular bills are brought 
to the attention of the appropriate officers or committees and the policy of 
the Association being determined by referendum vote, or at a general meet- 
ing, they are favored or opposed, as the case may be, through our ommit- 
tee on Federal Legislation, Federal Legislative Council and allied co-opera- 
tive committees. The report of the Committee on Federal Legislation will 
show in detailAhe bills favored or opposed by the Association and the gen- 
eral progress of Federal legislation affecting banks. Certain matters of 
Federal legislation, however, in which the General Counsel participated, 
will be briefly referred to. 


Taz on Bank Deposits. 

On Dec. 17, 1920, Representative Treadway, of Massachusetts, introduced 
a bill (H.R. 15,188) 66th Congress, providing a tax of one-quarter of one 
per cent on bank deposits, to be charged by the bank to the depositor. 
This bill caused considerable alarm, as it was apparently being seriously 
urged and the House Ways and Means Committee set Wednesday, Jan. 5, 
for a hearing upon the measure. There was prompt communication with 
the members of the Committee on Federal Legislation and the various clear- 
ing houses of the country, and a protest was filed by the Committee on 
Federal Legislation in the name of the Association and also 2 large number 
of clearing houses independently wired, stating their objections. At the 
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hearing on Jan. 5 the bill was opposed by your General Counsel and also 
by ex-Congressman Burke, representing the Pittsburgh Clearing House, and 
by Mr. F. W. Treadway, Counsel of the Cleveland Clearing House Associa- 
tion. An argument in its favor was made by Mr. Henry B. Sawyer, of 
Boston. At the conclusion of the hearing it was quite evident that the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee intended to table the measure, 
which subsequently proved to be the case. 


Savings Departments of National Panis 

At the request of President H. H. McKee of the National Bank Division, 
General Counsel represented the Association in conjunction with Mr. George 
QO. Walson and Mr. McKee of Washington, D. C., at a hearing before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee on Jan. 21, upon Senato! Calder’s 
bill, S. 4721, providing for the establishment of savings departments of 
national banks and the segregation and special investment of capital and 
assets. Many objectionable features of the bill were pointed out 
was shown that Senator Calder’s underlying purpose, which wa 
the housing shortage, could be more readily accomplished b; simple 
amendment to Section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act, enlarging the powers 
of national banks to loan on real estate. The bill was not reported in the 
66th Congress, but a similar bill has been introduced in the p Con 
gress (S. 1836; H.R. 176) and is resting in the files of the respective Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency in both Houses. 
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Revenue Law Amendment 

While the bill was in framing, General Counsel, 
through the co-operation of Mr. Edgar E. Mountjoy, Washing 
tive of the Association, arranged for and participated in 4a /iea 
Treasury Department experts on July 7 at Washington, 
sentatives of bank and trust company interests, at which certain 
the law were advocated. The subjects presented were: 

1. Advocacy of an exemption from taxation of interest on bank deposits 
of non-resident aliens. This exemption is contained in the bill (H.R. 8245) 
as passed by the House of Representatives Aug. 20, 1921. (It has just 
been reported from Washington that the Finance Committee has 
agreed to this amendment. ) 

2. Deduction of taxes paid by banks which are assessed share- 
holders. Subject presented by Theodore S. Cady of Kansas City. This 
amendment was not included in the Revenue bill and efforts therefor are 
being continued. (As this report is being printed, advice has been re- 
ceived from Washington that the Senate Finance Committee has added an 
amendment which permits banks to deduct taxes imposed on shares of stock- 
holders but prohibits stockholders from taking these deductions also.) 

3. Deduction as losses of shrinkage in value of securities charged off by 
departmental order. Subject presented by General Counsel. Not contained 
in Revenue bill except in so far as may be covered by new provision allow- 
ing addition to a reserve for, or partial charge-off of, bad debts. 

4. Extension of provision for deduction of worthless debts to include 
partial write-off of worthless debts. Subject presented by Mr. Morris F. 
Frey, Assistant Treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York. This 
has been included in the new Revenue bill. 

5. Exemption from income tax of community chests and deduction of 
contributions or gifts to charitable corporations or to corporation or other 
trustees for charitable purposes. Subject presented by Mr. William Green- 
ough, Counsel for New York Community Trust. This is contained in the 
new Revenue bill, except that it is not made clear that a gift to a trustee 
for charitable purposes where the trustee is not a charitable organization 
ean be deducted. 

6. Opposition to certain provisions of the Longworth bill (H.R. 215), 
proposed to be included in the new Revenue bill, providing the .basis for 
ascertaining gain or loss in the case of property acquired by gift, under 
which the cost to the donor of every gift would have to be determined by 
the donee when he disposed of it. It was urged that these provisions would 
kill the business of voluntary trusts. The provisions of the present Revenue 
law as to the disposition of goods were favored. Subject presented by J. N. 
Babcock, Vice-President, and Franklin Carter, Jr., Attorney for Equitable 
Trust Company, New York, and by M. R. Dickey, Tax Consultant, The 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The objectionable provisions 
are in the new Revenue bill. 

7. Limitation of time of laibility of fiduciaries under Income and Estates 
Tax. To guard against possible liability of an executor after an estate is 
settled and distributed and an amended return called for, an amendment was 
requested that the amount of tax upon any income received during life- 
time of a person who dies before final determination of his liability there- 
on, shall be determined and assessed by the commissioner within one year 
after request in writing. Subject presented by Raymond H. Trott, Assis- 
tant Trust Officer, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence. 
This provision is included in the new Revenue bill; also a further recom- 
mendation relieving an executor from personal liability for estates tax 
one year after application for determination of the amount of tax. 

8. Judicial settlement of Estates Tax (H.R. 5361). McFadden bill. re- 
quiring executor to file return within one year after qualification and with- 
in ninety days thereafter commissioner must either notify of approval or of 
objections and amendments and if the parties cannot agree the matter of 
valuation to be submitted to the district court for final adjustment. The 
bill is aimed to prevent delay in fixing valuation and also to protect estate 
against arbitrary and unjust values where amount involved not large 
enough to appeal to ordinary procedure of courts. Subject presented by 
Mr. C. T. Durant, Attorney Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company. Not 
contained in new Revenue bill. 

The new Revenue bill as passed by the House contains an exemption of 
$500 of income of building and loan associations. This is objected to by 
the Savings Bank Division as discriminatory against savings banks and will 
be opposed. (The latest advice from Washington is that this exemption 
has been stricken from the bill by the Senate Committee on Finance.) 


Federal Regulation of Fraudulent Securities. 

Our Association is vitally interested in this subject and has been co- 
operating with the Investment Bankers’ Association in the procuring of 
Federal legislation which will adequately regulate the subject. Two bills 
are now pending in Congress which provide different methods of regula- 
tion, the Denison bill (H.R. 7215) and the Volstead bill (H.R. 7868). The 
office of General Counsel has been employed in circulating propaganda op- 
posing the Denison bill and favoring the Volstead bill. The Denison bill 
would compel every corporation issuing stock and every borrower issuing 
bonds, as well as all offerers of securities to secure the advance approval of 
such issues in each and every State where the offering is made through the 
public press, through periodicals of country-wide circulation, or through 
the mail, telegraph or telephone going into those States which have Blue 
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Sky laws. This would be absolutely impracticable and prove very harmful 
to legitimate business. The Volstead bill, on the other hand, which is fa- 
vored, is intended to curb the sale and offering of fraudulent securities 
through the agencies of special committees in each Federal Reserve bank 
district. It is the purpose of this bill to have these committees so organized 
that as soon as the offering of a fraudulent security comes to their 
tion they will inform the Federal Department of Justice so that the legal 
machinery may be set in motion, not only to stop the further offering of 
such securities, but to punish the offender if he continues to offer them. 
rhe bill does not interfere with any State Blue Sky law, but will supple 
ment such laws. 


atten- 


State Taxation of National Banks. 


On June 6 the Supreme Court of the United States handed down 
cision in the case of Merchants National Bank of Richmond vs. Cit) 
Richmond, holding in effect that the provision of Section 5219 U. S. Re- 
vised Statutes, which prohibits the States from taxing national bank shares 
‘‘at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens of such State,’’ is violated where investments in bonds, 
and other evidences of indebtedness in the hands of individuals or 
others which may come into competition with national banks in the loan 
market are taxed at a greater rate than national bank shares. In view of 
the fact that many States tax ordinary intangibles at a lower rate than 
bank shares, the effect of the decision will be to cause a readjustment of 
nany State tax systems and questions will also arise in States which have 
income tax laws as to how the decision will affect the tax systems in such 
States. 

The decision of the Supreme Court has been followed by the introduction 

Congress of a bill by Senator Nelson (S. 2200; also companion bill in 
the House by Mr. Volstead, H.R. 8015), amending Section 5219 so as to 
provide that the taxation “shall not be at a greater rate than is 
ipon other moneyed capital used in banking.’’ In other words, the biil 
aims to confine the anti-discrimination provision to other moneyed capital 
‘‘"ised in banking.’”’ Doubtless at the present Convention some decision 
will be reached as to the attitude of the Association with regard to the 
Nelson bill, the purpose of which is to modify the national law so as to 
bring it into conformity with present State tax systems, rather than per- 
mit the national statute, as now interpreted, to operate, which would force 
some of the States to change their tax systems to square with the national! 
law. Our Association is already on record as favoring an amendment of 
Section 5219, so that State taxation of national bank shares shall not be at 
a greater rate than upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens, ‘‘whether competing or not,’”’ and it is a serious question whether 
the protective barriers of the national statute should be let down so as to 
allow the States to tax nationa] banks at any rate they please, provided 
only State banks are put in the same boat. 
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Equality of Rediscount Privileges. 


The State Bank Division at its meeting in Washington recommended that 
the Federal Reserve Board be petitioned to urge a change in the law to 
correct the inequality by which State bank members were deprived of the 
privilege enjoyed by national banks of rediscounting paper of customers 
who may owe more than 10%. The present law provides (Sec. 9, F. R. 
Act) “that no Federal Reserve bank shall be permitted to discount for any 
State bank or trust company notes... for any one borrower who is 
liable for borrowed money to such State bank or trust company in an 
amount greater than 10% of the capital and surplus of such State bank or 
trust company... .’’ This has been construed to mean that if the regular 
line of credit of the borrower from a member State bank is more than 10%, 
the Federal Reserve bank cannot rediscount any of that line of credit. 

Correspondence was had with the Federal Reserve Board and bills were 
introduced in Senate and House in the 66th Congress, with the approval of 
the Board, to place State bank members on the same footing as national 
bank members with reference to rediscounts. The desired legislation was 
not secured in the 66th Congress, but it has been reintroduced in the pres- 
ent Congress. Senator McLean’s bill (S. 831) to correct the paragraph of 
Section 9 referred to has already passed the Senate (June 27) and is now 
in the House Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Bills have also been introduced by Mr. Christopherson of South Dakota 
(11.R. 242) and by Senator Ransdell of Louisiana (S. 1463), in different 
phraseology, but having the same end in view. 


- Robbery of Federal Reserve and Member Banks. 

Special efforts were made before the close of the 66th Congress to secure 
the passage of the Gore bill (S. 2903), which made robbery of a Federal 
Reserve bank or member bank a felony. This bill was favorably reported 
to the Senate in May, 1920, from the Committee on Judiciary. General 
Counsel sought to enlist the co-operation of the Secret Service Department 
of the Government and also to have the bill given a preferred place on the 
Senate calendar. The bill, however, died with the close of the 66th Con- 
gress. The time is not propitious for the successful urging of this measure 
in the present Congress; but efforts will be continued when the proper 
time arrives. 

Through Export Bills of Lading. 

General Counsel participated in a hearing on Nov. 14, 15 and 16 before 
Commissioner Woolley of the Inter-State Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington, attended by representatives of rail and ocean carriers, the general 
purpose being to reach an agreement upon the form of through export Bill 
of Lading to be prescribed by the Inter-State Commerce Commission for 
issuance by railroad carriers in connection with common carriers by water 
in foreign commerce whose vessels are registered under the laws of the 
United States. The main object of participation in behalf of the banking 
interests was to urge that a separate form be provided for order Bills of 
Lading, as distinguished from straight Bills of Lading, so that the nego- 
tiable quality of these important documents be preserved. General agree- 
ment was reached that there should be an order as well as a straight 
through export Bill of Lading. 


Call for Publication of Bank Salaries. 

For the first time in the 58 years’ history of the National Banking Sys- 
tem the Comptroller of the Currency, on Feb. 24, shortly before his retire- 
ment from office, issued a call for reports of condition of national banks, 
which included in the blank form of statement for report and publication, 
items showing the aggregate amount of salaries paid to officers and em- 
ployees. General objection was immediately voiced to the publication of 
this information, and President McKee of the National Bank Division offi- 
cially protested to the Comptroller and also called upon General Counsel! 
for an opinion as to the power of the Comptroller of the Currency to force 
the reporting banks to publish this confidential information. An opinie 
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was promptly rendered in which the conclusion was reached that a state- 
ment of salaries paid did not come within the spirit or meaning of the law, 
not being a statement of the banks’ resources cr liabilities and that the 
Comptroller had exceeded his authority in making the requirement that the 
banks should publish this confidential information (see “Journal,” April, 
1921, p. 676). This opinion was given wide publicity and a large number 
of national banks did not publish the information. The matter has not 
since been pressed by the Comptroller’s office. 


State Legislation. 

Working under the auspices of the Committee on State Legislation and 
the State Legislative Council, General Counsel has been active in the pro- 
motion in the legislatures of over forty States, through State Association 
channels, of legislation recommended by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The necessary literature was issued in due season and 35 separate 
enactments of recommended measures have been newly enacted by State 
legislatures this vear. The report of the Committee on State Legislation 
will contain full information on this important subject. 


Personal Use of Fiduciary Checks. 


towards the recommendation of a form of statute which 
protect banks in receiving on deposit and making pay- 
ment of checks drawn or indorsed by officers of corporations or other fidu- 
ciaries to their personal order or for their personal uses. It is the desire 
of the American Bankers’ Association to co-operate on this subject with the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, and that a form of statute be 
drafted which will have the approval of the Commissioners. 

Supplementing what is contained on this subject in the last annual re- 
port, General Counsel on Feb. 25, 1921, attended a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Law of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws at the 
New York Bar Association, at which was given an all-day consideration to 
a draft of ‘“‘fiduciary’s act’’ prepared by Professor Austin Wakeman Scott 
of Harvard, who had been retained by the Commissioners for the purpose. 
This draft covers not only the personal use of fiduciary checks but also 
transfers of corporate securities by fiduciaries and aims to provide a com- 
prehensive regulation of the entire subject. At this meeting certain amend- 
ments were suggested and the draft was recommended to the Committee 
for presentation at the annual conference of the Commissioners in August. 
It has been the earnest hope that the conference would approve the draft, 
but at the annual conference in St. Louis, recently held, the proposed 
“fiduciary’s act’? was gone over, section by section, and then recommitted 
to the Committee on Commercial Law to be redrafted by Professor Scott, 
and it will come up again next year. 


Progress is slow 
would adequate lv 


Digest of A. B. A. Resolutions. 


At the meeting of the Executive Council held last May it was suggested 
that it would be well to have a digest made of the resolutions heretofore 
adopted by the Association, striking out the ones that are temporary in 
their nature and keeping those that are permanent in character. A com- 
mittee was appointed to collaborate with hte General Counsel to this end. 

It appears that all resolutions of the General Convention and of the 
Executive Council from the inceptior of the Association in 1875 down to 
and including the year 1912, both of a permanent and temporary nature, 
have heretofore been embodied in typewritten form, chronologically, in a 
bound book which is filed in the Secretary’s office. In view of this Gen- 
eral Counsel has had prepared, under his supervision, an outline or resume 
of the resolutions adopted at the annual sessions of the Convention 1913- 
1920 inclusive, and, as no meeting of the committee has yet been held, it is 
deemed desirable, before any further work is undertaken, that there be a 
meeting of the committee on this subject, at which the data in hand may 
be given full consideration and decision reached as to the best form of a 
digest of such resolutions, whether it should be classified as to subject or 
chronological, as well as to reach a determination as to just what matter 
is obsolete and should be eliminated (or possibly listed as such for sake of 


completeness) and further as to the inclusion of resolutions adopted by the 
Executive Council since 1912. 


Digest of State Banking Statutes. 


Pursuant to a suggestion made at Pinehurst, work has been started under 
the supervision of the General Counsel of making a complete digest of State 
banking statutes, classified as to subject. The work as it has thus far 
progressed has consisted in going through the statutes of different States 
alphabetically—and this has already been done in 18 States, from Alabama 
to Michigan—-beginning with the latest session laws and working back to and 
through the revised or compiled statutes in each State and taking out and 
listing all those subjects which affect bankers, directly or indirectly. When 
this preliminary work is completed, there will be in hand a complete index 
of all banking subjects of statutory enactment in all the States, which will 
be susceptible of classification, comparison and amplification in digest form. 
Such work will necessarily take much time and involve considerable labor, 
but when completed and kept up by annotations from year to year, it will 
prove of immeasurable value to all those who desire information as to what 
States have, and what have not, statutes on any particular banking subject, 
and the detailed provisions of such statutes where they differ. 


Recent Decisions. 


In each issue of the “‘Journal’’ are published the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and of the highest State courts which 
are of especial interest to banks. All decisions of the courts on all sub- 
jects are reported in weekly advance sheets, which are examined, and those 
affecting banks, either directly or indirectly, averaging about sixty per 
month, are digested, and from these selection is made of those which are 
deemed of the greatest importance and interest to banks. These are pub- 
lished in digest form. This digest enables the banker to keep abreast of 
the current judicial law on banking subjects, as developed by the courts, 
and to avoid many legal pitfalls. Since July, 1920, when this adjunct to 
the “Journal” was instituted by Assistant General Counsel Paton, Jr., 
there have appeared 166 recent decisions, and it is the ambition of the 
Legal Department to so conduct this work that no important decision is 
overlooked. 


Insurance and Protective Work. 

General Counsel is constantly engaged in rendering legal advice and 
assistance to the Insurance and Protective Committees of the Association 
in matters which are constantly coming up, embracing, in the insurance 
branch of the work, the interpretation of policies and the consideration of 
drafts of amended forms and riders, to be approved by the Committee ; 
and in the protective branch of the work, tke giving of legal advice as to 
criminal statutes and methods of procedure. 
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Legus Opinions. 


members of the Association is constantly inereas- 
ing. This is a class cf work which is performed distinctively for the ind+ 
vidual member, and during the last year over one thousand individual mem- 
bers have been served in this way. It is believed that a larger proportion 
of members are thus served individually, and to their advantage, than is 
the case with any other single agency in the Association, and it is desired 
to emphasize the fact that this opinion work absorbs a larger proportion 
of the time of General Counsel and his assistants than all other branehes 
of legal activity in the Genera] Counsel’s office. 


The opinion work for 


Digest of Legal Opinions. 


head of legal service to members, it is a pleasure 
to state that the book, the “Digest of Legal Opinions,” is becoming in 
creasingly popular. The earlier 1919-1920 editions (16,000 of which were 
printed) having been exhausted—the new 1921 Complete Edition has bees 
substituted. This is a book which has been prepared by Assistant Counsel 
Paton, Jr., of 760 pages, and contains every opinion of importance since 
the year 1908, whether published or unpublished in the ‘Journal.’ 

Assistant Counsel Paton, Jr., who has taken the initiative in all of thia 
work, has given all of his enthusiasm in giving to this publication, as weR 
as to the American Bankers’ Association, widest publicity among bankers.. 
lawyers and business men, and is now working on a plan whereby every 
banker in the United States, as well as a large number of lawyers and bnes+ 
ness men, will be certain of recewing a copy for his library. As this re 
port goes to press, 12,000 orders have been received. Of this number, 9,000 
have been the result of the first solicitation by circular and orders are fast 
piling up as a result of @ second letter. It is worthy of note that over 2,000" 
lawyers have already subscribed, and, from present indications, there will’ 
be several thousand business men and American Institute of Banking: 
clerks on the subscribers’ list. 

The Legal Department has for some time felt convinced that its service- 
to members is increased a thousand-fold by a publication such as this. tn: 
addition to rendering legal) advice to the individual, each reader is now rn 
abled to gain by the experience of others, and has his questions answered! 
in advance. 

Profits.—Fifteen thousand copies of the new 1921 Complete Edition have 
been printed and in process of delivery at this writing, returns for which 
are just beginning to come im. Each is sold at $5. It is estimated that 
this price will permit a $2 profit per copy. Based on our experience of bast 
year, in which the sale of the book at $2.50 gave us a profit of $11,696.94, 
there is every indication that a net profit of $30,000 will be realized on the 


present issue. Another reprint ef 15,000 additional copies is contemplated. 
Dated Sept. 14, 1923. 


Service.—Under the 


Report of the Commerce and Marine Commission, by 
John McHugh, Chairman. 


The President and Memters of the American Bankers’ Association. 
Gentlemen: 


The events of the past three years have signally demonstrated th: eas- 
rectness of the judgment of the American Bankers’ Association when, 2% tts 
Annual Convention held in 1918, two months before the signing o#% the 
World War Armistice, it went on record as to the absolute necessity »f 
acquiring foreign markete for our greatly increased national production. 
At that time a resolution was adopted, pledging the Association “ty pre 
vide, as rapidly as posible, adequate facilities for financing export npere- 
tions sufficient to meet every reasonable demand that may arise.’ 

Pursuant to the adoption of this resolution and in conformity with tis 
spirit, the Association authorized the appointment of its Commerce and 
Marine Committee, which last year became the Commerce and Marine (m- 
mission of the Association. 

The work of the Committee wae initiated with all possible promptuens. 
Many important matters have been handled by it for the Association, hut 
the most important has related to the providing of adequate finanelal 
facilities for America’s foreign trade. The reports of the Committen and 
Commission, all of which have met with the unanimous approval o7 tie 
Executive Council of the Association and of the Association itseli, a 
veloped the plan for the formation, by the co-operation of commerce, 1+ 
nance, industry and producers and investors generally, of a foreign tracte 
financing corporation under the Edge Law Amendment to the Federat Re- 
serve Act. In the development of this plan by the Commerce and Marine 
Committee, the greatest care wae exercised not to exceed, in any partien 
lar, any authority given by the Executive Council of the Association, or hy 
the Association itself. 

Pursuant to the resolution adopted at the last annual convention »¢ the 
Association, this foreign trade financing plan took definite shape, in steps 
to bring about the organization of the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion. The resolution authorized and empowered the President of the Asno- 
ciation to request an adequate number of representative bankers and buxi- 
ness men to meet, and, if it should appear advisable and practicable to 
them, to appoint from their number a committee to take steps, in accordanee 
with the plan developed by the Commerce and Marine Committee, to torm 
a foreign trade financing organization, with adequate capital and a respon. 
sible and thoroughly efficient personnel. 

In the report made by the Chairman of the Commerce and Marine (om- 
mission to the Executive Council of the Association in May, 1921, there 
was presented a resume of the events following the adoption of this resot» 
tion, including the assembling of the nationally representative Chicago 
Conference, called by the President of the American Bankers’ Association ; 
the initiation by this Conference of the formation of the contemplated 
corporation through the appointment of a Committee on Organization, and 
the work up to the firet of May, 1921, of that committee. In the repori to 
the Executive Council emphasis was placed on the fact that, while it was 
clearly brought out at the Chicago Conference that the American Banker?’ 
Association simply presented the foreign trade financing plan for consides- 
ation, the development of the plan is, necessarily, of the greatest fnterest 
to members of the Association. 

In the report of the Economic Policy Commission to the Executive 
Council, at the same meeting, reference was made to the part devolving 
upon the United States in world organization, and it was said that “we 
should have our machinery set up and in readiness, and it is agreed that 
the plan proposed in the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation, organ tzed 
under the auspices of the American Bankers’ Association, is of the character 
that must be used for the purpose. Nobody has proposed anything better or 
anything different, and it afforde the most feasible means of combined 
effert.’’ 
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The President of the American Bankers’ Association, in his report to the 

Executive Council, reviewed the action of the Chicago Conference, calling 

atféntion’ to the agreement, unanimously reached there, “‘that in the inter- 

est’ of Arierican prosperity it was necessary to’ create the proposed credit 
machihery.”’ | 

THe resolutions adopted by the Executive’ Council, at the end of its ses- 
sions last May, included the following: 

“The need is apparent for bringing into operation, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, financial machinery adequate for the extension of long-time 
credits, looking to the restoration and expansion of our foreign trade. As 
a solution to this problem the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation was 
inaugurated and is in process of organization, with the endorsement and 
sponsorship of the American Bankers’ ‘Association. The Executive Council 
of ‘this-Association reaffirms its faith and support in this agency for trade 
rehabilitation, and urges in the strongest and most unqualified manner the 
whole-heafted co-operation of the banking and business interests of the 
country, 'that it may speedily begin to function for the benefit of America 
and the -world.”’ 3 

Recognition of the necessity of providing adequate credit facilities to 
maintain ‘and properly to develop our foreign trade ‘has been widespread, 
have come from’ the educational campaign 


and ‘very significant results 
emphasizing this need. In this campaign well-informed bankers, business 
men and producers have taken a leading part, and world-wide atten- 


tion*has been attracted to the stand of the American Bankers’ Association 
in the matter, as well as to the effort comprehensively carried on by the 
Organization. Gommittee of the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation. 
Various State bankers’ associations have pledged their support to the move- 
ment and have appointed committees to co-operate with the Organization 
Committee of the Corporation, and approval given by manufacturing and 
comYnercial bodies throughout the country has been noteworthy. 

In the “Final Declaration’ of the Eighth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, held at Cleveland, in May, 1921, it was stated : 

“We urge the immediate creation of’ financial institutions under the 
Edge Law, whose machinery will facilitate extension of long-term credits to 
promote free exchange of exports and imports. We commend efforts to 
acquaint our investing public with the necessity of purchasing debentures 
issued by such institutions against approved foreign ‘securities for this 
purpose, so that eventually every community will serve its own vital inter- 
est in furthering our foreign commerce as a necessary component of domes- 
tic prosperity.”’ ; 

At this convention numerous speakers of prominence urged the forma- 
tion’ of the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation at the earliest possible 
date, and the Chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council, in his final 
address made to the Convention delegates, said that the Corporation “‘as a 
matter of fact, should have been completed by this time ;’’ continuing: “We 
had some addresses at the first session concerning the necessity of it, fre- 
quent references have been made to it during our meeting, and again to- 
night ; and when we go to our homes, I hope we will take up at once in our 
businesses and with our bankers and manufacturers in our respective com- 
munitits this very important matter. We must impress upon them the 
necessity of putting this Foreign Trade Financing Corporation into opera- 
tioh:” 

The‘ resolutions adopted at’ the first: annual meeting in London of the 
Interngtional Chamber of Commerce’ declared: “‘That the creation of 
national and international organizations ‘for export credits be actively 
undettaken by private enterprise, with support’ of governments.”’ 

It’ is due‘ to the American Bankers’' Association that report should be 
made’ to it of every step toward the realization of financial machinery, the 
need of which long ago was foreseen ‘by the Association, and the principle 
of whiich the Association has sponsored.” The‘ Association should be in- 
formed fhat the Committee on Organization of the Corporation, of which 
Committee the Chicago Conference made’ the Chairman of your’ Commerce 
and Marine Commission Chairman, has labored long and earnestly, and at 
no sjnall ‘sacrifice of time and effort, to bring about the desired result. 
Unforeséen difficulties have been encountered, ascribable both to national 
and infetriational conditions; but it is felt that the progress made has been 
remarkable, under the circumstances, as evidenced ‘concretely by the very 
considérable amount, running intd*'many” millions, ‘of subscriptions re- 
ceived, ‘and the. development and mainteriance of’ practical interest through- 
ouf ‘thé’ country and, indeed, throughout the world, in the undertaking. 

When the campaign for the formation of the Corporation began after the 
Chicago Conference, it was necessary to Satisfy ‘“‘Blue-Sky’’ Law require- 
ments in twenty-one States. These requirements’ Have been met in every 
State’ with the exception of one. It was found that in twenty-nine States 
the banking laws did not permit State-chartered institutions to invest in 
stock of corporations such as the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation. 
In the majority of these States enabling legislation now has been passed, 
or legal ‘technicalities have been overcomé. The legislatures of some of the 
remaining, States do not meet until 1922 or 1923. In each of the remaining 
States, the matter of enacting enabling legislation ‘or overcoming legal 
technicalities, so that State-chartered institutions may enjoy the same 
priviléges as those accorded by Federal law to national banks in the matter 
of investing in Edge Law corporations, has been presented with resultant 
progress in the education of public sentiment. 

very constructive step has been taken in the amending of the Federal 
Reserve Act so as to liberalize terms of payment on subscriptions to the 
capital stock of Edge Law corporations, such as the Foreign Trade Finan- 
cing, Corporation. When the Edge Law section of the Federal Reserve Act 
was put on the statute books, the provision was made that, after the 
initial payment of twenty-five per cent on subscriptions to the capital 
stock of Edge Law corporations, such payment being required at the time of 
the commencement of business, payments should be in installments of at 
least ten per cent of the total amount, at sixty-day periods. The amend- 
ment to this section, which was passed by Congress and signed by the 
President last summer, provides, in effect, that after the initial payment, as 
required, payments shall be at the call of the boards of directors of such 
corporations, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board. This legis- 
lation gives added assurance that funds will be called only as required and 
re + a may be safely and profitably employed in maintaining our foreign 
rade. . , 

There recently has been introduced in Congress another amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Act, permitting Edge Law corporations to become 
members of the Federal Reserve system. This proposed amendment would 
permit such corporations to make application to the Federal Reserve Board, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Board, to subscribe to stock 
of the Federal Reserve bank of the district within which the applying cor- 
poratios. is Jorated in an amount equal to 6% of the paid-up capital and 
surplus of the applying corporation, and the Federal Reserve Board, sub- 
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ject to such conditions as it may prescribe, may, in its discretion, permit 
the applying corporation to become a stockholder of such Federal Reserve 
bank. 

The re-establishment of the War Finance Corporation, with the voting to 
it, by Congress, of authority for a distinctly limited period, to extend 
credits to facilitate agricultural exports, serves to emphasize the necessity 
of providing, through private enterprise, with such effective Governmental 
supervision and co-operation as may seem advisable, permanent financial 
machinery for financing foreign trade. If such financial machinery be not 
developed and made ready to function, in accordance with the dictates of 
business-like vision and prudence, it may be expected that insistent demand 
will recur for Governmental handling of such matters, with unavoidable ap- 
peal to class interests and accompanying expense to the general taxpayer. 
Up to this time, the policy of Governmental help in this direction has been 
based upon the recognition of an admitted emergency and the necessity, as 
understood, of meeting this emergency by the quickest method possible; 
namely, an appeal to the public funds. The danger of this policy be- 
coming permanent is obvious. 

your Commerce and Marine Commission during the past year has co- 
operated, as seemed feasible and possible, with the authority of the Asso- 
ciation, in keeping the Association in touch with developments relating to 
the activities naturally devolving upon the Commission. All matters en- 
to it have received prompt attention, and, in particular, pains- 
taking work has been carried on in connection with the extension of the 
principle of arbitration in international commercial disputes, the work 
having been initiated at the instance of the Secretary of Commerce and 
prosecuted with representatives of national trade and commercial organiza- 
Lions. 

The subject of foreign trade financing, however, has necessarily con- 
tinued paramount. The prosperity of the country is so importantly de- 
pendent upon the maintenance and reasonable expansion of foreign trade 
markets for our surplus products, that effective means to hold and increase 
such markets cannot be disregarded. It has recently been estimated by com- 
petent authority that our productive capacity is 25% in excess of our 
capacity for consumption. While in August our exports showed some- 
thing of an increase, the total being larger than for any month since last 
March, the August exports were $200,000,000 less in value than in August, 
1920, the decline being approximately 35%. For the first seven months of 
1921 the total exports of the United States were in value approximately 
43% less than in the corresponding period of 1920. In this connection it 
is of interest to note the quoted prediction of the President of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association that Canadian exports to Europe for the ensuing two 
months will be larger than for many years. 

The needed export of our surplus, together with the liquidation of at 
least part of the debts now owed us abroad, cannot be accomplished with- 
out import of approved foreign securities, under the plan contemplated by 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation; and it is apparent that no more 
effective way exists of buttressing American trade abroad than by the ex- 
tension of American investment, properly safeguarded, in other countries. 
The Chairman of your Commission repeatedly has pointed out that this can 
be no rapid or ill-considered process. It must be secure; it must be 
weighed and considered, with the careful employment of only such funds 
as required. To delay overlong in the setting up of necessary foreign trade 
financing machinery to function in such parts of the world as may be 
deemed safe will be to miss opportunity, and America’s foreign trade will 
thereby be at a marked disadvantage. This advantage will be empha- 
sized as other nations occupy markets abroad. 

The facts in the case long have been before the bankers, business men, 
producers and general investors of the country. Adequate financial ma- 
chinery to provide, on a sound basis, long-term credits to enhance per- 
manently our foreign trade can be established when a sufficient number 
of bankers, business men, producers and investors appreciate these facts to 
the point of acting practically on them, and when and only when the 
American public come to a full realization of the very important and help- 


trusted 


ful influence on our domestic conditions and values which proper invest- 
ment in foreign securities will bring to bear. Certain it is that such 
permanent financial machinery is essential if the United States is to take 


its proper place in international finance and trade. 
JOHN McHUGH, Chairman. 


New York, September 23, 1921. 


of Committee on Federal Legislation 
Chas. H. McNider, Chairman. 
Bills 66th 

At the last annual convention of our Association in October our report 
included the various bills affecting banks which had become law during the 
66th Congress down to that time and it will be unnecessary to repeat that 
information in this report. 

Since the making of that report the following bills affecting banks became 
law prior to the close of the 66th Congress: 

A bill amending Section 5146 Revised Statutes by enlarging the resi- 
dence qualifications of a director of a national bank to include a radius of 
fifty miles of the location of the bank. This bill was approved March 1, 
1921. 

A joint resolution (passed Jan. 1, 1921, over the President’s veto) di- 
recting revival of the activities of the War Finance Corporation. 

A bill amending Section 11 (m) of the Federal Reserve Act extending 
the time in which Federal Reserve banks may rediscount paper secured by 
war obligations in excess of the 10% limit from Dec. 31, 1920, to Oct.31, 
1921, but only where the borrower shall in good faith prior to Jan. 1, 
1921, have paid or agreed to pay not less than the full face amount thereof. 
Approved Feb. 27, 1921. 

A bill amending the Edge Act by providing the right of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to use any Edge corporation as depositary in Panama and 
the Panama Canal Zone or in the Philippines and other insular possessions 
and dependencies. Approved Feb. 27, 1921. 

A bill amending Section 20 of the Federal Farm Loan Act changing the 
provision which gives the Land Bank the option to pay and retire Land 
Bank bonds at any time after ‘‘five years from the date of their issue’ by 
substituting the option to pay and retire “at any time after the minimum 
period specified in the bonds, which shall not be longer than ten years from 
the date of their issue.’”” Approved March 4, 1921. 

A bill to amend Section 4 of the Federal Farm Loan Act extending the 
provisions of the Act to Porto Rico. Approved Feb. 27, 1921. 

Joint resolutions declaring that certain Acts of Congress, joint resolu- 
tions and proclamations shall be construed as if the war had ended on the 
date the resolution becomes efféctive. Approved March 3, 1921. 


Report By 


Passed in Congress. 
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A bill to authorize the coinage of 50c. pieces in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the admission of Missouri into the Union. 
Approved March 4, 1921. 

Also a bill providing for partial payments to the railroads, H. R. 15836. 
Approved Feb. 26, 1921. 


Bills Urged in 66th Congress. 

Our Committee worked. hard to the passage of the Gore bill 
(S. 2903) to punish robbery of a Federal Reserve or member bank. This 
was favorably reported to the Senate with an amendment to cover assaults 
upon messengers or others transporting property to or from the bank: but 
it was impossible to procure any further headway for this bill prior to the 
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close of the 66th Congress. Our efforts will be renewed in the present 
Congress. 


secure 


We also found it impossible to secure passage of certain other bills and 
amendments which we had been advocating, as follows: 

We urged the McFadden bill (H. R. 11918) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to select State bank members or trust companies as de- 
positaries of Government funds. A report of this measure to the 
was extent of favorable action secured. 

We also urged the Phelan bill (H. R. 8118) increasing the penalty for 
embezzlement of national bank funds and the Brand bil] (H. R. 7589) to 
provide ‘a These bills were not reported out 
mittee, 

We also urged the McFadden bill (H. R. 15303) to secure equality of 
rediscount privileges between State and national bank members,, but 
favorable not secured. 

Three subjects of amendment of the Revenue laws were also advocated 
without successful result, namely, the Calder-McFadden bills (S. 3548 ; 
H. R. 10403) to encourage bank deposits by non-resident aliens by ex- 
empting interest on such deposits from taxation: also to permit deduc- 
tion as losses of securities charged off but not sold. Also the McFadden 
bill (H. R. 13259) to amend certain sections of the estates law so as to 
provide for an inexpensive court hearing in event of dispute. 

All these subjects will be prosecuted in the present Congress. Favor- 
able progress has already been made with the proposed measure .exempt: 
ing interest on deposits of non-resident aliens, which is contained in the 
new Revenue bill; also a bill to secure equality of rediscount privileges 
between State and national bank members has passed the Senate in the 


67th ‘Congress and is now in the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


House 


the 
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Bills 66th 


During the last session of the 66th Congress two measures were success- 
fully opposed by our Committee, namely, a bill introduced by Mr. Tread- 
way last December (H. R. 15188) to provide a tax of one-quarter of one 
per cent upon bank deposits; also a bill introduced by Senator Calder in 
December (S. 4721) to provide for savings departments of national banks, 
the apportionment of capital and the segregation and special investment of 
savings assets. This latter bill was particularly objectionable to the na- 
tional banks in the form in which it was introduced. Hearings were had 
upon both of these measures at which our Committee was represented by 
General Counsel of the Association and also by Mr. H. H. McKee, President 
of the National Bank Division, and by Mr. George 0. Walson, of our Com- 
mittee. Both bills were allowed to die in committee. Legislation similar 
to the Calder bill has been introduced in the 67th Congress and will be 
opposed. 


Opposed in Congress. 


Bills in the 67th Congress. 


In the 67th Congress a large number of bills affecting banks have been 
introduced. These bills have all been examined and digested, under the 
auspices of our General Counsel. At the meeting of our Committee on 
Federal Legislation in conjunction with the Federal Legislative Council at 
Pinehurst in May of this year, the following bills were considered and 
recommendations made that they be approved, the report containing such 
recommendations being adopted by the Executive Council: 

S. 86, amending the Edge Act to provide that in case of corporations 
having a larger subscribed capital than $2,000,000, that whenever $2,- 
000,000 is paid in, the unpaid remainder may, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, be paid upon call from the board of directors. This 
bill has since become law. 

H. R. 4905, to provide for the consolidation of State banks with na- 
tional banking associations. 

H. R. 4826, to amend the Clayton Act, which permits an officer with 
the consent of the Federal Reserve Board to be connected with not more 
than two other banks not in substantial competition, by extending such 
permission to a case where “in the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board 
no restriction of banking credit or lessening of competition will result.” 


Bills Opposed in 67th Congress. 


At the meeting’ of our Committee on Federal Legislation in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Legislative Council at Pinehurst in May of this year, 
the following bills were considered and recommendations made that they 
be opposed, the report containing such recommendations being adopted by 
the Executive Council: 

S. 658 amending Rev. Stat. Sec. 5146, relative to the qualification of 
national bank directors. The bill has undesirable provisions. 

H. R. 176. To provide for savings departments of national banks with 
allocation of capital. 

S. 836 and H. R. 238 and 5435. All these bills limit the rate of 
interest chargeable by Federal Reserve banks to member banks to 5%. 

S. 510, prohibiting member banks from charging more than 6% on 
loans secured by collateral and payable on call or less than 30 days. 

H. R. 225, regulating the rate of interest chargeable by national banks. 

S. 553, establishing uniform maximum rates of interest and discount for 
National Banks. 

H. R. 2174, to provide for a National depositors guarantee fund in each 
Federal Reserve District. 

S. J. Res. 26 and H. J. Res. 49, providing that $100,000,000 of Federal 
Reserve Bank earnings for 1920, 1921 and 1922, be allotted to the Fed- 
eral Land Banks for the purpose of purchasing paper secured by farm pro- 
ducts or live stock. 

S. 1094, creating a special live stock loan fund in the Federal Reserve 
Bank out of $500,000 of the net earnings for 1920. 

S. 755, empowering Federal Reserve banks and member banks to pur- 
chase bonds of irregation districts. 

A bill (H. R. 5338) introduced April 27 by Mr. Appleby of New 
Jersey to authorize the issue of 2'4-cent Roosevelt coins was made the 
subject of a referendum vote of our Administrative Committee last June, 


and opposition developed because such coins. would cause tremendous 
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expense to traction companies and to banks, necessitating changing the 
diameter of coin machines. It was felt that some ‘other tmenlbrial to 
Roosevelt could be devised without ‘seriously complicating’ str Whole 
financial machinery. There was a heafing on this bill on June''?4 “before 
the House Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures "at ‘Which 
opposition of our Association was’ voiced by Presidént Drum and’ Mr. 
H. H. McKee. The © bill has ‘not been advanced. | ao OER Set 


¢ tere fs 

: Revenue and: Other Legislation. Ln de bhi gngets 
Our Committee has given due ‘attehtion to the new Revenue bill new. pend- 
ing in Congréss arid has urgéd' a number of detailed ‘amendments. _ These 
are specified in the report ofthe General Counsel and meed not be repeated 
here. We aré especially gratified thatthe proposition to permit bunks‘ to 
deduct taxes paid on ‘shaes,‘ which has been sponsored by a comrhittée: of 
the State Secretaries’ ‘Settion, and: ‘urged by Mr. T. 8. Oady ‘of Kansas-City, 
in conjunction with dour‘ General: Counsel, has been included in: the tpending 

Revenue bill by the ‘Senate Finance Committee. ; pte tee 

..... State. Taxation of National Banks. er 
A bill has been introduced by: Senator Nelson (S. 2200 ; companion. bill 
by Mr. Volstead, H.RJé8016), which would amend Section 5219,,0. 18.+Re- 
vised Statutes, by’\providing as the measure of equality of.-taxation of 
national bank sharesi¢tother meneyedl capital used in banking,’?.instedd of 
the present provision, ‘other ‘moneyed: capital in the » hands of individual 
citizens of the State.”” This follows the decision of the Supregne. Court of 
the United States ‘in:‘the-Merchants National Bank of Richmond, ase, in 
which Section 5219 was': held: violated where a lower,rate of taxgtion. was 
imposed upon intangibles: in. the Hands of individual citizens than y upon 
the holders of - national :-bank shares. We recommend that. this :supject.. be 

given our consideration, +: tv :+ ©»: wrtd ee bir Or 0 
Perpetual National Bank Charters. Py 4 
At the May meeting of the Committee on Federal Legislation and Federal 
Legislative Council ,a. recommendation was made that legislation he ;ehacted 
which would render national ,bank charters perpetual in character, and, this 
recommendation was approved by the Executive Council.. A bifl covering 

this subject will be dyafted, and urged in due season. Ay 
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Earnings ‘of Federal Reserve Banks. cat Ye 
At the May meeting the subject of the large earnings of fhe Federal Re- 
serve banks was discussed and a,sub-committee was appointed to sybmit to 
the Executive Council. recqgmmendations of a plan with reference ‘fo, the 
disposition of such earnings consistent with the interests of the ‘stockhold- 
ing banks. In accordance therewith the sub-committee _prepared and .sub- 
mitted to the Execytive Council the following resolution ; rare 
Whereas, the Federal Reserve banks are making larger profits than’, was 
originally contemplated, and att : 
Whereas, the said profits are being made on the reserves of the mamber 
banks, and | sles cle eae © 
Whereas, other interests of the country are endeavoring to have. these 
profits diverted to channels other than banking interests, 
Therefore Be it Resolved, That Congress be petitioned to amend the, Fed- 
eral Reserve Act in. such a manner as to provide for the ‘payment of in- 
terest to the member banks on their required reserves—the rate of this in- 
terest to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board, based on the profits arising 
from the operation of the banks, as contemplated by the Act, without ,enter- 
ing into competition. with the said member banks. . taal 
The above resolution was referred by the Executive Council. to the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission. _" 
We recommend an amendment to the pending Revenue bill, so that, the 
provision increasing the income tax rate on corporations to 15% apply 
only to those corporations with a net income of 10% or more, retaining 
the present tax rate of 10% on the corporations with net incom of less 
than 10%. This recommendation was offered by the Executive Couricil at 
its meeting Oct. 3. ; it 
Our Committee on Federal Legislation and the Federal Legislative, Coun- 
cil is organized with the machinery to carry out the policy of. the , Associa- 
tion in favor of, or in opposition to, Federal legislation upon any articu- 
lar subject, as has been, or may hereafter be, determined upon, and pledges 
its best efforts for the future, as in the past, to carry out the will of the 
Association upon the matters committed to its charge. 


Report of Committee on Public Education— By J.-H. 
Puelicher, Chairman. 


x -@ 
The justification for the existence of any business rests on its ability to 


benefit man. That which does not serve, ultimately disappears... Were 
that not so, there could be no progress; there would be either stagnaljoy or 
deterioration and decay. | , ie ede 

By these standards, let us endeavor to justify the profession of which we 
are representatives. . Is the banking business a useful business?, Does -it 
make for the happiness and prosperity of the many? Do its ideals .con- 
tribute to that thrift on which rests the home and all that the word home 
in its best sense implies, which after all is the backbone of any nation? 

I leave the answer to.this query to you. I do not believe that you, ag J 
know you, would be engaged in the banking business, did you nat definitely 
feel that you were contributing to the welfare of your community:and to 
the welfare of the State. That being so, why is there the misunderstanding 
in the minds of the multitude in regard to banks and bankers? ; Why‘ does 
every demagogue politician, when desiring election, seek votes with.. a 
promised onslaught on the profession we love? »- 

1 shall answer that question. Because we, the bankers of America, Ifave 
0 poorly made known to the many the usefulness of our business to the 
individual, to the community, to the State. + of 

When I accepted the Chairmanship of the Committee on Public, Educa- 
tion, I debated with myself for some time, what course to pursue. There 
had never been made a concerted effort at educating the. general public. in 
regard to the usefulness of banks. vd 

Where to begin with this education and how to carry it forward was, the 
problem that needed salution. The thought finally came that although the 
effort might not bring: present results, the proper place to begin edycation 
of this kind, was with the young, the impressionable, who had not. yet 
been prejudiced by lack of success. It occurred to me that inasmuch as 
Success is the goal which is most striven for, that the Economics of Suc- 
cess would be earnest]y and diligently sought, and that the banker, because 
so much success is achieved through the medium of his business, ; was’ the 
logical teacher of its principles. This led to discussions of the thought, 
with bankers, with economists and with educators and the desirability of 
its accomplishment was admitted. 
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Then came the question of its feasibility Would tae banker measure uf 
to # situation of this kind? Would he be willing to take the reward of 
the future for effort of the present? Would he be satisfied to become an 
instructor of youth in the elements of his calling?’ 

\fter much debating, I said to myself: “The banker, as I know him, 
is » large, generous, public-spirited citizen, always ready to do, and he 
wiil find pleasure in the performance of this new duty which is to mean 
aeappiness for the many and stability for his country.”’ 

then came the next question. Could the subject and the circumstances 
be sa arranged as to make it possible for the banker to become the instruc- 
tor én the principles of the Economics of Success? This required further 
fought and consultation, with the result that with the aid of Econom iste 

ad Piducators, there were agreed upon and prepared, a series of ten simple 
iegtures on the bank and its functions and usefulnesses. 

At Pinehurst, the report of the Committee on Public Education was 
heartily accepted, practically every banker present pledging himself to go 
ome and further the project. At Washington, in the Department of Edu- 
eation, and in the office of the National Fducation Association, the project 
was..epproved and commended and support was pledged. The Division of 
Serretaries whole-heartedly offered their aid, with the result that 41 States 
and the District of Columbia have appointed Committees on Public Edu- 
cation. The plan has been submitted to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of all of our States, and we have had letters and promises of eup- 
port from practically all. 

At Che convention of the American Institute of Banking it was my privi- 
lewe ta present the program of the American Bankers’ Association Commit- 
tee on Public Education, and the enthusiasm with which the report was 
received insures the success of the undertaking in every city where exists 
a Ohapter. The financial magazines have been most liberal in their treat- 
ment of the project, many of them carrying each month one of the lectures. 
The dext-book publishing companies, realizing the significance of the under- 
taking, and under the inspiration and encouragement of the former Chair- 
man. @f this Committee, have enlarged the chaptera on banks and banking 
in their books on economics, and some of them have had and are having 
written text-books dealing solely with the subject of banking. 

‘nd numbers of the teachers’ journals have commented favorably and 
encouragingly on the plan, tendering the support of the teaching profession. 
Tie big.newspapers of the country have made it the subject of editorial 
comment and approval. 

On.the way to Los Angeles it was my privilege to be the neighbor of Sir 
and Lady Drummond Fraser. I asked Sir Drummond whether in their 
offer experience they had found some method of making bankers better 
understood. ie had just one answer—‘‘Education, sir, education.”” And 
yesterday those of you who were fortunate enough to be at the session and 
had ‘the pleasure of hearing the wonderfully eloquent address of the presi- 
dent. of the University of Washington, listened to an endorsement of what 
we. hope to do. A combination between the teacher, the educator, and the 
intelligent business man who loves his country, so that the many may have 
a etter understanding of that on which stability of any kind can and must 
reat. 

The fen lectures which were decided upon—ten because there are ten 
months in the school year, to be delivered at each of the schools in America 
by the banker nearest the school, thus bringing his bank to the school, and 
aiter a lecture or two inviting the school to the bank to visualize that 
which he has been speaking about, have been distributed by the State 
Bankers’ Association to thousands of bankers, many of whom have delivered 
the September lecture and are now preparing to deliver the one for Oc- 
tober. 

f was asked by an educator whether [I thought the banker qualified to 
become. a teacher. As an American usually does, £ answered his question 
with another question. I said: “Do you think the teacher qualifed to 
teach banking? As I know the teacher, success in his profession has 
usually been marked with sacrifices in the interest of his time, but seldom 
wifh_ the dollar sign.” ‘‘Well,’”’ he said, “I think 
And he said: “What is your solution?’’ [ said A combination of ef- 
fort. Let us join hands. You love America; you prove it by the sacri- 
fices you are willing to make to educate a man. The banker has given 
evidence following evidence of his love of his country. There is a need at 
the. present time of enlightening multitudes of men and women, who, be- 
cause. of lack of success, are being misled. You help us to teach the gub- 
ject of banking by making us teachers.” [ said ‘Of course, I appreciate 
that. it is going to be difficult for many of us fo go into the school-room 
and reduce to the simplicity of the child in the seventh and olatatte rrades 
the language of economics. Nevertheless, it is necessary.’’ — 

f was delighted to hear that experienced and e! “quent educator say yes- 
terday: “Begin in the fourth grade and instill one principle; then " @n- 
otter in the fifth grade.” | oP a 


€ know you will pardon this personal allusion fF fiad 


that «3s a fair question.”’ 


2 . ery ed on a schoo] 
{ or I j < me > ‘ ‘ . Z . *) a 4 C 1 . 
hoa many years, and felt I had a bit of knowledge in regard to schools 


and their needs. And when we planned this course of lectures. J designed 
them to begin in the seventh and eighth grades, thinking that that was in a 
measure a courageous effort, because most of the educators had said to 
me: ‘Don’t begin below the high school.” [ went back and said: “The 
hitkh school ! Why, we will miss T5% of the pe ple we ought to reach 
The children of the people we want to reach never get to the high school. 
We must reach them in the common schools; we must reach them in the 
oy eighth grades of the grammar school if we want to make them 

Qa, if I were a country banker—what an opportunity! Just think! A 
little country school, twenty-five or thirty families represented. Once a 
month a community centre meeting, with the children contributing in the 
shape of exercises of some kind. With what interest the parents would 
bring them there! And then fifteen or twenty minutes by the banker 
telling them something of America and her opportunities, of the possi- 
bility and certainty of success! Oh, what a wonderfu! opportunity ! 
Think what it will mean to our profession; think what it will mean to 
ouc country, to have ten lectures a year delivered in the approximately 
100,000 schools of America dealing with the Economics of Success, and 
having the children in the upper grades of the grammar schools, of the 
high schools, the colleges and universities, visiting the bank, learning to 
know the banker, learning to know the functions of the bank, learning to be 
successful, made disciples of those who are looking upward and taken from 
the army of the dissatisfied and the discontented and the dangerous. 

{ saw an editorial in one of the papers commenting on this subject just a 
few days ago. The man who wrote that editorial had a better appreciation 
of how to present than most of us have of the fact that we are just bankers. 
He atarted his editorial with the story of a woman with a child on her arm, 
and with « purse in her hand, endeavoring to provide for the education of 
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this child, standing before one of our monster banking institutions, looking 
at the big pillars, seeing the rush of busy men and women, but too timid to 
go in, fearful that her little contribution to the success of the country 
might not be wanted. There is a fine human presentation, but it is a 
mighty true one. There are hundreds of thousands of Americans afraid to 
go into the bank. That must not remain so, Brother Bankers. It is your 
task and mine to change that. The banks, the banker, must be so well 
known that no one will be afraid to come to him. Is he known to-day? 
Yes, to his clientele, to those who come to him daily, those who know, but 
think of the thousands who do not know. Think of the thousands that are 
misled by the demagogue into believing that we are people different than 
we really are, leaving them to think that our welfare is based on a differ- 
ent foundation than theirs. We therefore should make ourselves known. 

I am calling upon you, Fellow Bankers, to become teachers of the Eco- 
nomics of Success. I am calling upon you, Fellow Bankers, to help make 
less that vast army of the deceived and unsuccessful and discontented and 
disheartened. I am calling upon you to contribute to the welfare of the 
many, by showing to them that in America honest endeavor and intelligent 
saving and investing, lead to certain success. I am asking you to become 
teachers of the Economics of Success because of your love of your country 
and its institutions, which will rest more safely on a citizenry which is 
making full use of its many advantages, on a citizenry which is industrious, 
on a citizenry which is successful, because failure will not reverence and 
uphold the institutions under which that failure is possible, the unsuccess- 
ful always attributing the failure, not to thernselves, but to their en- 
vironment. 

As we love America, as we love the men and women of America, as we 
believe in the institutions which have made America the hope of the world, 
let us become teachers, pointing the way of the many to the requisites of 
success, all for the glory of the land we love. 


Report of Committee on State Legislation By Craig 


B. Hazlewood, Chairman. 


The chief work which has engaged the attention of the Committee on 
State Legislation and the State Legislative Council during the year has 
been in urging the promotion in 1921 State Legislatures of the various 
bills recommended by the American Bankers’ Association. This work has 
been done in co-operation with local committees. A Program of Recom- 
mended Legislation for 1921 was issued from the office of the General Coun- 
sel in December to our State Legislative Council chairmen and also to 
secretaries of State Bankers’ Associations and the heads of Banking De- 
partments. Over 40 State Legislatures have held sessions this year and 
the work of your Committee has entailed considerable correspondence. 

Considerable success has followed the efforts of vour Committee, such 
success having been attained largely through local effort and the co-opera- 
tion of State Bankers’ Associations. 

Our Bank Slander Bill has been passed this year in four additional States, 
namely Arizona, Idaho, Indiana and Illinois. - In the two last-named States 
our recommended draft was changed in certain respects, but the laws as 
passed will nevertheless be effective in punishing offenders who circulate 
false statements as to the standing of banking institutions. 

Our recommended measure limiting the liability of the bank for 
payment of a check through error has been passed this year in 
tional States, namely Arkansas, Illinois and Tennessee. 

Our recommended bill authorizing collecting banks to forward items 
direct to the payor without being amenable to the charge of negligence has 
also been passed this year in the three States of Arkansas, Idaho and 
Illinois. Our Committee regards this law as most important, and urges its 
early passage in all States where not yet enacted. 

Our recommended bill limiting the liability of a bank for the 
of forged and raised checks has been passed this year bs Legislatures 
of Illinois and Tennessee, with a time limit in each State of one year. 

Our recommended bill covering false statements for credit has been 
passed this year in Oregon. . 

Our recommended bill validating bank transactions on Saturday after- 
noon has been passed this year in the three States of Illinois, Missouri and 
New Mexico. In Missouri it has been passed as an amendment of Section 87 
(the maturity section) of the Negotiable Instruments Act, and the phrase 
ology is somewhat different. 

Our bill defining and punishing burglary with explosives has 
in New Mexico. 

Our bill regulating the payment 
year in Illinois. 

Our bill making bank notaries competent to take acknowledgments 
make protest, notwithstanding stock ownership in the bank to 
acknowledged instrument runs, or for whom protest has bee! 
passed this year in Idaho and New 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act 
Dakota. 

The State of Oklahoma has also passed the bill recommended by our 
Association authorizing State banks to become members of Federal Reserve 
banks, vesting in such banks all powers conferred upon member banks by 
the Federal Reserve Act, subject to the restrictions and limitations imposed 
by or under that Act, and providing as to reserve requirements and exami- 
nations. 

In addition, the measure recommended by our Association to enable banks 
to take stock in Edge Law Corporations has been passed this year in Ar- 
kansas, California, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nevada, New York. 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon and Tennessee. Also in Florida, with a 
capital limit of $50,000. 

In the aggregate, thirty-seven separate enactments of A. B. A. 
have been placed upon the statute books this year. 

A great variety of banking legislation, other than Association measures, 
and of more or less general interest, has been passed this year in the differ- 
ent States. This report will not be extended by refernce to all such meas- 
ures, but they are referred to in an appendix. Among such measures, one 
which will be of general interest is a law passed by the Florida Legislature, 
permitting all State banks to avail themselves of the rediscount facilities 
of the Federal Reserve bank, or of any other bank, without limit, subject 
to the discretion of the State Comptroller. 

We note that the State of North Dakota has repealed Section 87 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, which provides that ‘‘Where the instrument 
is made payable at a bank it is equivalent to an order to the bank to pay 
the same for the account of the principal debtor thereon.’”’ A few other 
States have also either originally omitted or subsequently repealed this 
section, under which a note or trade acceptance made payable at a bank 
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obligation on the part of the bank to pay, the same as it would 
romers check, without any express orders from him. This is getting 
the old conflict on this subject, which was removed by the Nego- 
struments Act. Our Comz.ittee on State Legislation and State 
e Council disapprove of this conflict and approve of the universal 

nt in all the States of the provisions of Section 87. 

\t a meeting of our Committee in conjunction with the State Legislative 
Council on the occasion of the spring meeting of the Executive Council at 
Pinehurst a resolution was adopted to recommend that the time limit in 
the forged and raised check bill be changed from one year to six months. 
[t was also recommended that a Digest of State Statutes governing banking 
be prepared by the General Counsel, classified as to subject. This work 

under the auspices of the General Counsel and substantial 
already been made therein. Our Committee recommend that 


the Executive Council make a sufficient appropriation to carry on this 
Wornx 


started 


progress nas 


nas been 
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1921, other than A. B. A. Measures. 
Many Session Laws Not Yet Received.) 
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ite Legislation, 
rity 


Partial Sum- 
mary 


Arizona. 
33 (Senate Bill No. 9). An Act relating to dealers in securities 
and providing for issuing permits thereto by the Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission, and providing punishment for violations of this Act. 
| Chapter 40 (S. B. No. 56). An Act to amend Sec. 4130, Chapter IV, 
Vitle 35, Revised Stats. of Arizona, 1913, Civil Code, relating to chattel 
mortguges and the recording of satisfactions thereof. 

Chapter 92 (S. B. No. 24). An Act declaring Armistice Day a legal 
holiday, and to amend Par. 3283 of the Rev. Stats. of Arizona, 1913, Civil 
Code, entitled ‘‘Holidays.”’ 

Chapter 154 (S. B. No. 170). An Act authorizing foreign corporations 
money within the State of Arizona. 


{ hapte 


to loan 
Arkansas. 
the (;eneral Banking Law was amended in several particulars. In addi- 
three A. B. A. measures, referred to in the main report, an amend- 
Vas passed protecting banks in paying checks of fiduciaries. 


tion to 


merit 


California. 
Objectionable tax bili was passed, increasing the rate of taxation upon 
banks $1.13 to $1.45 per $100 of capital, surplus and undivided 


Drorits, 


prom 


Delaware. 

Chapter 102. An Act in relation to banks, savings societies, and trust 

companies, and regulating the conduct of their business, and prescribing 

certain powers and duties for the State Bank Commissioner. 

104. An Act providing for the assessment and taxation of the 

shares ot the capital stock of banks, banking associations, and corporations 

doing a banking business, having capital stock, and of trust companies 
having capital stock. 

105. An Act repealing laws taxing banks and trust companies 

enactea prior to Jan. 1, 1919, except as to taxes accrued prior to the 

adoption of this Act. 

106. An Act providing for the taxation of savings banks and 

societies not having capital stock. 

Idaho. 

B. No. 121). An Act making it unlawful for any officer, 
or employee of any bank or trust company to demand or receive, 
or indirectly, any commission or other consideration, on account 

he making by the said bank or trust company of any loan or extension 

credit to any person, firm or corporation; making the violation of the 
mn of this Act a felony, and providing a penalty therefor; and de- 

an emergency. 

147 (H. B. 
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Charter 
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211). An Act amending Section 5207 of the Com- 
of Idaho, relating to banks and trust companies. Disclosing 
regarding, by Banking Department, except in certain speci- 
205 (S. B. 193). An Act to prevent corporation stock watering 
nt practices and to regulate the securities and capitalization of 
rations by providing for the issue of shares of stock having no 
value, 
Illinors. 
nending Section 7 of the law regulating the administration of 
relating to deposit of bonds and mortgages. 
sections of the Illinois Securities Law. 
6 of the law in relation to husband and wife, 
Contracts may be made and liabilities incurred by a 
enforced against her, to the extent and in the 
if she were unmarried.”’ 
g Armistice Day a holiday. 


ust companies, 
amending certain 


imending Section 
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Indiana. 

the law as to loan, and trust and safe-deposit com- 
providing for the taxation of Joint Stock Land Banks incorpor- 
r the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Act regulating the admission of foreign corporations not for profit 
Indiana. 

Act amending Section ] 
sioner and 


‘ 


business in 
of the Banking Law relative to the Bank 
Deputy; also an Act amending the law as to Bank 


Jowa. 

clative to the taxation of inheritances (Chapter 38). 
imending the law relating to call of statement to the Superin- 

tanking and providing penalty for not furnishing to him 
within ten days information lawfully required (Chapter 69). 

An Act amending the law relating to the number of directors of State 
banks (Chapter 70). 

An Act amending the law as to the investment of funds of savings banks 
(Chapter 161). 

A further Act amending the law as to inheritance taxes (Chapter 164). 

Arn Act amending the Blue Sky Law (Chapter 189). 


An Act 


tendenit oft 


Kansas. 
An Act providing a penalty for wrongful statements by banks or mis- 
use of funds (Chapter 71). 
An Act relating to real estate holdings by banks (Chapter 72). 
Acts amending the Bank Depositors’ Guaranty Fund (Chapters 73 and 
74) 
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Maine. 


A new tax law has been passed (Chapter 197) for the State taxation of 
shares in national banks and trust companies at 142% of their value after 
deducting the value of real estate locally taxed. 

A committee has been appointed by the Governor to make a general re- 
vision of the Banking Laws. 

Massachusetts. 

Laws have been passed (1) prohibiting the use of the word “bank” or 
‘“‘trust’’ or the like by unauthorized persons, (2) authorizing savings banks 
to rent safe-deposit boxes, (3) increasing the limit of joint deposits in 
banks, (4) authorizing savings banks and savings departments of trust com- 
panies to invest in bonds secured by first mortgages on real estate. 


Michigan. 


amend the Banking Law relative to directors (No. 40). 
Banking Law relative to real estate holdings of 


An Act to 

An Act to amend the 
banks (No. 41). 

An Act to fix the term of office of the Bank Commissioner (260). 

An Act to amend certain sections of the Act to prevent fraud in the 
(No. $04). 


sale of securities 


Minnesota. 


Acts amending the Act to prevent fraud in the sale of securities (Chapter 
2 and Chapter 426). 
An Act providing for the assessment and taxation of shares of stock in 
national banks and the moneyed capital of State banks and mortgage loan 
companies (Chapter 445). 

An Act to make uniform the law of partnerships (Chapter 487). 
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Missourt. 

An Act providing the funds held by trustees, guardians, curators, banks, 
savings banks, trust companies, insurance companies, assurance, casualty, 
fidelity and guaranty companies, and building and loan companies, may 
be invested in certain bonds and shall be accepted as security for publie 
deposits (S. B. 540). 

An Act relating to the security of funds deposited by the State Treas- 
urer (S. B. 311). 

An Act relating to certain corporations acting as testamentary trustees 
ot property In Missour) (S. B. 371). 

An Act making Nov. 11 a holiday (H. B. 26). 


Montana. 

An Act relating to the reserve requirements for Montana State banks, 
lowering the reserve requirements from 15% for banks not acting as re- 
serve agents, and 25% for banks acting as reserve agents, to 10% and 15%, 
respectively. 

An Act authorizing State banks in Montana to accept drafts and deal 
in acceptances (Chapter 217). 


An Act taxing direct and collateral inheritances (Chapter 14). 


New Jersey. 
An Act adding Armistice Day to the list of legal holidays. 


New Mexico. 

A Blue Sky Law. 

An Act relative to qualification of banks as executors and administrators. 

An Act prohibiting the unlawful selling of mortgaged property. 

An Act for the regulation of insolvent banks. 

An Act providing for the consolidation of the Insurance with the Banking 
Department 

New York. 


An Act relation to national bank becom- 


to amend the Banking Law, in 
ing State bank. Chapter 20. 

An Act to amend the Banking Law, in 
in a fiduciary capacity. Chapter 358. 

An Act to amend the Banking Law, in 
ment companies. Chapter 49. 

An Act to amend the Banking Law, in relation to the manner of declaring 
Chapter 75. 
of un- 
estate 


relation to nation&l banks acting 


relation to the powers of invest- 


dividends upon shares of a savings and loan association. 
An Act to Banking Law, relating to withdrawal 
shares in a savings and loan association belonging to the 
of a deceased thereof. Chapter 76. 
An Act to Banking Law, in relation to the pensioning of any 
officer or employee retiring from any savings and loan association (Chap- 


amend the 

pledged 
member 

amend the 


ter 78). 
An Act 

to receive 
\! Act to 

242) 


to amend the 


to amend the Banking Law, in relation to power of savings banks 
(Chapter 177). 
Law, in 


money for transmission 
amend the Banking relation to powers of banks 
(Chaptel 

An Act relation to the illegal conduct of 
business as a private banker (Chapter 600). 

An Act to amend the Banking Law, in relation to the transmission of 
money by private bankers (Chapter 5o1). 

An Act to amend the Banking Law, in relation to change of location of 
savings and loan associations (Chapter 352). 

An Act to amend the Penal Law, in relation to untrue and misleading 
advertisements (Chapter 520). 

An Act to amend the General Business Law, in relation to fraudulent 
practices in respect of stocks, bonds and other securities (Chapter 649). 

An Act to amend the Penal Law, in relation to obtaining money by 
fraudulent draft or order (Chapter 314). 


Pay i ] ’ — 
ANIKINZ Law, 10} 


check, 

North Dakota. 
An Act amending the law relative to the Guaranty of Bank Deposits 
(Chapter 21). 

An Act amending the 
aminer (Chapter 22). 

An Act providing for the supervision of liquidation of insolvent banks 
by the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund Commission, the appointment of a 
Supervisor of Receivers and compensation and expenses thereof to be paid 
out of the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund (Chapter 235). 

An Act making it a felony for any person to enter any room wherein a 
general banking business is carried on, in which there is at the time a 
human being, with intent to commit a felony by means of threats, force or 
violence, and prescribing the punishment therefor (Chapter 24). 

An Act making State and national banks and the Bank of North Dakota 
public depositories and regulating the subject (Chapter 56). 

An Act repealing Section 6972, Compiled Statutes (Section 87, N. I. Act), 
relative to instruments made payable at a bank (Chapter 90). 


law relating to the Department of the State Ex- 


negotiable 
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An Act under penalty for non-compliance, instruments “given 
for the sale of capital stock of foreign corporations,’’ to be so stamped 
before being taken, and making them subject to defenses in the hands of 
every holder. 
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PeqquUuIrilg, 
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An Act relating to interest on bonds of common school districts. 

An Act making it illegal for a or person to 
without returning the note renewed unless stamped 

An Act making certain tax and 
levies. 


bank take a renewal note 


‘‘renewal note. 


exemptions limiting the amount of tax 


Oh io. 


Act to law in relation to the names of consolidated banks. 
Act authorizing special policemen for banks 
Act to provide belo 
a guardian 
Aet 1&0 
sit of 


amend the 


for the discovery of assets an estate for 
or trustee has been appointed. 
amend hte General Code 


so as to enlarge the ion placed 


county moneys 
Ol-lahoma. 
An Act providing for the disposition of 
posits paid to the State Treasurer (Chapter 449). 
An Act authorizing 
business of a deceased person 
An Act relating to the 
An Act to 


interest 


ipon daily bank de- 
executors or administrators t onduct 
(Chapter 54). 

banks (Chapter 94). 
ecration of the American flag (Chapter 111). 


the going 


taxation of 


prevent the de 


Oregon. 

An Act providing that no stop payment of a check by a depositor shall 
remain in effect more than ninety days after service on the bank, unless 
renewed in writing, which renewal shall be in effect not more than ninety 
days from service, hut renewals may be made from time to time. Al stop 
payment orders existing at time of taking effect of this Act (Feb. 10, 1921) 
are limited to ninety days thereafter (Chapter 37). 

An Act adding Armistice Day, Nov. 11, to the list of 
(Chapter 41). 

An Act amending the law in relation to obtaining money or goods by 
false pretenses (Ch: pter 54). 

An Act amending the law relating to the 
county funds in depositories (Chapter 145). 

An Act amending Section 6207, Oregon Laws, 1920, relating to limits 
and conditions upon bank loans (Chapter 182). 

An Act to amend Section 6241 of Chapter VI of Oregon Laws, relating 
to fees to be collectec' for State banking fund (Chapter 183). 

An Act to amend Section 6183 of Oregon Laws 
and examiners of barks (Chapter 186). 

An Act to amend Section 6248, Oregon Laws, relating to reserves of trust 
companies (Chapter 187). 

An Act to amend Section 6209, Oregon Laws, relating to bank reserves 
(Chapter 188). 

An Act amending Sections 6211 and 6212, Oregon Laws, relating to 
branch banks, foreign banks and the amount of capital (Chapter 294). 

An Act amending Section 6229, Oregon Laws, relating to capita! stock 
of trust companies (Chapter 314). 

An Act to amend Section 6220, Oregon Laws, by specifying additional 
securities in which savings deposits may be invested (Chapter 137). 

An Act to amend Section 6245 of Oregon Laws, relating to limits upon 
loans of trust compunies (Chapter 318). 

An Act to authorize payment by banks and trust companies to heirs of 
intestate persons of sums not exceeding $200, upon affidavit of said heirs 
(Chapter 330). 

An Act to amen Sub-Section (f) of Section 6196 of Oregon Laws, re- 
lating to capital requirement of State banks (Chapter 339). 

An Act to amenil Sections 6838, 6840 and 6843, Oregon Laws. relating 
to regulation of dealers engaged in the buying and sale of stocks, stock 
certificates, bonds, debentures, notes, contracts, membership certificates 


and securities of every kind and character, and defining the same (Chapter 
400). 


legal holidays 


deposit by Treasurers of 


, relating to superintendent 


South Dakota. 

An Act relating to exchange fees on checks and drafts. 
taries from protesting unpaid items, etc. (Chapter 31). 

An Act relating to payment of interest on deposits (Chapter 32). 

An Act submitting to a vote of the people a measure declaring the pur- 
pose of the State to engage in the banking business under the name of the 
Bank of South Dakota (Chapter 142). 

An Act relating; to entering a 
(Chapter 133). 

An Act amending the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund Law (Chapter 134). 

Acts relating t» the Superintendent of Banks and the Guaranty Fund 
Commission (Chaj:ters 135 and 136). | 

An Act making Armistice Day a legal holiday (Chapter 253). 

An Act relating to bank burglary insurance and giving the Commissioner 
of Insurance authurity to regulate the premium for such insurance (Chap- 
ter 259). 

Acts relating to the deposit of public funds (Chapters 335 


Prohibiting no- 


bank with intent to commit a felony. 


and 368). 
Tennessee, 
An Act raising the legal contract rate of interest from 6% to 8%. 
Passed over Governor’s veto. 
An Act allowiny banks to charge exchange on checks. 


Texas. 

An Act declaring Nov. 11 a legal holiday and designating same as “Vic- 
tory Day’’ (Chapter 48). 

An Act regulating the increase of capital of State banks and making it 
compulsory instead of discretionary with State Bank Board to demand in- 
crease of capital on account of excessive ratio of deposits to capital. 

An Act amending the law relative to State Bank Examiners (Chapter 65). 

An Act amening the Act requiring a garnishee in all cases to file an- 
swer (Chapter 105). 

Utah. 

An Act relating to the suspension and liquidation of banks (Chapter 23). 

An Act amending the Banking Law, relating to the duties of Bank Com- 
missioner; the limit of capital stock; directors, examinations; dividends 
and surplus; unauthorized banking; reports and liquidation of loan, trust 
and guaranty associations; unlawful methods, unsafe conditions, deception, 
and liquidations of building and loan associations; exercise of trust powers 
by banks, capital stock as security; officers’ oath, effect of; assessment of 
stock ; removal of officers; slander of banks (Chapter 24). 


An Act making uniform the law relating to limited partnerships (Chap- 
ter 88). 


CONVENTION. 


A uniform partnership Act (Chapter 89). 

An Act amending the law relating to prevention of fraud in the sale of 
securities (Chapter 131). 

An Act creating a Commission on the revision of system of taxation 
(Chapter 133 

Vermont. 

An Act making Armistice Day a legal holiday (No. 1). 

An Act to amend Section 2854 of the General Laws, relating to the pay- 
ment of a check or draft by a depositary after the death of the maker 
(No. 76). 

An Act to amend Section 5363 of the General 

its of banks in stock of 
trust companies (No. 151). 

An Act ) ban 
Canada (No. 152). 

Act amendi 
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Laws. relating to invest- 


the national banks and banking associations or 


ids in the chartered banks of 


f 
permitting 


unclaimed deposi in savings banks 


Washington. 
law relating to the fees for Bank Examiners (Chap- 


, . : oe, £ aa ‘La +e c 
Act amending the corporate powers of trust companies Chapter 94). 

Ar, Act Deposit Law (Chapter 9 
5 | 


. , ; ‘ sof 27)? 
act amending the law to investment of 


amending the Guaranty of pe 


relative nutual savings banks 
(Chapter 156). 
Wyoming. 

4r, Act amending the law relating to limitations on investments of bank- 
ing associations (Chapter 329). 

An Act limiting and prescribing the manner in which certain moneys 
mav be drawn out of the State Treasury (Chapter 435). 

. . = , . fae . ; 9° 

An Act amending the law relating to the sale of securities (Chapter 123). 


An Inheritance Tax Law (Chapter 126). 


Report of the Public Relations Commission, by 
Francis H. Sisson, Chairman. 


The work of the Public Relations Commission last vear covered two dis- 
tinct fields. It will be remembered that the last convention of the Associa- 
tion responsibility for general supervision over the “Journal of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association” was vested in the Public Relations Commission. 
As a result. the labors of the Commission centred during the first half of 
the vear in the “Journal” and its office was used as a clearing house for 
the gathering and distribution of our views and news. 

At the first meeting of the Commiasion, held in New York City, Jan. 17, 
1921. a new editor was selected to replace Mr. George Lewis, who had re- 
signed to enter the field of commercial printing. The Commission and the 
Association were fortunate to secure the present editor, Mr. James E. Clark, 
who is a trained journalist of high standing. ii 

The editor’s task, as outlined to him at the time of his appointment, was 
to build up the “Journal” both as to editorial and advertising content. 
In addition, he was entrusted with the issuance of American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation news to the magazine and newspaper press of the country. 

The Public Relations Commission has kept in constant touch with Mr. 
Clark and the operations of the magazine, and we have been gratified by the 
progress the “Journal’’? has made within the limitations under which it 
necessarily has been compelled to labor. 

In the face of an advertising slump and a general avalanche of contract 
cancellations, the “Journal” has held up well. The record of advertising 
receipts this year is particularly gratifying in view of the general retrench- 
ment practiced by advertisers. The total receipts from advertising in the 
twelve months ended Aug. 31, 1921, the close of the Association’s fiscal 
year, were $39,006.66 as compared with $32,658.26 in the preceding year. 

We have paid particular attention during the year to the development of 
new advertising for the ‘‘Journal,’’ and are pleased to report a gain in 
new contracts. As general business conditions improve there is nothing to 
hinder a steady growth in ‘Journal’? income received from advertising. 

As for publicity, the enlarged scope of our activities has perhaps been 
apparent in the newspapers and magazines. For the first seven months of 
the year news items were distributed through the ‘‘Journal’’ office and the 
results obtained were good. The lineage secured for the material printed at 
the spring meeting of the Executive Council alone totaled more than 35,000 
agate lines, in round numbers—a good showing. 

The Public Relations Commission, after the assurances of support given 
at the Pinehurst meeting, decided to intensify these publicity activities, and 
secured Mr. George B. Walker, a trained newspaper and publicity man, who 
began service June 1. He was appointed to succeed Mr. Lingard Loud as 
Secretary of the Public Relations Commission. 

At the beginning of the new regime the various lists of addresses to 
which A. B. A. news items were sent were inadequate and in need of fre- 
vision. This revision has been effected and the Association is now securing 
the benefits of using the modernized and corrected lists. 

In addition to the regular news items originated within the Association 
and sent to selected lists of magazines and newspapers, a special bulletin 
service has been started. This goes to the banking magazines and other se- 
lected publications and its increased use proves its value. 

The benefits of the intensified publicity campaign have been plainly 
demonstrated in the dull period of the year. From July 15 to August 15 
many lines of reading matter were published by newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country, sccording to the two clipping bureaus whose 
service the Commission buys. The bureaus do not secure all clippings and 
the lineage record was undoubtedly more than that. Since August 15 it has 
steadily increased. This constantly increasing acceptance and use of A. B. 
A. news matter is the best evidence of its recognized value and increasing 
influence. Both its educational and commercial value can be easily estab- 
lished and an intelligent study of the field will produce constantly better 
results. R 

To continue this gratifying gain in publicity it will be necessary to 
increase the budget for the Public Relations Commission next year, but 
there is no department of the Association where increased expenditure will 
bring such far-reaching and important results. Your Commission urges 
strongly that the members should get behind the campaign and give it 
full support. The A. B. A. furnishes a vast field for intelligent publicity 
which we should develop as a public duty, to say nothing of the benefits to 
be enjoyed by banking and business interests generally as a result. 

You have heard through the reports so far submitted a discussion of 
broad public problems which should be given to the American people as a 
whole; which should be presented to business organizations and business 
men throughout the country. Within the scope of the A. B. A. there lies 
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some of the most valuable educational material in the world. Some of it 


we huve already succeeded in distributing and the reception accorded it 
proves its value. This information should reach the American public and 
ean reach the public only through systematic effort carried over 365 days 
in the year. 2 

It has been suggested that a comprehensive advertising campaign, dealing 
with the fundamentals of banking and emphasizing the mutual dependence 
of the bands and labor and industry, be carried on in 1922. This would 
be most desirable, as an offset to radical] teachings whose advocates al- 
ways turn their batteries on the banks. 

We believe it is indeed time for the American Bankers’ Association to in- 
augurate such a campaign. We speak with the utmost conviction in urging 
your support and co-operation for it, as well as for the regular publicity 
campaign for next year. It is far from altruistic to urge this. Rather it is 
the part of selfishness—intelligent selfishness. In the last analysis a true 
public understanding of the banks and their practices is most desirable 
from every point of view. Breaking down ignorance and prejudice on the 
one hand, and the dissemination of constructive and intelligent information 
on the other, offers a field for the A. B, A. as great as any now before it. 

Guiding a democracy such as the United States along safe, conservative 
and proper lines is largely a matter of intelligent publicity. It can be aided 
greatly by scientifically establishing, gathering and disseminating A. B. A. 
literature and information. 

Many of our public institutions have spent large sums in their attempts 
adequately to distribute material of the kind mentioned, and it is far from 
our thought that this representative American Bankers’ Association can de- 
cide upon a policy of smaller courage, less vision, or less effort, and fail to 
render a real educational and constructive service which has such practical 
value to the nation. 

Your Commission faces real responsibility in this situation. It feels 
that it has made a fair start during 1921 towards a great and important 
work, but it cannot appeal too strongly for a continuation of the support 
you have so generously extended and for your approval of activities which 
mean the proper education of the American public on these vitally important 
and fundamental matters. 


Report of the National Bank Division. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The work of the National Bank 
Division during the past year may be summarized as follows: 

Serving not only our own members, but the members of the other divi- 
sions and sections of the Association, in connection with their relations 
with the Federal Government in Washington. 

Watching legislaiton in Congress and reporting thereupon to officers of 
the division and of the Association. 

Forming and putting into effect plans for the extension, development and 
improvement of the business of National Banks. 

Co-operating with the other divisions and sections in carrying out the 
aims and purposes of the American Bankers’ Association. 

This work has been carried on by the Deputy Manager of the Association 
in charge of the Washington office of the National Bank Division, which 
was made a branch office of the Association proper, by action of the 
Administrative Committee, and also by the standing committees and offi- 
cers of the Division, acting in pursuance of policies adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee and by the officers acting as representatives of the Divi- 
sion on the Administrative Committee. 

The work has moved along smoothly during the year, and the Division 
officers feel that good results have been accomplished. 


Personal Service at Washington. 


The supervision of National Banks by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and their relations with the Federal Reserve System, the administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws and the activities of the Department of Com- 
merce offer a very large field for personal service at the Nation’s Capital 
in behalf of bankers. While individual trivial and unim- 
portant when considered singly, the aggregate of all of them shows that 
much time and have been saved to our members and considerable 
valuable information has been gathered by having a representative in close 
touch with Governmental activities. 

In carrying on this work our representative has visited frequently nearly 
all the great departments of the Government, and has been received cour- 
teous'y by all with whom he has come in contact. Publie officials have 
displayed a desire to be helpful to us, and they seem to appreciate, as we 
do, the value of co-operation. As service has been rendered in some meas- 
ure to all the divisions and sections, it seems proper that the entire Asso- 
ciation should acknowledge its cbligation to public officials in Washington 
for the friendly, helpful spirit they have displayed and for their many cour- 
tesies during the past year. 

The special Treasury Department service, in connection with witnessing 
the destruction of mutilated currency and sending telegraphic notices of 
Comptrollers’ calls, is growing. While this service is self-supporting, and 
is not paid for by the Association or the Division, the cost to each member 
subscribing is about one-half of that which it paid to former agents. Our 
plan of personal service in Washington is limited only by the needs of our 
members. 


cases may seem 


expense 


Federal Legislation and Related Subjects. 


Since the last annual Convention of the Association many bills affecting 
National Banks have been introduced in Congress. However, no legislation 
adversely affecting National Banks has been enacted. Mur Committee on 
Federal Legislation watches every bill affecting the business of banking. 
from the time it is introduced until it fails or becomes a law. On several 
occasions our officers have been granted hearing before Congressional com- 
mittees, and at other times the officers of our Division and of the Associa- 
tion have been requested to express their opinions upon pending measures, 

The experience of our officers and committees in connection with legisla- 
tion in Congress affecting the business of banking leads us to point out 
that in their efforts to learn the true import of proposed measures Con- 
gressional committees appreciate the information that can be given thereon 
by practical men. 


Savings Departments of National Banks and Thrift Campaign. 

Realizing the necessity tor promoting habits of thrift among our country- 
men by offering them opportunities to :ave part of their earnings and re- 
ceive interest thereon, thereby increasing the volume of credit available for 
development of the instrumentalities of production and distribution, our 
division has urged and encouraged its members to open savings depart- 
ments. The growth of these departments in national banks is apparent in 
the light of in*ormation contained in reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
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rency, which show that while demand deposits in national banks decreased 

$1,400,000,000 from Jun 30, 1920, to June 30, 1921, with a decrease of 

loans amounting to $1,200,000,000, time or savings deposits increased $210,- 

000,000. On June 30, 1921, national banks held deposits, including bank 

deposits, demand deposits and time deposits, amounting to $15,140,000,000, 

of which $3,700,000,000, or 24%, were time or savings deposits. 
State Taxation of National Banks. 


The work of our Committee on State Taxation of National Banks has 
been directed toward preventing as far as possible unjust discrimination by 
State taxing authorities against our members, There seems to be an im- 
pression that because banks deal in the evidences of wealth a very large 
share of it remains in their hands as profits. It is only a short step from 
that impression to the belief that banks should pay a higher rate of tax 
than that which is imposed upon moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
viduals. The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of the Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond, Va., corrects that belief, and calls attention 
to a law enacted many years ago, which was intended by Congress to pro- 
tect national banks from the very discrimination which State taxing 
authorities have practiced. The Nelson bill, so widely discussed, is in- 
tended to remove the protection of the Federal Government in a measure 
from national banks in the matter of State taxation. A report upon this 
bill likely will'be made by some other agency in the Association, and in 
view of that a discussion of it here seems unnecessary. 


Trust Departments of National Banks. 

There is in the National Bank Division a committee devoting its energies 
toward the advancement and the standardization of the work of trust de- 
partments in national banks. This committee has .partially surveyed this 
field, and, while its work is still in its initial stages, the information gath- 
ered has disclosed the possibilities and has enabled the committee to out- 
line a course of action for future guidance. Trust departments of national 
banks are a new adjunct, but as their right of operation has been so clearly 
defined and placed beyond the point of controversy, their expansion cannot 
be doubted, and is really now a matter of course. 

The officers of our Division, acting as members of the Executive Council 
and the Administrative Committee, have endeavored to perform their duties 
in a representative capacity, having in mind always the large and construc- 
tive aim and purposes of the Arssociation and the relation of the members 
of our Division thereto. They have tried to harmonize the interests of the 
National Bank Division with that of.the other divisions and sections, to 
the end that our Association shall present a united front in giving pubiic 
expression to its conception of sound and desirable economic policies, mak- 
ing the business of banking a helpful factor in the work that is being 
done toward bringing our country back to a reasonable and orderly state of 
economic existence and educating the public in the fundamental truths of 
banking and related subjects. 

The Division feels that it has accomplished great good during the past 
year, and due to the fact that its work before the Governmental Depart- 
ments and the Congress is without cost its expenditures have been kept 
within very reasonable bounds. 

In pursuance of their duties, our Division officers have come into close 
contact with the officers of the Association, and have received from all of 
these gentlemen many courtesies and much help. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge our debt of gratitude to these officers, and to thank them 
publicly for their unfailing courtesy, their valued help and the keen in- 
terest they have taken in our work. Respectfully submitted, 


H. H. McKEE, 
President, National Bank Division, A.B.A. 


Report of the Insurance Committee, by L. E. Sands, 
Chairman. 


During the period covered by this report, twelve months, September 1, 
1920, to August 31, 1921, the Insurance Committee has been very active. 
The committee, through its secretary, has written 1,128 letters and opinions 
in relation to its work and received 759 letters. 

Every member that has been burglarized or held up has been written 
to regarding its loss with a suggestion that the policy covering same be 
sent by registered mail to the secretary of the committee for inspection 
so that the committee can advise the member as to the liability of the 
insurance company. A number of satisfactory settlements have been 
brought about between the companies and the banks through the efforts 
of the committee, and there has not been one case where the companies 
have not agreed to settle as outlined by the committee, and in a great 
many instances the companies have construed the 1918 form as the 1920 
form at the request of the committee. The committee has received a 
number of letters from the banks appreciating the service that has been 
rendered them by the Insurance Committee in connection with their in- 
quiries and claims. 

During this period there have been 240 burglaries and attempted burg- 
laries (166 successful and 74 unsuccessful), with a loss of $239,087.95, 
and 97 hold-ups with a loss of $656,290.21 on members. 

The secretary of the committee has likewise written to all non-member 
banks pointing out to them the advantages they will enjoy by becoming 
members of the American Bankers Association, and advising them of the 
services that your committee may perform for them in the adjustment of 
c.aims and advice as to policies. Through the efforts of the committee a 
number of these banks have joined the As ociation. 

There have been 79 burglaries and attempted burglaries (54 successful 
and 25 unsuccessful) with a loss of $48,658.60 and 39 hold-ups with a Joss 
of $280,462.62 on non-members. 

It will be noted that the amount of attacks and losses on members ex- 
those of the non-members. This is due to the fact that there are 
over 23,000 banks in the Association, while the non-members only amount 
to 9,000, 


ceeds 


Insurance on Which Are the Collateral to Loans. 
variation in the laws of the different States governing 
fire insurance matters and the very large number of fire insurance com- 
panies operating in the several States and the seeming impossibility of 
bringing these companies together for any purpose of attaining uniformity 
in the form and provisions of policies issued by them, the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association has in the past confined its 
operations to an attempt, which has been very successful, to standardize 
the policies issued by the bonding and surety companies covering fidelity, 
robbery and other such forms of bond ensuring the fidelity of employees, 
etc, 


Fire Commodities 


Because of the 
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Your committee continues to feel that it is impracticable to bring to- 
gether the di’ opinions and policies of the hundreds of fire insurance 
companies effort to standardize the fire insurance 
policy. You nevertheless that there are mat- 
ters vitally affecting the urity held by the member banks of the 
American Bankers Associat) as against 
to their 


attention of membe to 


erct nt 
successful 
believes certain 


loans which members have made 
takes this 


defects whic mn may iti tne 
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means of drawing the 
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policies nmodities in warehouses, etc., against loans 


have been m 


From njorn 


ition which } committee has received it is believed 
that several million dollars of loans on warehoused commodities for some 
of the larger industrial corporations are held by banks, together with in- 
surance policies covering the borrower in his own name, with loss payable 


to the banks under the clause reading as follows: 


your 


‘“‘Assured: The Blank Corporation. 


Loss, if any, payable to the Blank 
Bank, as interest may appear. 


In the opinion of qualified advisers the objections to this clause are 
as follows: 

“If the named assured becomes insolvent and a loss occurs after he has 
been divested of title or possession to the property, the entire insurance is 
void unless the new interest has been indorsed on the policy prior to the loss. 

“As the party named in the loss payabie clause is not an assured, the 
insurance company might give no notice of cancellation of insurance and 
the entire insurance may be voided by acts or omissions of the named 
assured as provided in the policy. ‘The sole right of the named payee is to 
receive money which, without.this clause, would be payable to the named 
assured.’ 

Another form under which loans on commodity collateral are insured 
is as follows: ° 

“assured: The Blank Corporation and, or the Blank Bank, as interest 

may appear. Loss, if any, payable to,the Blank Bank, as interest may 
appear. 
Under this form there is a division of opinion among the leading under- 
writers as to whether the appointment of a received for the Blank Cor- 
poration, without policies being indorsed to that effect, would void the 
entire insurance under the policy. Under this form, however, the insur- 
ance companies would have to give notice of cancellation or changes af- 
fecting the insurance to the bank. 

Another form reads: 

“Assured: The Blank Bank, for account of whom it may concern. Loss, 

ifany, to be adjusted with the Blank Corporation and payable to the Blank 
Bank, for account of whom it may concern.” 
Under this indorsement is necessary in case of failure of the 
Blank Corporation, as they are not named as an assured. Their being 
named to adjust the loss would not affect the validity of the policy and 
is put in to relieve the bank of the necessity of making these adjustments 
themselves. 

In certain States it appears that with respect to the clause first above 
mentioned, the standard form of fire insurance policy has a clause reading: 

“This entire policy, unless otherwise provided by agreement indorsed 
hereon or added hereto, shall be void. > or 

“If any change, other than by the death of an insured, take place in the 
interest, title or possession of the subject of insurance (except change of 
occupants without increase of hazard), whether by legal process of judg- 
ment or by voluntary act of the insured, or otherwise, or 

“If this policy be assigned before a loss.”’ 

It has been suggested to your committee that of the aforementioned 
forms, the one best adapted to the purpose of most banks would be the 
third one, reading: 

“Assured: The Blank Bank for account of whom it may concern. Loss, 
ifany, to be adjusted with the Blank Corporation and payable to the Blank 
Bank, for account of whom it may concern.’’ 
and your committee understands that qualified attorneys” have expressed 
the opinion that a distinct hazard is taken by the banks in permitting 
the use of either of the former two of the above referred-to forms. 

In plain English, it would appear from information furnished the In- 
surance Committee that many banks may have, in their commodity loans, 
policies of fire insurance which may now be invalid because of the form 
in which they are issued, and the stipulation as to the method by which 
payment of the loss is te be made. It is also conceivable that a fire 
insurance policy issued to a member of the American Bankers Association 
and transferred along with warehouse receipts for merchandise might 
have long since been canceled by notice to the insured, or for any one 
of several causes without the lending bank having any knowledge what- 
soever of the fact. There are other similar cases which might lead to 
the voiding of insurance, of which the borrower from a bank might have 
knowledge of notice, but of which the bank would have none. 

For the reasons which are stated in the opening paragraphs of this 
report your Insurance Committee finds it impossible to attempt, by any 
comprehensive plan, to remedy the defects which are pointed out herein, 
but it nevertheless deems it. a duty to point out to member banks the 
possible danger of loss accruing to them through their lack of care in 
carefully examining the policies which they hold covering commodity 
loans made by them, and insisting that these policies shall be issued in a 
form which will fully protect the interests of the lending bank, and at 
the same time the Insurance Committee very strongly recommends to 
member banks that they make a very careful examination of fire insurance 
policies held as above, and if the loss-payable clauses are not worded so 
as clearly to define the interest of the lending bank, that immediate steps 
be taken to have the policies so issued that in the event of any one of 
the contingencies mentioned above, or for any other reason, the interest 
of the lending bank may be at all times secure from possible loss. 

In making the above report and suggestions relative to fire insurance 
your committee does not claim to be experts on fire insurance matters 
and assumes no responsibility, legal or otherwise, for the accuracy of 
any statement made in its report. The information which it has secured 
is from sources which it deems reliable. 

The 1920 copyright form of bank burglary and robbery policy has been 
in force since August 1, 1920, and we find that it is workable, very clear 
in construction and has met, you might say, with universal approval, as 
we have received no criticisms or suggestions of any changes to be made. 


form no 


Premiums and Losses on Bank Burglary and Bank Robbery Business. 
Your committee, after a number of conferences with the Bank Com- 
mittee of the Burglary Insurance Underwriters Association, have suc- 
ceeded in having the underwriters furnish the committee with this in- 
formation as per the following letter: 
BURGLARY INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
H. W. Cuurr, Secretary 
15-21 Park Row, New York City 
September 14, 1921. 


ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION. 


Mr. lL. W 


Secretary. Insurance 


{;ammon, 
Comm ittee, 
American Bankers Association, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City 

the experience on bank burglary and 
bank robbery business which has JUST been compiled by ju as of 
January 1, 1921: 

Year's Writings Earned Premiums 
1919 sein aries $1,203 646 
1917 . a we 
191% 
1919 - 

This loss ratio does not include expenses for licenses; Federal, State 
and local taxes; commissions; the usual overhead expense of rent, printing, 
statistical, postage, necessary underwriting, accounting and claim salaries 
handle the business. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. W. 


LOSses. 


S662 927 


@ 1.337.562 55.9% 


Loss Ratio 
ree 
ded , 


-2,392,490 Z 


requisite to 
CLUFF, 
Secretary. 
It will be noted that the underwriters do not furnish the information 
as to the expenses in connection with the business. Your committee 1 
reliably informed, but not officially, that these expenses would approxi- 
mately amount to 50 per cent. of -the earned premiums and this 50 per 
should be added to the loss ratio. 
Respectfully submitted, 
INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 
L. E. SANDS, Chairman. J. A. LATTA. 
OSCAR G. FOREMAN. GEORGE S. MURPHEY. 
FRANK L. HILTON. L. W. GAMMON, Secretary. 


cent 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


The American Bankers Association in convention assembled, realizing the 
duty resting upon the bankers to give their best efforts toward a solution 
of the problems confronting the country, makes the following statement of 
Its VIeWSsS: 

Legislation 

Legislation now pending is of vital importance to the welfare of business 
we urge the early enactment of equitable laws affecting our system 
| Delay only increases the unsettled conditions of 
business where certainty is desired. We believe a repeal of the excess pro- 
fits tax. effective for the year 1921, is essential to an early stabilization of 
business conditions. Realizing that enormous revenues for the support of 
government activities must be raised, we approve a well-devised sales tax 
as the most satisfactory method of raising the additional revenue that may 
be required. We are further strongly opposed to the principle of American 
valuation as contained in the present tariff bill, because of the radical 
changes of administration required, as well as the additional uncertainty 
which it injects into business. 

Economy in government must be carried out and we approve the budget 
law now in operation as bringing more business into government. We 
disapprove of all legislative proposals tending to inject further government 
activities into business, and we believe that many of the remedies pro- 
posed in Congress and designed to meet the present situation, will do more 
harm than good through a disturbance of the normal operation of economic 
law. While appreciating the hardships endured by various sections of our 
population through the processes of deflation, we believe that in the long 
run normal conditions will be sooner established and the prosperity of the 
country will be better advanced without such legislation. 

A question of great importance in the economic and financial life of 
our country has arisen through the continued creation of new tax exemp- 
tions and tax exempt securities, which tend to remove capital from in- 
dustry and to lessen the initiative of investors. No further tax exemp- 
tions should be authorized and no further tax exempt securities should be 
issued by the Federal Government or by the States, municipalities or 
quasi public corporations. 

Economy in government demands the elimination of all unnecessary 
expenditure which would further increase our national debt or the bur- 
den of taxation. We are therefore opposed to the Soldiers’ Bonus bill, 
which would provide compensation without regard to disability. For our 
soldiers who are disabled as a result of the war, we urge the fullest com 
pensation and care on the part of the Government. 

Federal supervision over the issue of securities is urgently needed to 
protect the people against unscrupulous promoters, who are yearly robbing 
them of millions of dollars, which might be directed into productive 
channels, but we are opposed to restrictive legislation of such character 
as would interfere with the marketing of sound securities. 

In sympathy with every movement which will promote the thrift and 
industry of our people, we are nevertheless opposed to the proposed ex- 
tension of the postal savings system on the ground that it will not and 
cannot draw out of hiding any considerable sums of money. The result 
will be the introduction of government into the banking business and 
will not assure to local communities the use of their savings funds for 
their own development. 

It is estimated that seventy-five per cent. or more of the national reven- 
ues are spent either in payment for past wars or in preparation for future 
wars. In order to lessen our great burden of taxation, as well as for 
humanitarian reasons, we heartily endorse the Conference which has been 
called to consider the limitation of armaments. 


Credit Situation. 

The country has been passing through a most serious business depression, 
in which the credit situation has been a cause of grave concern. We 
believe that, as a result of the liquidation and readjustment in prices 
which has already taken place, the worst is over, but the process of re- 
adjustment is far from completed. The great disparity which continues 
between wholesale and retail prices seriously hinders the readjustment of 
wages to lower economic levels and thereby delays the reestablishment of 
normal relations between prices and wages. In this connection we wish to 
express our hearty approval of the skillful management of the Federal 
Reserve System and the tremendous value of that system to our financial 
and business welfare during this trying period. We deplore the continued 
attempts by lIegislation to divert the Federal Reserve System from its 
true function of supplying reserves in time of need and to make of it an 
instrumentality for advancing the interests of any class. 

We believe it is a sound economic policy for the Federal Government 
to fund its present large floating debt at the earliest possible moment, 


and 


of taxation and revenue. 
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but we do not believe that the present is an opportune time for carrying 
out this policy. 
Trade. 


Believing that the restoration of normal conditions in the world and in 
our own country depends upon the re-establishment of a proper balance 
between nations, and that the cooperation therein of the United States is 
desirable and necessary for the re-establishment of normal conditions in 
American business life, we approve the principles of the plan for an Inter- 
national Credit Organization, known as the ter Meulen Plan. This plan 
offers a means of mobilizing the assets of the war stricken countries under 
responsible international supervision, and of issuing bonds based on these 
assets, thereby enabling them to secure long term credits for the payment 
of essential imports. The Commerce and Marine Commission of the <As- 
sociation is hereby directed to make®the necessary investigations for the 
purpose of recommending the best means of cooperation on the part of 
this Association in carrying out the principle of the ter Meulen Plan. 

We approve and endorse the purposes of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and believe that it is entitled to the encouragement and sup- 
port not only of the members of this Association, but also of all those 
interested in the best methods for extending our business relations with 
the other nations of the world. 


Labor 


The processes of our economic life cannot proceed in an orderly fashion 
when wages of labor and prices of commodities are seriously out of ad- 
justment. Labor’s interest in a proper adjustment is just as keen as 
that of the producer or manufacturer. The country is to be congratulated 
upon the extent to which labor has realized the necessity of a re-adjust- 
ment of wages and an increase in its efficiency. Until industry is re- 
vived, labor must suffer from unemployment and so long as there is a 
failure of readjustment of prices or wages in any line of business, labor 
eontinues to suffer. The total purchasing power of labor has been re- 
duced, even in those industries in which wages have not experienced a re- 
duction comparable to the general reduction in price levels. 

The number of unemployed in the country is a question of grave con- 
cern and we heartily endorse the action of the present administration in 
calling a conference to devise plans for lessening unemployment. We ap- 
prove the continuation of the conference and earnestly hope that valuable 
constructive recommendations will be made from which there will result, 
under proper Governmental supervision, a lessening in the severity of the 
cycles of unemployment. 

The construction of highways whenever possible without unduly in- 
creasing the tax burden should be carried out. The construction of neces- 
sary public works, delayed by reasm of war conditions and high prices, 
should not be longer delayed where their construction will contribute 
materially to the solution of this problem. Home building on a large 
scale is needed and we urge upon the members of this Association that 
they extend a deep and sympathetic consideration to this problem and 
substantial aid in its solution. It should be noted that the most serious 
handicap to carrying out an extensive home building program is the fact 
that the labor costs in construction are still far too high, and that labor 
can contribute to the lessening of unemployment by readjustment of wages 
in the building trades. 


Foreign 


Transportation. 


The transportation system of our country has come to be recognized 
as fundamental to our prosperity and we urge upon Congress a prompt 
settlement of the claims of the railroads against the Government and the 
funding of the debt of the railroads to the Government. An early pay- 
ment to the railroads of the hundreds of millions of dollars due them will 
do more toward stimulating industry and lessening unemployment than 
any other action that the Government can take. The railroads, if promptly 
paid by the Government, will be able to pay much present indebtedness, 
thus releasing credit of manufacturers long tied up, and to buy on an ex- 
tensive scale, equipment which they have long needed. 

We believe that the present high wages of railroad employees must be 
readjusted and shop and work agreements entered into during the war 
period must be revised. Such readjustment and revision will pave the 
way toward greater business activity, increased earnings of the railroads, 
an eventual lowering of freight rates and in consequence, a lowering of 
the cost of living. 

We desire to express our belief in the value of a comprehensive trans- 
portation system which will inciude not only the railroads, but the canals 
and highways, particularly the plan for a barge canal connecting the 
Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi, and a canal connecting the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. We also believe the Government should 
continue its policy of extending its aid to the States in the construction 
of highways. 

Agriculture. 

We recognize that the welfare of our agricultural interests is funda- 
mental to our prosperity and that during the past year agriculture, in- 
cluding the live stock industry, has suffered severely because of the mal- 
adjustment of the prices of agricultural products to those of labor and 
manufactured goods. We believe that the bankers of America have fully 
appreciated the distressing situation of these interests and have come to 
their aid to the extent of their ability, and we urge upon the members 
of the Association that they give their most careful and patient attention 
to the continued support of the farmers and stock raisers. 

We desire to renew our expression of approval of the efforts made by 
the Department of Agriculture to promote the agricultural interests of 
our country and to commend the work of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association for its excellent work. 

The problems of the farmer are many and intricate, involving not alone 
the production, but also the marketing, of his products. It is the duty 
of bankers to lend their aid to the financing of the production and the 
orderly marketing of farm products in order that the farmer shall not be 
forced, from lack of credit, to dump his products on a flooded market 
in which the speculator flourishes, and that the public shall not be com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant prices by the unreasonable withholding of these 
products from the market. 

We favor a continuation by the Federal Government of the general policy 
of the reclamation of irrigable arid lands. 

Retiring President. 

The American Bankers Association in convention assembled, desires to 
express its great appreciation of the service of its retiring President, John 
S. Drum, and in particular, its appreciation of the remarkably able eco- 
nomic surveys which he has made. We desire to emphasize the three pre- 
requisites of stability, as set forth in his address: 
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First: There must be reestablished such a harmonious relatignshjp 
between prices and costs, and between prices of natural products on me 
hand and finished goods and services on the other, as will give to @deh 
group of producers the purchasing power—which means simply the abifity 
to trade—to which its product is naturally entitled. 

Second: There must be a restoration of social, financial, and ecanomie 
order and stability in the nations of the old world that were disrupted by 
the war. They must reconstruct their productive machinery and restore.. 
wealth that was wasted and destroyed in the war, so that the normal e«- 
change of products of one country with those of another—the normal Intvr- 
national trade relatian—may be resumed. 

Third: When economic, financial, and social stability abroad shal] have 
been restored, the United States must find in those stabilized foreign 
countries markets for the excess products of her farms and her foresta, 
her mines and her factories. 

Mr. Drum’s administration has been characterized by tireless serviee im 
behalf of the Association and by intelligent effort directed toward the 
solution of the tremendous probleme confronting the United States. During 
his year of office the Association has extended its influence and usefulness 
and strengthened its position among the bankers and business men of 
America. 

Guests. 


The American Bankers Association in convention assembled, desires .to 
express its appreciation of the visit of Sir Drummond Drummond Frases, 
and Lady Drummond Fraser, who, at great personal inconvenience, Jave 
made the long journey from London to Los Angeles, and we herewith 
extend to them our thanks and our sincerest appreciation of their vinit. 

We also take this occasion to express our thanks to the Honorable D. BR. 
Crissinger, Comptroller of the Currency, and to the other disti hed 
guests for their able and instructive addresses which have contridbted 
so much to the success of the Convention. 

To the Los Angeles Clearing House Association, to the various hocal 
committees, and particularly to the Ladies’ Committee, we desire to es- 
press our deep appreciation for the highly efficient and delightful a» 
rangements whieh have been made for the handling of the Convention mand 
the entertainment of the delegates. The welcome which we have received 
will ever remain as a pleasant memory of this meeting. 

To the Press, we extend our cordial thanks for their uniformly courteous 
treatment and interest in our proceedings, and for the generous amount 
of publicity given to the proceedings of the general Convention as well as 
to the several sections. 





MR, HAWES: Mr. President: Modesty forbade the Chairman of Shat 
Resolutions Committee presenting the following resolution, which was Zlse 
unanimously adopted by your Committee, and I desire to ask the privilege 
of appending it to the report which he has already read: 

“To the Los Angeles Clearing House Association, to the various Ioeal 
committees, and particularly to the ladies’ committee, we desire to wa- 
press our deep appreciation for the highly efficient and delightful » 
rangements which have been made for the handling of the Convenffon 
and the entertainment of the delegates. The welcome which we Tmve 
received will ever remain as a pleasant memory of this meeting. To the 
press we extend our cordial thanks for their uniform courteous treatment 
and interest in our proceedings and for the generous amount of publipity 
given to the proceedings of the General Convention as well as to the vartous 
sections and divisions.”’ J] desire to append that, Mr. President. 

MR. HINSCH: Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the resolutions 
as presented by the two gentlemen. 

MR. PUELICHER: I second the motion. 

MR. REEVES: (New Orleans.) Mr. President, is it necessary ta vote 
on the committee’s report as a whole? 

THE PRESIDENT: It is usval, Mr. Reeves, unless a member desires 
to address himself to some particular part of the report, to vote upon fhe 
resolutions as a whole. 

MR. REEVES: The report as a whole is such a fine report, but there 
is one part in there I cannot agree to, and I do not care to vote on it and 
go down as being in favor of it. That part of it is with reference fo 
being against the issuance of any securities by States or any political 
subdivision, tax exempt securities. I think that is an unseund rerap 
mendation, and I do not want to go down in favor of recommending %. 
If the report is to be voted on as a whole, I would vote in favor of the 
report, rather than vote against it, because that is a small part of it, Dat 
I just want to go on record as being opposed to that recommendation. 

THE PRESIDENT: Does any other member desire to speak to the 
resolution? If not, the question will be put. All in favor of the adoption 
of the report as presented will please say aye; contrary, no. The ayes 
have it, and it is so ordered, and it is adopted as the resolutions of the 
Association for the coming year. 

MR. HAWES: Mr. President: I desire to offer a resolution, “Be It 
Resolved, that the executive manager of the American Bankers AssociaBion 
is hereby instructed to convey in suitable testimonial an expression of 
sympathy to the families of the following distinguished members of the 
American Bankers Association who have passed away during the past yeas, 
and also to any other members of the Association whom we do not Rave 
at the present time a record of. The five gentlemen whom I shall mentinn 
have served on the Couneil, have been loyal to the Association 1a thelr 
efforts, and one was the original organizer of the American Bankers Aseso- 
ciation. I refer, Mr. President, to Mr. Drake of Omaha; Mr. Hardwick, 
of Georgia; Mr. Fred Collins, of Tennessee; Mr. Wexler, of New York; 
and Mr. Mike Darling, of Minnesota—loyal men of the Association—and J 
am sure our executive manager can convey to their families an expression 
of sympathy at our loss, as well as theirs. 


(The motion was duly seconded. ) ; 
THE PRESIDENT: It is moved and seconded that proper resolutions of 


sympathy be conveyed to the families of the gentlemen named. Are you 
ready for the question? AJl in favor of the motion please say aye; com 
trary, no. It is unanimously #0 ordered. 


Report of Protective Committee and Protective 
Department. 


During the twelve months (Sept. 1, 1920, to August 31, 1921) which ts 
covered by this report, your Committee and Department have been very 
active owing to the increase in crime and from all indications we look for 


a continuance of this erime wave this coming winter. Your Committee 
feels that they have been able to cope with the situation so far and will 
and eventually this epidemic wil) be over- 


continue thei: poles 


come. 


\ bprerraouas 
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BANKERS’ 


Arrests. 


For the period from September 1, 1920, up to and including August 31, 
1921, we beg to report as to the operations against criminals, as follows: 
Total cases not disposed of, arrested prior to September 1, 1920 
Total arrests since September 1, 1920 


. 607 
168 


Cons icted 
Released, 
A W a4 ti ripe 


escaped, died and insane oh ¢ 512 


a Re. ' ne a 256 
Burglaries and Attempted Burglaries. 


Since September 1, 1920, up to and including August 31, 
have been burglaries and attempted burglaries’ on members, 
crimes on non-members, as follows: 

: Members. Non-Mem'rs | 


trial 


1921, there 
and similar 


Non-Mem'rs 


Members. 
pore ae z 


New Jersey. 
California . 


New Mexico. 
|New York... 
| No. Carolina — 
| No. Dakota. 
‘Ohio - ee Aa 
| Oklahoma -_. 
Oregon - 
| Pennsylvania 
So. Carolina. 
— : 
Texas. 
| OUtah. -__. 
| Virginia __.. 
| Washington 
| West Virginia 
Wisconsin ° 
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Illinois __-_. 
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Michigan.” 
Minnesota _. - 
Mississippi 
Missouri. - 
Montana _ 
Nebraska . 
*in- the following States 
committeti: Alabama, Arizona, 


~ hom OO 


— 
_ 
i 
x 


to 
Je — wt 


hohoo 


2 | ) 240 79 

ho burglaries or attempted. burglaries have been 
Connecticut, Delaware,. District of Colum- 
bia,, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Wyoming. 

Of the attacks on members, 
succéseful burglaries. 

‘Of:the attacks on non-members, 
successful burglaries. 

The loss sustained by members in connection with. burglaries was $239,- 
087.95, while the loss sustained by non-members amounted to $48,658.60. 

The following figures are given for your information of reported burglar- 
ies and attempted burglaries, on banks, since the inauguration of the Pro- 
tective Features, such as are known: 2 


Non-members 1969 
weserin 7 1051 


166 were successful burglaries and 74 un- 


54 were successful burglaries and 25 un- 


Loss... 
[oss 


.$3,811,312.88 
737,846.77 
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Hold-ups. 


Non-Mem'rs | 
| Minnesota __. 
| Miseisslppl- " 
| Missouri_ 
Montana _._. 
New York_. 
No. Dakota_ 
Ohio 
Oklahoma - 
| | Pennsylvania 
‘So. Dakota- 
Tennessee 
eo = 


| Washington - 
| Wisconsin 
W yoming 


97 39 

In ome following States no hold-ups have been committed : Connecticut, 
Delaware, .Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, Neyada, New,Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New .Mexico,,.North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

There .have been.97 hold-ups on members with a lass of $656,290.21. 

‘During: the same period there have been 39 hold-ups on non-members 
with..a& loss .of $280,462.62. — 

Our‘members, as a rule, report all attacks on them, also the exact loss 
sustained ; while, on the other hand, non-members rarely report attacks on 
them, or the loss, with the result that we do not obtain a record of some 
of ‘these attacks or losses. 

It will be noted that there have been more » attacks by burglary, attempted 
burglary and hold-ups on members than on non-members during the past 
year, but it must be taken into consideration that the Association has 23,632 
membérs and there are.only 9,611 non-members. 

During the twelve months covered by this report, September 1, 1920, to 
August 31, 1921, we have referred to our. detective, agents, The Wm. J. 
Burfis International Detective Agency, Inc., for investigation, 1,650 cases 


of ‘burglary, attempted burglaries, hold-ups, forgert ies, etc., with the follow- 
ing‘ results: 


$3, 073,466. 11 
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Oases closed through arrest by information 


SERRE ess ae : 

Cases closed through arrest by local and through ‘other sources______ 
Cases closed through Burns by restitution’ having been made 

Operator located by Burns or no criminal action having been taken_ 
Gases still pending —__- 

Cases held up awaiting further 


Burns or on furnished by 


iaphetiibnipehtparupibtauntperdriaptneanuabiedelds Ma 


dey elopment 


Total a 
Correspondence. 

During the past year from September 1, 1920, to August 21, 1921, the 
Protective Department has received 34,546 reports and other communica- 
tions from our detective agents. The Department has also received 1,757 
letters and telegrams, written 2,749 letters and telegrams. These figures 
do not include circular letters and similar communications. 


Offices of Our Detective Agents. 

‘The William J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc., now has 
30 offices ‘and special representatives in this country, three in Canada and 
one ih England. 

‘William J. Burns, who has recently taken office as head of the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice at Washington, has for twelve 
years performed, through the William J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc., the protective work of the American Bankers Association. 


CONVENTION. 


Though his appointment as head of the 
severing his connection with the Burns 
this Association will not be decreased in 
as established by the agency now 
mond J. Burns, president, and W. 


Investigation Bureau necessitated 
Agency, the protective work 0o< 
efficiency, but will be continued 
conducted by Mr. Burns’s two sons, Ray- 
Sherman Burns, secretary and treasurer. 
The appointment of Mr. Burns, Sr., has a special significance to the bank- 
ing world because he will organize immediately a central bureau of in- 
vestigation where the records of all dangerous criminals will be assembled 
for the information of the police forces of the country, as well as for the 
use of government operators. The coordination of government efforts and 
the making availabie information for all engaged in the prevention and 
detection of crime should add to the protection of the banking class: The 
prevention and the suppression of crime rather than merely detection of 
offenders after the commission of crimes is the principal factor in Mr. 
Burns’s plans for the reorganization of the office to which he has been 
called by the Administration. 


Financial. 

The Protective Committee have made a detailed statement to the Finance 

Committee covering the disbursements during the period covered by this re- 

port and a general statement will be found in the pamphlet containing 
financial statements. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, 
By WILLIAM G. FITZWILSON, 

Secretary. 

W. GAMMON, 

Manager 


Protective Dept. 


Hulbert. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: The Trust Companies 
Division is celebrating at this Convention its 25th anniversary, and I 
am happy to report that it is healthy and vigorous and hard at work. 
It was the first group to organize as a separate section of the Americ.n 
Zankers Association, and that this segregation has had a profound effect 
not only upon the welfare of the trust companies, but upon the welfare of 
the public as well I think no one will question. The total membership 
of this Division on September 1, 1920 was 2,240, and on September 1, 
1921, 2,420, being an increase of 180 in the past year. The latest. figures 
compiled by the United States Mortgage & Trust Co., of New York, show 
that on June 30th of this year trust companies of the United States 
showed total resources of $12,323 million, 128 millions less than on Juve 
30, 1920. It is interesting to note that while the country as a whole 
showed a shrinkage in resources of 128 millions, the Pacific Coast showed 
an increase of 105 millions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. D. HULBERT, 


Report of Trust Company Division, by E. D. 


President. 


Report of the Savings Bank Division. 


Los Angeles, California. 
October 4, 1921. 


The activities of the American Bankers Association through its Savings 
Banks Division may be classified under a few distinct headings: 

1. Facilities and service in savings banking. 

2. Protection of savings deposits. 

3. Individual habits of thrift and saving. 

1. Under the first heading, relating to facilities and service, the Divi- 
sion has collected and classified, and, from time to time distributed, 
material on a wide variety of subjects which are divided in the printed 
report of our Division’s Committee on Facilities and Service as follows: 

First: Methods of organizing and handling the details of savings bank- 
ing ; 

Se-ond: Savings bank publicity and advertising ; 

Third: Advice to investors. 

Under the first heading, questions of banking practice have received 
attention almost daily. Our pamphlets on “The Savings Department’’ in 
commercial banks and trust companies is still being furnished to banks. 

Under the second heading, considerable progress has been made in the 
preparation of material for an advertising information service, for which 
there is much inquiry, and which we expect to be of great value to our 
members. 

Under the third heading, the first of several studies appeared in the 
article on Christmas Clubs accompanied with elaborate tables in the 
Journal for August. 

Under the fourth heading, much attention has been given to the opera- 
tion of the better business bureaus. 

2. As to the second general division, that of savings bank investments, 
various distinct activities may be grouped. 

Thus, not only must the list of legal investments be pruned and ex- 
tended to meet the changing conditions of a progressive age, but the eco- 
nomic function of savings banking must be protected against unsound in- 
vasion, savers must be assured of the best possible balance between safety 
and economic service, and the mutual interests of savings bank depositors 
must be protected against dangers which range from mere protection 
against jugglery to socialistic confiscation. 

Time precludes even a general discussion of our work on the following 
topics, with which every banker is more or less acquainted: 

1. The establishment of a national institution, whereby the money pro- 
duct of local thrift and saving will be withdrawn from the community for 
the use of the nation, thus retarding communtiy development and re- 
ducing its tax paying ability. 

2. Land credit systems may develop into savings collection systems. 
The new plans which have been proposed usually include a scheme for 
reaching the small saver. Even the Federal loan systeyn is now actively 
engaged in promoting an effort to present their bonds as an object of 
thrift on the part of an industrial worker in the city, the cooperative 
credit feature of the law having failed to produce a marketable bond, and 
the agricultural regions having failed to provide the savings which might 
probably be expected to sustain this special class of loans. 

3. The pending revenue bill as adopted by the House of Representatives 
includes a provision which we regard as an open attempt to shift savings 
from banking institutions into the building and loan associations. Baukers 
and clearing house associations have rallied to our support in our attempt 
to indicate to Congressmen that any slight benefit which might thereby 
accrue to home owners would inevitably reduce the service now being ren- 
dered to the real estate interests by the banking interests. The loan asso- 
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ciation exemption would constitute a most unusual discrimination on behalf 
of one type of workers as against the corporate and individual lenders 
which handle the great bulk of mortgage loans on bases of cost and term, 
which are more favorable in general than any other which has been or 
can be devised. 

4. Tax exempt securities are now generally recognized to be the menace 
which we first officially declared them to be two years ago. Savings 
bankers have a primary interest in real estate mortgage securities. They 
have a secondary interest in the securities of our public utilities. They 
have an important interest in the underlying securities of commerce. 

Savings banks cannot prosper when commerce lags and employment fails. 

We therefore emphasize our campaign against the menace of tax exempt 
securities, the principle for which we contend has been approved within 
the past year by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the Investment Bankers 
Association, the National Tax Association, and other organizations, to 
which list the Executive Council of the American Bankers Association was 
added at its Spring meeting of the present year. Difficult and discourag- 
ing as has been this fight at various stages, it will be in vain if the door 
is left wide open, as ow, for additional billions of the securities which 
pour into the market as rapidly as funds are available, and easily underbid 
the private securities which are essential to prosperity. 

3. Under the third division of our Division’s activities, relating to 
habits of thrift and saving through the wider use of banks, to which vari- 
ous matters considered under our first heading are directly related, we 
have to report our most important. accomplishments. 

Our position that the family should be treated as the unit for practical 
thrift has been generally accepted as sound. Having established this point, 
the work naturally divides into attention to the wage earner as the source 
of the family income, the housewife in her management of the home and 
family affairs, and the child in the school. 

Industrial savings banking systems have made some advancement during 
the past vear, although much less than if industrial conditions had been 
more normal. 

But school savings banking systems have made great strides, 
of systems has been increased by close to 100 per cent. and the interest 
by bankers and educators has advanced even further. Experience with 
such work has attained the point where even the larger cities are now 
able to install and operate for every pupil in every school in its jurisdic- 
tion. Our second annual statistical report covers the school year for 
1920-1921, the preliminary tabulation having been presented in the August 
issue of our Journal. An important compilation of the various systems 
for comparative study appears in the report of the Division’s Committee 
on Savings. 

Home economics work by banks is still in an experimental stage, but 
the experience of the past year has been extensive and should have taught 
important lessons for the future. We have formed an important contact 
with the American Home Economic Association, developments toward a 
practical plan are reported from Massachusetts and other States, and we 
expect that financial interests will render important service along this 
line in the future, 


the number 


Conclusion. 


It is with a considerable degree of pride that we make this report of our 
activities during the present administration. The details of accomplish- 
ment are not necessary, results speaking for themselves. 

In this report we have only touched upon more important branches of 
the work, omitting, for example, the great advance which has been stimu- 
lated by us in the preparation of statistics on the number, amount and 
distribution of properly defined savings deposits. Such statistics are of 
unquestioned importance to a}l workers on economic subjects. Unfortu- 
nately, it will be several years before all jurisdictions and all bankers can 
be persuaded to compile and report data which will be both complete and 
comparable by reason of uniformity of definition. 

During the past year we have been officially represe ented by and taken 
active part in the annual conventions of the following organizations: 

National Federation of Industries, 

National Conference on Housing, 

National Educat*%n 

National Conference of 

American Home 
had 


Association, 


Mutual Savings Banks, 
Economics Association, 
intimate contacts with other 
tespectfully submitted, 
W. A. SADD, 


President. 


and have mans organizations. 


Savings Bank Division. 


Report of State Bank Division. 


The voting membership of Bank 
Bankers Association, at the fisca] 
11,191, being a gain of 480 during the vear. The Division also has an 
associate memvership of 1,348. This makes a total membership of 13,019. 

The State aud Federal Legislative Committee of the State Bank Division 
confined their efforts during the year to supporting the Legislative 
Program of the American Bankers Association, there having been no oc- 
casion for the State Bank Division to avail itself of its constitutional right 
to take independent action. 

The committee of seven (7) of the State Bank Division on Exchange 
is cooperating with the committee of five of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation appointed to consider the same subject and both committees are 
workirg in harmony with the National and State Bank Protective Asso- 
ciation in am endeavor to obtain Congressional action authorizing charges 
for the collection of checks. The subject will be fully covered in the 
report of the Association’s Committee on Exchange, to be presented to 
the Convention later. 

The State Bank Division has for some time been endeavoring to pro- 
cure the publication of statistics regarding State-Chartered banking insti- 
tutions, similar to the statistics published by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, regarding National banks. We are pleased to announce that Comp- 
troller Cressinger- in cooperation with bank superintendents of the various 
States of the Union, ‘has arranged to include in his periodical, reports per 
taining to National banks, similar statistics pertaining to State banks, 
trust companies and savings institutions, thus showing frequently and fully 
the tota: banking power of the United States. 

The subject of country banks and farm finance has been under the con- 
sideration »%f the State Bank Division and the topic 
diseussed at the Division meeting on 
that there should be ways and 
tricts may 


the State Division of the American 


close of the vear, August 31, 1921,‘ was 


has 


was fully and freely 
Monday afternoon. It seems desirable 
means whereby banks in agricultural dis- 
rediscount farm mortgages in some such manner as the Federal] 


adopted at the New Orleans: Convention of the Institute, 


- crowned with 


: permit banks to deciuct- 


SECTION. 14] 


Reserve banks now rediscount commercial paper. A special committee of 
the State Bank Division will be appointed to duly consider this important 
matter. 

The State Bank Division particularly appreciates the friendly relation- 
ship of the National Association of Supervisors of State Banks and the 
two organizations are cooperating in efforts to improve banking customs 
and banking laws. 


Among other things the State Bank Division is supporting the efforts 


“of the State Bank Supervisors to secure legislation that shall prohibit the 


sale of fraudulent or worthless securities without crippling corporations 
engaged in business that is legitimate, even though of more or less specu- 
lative character. There should at least be laws that forbid false state- 
ments in prospectuses and other announcements of corporations that ask 
the public to purchase their stocks and bonds. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ELLIOTT C. McDOUGAL, 


Report of American Institute of Banking. 


Mr. Beckley, the retiring President, unfortunately cannot be here thie 
morning, but I have the privilege of introducing the new President, Mr. 
Robert D. Locke, who will give the report of the Institute. 

MR. ROBERT D. LOCKE: Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Convention: After those very complimentary words of our President, 
I shall proceed to attempt to break the record of Mr. Hulbert for a quick 
report. I am very sorry that Mr. Beckley was not able to come to Los 
Angeles and give a report of his stewardship, but I will call attention in 
the first place to the increase in membership. 

At the close of 1919 our membership was 24,000. 
creased to 32,000. At the present time it has 44,908. 
bank men of approximately 45,000, over 24,000 of them are students ‘of 
banking subjects. The 24,000 students and graduates exceed the number 
of students in the universities of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Corwell. 
Of course, numbers mean nothing, but the new administration of the Insti- 
tute is committed to a program of inducing as many of our members who 
are not students, as possible, to become such. In other words, we intend 
this year to bring into the student class as many of our 45,000 members 
as is possible; and it is in that connection that you gentlemen, officers 
of your Institutions, and who reap benefits from our work can be of the 
greatest service to us—that is, to induce your young men who are mem- 
bers in the American Institute of Banking, to become students of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

I also wish to advise you of a very important resolution which was 
with which most 
of you are familiar. It was first adopted in 1918, and was reiterated in 
a most enthusiastic manner at our recent convention in Minneapolis; . The 


In 1920 it had- in- 
Of this group of 


high spots of that resolution—I wish I had time to read it in its. entirety, 
but I have not—but the high spots of that resolution are: 

That we believe in the cooperation of employers and employees; 
That we are opposed to all attempts to limit production ; 


Be. . 
That we are opposed to all attempts to limit individual initiative; 
‘ nf : ° b 


lst. 

2nd. 

3rd. 
and 


4th... And finally, that we are unalterably opposed to any: plan purpart- 
ing to improve our material welfare upon any other basis. than that of 
pure unadulterated Americanism. Pes a 

PRESIDENT DRUM: We heartily agree with the program; and I am 
sure that our members will continue in the future as in the past toy give 
their full support to the Institute in their obtaining of new tmembers. 


‘ 
: ‘ ; 
. oe 1. . 


Report of State Secretaries Section: : : 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: On account of the: absence -of 
our President, Mr. D: L. Kloss, the pleasant duty of presenting a report 
for the Secretaries Section devolves upon me. 

The secretaries, whose ‘watchword is activity, have endeavored ‘to. assist 
with, and carry forward every constructive movement sponsored .by this 
great association- notably the campaign of the Educational Committee, 
headed by Mr. Peulicher. ‘We are carrying this thrift and better knowledge 
of banking to every county in the United States through our State organi- 
zations and predict splendid _ results. 

Our committee on Insurance is laboring dilige ntly to hold down ‘Tates, 
and if possible, have those now:in effect, reduced. 

Qur Committee on Simplified Income Tax Forms has been persistently 
knocking at the doors of the Treasury Department. We hope to be able, ‘in 
the near future, to announce to our membereniy: that our efforts have been 
suUCCESS. 4 

We are glad to anuounce: ‘shat the Finance Committee of the ‘Senate 
has incorporated in the new income tax bil our ‘amendment ‘which wall 
from. their returns, taxes paid-for their share- 
holders, provided the individual shareholder has not deducted said tax 
from his return. ras 2 

Our State Associations will be glad to adopt the suggestion of Mr. 
Bowerman regarding the dates for holding our. State conventions where- 
ever it is practicable to do so, in fact it is a joy and a pleasure for us 
to cooperate with and help carry forward every policy inaugurated for the 
good of banking in the’ ‘United States by our great American Bankers 
Association. 7 
| Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW SMITH, 
President, State Secretaries Section. 


Report of Nominating Committee— Election of Officers. 


MR. FRANK K. HOUSTON: Mr. President and gentlemen: The-nom- 
inating committee met on Tuesday, October 4, 1921, at 4:30 P.M., in the 
Clark Hotel, and unanimously nominated the following officers for the 
American Bankers Association for the ensuing association year: 

FOR PRESIDENT: 

Thomas B. McAdams, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
FOR FIRST VICE PRESIDENT: 

John H. Puelicher, of the Marshall & Ilsley 
FOR SECOND VICE PRESIDENT: 

Walter W. Head, President of the Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 

The above were wnanimously elected together with the following: 
Treasurer, Fred A. Irish, First National Bank, Fargo, N. D.; Executive 
Manager, Guy E. Bowerman; General Counsel, Thomas B. Paton; and 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Wm. G., F itzwilson. 


Vice President of the Merchants National Bank, 


Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Our New Responsibilities 


By Hon. D. R. Ceissincer, C omptroller of the Currency. 


#robably in no generation since the principles of econom- 
ics antl finance began to be formulated by thinkers has there 
been less confidence in these as exact sciences than there 
fa today. Everywhere there is a great looseness of think- 
éng and of theory about these vital affairs. We all remem- 
er that when the war started in Europe at the middle of 
#914 most of us, and most of the best theoretic thinkers, 
confidently believed that war on such a gigantic scale 
would necessarily be of short duration because “economic 
exhaustion’ would supervene and compel a return to peace. 
We had been taught, and we almost universally believed, 
that the complexities, the artificialities, the closely articu- 
‘fated interdependence of parts in our modern economic 
egstem, would make it impossible for the social machine 
long to go on functioning, for people to be fed, and clothed 
aud housed, in a time when so vast a proportion of men’s 
energies were withdrawn from production and devoted to 
destruction. 

Where is the banker among you who would have dared, 
seven years ago today, to face this convention and declare 
that the financial and credit fabric could stand the strain 
that it has borne since that day? 

Where is the aptain of industry who would have risked 
his reputation by telling us that the industrial structure 
would have sustained the demands that have been imposed 
upon it? 

Point out to me the master of transportation who would 
then- have told us that the transport system of the world— 
ita merchant marine, its inland waterways, its rail and other 
highways—could have survived after having so much taken 
eut ef it and so little put into it. Where is the sociologist 
whe would have believe that our social institutions could 
live through so long and fearful a stress, and come forth 
se little changed? 

{ come to you from the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, with a message of assurance regarding the tried 
and seasoned instruments of banking finance. They have 
mot only weathered the storm, but they have come forth 
stronger, sounder, more firmly held in wise bounds, than 
ever before. You gentlemen may have been too busy to 
stop and realize it, so I am going to tell you that American 
banking and finance have made progress in the last decade 
—and less— that nobody would have dared believe pos- 
sible. I do not mean merely progress toward larger totals 
of assets and responsibility, but progress to the wider, big- 
ger, more social appreciation of and relation to their place 
in the community. We have passed beyond the time of 


provincialism. You have bent your backs to the burdens 
that an anguished world cast upon them; you have carried 
the accumulated liabilities of a disjointed social system; 
you have risen almost overnight from the parochial to the 
cosmopolitan attitude toward these questions. I tell you 
these things, not to tickle your vaniety, but because I know. 
It is my business to know, and I sit up nights in order to 
know. You have done so huge a work that I am able only 
to marvel at it, and in this presence to express my acknow- 
ledgment and appreciation. 

At our end of the line—on the side of administration and 
supervision—we have sought to be appreciative, helpful, 
constructive. We have not been willing that the burden of 
these times should be distributed too unfairly. We have 
seen them as times when only the fullest co-operation could 
adequately serve the common interest. We have sought to 
enlist that complete cooperation. Our aim has been to in- 
sure that the common wea! should be sustained by the com- 
mon resources. 

We have at times been painfully aware of cases of bank 
profiteering; of unjustified hoarding, of over-fed reserves, 
of dangerous corpulence on the asset side of the sheet. 
There are bankers who have played more than safe and 
thus forced others to bear more than their fair share of 
the loads. Their number, I am glad to say, is not very 
great; but it will do no harm for me to say that we have 
our eye on these over-cautious ones, and that we are not 
much disposed in their favor. The banker who conceives 
that his sole responsibility is to maintain a preposterous 
reserve or earn an unbroken succession of fat dividends, is 
not, in our view, the best banker. Rather, we want bankers 
who think equally of their community, of industry needing 
the life-blood of credit, of labor requiring employment, of 
business crying out for encouragement. There is a gratifying 
preponderance of such bankers; and they have brought us 
sound, safe, confident thus far on the road, to restored 
business and normal conditions. 

At Washington we have been seeking to make credit more 
available, interest rates a less tax on business, money sup- 
plies easier. There has been general, but not universal, sup- 
port in this effort. The bank that gets advances at a lew 
rate from the Federal Reserve System, and only seeks to in- 
crease its profit by reason of that privilege is not doing its 
part. The Federal Reserve System was not intended for such 
purposes. Itsadvantages in easier, more liquid money supplies 
were intended to be passed on to the business community. 
Just in the measure that we are able to make credits easier 
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and rediscounts cheaper, we shall expect bankers to trans- 
fer those benefits to the business of the land. You are ex- 
pected to understand that banks are a convenience and a 
facility to business—not that business is the ever-ready 
support of high and yet higher panking profits. 

Let me give you a particular case. The other day I saw 
the report of a day’s applications for rediscount of paper 
with one of the Federal Reserve banks in the West. One 
hundred and eleven notes were in the portfolio. They were 
offered as security for advances of money at 6%. Now 52 
of these notes were at 10%, 21 at 9%, 2 at 81%4%, 14 at 8%. 
13 at 712%, 5 at 7%, 2 at 644%, and 2 at 6%. That is what 
I mean by bank profiteering, and so long as it goes on it 
will be pretty nearly useless for banks to protest against 
the issuance of charters for new and competing institutions 
in their territory. It shows the barometer of banking con- 
science. 

Let me another. An application came for a 
national bank charter in a small town where there were 
already a national and a State bank. I looked them up, 
learned that they were of the class I call profiteering banks 
—and chartered the new one. So long as profiteering goes 
on the danger of just that sort of thing will persist. 

It is my pleasure to bring you word of vast improve- 
ment in the general business and financial situation. The 
last half year has been marked by a steady liquidation of 
credits too long standing, and a persistent increase in the 
volume of cash available for accommodation of current 
business. The outlook, by whatever standard judged, is 
better now than in many months. 

For a few months 1 happen to have been the official head 
of the Federal Government’s agency for supervising the 
vast fabric of our national banking system. I have come 
in that time to a new and impressive realization of the 
financial power this nation wields. Our banks, of all 
classes, possess resources and responsibilities aggregating 
more than all the rest of the banking resources of the world. 
We have in the last few years—the years of the supreme 
trial for our whole social scheme—seen this financial struc- 
ture of ours grow, expand, strengthen in a measure far be- 
yond anything we would have believed possible. Truth has 
again proved stronger than the most fascinating fiction. 
We have seen the justification of our economic theories, 
through the very tests that we had most feared. World- 
wide conflagration, universal war, have swept continents 
and seas; yet at the end, despite some scars and discom- 
forts, the financial and industrial structure comes forth 
greater and stronger than ever. 

The truth is, it seems to me, that if we will be fair with 
the institutions that have served us thus well, we will have 
to admit that they are stronger, sounder, more logical than 
we ourselves believed them to be. I undertake to say that 
these institutions, against which for generations we had 
been hearing the preachments of Utopianism, are more 
strongly established today than when the war began. For 
the test has shown us how strong they really were, what 
they could do; while on the other side, Russia’s trial of 
altra-radical theories on a vast scale has shown us, in a 
way that all must understand, how far those theories yet 
are from reduction to anything like a working hypothesis. 

The bridge that has brought us this far over, I think, is 
built on pretty sound lines. Its factor of safety was more 


vive you 


generous than even its builders had calculated; and we will | 


do well to attempt no sudden departures in structural 
plans. We have found, it is true, that not all the parts were 
equally strong, but we have the advantage of knowing 
now which were weak, and how they can be strengthened. 
Our experience has taught us to take a more charitable view 
of the expedients, to dare experiments, to recognize that 
vision and imagination are part of the equipment of true 
statesmanship. 

One thing to be avoided, in this era following the tense- 
ness of war, is a too great reaction toward fixed and im- 
movable institutions. We have found that in the experi- 
ment of making our institutions more plastic, more elastic, 
more adaptable, we have not necessarily weakened them. 
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We have learned that in order to bear the extreme strains 
they required some remodeling and adaptation. We know 
that if the war had gone on for another year there would 
have been much further progress in this reorganization and 
readaptation. We saw the methods of rigorous autocracy 
applied to great democratic communities, in order to en- 
force economies and efficiencies that were borrowed from 
the programs of socialism and communism. We know that 
our own country, in another year of war, would have put 
into effect an industrial and economic mobilization far be- 
yond any that was actually inaugurated. We went far 
enough toward this mobilization to convince us that, had the 
necessity persisted, we could have made it keep the eco- 
nomic machine in operation alongside the war machine; 
made it Keep the mechanism of produciton working at a 
high enough speed to furnish materials for the machine of 
destruction. We saw ourselves growing more and more 
efficient at both production and demolition; and the lesson 
was so impressive that few of us dare to guess how much 
longer we might have gone on. 

We saw non-essentials rigorously cut out from our regi- 
men, in order that there might be greater production of the 
necessities of war and of living. We were beginning to un- 
derstand what thrift and economy really meant; to recog- 
nize the true significance of co-operation; to realize in the 
broadest way the unity in which nations, peoples, conti- 
nents, are held; the common reliance of each upon all. 

And then came the end of the great, feverish, inspiring 
strain—the reaction toward excesses of individualism; the 
resumption, all too soon, of the old easy ways of living; 
the renewal of luxuries and speculations and excesses—and 
before we had fairly realized the full implication of the 
revolution we were starting, we had, in the recklessness of 
victory’s hour, well-nigh thrown away the best benefits of 
our discipline and self-denial, and left ourselves only the 
burden of debt and grief and disillusion. 

We imagined that victory was the end, when in fact it 
was only the pause for a new beginning. Those to whom 
victory did not come, those who tasted the dregs of defeat, 
were perhaps in some ways fortunate to have forced upon 
them the realization that for them there was nothing but 
to begin anew, to gird themselves for another struggle to 
re-establish themselves. And because of this, we nowadays 
find ourselves not infrequently wondering whether at last 
the victor or the vanquished will prove the greater suf- 
ferer. 

Our own country emerged from the struggle with its rela- 
tion to the world fundamentally changed. Greatest of credi- 
tor States, we realize both the demands that are pressed 
upon us and the obligation to meet them. We have come to 
understand that we cannot thrive alone. We cannot be ex- 
ceedingly prosperous with all our riches while all Europe is . 
hopelessly impecunious and destitute. We want to help, 
but we are determined not to be imposed upon. We recog- 
nize the superiority of our economic and financial situa- 
tion, but we are coming to see that no existing mechanism 
is fully adapted to distribute the strain and enable us to 
bear this responsibility. In short we find ourselves con- 
fronting a task for which we are sure we have the neces- 
sary strength, but for which we fear we lack training in 
particular skill, in technical experience. 

The circumstances demand that we assume a role of lead- 
ership. The rehabilitation of Europe is the key to our whole 
economic and industrial situation. We cannot effectively 
help to rehabilitate Europe by merely doling out aid with- 
out system or foresight. Our part of leadership must be 
played by using our influence to induce Europe to help her- 
self. 

A few months ago an American publicist, who had par- 
ticularly good opportunities to study the war and its devel- 
opments, both in this country and abroad, published what 
has seemed to me a statesmanly plan by which 43 %erican 
leadership could be made most helpful. I refer to an article 
by Mr. Judson C. Welliver, on “Europe's Debt to America,” 
and how this debt might be made the means of a great ser- 
vice to Europe. That article was published in the Ameri- 
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can “Review of Reviews,’ and I wish it might have the 
reading and thoughtful consideration of every public man, 
economist. statesman and financier in this country and 
europe. 

Mr. Welliver pointed out that the old economic scheme of 
Kurope had been wrenched apart by the war, and put to- 
gether on new and utterly unrelated lines. The old econo- 
mies had been adjusted to certain long-established political 
the redistribu- 
tion of territories and sovereignties these economic circulm.- 


Inter- 


relationships and national boundaries. In 
stances and interdependencies were lost sight of. 
national boundary lines were moved about with utter disre- 
gard for the effect on commercial and industrial conditions. 
In the excesses of the new era of intensified nationalism, 
tariff barriers and governmental regulations inspired by ra 
cial aud war prejudices were raised along a hundred lines 
where they could only serve to prevent exchanges and C€o 
operation absolutely necessary to the peoples on both sides. 
Transportation systems were torn to pieces, the free move- 
ment of commodities was interfered with in every direction. 
off on 
their source of necessary supplies, and on the other side 


had 


Cities and industrial areas were cul one side from 


from the populations that immemorially constituted 
their markets. 

The new map of Europe was drawn by the politicians in 
the of the 


resulted money, 


utter disregard of warnings and protestations 
There 


and credit, and transportation, and tariff, and political con 


economists. inevitably a chaos of 
ditions, that made it impossible for Europe to employ the 
old machinery of service to itself that had grown up through 
the Let from 
Mr. Welliver’s article: 


long centuries, me quote a few sentences 


“If we could imugine our forty-eight States struggling in 
everlasting competition, with tariff walls around them all, 
and industrial jealousies everywhere—then we would gain 
a pretty fair idea of the advantages which we possess as 
compared with Europe. 

“Imagine a proposal to erect a tariff barrier at the Mis- 
sissippi that would prevent Iowa hogs going to Chicago! 
Or another tariff wall at the Hudson, that would keep Chi- 
cago meat out of New. England! Think of the wail from 
both Alabama and New Hampshire, if there were sugges- 
tion of interference with the movement 
South’s fields to New England’s mills! Yet the foregoing 
are only colorless suggestions of the picture that disjointed, 
competing, struggling Europe presents. Imagine everything 
east of the Hudson consumed with fear of evervthing west 
of that stream: conceive the Missouri as the dividing line 
between bitterly hostile communities; picture the Mississippi 
Valley turned into a ‘corridor to the Gulf’ for the perfectly 
frank purpose of keeing these rivals from either quarreling 
or consolidating—and we have a little stronger suggestion 
of what European conditions would mean if applied to 
America. 

“Tron in Lorraine and coal in Westphalia are natural in 
dustrial complements. Divorce them by decree of the tariff 
tinkers or map-makers, and the industrial balance is hope- 
lessly out of joint. Silesian coal presents another phase 
of the same problem.” 


After enumerating many like examples, showing the eco- 
nomic confusion which Europe now presents. Mr. Welliver 
proceeds to suggest possible remedies that might be applied 


-hrough American influence. Again I quote: 


“We are entitled to expect that if we extend credits we 
will be helping a solvent Europe; and a Europe restored to 
industrial activity, productivity and peace will be best able 
to pay. It will be altogether within the proprieties for the 
American Government to manifest the most lively interest 
in all trade, financial and economic arrangements among 
the States of Europe, with a view to protect American in- 
terests. All the obstacles which rivalries among European 
States lead them to erect among themselves injure Ameri- 
can trade. America has as much right to insist on policies 
that will further its interests as have others of the Allied 
Powers. If it did, it would be serving Europe as well a3 
itself. It would be pursuing a policy calculated to produce 
mutual confidence and concord among European neople, to 
strengthen the argument against war, to break down the old 
animosities, to extinguish the flame of ancient hatreds, and 
at last to bring Europe into a condition of real, recognized 
interdependence among its parts. 

“The most effective present use for our huge investment 
in Kurope is, In short. as a lever to lift Kurope toward a 
policy of commercial enlightenment based on the idea of 


of cotton from the | 
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continental free trade. ‘The surest way to help Europe 
back to solvency and the capacity to pay us is to induce 
Kkurope to adopt this policy. Both would gain, neither 
would lose.” 

‘his 


proposal is, then, that as a condition precedent to 


continuing economic aid to Kurope, our Government should 
urge that Europe sweep away the barriers to easy operation 
of industry and establish 


the continent-wide privilege 


commerce, and something ap- 
of trade with the 
have here in the 
am convinced that this is no counsel of 
The appeals 
financial assistance constantly come to us. If 


proaching 
possible restrictions, such as 
(nited States. I 


mpossible 


least we 
for oar 
it is to be 
in pursuance of a definite policy of 


idealism. most earnest 
extended, it should be 
this sort. 

industrial condi- 
tions, urope is afflicted by a chaos in its currency systems. 
Throughout most of the the Standard is 
either a memory or a fast fading and highly insubstantial 
shadow. 


Along with its chaos of economic and 


continent gold 
Kiven where there is still pretense of maintaining 
it reserves are inadequate and dwindling. -FEurope’s gold, 
the world’s gold, continues to flow to us until, tardily, we 
are coming to recognize that it is only worse for us to have 
for other countries to have too little. 
the paper infla- 
exchanges are demoralized, and commerce is largely 


too much gold than 
We 


tion. 


have gold inflation, and others have 


uncertainties 
forms of credit and every transaction of 


a matter of speculation in exchange. ‘These 
vitally affect all 
trade. 

In some recent addresses I have ventured that a bank of 
international exchange, on the lines of the medieval banks 
of exchange in the commercial cities of both northern and 
southern Europe, might be set up, perhaps with branches 
throughout the continent. With its capital provided by 
svndicates of bankers throughout the world, such an insti- 
tution would be able to maintain the gold basis in the trans- 
auctions of international trade. It would raise that particu- 
lar branch of commerce to a level of its own, independent 
of the domestic currency systems of the various countries. 

Such institutions accomplished exactly that in the Middle 
Ages, and would do so again. Each country would trans- 
late its own depreciated currency into the established unit 
of this international institution, and thus would be provided 
both incentive and 


lishment of 


instrumentality for the early re-estab- 


a sound money system. For the greater part, 
perhaps entirely, private banking interests would be able 
to furnish the capital for such an institution. 


one of 


Located in 
the great capitals, the different 
the natural’ meeting point for the 
conversion of all media of credit. such as bills of exchange, 


with branches in 


countries, it would be 
ter Meulen obligations, and the like, into an accepted money 
and exchange unit. 

Since this proposal was first put forward, it has been 
widely discussed, and the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, has recently taken a long step toward its realization 
bv proposing conferences in the different countries this fall 
to consider currencies and exchanges. I shall not here go 
into the argument for such an institution of international 
exchange, or the exposition of its possible utilities. These 
have been set forth by others better qualifed, including some 
of the greatest economic authorities of all time. 

It has been said and it is true that some of these exchange 
banks came at last to a bad end. In at least one case such 
a bank was drained of its resources, indeed fairly looted in 
the most modern fashion, by the city fathers of the town 
that had chartered it. But this only proves that the bank 
possessed exceptional power; it long sustained both its own 
legitimate obligations and the broken-down credit of a mis- 
managed municipality. With the examinations, periodic re- 
ports and in general all measures for protection of the pub- 
lic interests that are modernly thrown about banks, it would 
have been perfectly safe and sound. To say that some of 
these medieval exchange banks came to disaster is not by 
anv means to prove that their basic idea was valueless. As 
well condemn the whole system of issue and deposit banks 
because there have been bank failures! 
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The fact is that we have come upon a time when we need 
to revert to this old plan of banks of exchange. Of course 
we must recognize that at the outset such a plan would 
immediately confront the need for American support, back- 
ing, and—gold. Well, we have the gold. We are constantly 
getting more of it, until we are growing wise enough to 
wonder what we shall do with it. Is there not enough of 
financial statesmanship among us to devise a method of 
utilizing some of it as our contribution to capitalizing such 
an institution or group of institutions of international ex- 
change aS I have suggested? It would of course be done 
in co-operation with other countries. In my view the par- 
ticipation of our country should be conditioned largely on 
such reform in its finances, such readjustment of its rela- 
tions with its neighbors, such removal of economic restric- 
tions, such concessions in tariffs, as would represent the 
substantial beginning of compliance with the demand for 
more free and liberal trade relations. 

It is no answer to such a proposal to say it is visionary 
and experimental. We must not reject everything that has 
never been tried before; and it happens that banks of ex- 
change to deal with disjointed money situations have been 
tried, and have worked. The exchange banks of the middle 
centuries had to cope with money and exchange conditions 
quite as demoralized as those of to-day: and they did not 
the backing of such organized, understanding. con- 
scious forces as could now be arrayed in their support: vet 
they became the financial founders of modern times. 

As to the willingness of Europe to accept American coun- 
sel, to comply with American conditions by removing obsta- 
cles to commerce, there can be no serious doubts. 


have 


Not only 
is our right of making suggestions recognized, but our finan- 
cial and economic power is such that all possible conditions 
would be met. setter a thousand times for us to partici- 
pate in putting Europe on its feet in a normal, healthy 
way, than to go on doling out charity wherever the latest 
and most intense distress is presented, with no defined pro- 
gram of permanent rehabilitation. 

seginning about the middle of the last century, Europe 
assumed on a grand scale the role of capitalist for America. 
Europe’s bankers and capitalists advanced the means to 
build our railroads, develop our industries, open our mines, 
create our municipal utilities. 
that he remember when the daily paper 
brought its daily story of the European syndicate that was 


Is there a Man among you 


so young cannot 


“taking over’ some great American industry, or factlity, or 
We that such 
were only the journalistic trimmings to the announcement 
that 


here. 


transportation system’ know, now. stories 
more and more 
We that 


tunities and Europe’s capital was good for both Europe and 


european capital enlisted 


the partnership between our oppor- 


was being 


know 


us. We know, now, that EKuropean financiers had the visions, 
the daring, the imagination, to see these opportunities in 4 
land to which the population had not yet come. They dared 
to provide funds for railroads for a country that had not 
vet people to use them. They had courage to build tram- 
wavs for cities yet to be populated. They ventured to open 
mines for whose wealth there were no buyers in sight. 
And because they thus splendidly dared, not only here but 
in all the new continents of the world, the masters of Euro- 
pean finance made themselves the bankers of creation; 
made Kuropean finance the lever to lift mankind to the 
level of modern institutions.’ Did Europe lose by its enter- 
prise? Rather, it profited so greatly that the least of the 
continents in area became well-nigh the ruler of the world. 
Now things have changed. Europe needs what we have. 
Where 
we formerly were so poor that we were glad of her loans, 
we are now called upon to invest abroad. Will we do it? 
We must, if we will protect interest in world 


trade. 


Where she formerly loaned she now would borrow. 


our future 
When Europe began, several decades ago, to invest ex- 
tensively and systematically in the United States, it did so, 
not for the altruistic purpose of helping us; not even with 
Its 
the 


the primary purpose of getting the profit on its money. 


underlying object was trade. That has always been 
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first aim of foreign investment. European investors bought 
stocks and bonds in the railroads of the new continents, in 
order to control sales of materials to them. When German 
or British capital financed a railroad in the Argentine, you 
may be sure that the rails, locomotives, cars, equipment of 
that railroad were furnished by the country that provided 
the capital. It was the same everywhere—the industrial 
right hand and the financial left hand helping to wash each 
other. 

When Europe began investing here, it was in a new coun- 
try, undeveloped, speculative, sparsely peopled. But Eu- 
rope took the chances, for the sake of the business. Now 
Iturope asks financial help from us, but asks us to take no 
such risks. It offers us the security of the oldest society of 
the eastern world; of great, skilled, thrifty populations; of 
half the property and public resources of the world. Will 
we hesitate to pay back, hesitate to pay back our debt to 
her, when by doing so we are certain further to strengthen 
and enrich ourselves? 

Kturope and the United States, jointly, constitute “the 
power-house of the line” of occidental civilization. 
will not survive separately. 


They 
That civilization will be sus- 
tained by their joint efforts, or will pull both down in its 
collapse. For God’s sake, let us have the courage to look 
the situation in the face and dare the measures needed to 
deal with it. Let us get to our people an accurate, compre- 
hending vision of our new place and responsibilities in the 
world. 

We all understand that ours is the greatest reservoir of 
wealth and credit. We are the great creditor nation, and 
must continue so. Shall we be mere money-lenders, ad- 
vancing from our hoarded store on the deposited valuables 
of impecunious customers and issuing pawn-checks that will 
remind them everlastingly of their duty to hate us? Or 
shall we assume the big, constructive role of financiers? 
Shall we be the pawn-brokers, or the bankers, to the world? 
Shall we insist on a part of the management stock, or be 
content with no interest in the management’? It seems to 
me perfectly clear that we are entitled to, and must demand, 
a Share in the management. 

As the custodian of far more than our apportionment of 
the .world’s gold, we must accept that we are merely trus- 
tees for the financial world in holding it. We must make 
the world understand that when its gold flows here it is not 
in the Great sunk in the Atlantic. 
The gold stock recognized as a symbol. It 


lost American Desert, or 


must be is to 
the financial fabric of the world what the statutory reserve 
of a bank is to that institution—not a treasure of Dives to 
be hoarded, but a pneumatic cushion against the time of 
need, to ease uS down to normal levels again. 

lor generations Britain was the gold headquarters of the 
world, the one assured free market 
Why did she hold that place’? 


wise to be a miser. a mere hoarder. 


for the standardizing 

secause she was too 
She knew that a good 
repute was worth more than tons of the yellow stuff. She 
held herself as trustee, on behalf of the commercial world, 
for all the gold that came to her. 
she let it come. 


metal. 


She let it go as freely as 
She made hers the one universal free mar- 
ket for gold: and in doing so she made herself the financial 
capital of all creation. 

Now, our turn is come to do that same thing for ourselves 
and all the rest of the world. 
to do it? 


Are we big and wise enough 


Let me make myself perfectly clear. The huge gold store 
we now possess is ours in law and fact. We may plug it 
into our teeth, or sink it yonder in the Pacific if we like. 
tut if we would rise to our potential place in the society of 
nations we will use it to help all the world together. We 
can spare enough of it to buy us a partnership in the recon- 
struction of Europe; and incidentally, we will be doing 
Europe the service that she needs far more than she needs 
charity. 


We have the gold, the wealth, the producing -apacity, the 
cred't. 


Have we the courage and the genius to bring for- 
ward a plan that will insure to us and to all the nations 


the full advantage of this reservoir of resources? I believe 
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that American financiers, 
statesmen and people will, when they understand the situa- 
tion 
porting such a plan. 


we have. and I am confident 


and how it involves their own welfare, unite in sup- 
I submit, as the outline of that plan, 
the program of rehabilitating Europe, with American par- 
ticipation, through a scheme of stabilizing exchange, unify- 
ing trade mediums, and removing the artificial barriers to 
easy commerce. 

It is quite true that our first responsibilities are to our 
own people; I would be the last to forget that. 
should begin at home, and even more should 
business methods. We have here the richest continent in 
natural resources that God made. It spreads before us a 
boundless field of invitation to enterprise, adventure, indus- 
try. We must build railways for its commerce, factories for 
its industry, houses for its people. We must provide vast 
works of irrigation here, of drainage yonder. If it was all 
the world to us, it would absorb all our energies for cen- 
turies to come and richly repay our efforts. 

But we cannot live thus to ourselves alone. 


in a world-wide system. 


Charity 


good, sound 


We are part 
Along with these responsibilities 
to our own, we have other and unescapable responsibilities 
to the rest of mankind. We will best discharge these duties 
to our own people and nation, if we will open wide our eyes 
and admit the full vision of our duty to the whole of hu- 
manity. In short, the world must be our unit of thc ught, 
ef visions, of action, if we are to make the most of the op- 
portunities before us. 

We have passed the era of that old-time statesmanship 
which demanded, “What do we care for abroad?’ We have 
to care for it. We kept out of the war till more than half 
its course was run; some of us protested to the last against 
getting into it at all, still demanding, ‘“‘What do we care for 


abroad?’ But we had to get in, and now we know that 


Labor and 


By TuL_ty CLEON KNOLES, President, 


This is a subject of utmost importance to citizens of the 
United States in general and business men in particular. 

It is not necessary to tell you that there is a great amount 
of unrest in the country today, political, social, and eco- 
nomic unrest; nor is it necessary for me to tell you that 
much of this unrest is not due to the conditions which 
always follow a world war. With these we are ready to 
cope for they follow certain well defined lines; but very 
much of the disquietude of the present time is due to a 
culmination of a long series of events having their initiative 
in the brain of Karl Marx. In other words, we are face 
to face with normal results of the destruction of billions 
of property and the killing of millions of men; and this 
occasion has been seized upon to bring before the minds of 
those in consequent distress the theories which have been 
gradually growing in their control of the minds of the dis- 
contented since the issuance of the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848. Very few men, particularly those engrossed in the 
strenuous life of business, have taken time either to read 
the writings of Karl Marx, utterances fundamental to mod- 
ern radicalism, or to note the method of their teachings 
and the groups in which the teachings have been received. 

Marx was a German Jew who came under the influence of 
Hegel of the University of Berlin. History has a necessary 
unfolding similar to the unfolding of the mind of the indi- 
vidual. Hegel believed that there is a mind of humanity 
which passes through the various states through which 
the mind of the individual passes. He is best known by 
his book “The Philosophy of History.” The impression- 
able mind of Marx was influenced by this theory and his 
primary reasoning was as follows: 

In the evolution of the mind of humanity immediately 
following the breaking up of the Roman Empire to save 
society from anarchy the feudal system was devised. This 
system carried to its logical conclusion called for a state 
of society based upon land tenure wherein the holder could 
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because we delayed too long in getting in we paid a premium 
for every day of delay. 
So it is as to the world’s task of rehabilitation. 


We must 
play a great part. A few weeks hence, the nations are com- 


ing aS our guests, to consider means of controlling arma- 
ments, moderating taxes, restoring the balance to govern- 
In the effort to accomplish that surely the 
earliest is that the balance sheet 
must present a precise balance, can be relied upon for sup.- 
port. Who so well as the banker can be expected to realize 
that civilization must make its budget balance if it is to be 
saved? The Conference on Limitation of Armaments repre 
sents the effort of society to make its budget—fiscal and 
social as well—come to a balance. 

From this conference, so pregnant with possibilities of 
good to mankind, there is hopeful augury for splendid re 
sults. There is promise to set our feet in the right path. 
Sut, even if the effort for limitation of armaments shall 
open the way to peace ani restoration, we will still have to 
deal with the enormous task of economic readjustment: 
and that can be done only though the whole-hearted co-op 
eration of our country. That co-operation we must give, 
whether we like or dislike it. Shall we give it grudgingly, 
meanly, aimlessly and hesitatingly, and invite the hatred 
and contempt of the world? Or shall we extend it in the 
big, masterful, understanding manner of business dealings 
with a business problem, and win the love and admiration 
of mankind? Shall we go on dissipating our energies, wan- 
dering in the jungle, without guide or compass; or shall we 
boldly lay down a course, and set ourselves to hew a path 
straight through to the end, by which all may travel in 
security and confidence? That is the way to which we are 
accustomed: it is the one we will adopt, for it is the Ameri- 
can way. 


ment budgets. 


bankers, whose lesson 


Radicalism 


College of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 


render to the over-lord products of the soil or military ser. 
vice. There was very little use for money until the be- 
ginning of the disintegration of the feudal system. The 
appreciation of private property was at a very low point. 
However, each feudality was a state in solution, and fol- 
lowing the period of the crusades each feudal over-lord 
claimed, and many exercised, the right of coinage. 

The next stage of society succeeding feudalism was that 
of the dominance of the state. When kings no longer ruled 
the land they ruled the people and in this new system of 
society there was the necessity for the private ownership 
of property and the increased use of capital. The mind 
of Marx, viewing this development in a large perspective, 
drew the inference that the age of capitalism was succeed- 
ing the age of feudalism, and then made the prophecy that 
the age of capitalism was not to be the final age but that 
it was to be succeeded by the era of the control of human 
affairs by the hand workers. By 1848, in conjunction with 
Frederick Engels, he had so formulated his theories that 
there was issued the Communist Manifesto in which was 
clearly set forth the results of these theories and the pro- 
phecy that, as political powers had been wrested from the 
kings by the nobles and the land owning aristocracies, and 
then as the result of the Industrial Revolution at the close 
of the eighteenth century political powers had been atill 
further taken from kings and from aristocracies and placed 
within the hands of the upper middle class, the bourgeoisie: 
so when capitalism hand in hand with this new political 
power shall have exploited Labor until Labor is again in the 
condition of serfdom and slavery, the hand workers will 
unite in every country of the world and overthrow the ex- 
isting order and substitute for it the rule of the proletariat. 
The slogan of the Communist Manifesto of 1848 was 
“Workmen of all countries, unite.” 

The followers and friends of Marx were determined 
that this new theory should in course of time dominate the 
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thought of the workmen. It is very evident in the first 


period of the development of the Marxian idea that the 
expectation was that the new era would come.as the result 
ef simple evolutionary process. 


The belief was that it was 
only necessary to put into the minds of the people of the 
world the fundamentals of the system to bring about the 
new control of industry and of life. Hence, correspondence 
was initiated with sympathetic leaders in the various for- 
ward looking countries of the world. 
established and groups already embued with Socialistic 
ideas were permeated with the.new theory. Even as early 
as the publishing of the Manifesto Marx believed that to 
bring about the control of society by the proletariat it 
would be necessary to develop what he believed to be a 
class conscious struggle in which aristocracies and the 
bourgeoisie element, already conscious of themselves, would 
be opposed and vanquished by the class conscious prole- 
tariat. 

The First Internationale, called in London in 1864, began 
to attract the attention of the radicals of all countries, 
but it is interesting to note that even at this early period 
the response was not the same in all countries; for in- 
stance, the English Trade Unionist were the most sympa- 
thetic, in Germany the Socialists. while in France and all 
ether Latin countries the anarchists responded the most 
readily, the leaders being usually of the middle class. 
Marx was very bitter against State socialism and longed 
for a clear cut issue between his ultimate theory and the 
ultimate theory of capitalism. Hence, he was not in full 
sympathy with Lasalle, and Bakunin the Russian anar- 
ehist. The various social democratic parties met in the 
countries of Europe and as a rule expressed the thought 
of Marx. Bebel and Liebknecht were extremely active in 
the radical propaganda in Germany, drawing the wrath 
of Bismarck who saw to it that the most bitter repressive 
laws possible were passed against the Socialists; but after 
twenty years Bismarck was convinced that his method was 
in error and he coined the phrase, “I will cure the evils of 
Socialism by inoceculation,” and in the development of 
State Socialism retarded the growth of radicalism. 

In addition to the Trade Union movement in England 
there has always been a group of intelligent Socialists, 
usually members of the Fabian Society. The political pro- 
grams of the radicals in England were under the leader- 
ship of ‘John Burns and Tom Mann, culminating in 1886 
and 1887 in a tremendous growth of Labor Unionism. 

It is extremely interesting to note that no great Social- 
istic theory has originated in the Latin mind. The latin 
mind has gone more particularly in the field of political 
action and in the direction of anarchism. Soin France we 
expect to find anarchists of the Proudhon type and con- 
spirators following Blanqui, while the working class agita- 
ters were completely under the influence of Marxianism. 
Trade Unionism has never been strong in France, there 
being only about 600,000 members in the Unions of that 
country. Socialists are usually found, however, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, frequently in the Cabinet, and occa- 
sionally in the Premiership. This is due to the fact that 
since 1871 France has not had a real test of democracy 
and all of her cabinets have been Coalition. 

In America about the only effect of the First Interna- 
tionale was manifested among the Germans and was not 
so much political as economic in its form, for membership 
in the party was not limited to voters and the first or- 
ganization was accepted in the National Labor Union as 
Labor Union Number Five. 

In 1872 Marx dissolved the First Internationale. How- 
ever, with the same name there was carried on in New 
York until 1876, under the leadership of German societies, 
the name and propaganda. The death of Marx in 1883 
did not put an end to the propaganda and in 1889 the 
Second Internationale was called together in Paris. It 
met in Brussells in 1891, Zurich in 1893, London in 1896, 
Paris in 1900, Amsterdam in 1904, Stuttgart in 1907, Copen- 
hagen in 1910, Basel in 1912, ceasing to exist at the out- 
break of the World War. ‘Through the lessons learned 
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in the experience of the First Internationale the leaders 
of the Second Internationale believed that, although the 
age of the proletarian would come by evolution, it could 
be increased by more definite and more specific propa- 
ganda and wider education. It represented the interna- 
tional proletarian movement more extensively than inten- 
sively. In other words, it decided to draw as many as 
possible into alignment rather than to deepen the convic- 
tions of the few: hence, while it was international in char- 
acter, to a certain degree it recognized national patriotism 
and local adjustments to political situations. Its sympa- 
thetic enemies believed that its destruction was due to 
this spirit of compromise, for instance, it was believed by 
the more radical among its number that there were enough 
internationalists in allegiance to the Second Internationale 
in the various nations of Europe to make it impossible for 
a general war to ensue. The results were far otherwise 
and the outbreak of the war found Belgian, English, and 
Krench internationalists side by side fighting against their 
German Conferees. 

It is true, as has been demonstrated over and over again, 
that national patriotism is stronger than religious, social, 
political, or even economic interest, and many believed that 
the Marxian movement had received its death blow up te 
1917, but the few internationalists who refused to submit 
to national patriotism were determined to make use of 
every opportunity to further the proletarian revolution. 

At this time, perhaps, it will be well to explain to you 
that on the Continent of Europe representative assemblies 
are in the habit of allowing their members to seat them- 
selves on the right or on the left of the speaker’s position, 
expressing by their choice their liberalism or their conserva- 
tism; hence, those who sit upon the extreme left wing are 
ultra-radical, while those who occupy the positions on the 
extreme right are very conservative. As you move from 
the extreme toward the centre, you find those who are more 
and more open to conviction, and to them the extremes di- 
rect their eloquence and their persuasive powers. 

In Germany the leaders of the left wing were Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxenbourg, whom you will recognize as Sparti- 
cans. The centre group was led by Kautsky and the right 
wing by Scheidemann. By keeping the relative position of 
these in mind you will always know the progress of radi- 
calism in Germany during the war and well into the de- 
velopment of the Bolsheviki Government of Russia. 

In France the radical position has been under the lead- 
ership of Loriet, while the centre has been led by Longuet 
and Faure, while preceding the formation of the Third 
Internationale, from the fact of their selection as Premiers 
we may consider Millerand, Viviani, and Briand as the 
leaders of the right wing. 

In Italy Labriola led the extreme left, while the right 
wing was under the leadership of Ferri and the moderates 
under Turrati, who was Marxian. 

In America we have thought of Eugene Debs, Victor 
Berger, Meyer London, and Morris Hillquit, as the leaders 
of the Socialist group, with Haywood and Moyer as the 
spokesmen for the more radical I. W. W.’s. 

With the downfall of the Romanoff autocracy in Rus- 
sia there came the provisional government under the lead- 
ership of Prince Lvov, which in its turn was substituted 
by the Kerensky government; and then in November, 1917, 
the Coup d’ Etat of the Bolsheviki under the leadership of 
Nicolai Lenin and Leon Trotsky. In the development of 
the Bolshevist control of Russia and the seeming success 
of that group in 1918 and 1919 there was the exuberant 
hope that the age dreamed of by Marx would now be rea- 
lized. Hence, the First Congress of the Third Internation- 
ale was called to convene at Moscow March 2 to 9, 1919, 
and the Second Congress at Moscow, July 15, 1920. It 
had as its object to complete and incorporate the ideals of 
Karl Marx and to realize in practice the eternal aims of 
Socialism and the Labor movement. It entered into all of 
the benefits and advantages of the First and Second Inter- 
nationales, but utterly repudiated their methods. The time 
had now come for cataclystic revolution in every country 
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that could possibly be reached by the radical propaganda. 
Although Lenin was the moving spirit in the call of the 
Third Internationale, the Executive Committee as elected 
up of Zinoviev, Buk- 
harin. Radek, Tomski, and Kobozky, all named by the Kus- 
sian Communist Party; Levy of Harry 
Quelch of England, C. Rosmer of France, Signor Serrati 
of Italy, Herr Steinhardt of Austria, M. Frika of Scandin- 
Chaklin of Bulgaria, M. Milkich of Jugoslavia, 
M. Radnyansky of Hungary, Sultan Cada of the Near East, 
M. Pek of the Far East, David Wynkoop of Holland, M. 
Manxer of Finland, and John of the United States, 
who died in Moscow since the naming of this Committee. 


at the August Congress was made 


raul Germany, 


avia, M. 


teed 


The delegates at this Congress issued the Manifesto, ad- 
herence to whose provisions were necessary for the admis- 
sion of delegates from any Socialist group in the world. 

The conditions for admission of new parties and duties 
pertaining thereto are as follows: 

1. Daily propaganda and agitation must have clear Com- 
munist character and agree with program and decisions of 
Third Internationale. Party press must be edited by re- 
for dictator- 
ship of proletariat should be such that its necessity would 


sponsible devoted Communists. Propaganda 
be obvious to each worker, soldier and peasant, and regu- 


larly noted in press. All opponents must be systematically 
branded in all possible ways. 

” Reformists and Centrists should be removed from all 
responsible posts in organizations desiring to affiliate with 
the 

3. In countries where work cannot be carried on legally, 
There 
Kurope and 
America entering upon phase of civil war, and under such 


Communist Internationale. 
both legal and illegal activities should be combined. 
is class struggle in nearly every country in 


conditions the Communists Cannot rely on bourgeois legality. 
-ar- 
A Communist nuclei is to be formed in 
every military unit. 


4. Systematic and vigorous propaganda should be 
ried on in army. 


5b. Same carrying of campaign in country districts. 

4. <All parties desiring to belong must denounce avowed 
patriotism, dishonest and hypocritical pacifism. Without 
capitalism no organization of 
League of Nations can preserve mankind from imperialistic 
Wars, 


revolution overthrowing 


7. Must recogn’ze necessity of complete and final break 
with Reformist and Centrist policies and preach it. Break 


iust within 
8. Duty for emancipation 


of colonies and demand expulsion of imperialists from colo- 


Cole very short time. 


bound to support movement 


hies, Nourish fraternal feeling for workers and earry on 
propaganda among troops. 

% Propaganda within trade unions, and 
Win Unions to Com- 
munism and expose treason of social patriots. 

10. Fight vellow Trade International organized 
at Amsterdam. <Aid union of Red Trade 
Unions affiliated with Communist Internationale. 

11. 
ment, 

12. Parties should be organized on principles of demo- 
cratic centralization. 

13. House cleaning of party organizations to rid them 
of petite bourgeois and special interest elements. 

14. Unqualified support to all soviet republics. Should 
pledge refusal to transport munitions or supplies to enemies 
of soviet republics. Propaganda against 
against soviet republics. 

15. Work out new program in spirit of decisions of Com- 
munist Internationale attached to special conditions of 
country. Programs of parties belonging to Communist In- 
ternationale to be confirmed by Congress of Communist 
Internationale or by Committee. If not sanc- 
tioned by Executive Committee party may appeal to Con- 
gress, 

16. Decisions of Congress and Committee binding upon 
affiliation with Internationale. Should take 


eration conditions of different countries. 


cooperatives, 
other mass organizations of workers. 


Union 
international 


Revise parliamentary groups, expel unreliable ele- 


troops sent out 


kxecutive 


into consid- 
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17. Parties must change names. Communist Interna- 
tionale has declared war upon entire old bourgeois world 
and on old Yellow Social Democratic parties. 

18. Duty of all leading press organs to print all im- 
portant official documents of Committee of Communist In- 
ternationale. 

19. Parties applying for admission should call conven- 
tion to examine conditions within four months after Second 
Congress. 

20. ‘Two-thirds of members of party executive and all 
important central bodies must declare clearly and publicly 
in favor of entrance into Third Internationale before its 
Second Congress. Exceptions allowed upon approval of 
Executive Committee. Also made of Centrists adherents 
named in condition seven. 

21. Parties who reject conditions will be expelled. 

Immediately the Socialists of the world were divided by 
this Manifesto. At first it seemed as if the Third Inter- 
nationale overstepped itself in the extreme 
students thought that the reaction 
the propaganda. However, Lenin’s ob- 
ject was to weed out all nationalists and patriots and weak- 
kneed Communists. <A brief survey of the 


ad 
a 


had radica} 


conditions, and many 


would be against 
reception of 
these provisions is now necessary. 

The French Socialist Party having sixty deputies in the 
Chamber and 180,000 dues paying members was split into 
two factions on December 30th, 1919. 

In Italy, where the expectation was that the Socialists 
almost in a body would adhere to the Communist program, 
there was great disappointment for the industrial depres- 
sion did not have the effect anticipated. The elections of 
May 15th, 121, disappointing to the 
Communists, although reaction has been somewhat in 


were immediately 
the 
their favor. 

The small Communist Party of Poland believes that it 
will grow rapidly as the result of political developments of 
the past year. The German Communists weeded out the 
majority Socialists and the Scheidemann group. 

In England after months of discussion and political 
jockeying the British Communist Party came into being 
July 31, 1920. after the Moscow Executive Committee had 
attacked the Center of the Second Internationale, repre- 
sented in England by Ramsey Macdonald and Philip Snow- 
den, in France by Jean Longuet, in Germany by Kautsky 
and Hasse, in Italy by Modigliani, Turrati and Traves, in 
Russia by Axelrod and Martov, and in the United States 
by. Hillquit. 
of Pontius 


All of these were accused of playing the part 
Arthur McManus was 
the convention which consisted of about two 
delegates. 


Pilate during the war. 
Chairman of 
hundred 

The party consists of 
six members in addition to the provisional Committee com- 
posed of W. Paul, Arthur McManus, and T. Bell. This party 
Was committed to 


kexecutive Comunittee of this new 


1. Establishment of soviet form of government by means 
of revolution. 


*) 


Kestablishment of proletariat dictatorship. 


Parliament under mandate 


*> 


%. Varticipation in 
Communist Party only. 
4. <Affiliation with 


pressed. 


from 


Labor Party, with objects ex- 

It is very interesting to note that while Reinstein and 
John Reed were both on the Executive Committee of the 
Third Internationale, Keed’s death in Russia left America 
without any outstanding leadership. According to Morris 
Hillquit, the recognized leader of the American Socialists, 
the Social Party of France under Longuet, the Independent 
Labor Party of England and the Independent Social Party 
of Germany come very close to the position of the Socialists 
of America. The Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
Morris Hillquit, Victor Berger, and 
London as one hundred per cent. American, and 
Third Interna- 


nationale 
Meyer 


speaks of 


the 


hence disqualified for membership in 
tionale. 


In general terias then we conclude that the program of 
the Third Internationale, instead of showing any evidence 
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of immediate establishment, is rather to be the rallying 
point of a new struggle to foment class struggle in every 
nation of the world. 

A few words will be necessary to indicate the reasons for 
the various reactions to this program in the different coun- 
tries of the world. German labor offered the best possible 
field for the development of radicalism which would un- 
doubtedly have led to the overthrow of the House of Hohen- 
zollern and existing order if it had not been for the wisdom 
of Bismarck in organizing State Socialism. The French 
mind responds more quickly to Anarchy and Syndicalism 
and expects the triumph of radicalism much more by poli- 
tical activity than by economic evolution. In Italy the 
socialist groups have been unusually strong in politics 
since the formation of the Kingdom, but have not yet gained 
sufficient strength to gain adherence with the Communists 
in general. It is very evident from a cursory survey of 
radicalism in England that the methods have been experi- 
mental rather than theoretical, and that the Socialist lead- 
ers have taken every advantage of every possible political 
action. In 1832 one person out of twenty-four had the 
right to vote; in 1867 one person out of twelve received the 
right; in 1885 one out of seven; in 1918 one out of three. 
Labor leaders have been quick to take advantage of this 
increasing power in the hands of the average citizen. The 
result was that between 1906 and 1911 more Socialist legis- 
lation was passed in Great Britain than in any previous 
period of fifty vears. To bring this about the legislative 
power of the House of Lords was completely destroyed 
except for the suspensive veto. The results of the World 
War were such as to give to the women the suffrage which 
their militancy was not able to acquire for them before. 
It is very evident that with one person out of three voting 
Labor can control any general election in England, and 
Ramsey Macdonald, who may be considered as clear a 
thinker as there is within the English radical group, is 
even now outlining a method whereby a Labor Government 
may be organized in the next election. 

This offers a complete contrast to the situation in the 
United States where Labor has never functioned to any 


great extent in the political field. Samuel Gompers has 


The Spirit 


By H. C. Carr, Vice-President, First 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies, Men: 1 hope that you will permit 
I like 
Russell Fall once said, “Quit you like men by 
He didn’t say, “Quit you like gentlemen,” but 
“Quit you like men.” 

And I know very well, as I look into the faces of some of 
you who have come from the East and Middle West, that 
you think- the Honorable has fallen for 
the disillusion—that I am going to express myself and try 
your patience and endurance by speaking in glowing terms 
of the Pacific Coast, particularly and naturally of Califor- 
nia, aS the Spirit or Voice of the West. I suppose you 
think I am going to tell you of the wonderful climate in 
California that we enjoy (which we do), and the fact that 
here on the 


me to use that term in preference to “gentlemen.” 
to face men. 


being men.” 


even Chairman 


‘acific Coast and in this State we can raise 
anything with or without irrigation (which we cannot) ; 
that we have the highest mountains and more perpetual 
snow here than any place in the United States (which we 
do): that we have the biggest ocean and the wettest water, 
and the most glorious climate (which we have), and the 
most beautiful flowers and perpetual sunshine, and ever- 
fields (which we do), and where the strong men 
grow stronger. and the old men grow older, and the fair 


women grow fairer (which they do). 


green 


You women who live in California, or who expect to come 
here, may take out and throw away your powder-puffs. 
But I assure you that I have no such intention. I am not 
going to say anyth.ng about any of those things I have 
mentioned. 
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stood as the leader within that organization of those who 
expect to receive justice for Labor through Trade Union 
methods alone. His last election to the Presidency of the 
American Federation of Labor indicates that the Conserva- 
tive group is still in control. Inasmuch as the American 
Federation of Labor has been expelled from the World 
lederation of Labor we can clearly see that at present 
there is no immediate danger of radicalism within the 
groups of American organized labor. There are two rea- 
sons for this: 

Kirst. With all of the systematic attempts of the radical 
leaders there has not yet been developed in America a class 
conscious group of laborers, for the way out is always 
present. 

Second. Class distinctions do not reflect themselves in 
the political parties for the lines of political cleavage are 
perpendicular while as a rule in Europe they are horizontal. 

So long as only delegates from the I. W. W.’s the Inde- 
pendent Workers of America, the Debs Wing of the Social- 
ist Party, and the Communist Party of America, are ad- 
mitted to the Third Internationale, the danger to America 
is not imminent. At present, then, we have the revived 
the revolutionary Communistie 
Third Internationale, and the so-called Two and One-Half 
Internationale striving to go a little farther than the Sec- 
ond and not so far as the Third. 


Second Internationale, 


In conclusion let us get the vision of a mass of radicals 
indoctrinated with the Marxian theory living in every ad- 
vanced country of the world. Absolutely opposed to these, 
the great mass of middle classes and the wealthy, including 
of course those engaged in commerce and trade and larger 
industry. Between these two opposed groups there is the 
great body of workingmen and small trade’s people per- 
plexed by industrial and financial depression, not knowing 
in which direction to go for a-way out. How to win them 
is the great problem before each group. If the principles 
of Karl Marx are right the radical group will win. If the 
principles of Marx are not right they must be opposed by 
reason rather than by force, by persuasion rather than by 
repression, by methods of intelligent education and by a 
still further extension of industrial righteousness. 


of the West 


National Bank, Porterville, Cal. 


Mark Twain once said, “Heaven for climate, but hell for 
company.” <A few years ago I was entertained by a most 
hospitable banker in New York; and, of course, he ex- 
pected me to say something about my home of adoption, and 
he listened with great patience and courtesy, I do believe, 
and after I got through he said, “Well, that is all right; 
California for climate, but New York for company.” I 
wondered if he had ever read Mark Twain’s saying. 

Now, my friends, it is not of this genial, hospitable spirit 
of Los Angeles, that is so evident, of which I am going to 
speak. It is not the breezy way of the Westerner, or the 
sunny skies, or the beautiful flowers, that I wish to touch 
under the title “The Spirit of the West,” or “The Voice of 
the West.” It is not of these that I shall speak; but it is 
to something else. 

kver since the yellow man crowded out of China into 
Asia, ever since the wise men left Caldea and followed the 
Star of Bethlehem, of the Man of Sorrow, ever since those 
people of Eastern Europe came on westward and north- 
ward and crowded the Nordic race to the shores of Europe 
on the north and west, ever since those people on the west- 
ern shores of Europe and the British Isles came to America, 
for one reason or another of which I shall speak later, and 
later on, the people of the Colonies journeyed into the Ohio 
Valley and the Mississippi Valley, and they in turn went 
westward. 

As 1 remember, in my boyhood days (and it was not so 
very long ago), as I lived on the old State road of Illinois, 
it was one of my pastimes to s't on my grandmother's porch 
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and watch the moving wagons, as we called them, £0 by 


with their canopy tops of muslin, painted on the sides, “Kan- 
On their way to the plains of Kansas and 


sas or bust.” 


Nebraska to settle there. 

Those people from Illinois, those people from Navoo, the 
Mormons, who went across the plains to the beautiful val- 
leys of Utah, where they have made a paradise out of a 
that 


infter-mountalin 


was only a those people in 
States the 
ever since the first tide’ of movement 
the 
West has rung in the hearts of men—always westward, as 


country desolate plain: 
the 


this country—-l 


traveled on over Sierras to 
Sav 
of man started westward, the voice of the spirit of 
the Chairman has said, the Star of Empire takes it way. 

And is the Spirit of the West? My friends, it is 
the voice of the soil; it of the land,—the urge 


already in the hearts of men ever since the world began, 


what 
is the cry 
to go some place where they might join hands with one 
another, and raise something from the ground, where they 
might be a part of creation, as it were. And so it is a pecu- 
liar fact, and very true, that not in the hearts or minds 
of any of these men in their western pilgrimages was there 
any thought—the first ones, I mean—except a desire and 
intent to till the soil, to farm, to settle the unoccupied land. 
The first settlers of all of these countries had no ideas of 
building railroads or building factories, or 
facturies of any kind. 


starting manu- 
Their sole idea was, and the thing 
that obsessed them and controlled them, was the longing, 
the burning desire, to get near to nature. 

And that is the beautiful part of it. Very naturally, be- 
cause of that, every country, when those people left that 
country, contributed the best of its kind. The 
had vision, the energy and vigor, the men 
who i.ad courage, were the ones who went West. It is not 
at all is quite natural indeed, that the people 
of California today represent the highest type of develop- 


men who 


men who had 


strange, it 
ment and accomplishment. All honor to you people of the 
East who have given us the best of your families, the young 
men with the It was never the sick boy or 
the weakling that you let leave the roof-tree and go West: 
it was always your son that had the most vigor and the 
most hope and the most courage that you contributed to 
this great western country. And that is true clear from 
the Colonial possessions, or the original Thirteen Colonies, 
clear through. It has always been the best of them. I wiil 
not say “of us,” because I am not a pioneer. It was al- 
the that 
And so you see in the present breeziness, as we call it, 


most energy. 


ways best of them came westward. 

of the Westerner, whether you have encountered him, as 
many of you did, and much to your joy and pleasure, at 
Denver, or Salt San 


wherever—it 


Lake, or Austin, or l'rancisco, or 
was this fellow, the result of a contribution 
that was made long ago by the people of the East, that 
had the breeziness: and 
naturally. 


and energy. 


those fellows have that in 
exuberant: 


them 
they overflow with life 
It is a great pleasure to men of middle age. 
later on in life, to run up against those fellows. 

In Tulare County, in the San Joaquin Valley, where 1 
live, in a wonderful grove of the native oaks. which was 
one of 


They are 


God's first temples, there is a picture emblazened 


that one time graced the exposition grounds in San Fran- 


cisco, as the time of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. It is 


that picture of a horse with his head to the ground, his 
nose to the water's edge, the 
the 
I have no doubt that 
position and saw that picture, that statute, will remember 


wind blowing his mane. and 
on his back ; 
bowed. 


rider with shoulders bent and his head 


anyone who visited that Ex- 
it, maybe for one reason or another. It impressed me. 
When I saw that thing, that creation of the artist’s dream. 
I could not help but stand and guess and wonder. and al- 
most offer a prayer, because there was a wonderful story 
in that. The title, you remember, was the End of the Trail. 

So you men who have come here at this time have come 
near to the end of the trail of the men who responded to 
the caii of the West, the spirit of the West. To use a com- 
monplace, we have arrived at the jumping-off place. Far- 
ther we cannot go dry-shod. We now rest either to look 
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out across the sea or else turn our faces backward, because 
the call of the West is just as strong in the heart of the 
voung man today, of the East, of the Middle West, and 
the inter-mountain States, as it ever was, and no matter 
where he is it is always to the West that he turns his eyes. 
Is it not true? 

Now, then, here is one of our little problems, and I wish 
to say to you men that I think the gem of the speech of 
this morning that was delivered by the President of the 
[‘niversity of Washington was the thought he gave us 
when he said that there are only two ways to lead men: 
one is by the application of a club to the outside of his 
head, and the other by the introduction of the idea to the 
inside. And so, taking that as a fact, I have only to give 
vou a few ideas. 

And I want to say to you that if brevity is the soul of 
wit, my speech right now is going to be the funniest thing 
you ever heard, because I am almost through, and you 
thought I had just begun. 

Now, then, what are we doing today with these young 
men, these men of vigor and energy and hope and patience, 
who have come here? How are we going to take care of 
them, and where are they going? 

Now, I wish to address you, or to address my remarks 
particularly to a condition of California that is prophetic 
of a condition that will assail you people, no matter what 
part of the United States you live in, eventually, if it is not 
stopped. I am not howling calamity; I am submitting te 
you a condition. It is quite natural, on account of the fact 
that the first immigration started from just across the seas 
in a westward way, that now that it has practically ended 
by the white race on this shore—I say, it is quite natural 
that the first problem is our land problem, or, rather, the 
last problem is our first problem, because just as the tide 
has flowed westward, as the congestion came and filled up 
the crevices as it passed on, as it has been building up and 
lapping over each other, like a strand of shrubbery going 
through the fence, we are now coming to a place where 
And that is the rolling back 
of these nations just across the Pacific into our country. 
That, to my mind, is one of the most serious threats of 
to-day to the American agricultural people. The big prob- 
that bankers have to to-day—and I believe 
talking largely to country bankers, although my 
remarks might be just as the city 
banker—the biggest problem have to face to 
day is how to keep the boy and the man on the farm. It 
can be done, and it must be done. And if the Caucasian 
race is to dominate in this nation, if it is to cast the votes 
that shall control the destinies and policies of this nation, 
we must raise Caucasians to do it with, we must make those 
men powerful, and we must make it possible for them to 
exist happily and profitably. Do you know that there are 
localities in California today that only a few years ag 
indeed, only six years ago—I passed through in my travels 
about the States then as the Chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee of the California Bankers’ that 
were beautifully improved and operated entirely by white 
people. Today there is not a white man in the whole coun- 
trv. Now, picture that! Not a one! They cannot stay there. 

I know that people in the East who are not acquainted 
with these conditions may view this proposition with com- 
But I tell you, my friends, that those people, the 
brown and yellow races, can drive out the white man; he 
cannot compete with him; he cannot exist in the locality 
He will not exist there; he will not stay 
can operate lands cheaper than the 
man can, because they live more cheaply. They 
hardly live like human beings at all. How can you expect 
to compete with a race of people or a people that live so 
utterly different, whose requirements are so much less, 
that the competition is a joke? 

Now. then. it is a well-established fact that eventually 
the man who farms the land is the man who owns the land. 
You might prevent that by legislation through the nation. 
I know some of you Southerners say that is not true in 


we face another situation. 


lem face 
I am 
appropriate to 


we 


Association. 


placency. 


where he lives. 


there. ‘Those men 


white 
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the South, because the man who farms the land, Joe Hirsch 
once told me, hardly ever owns the land. 
of you know Joe tiirsch. 


I suppose some 
>ut that is true in this country— 
perhaps not today, but eventually. I am speaking to bro- 
thers here and fathers, and fellow-men who have a burden 
on their hearts, or 


generation that 


should have, with reference to the next 
after us. There are many gray 
heads and many bald heads here who have passed through 
the fire of experience, who know that the welfare of their 
sons is the chief burden of their hearts now, and the chief 
burden of their 


comes 


wive’s hearts. And so I say to you the 
destinies of the generation that is to come stand upon the 
occupation of the soil by white people. 
to we California 


kind-hearted—I 


This is very near 
Do not be deceived by those 
think this morning the speaker said that 
very ably and aptly, when he spoke of the propagandist as 
compared with the other type of man who was a construc- 
tionist—do not be deceived to think you are going to be 
more humane and more Christian if you permit these brown 
and yellow men to come in here and encroach on our land 
and replace our white boys and white girls in the occupa- 
tion of the land. 

So 1 charge you with just one thing, my friends: I im- 
plore you to see that your locality, now California, but 
very soon other places in the country, shall be kept white. 
Our universities today are bending every effort to teach the 
improvement of the breed of stock: but what are we going 
to do to perpetuate the white race, to make them finer, to 
make them better and more capable? You know you must 
raise the good men of this country on the farm. 
be done in the cities—you will admit that. 
for the big bankers in the country; 


bankers. 


It cannot 
Go and hunt 
go and hunt for the 
men of accomplishment, and see where they started. 
Another thing: bear this in mind, that 
come to this country, who are coming now and who have 
come in the past, as emigrants, the desirable citizens who 
have come here and taken citizenship and live among us, 
the people who have given us no trouble, the people whom 
we are glad to have as neighbors, are the people who come 
to this country with agricultural 
else. The 
and mines is the man 


intentions, and no 


one 
the factories 
that his given us trouble ever since 
the language after he landed here. 
Take 
the blue-eyed, fair-haired Scandinavians who came to this 
country and populated the country 
anybody else would go into it; they 
lived in North 
from Minnesota. 
helped 


man who comes here to work in 


he learned to speak 


Is it not true’ And they are the unwelcome citizens. 


so vigorously hardly 
are good citizens. I 
Dakota awhile, and there is a 

He will agree with Those people 
the country. ‘They farmed. Of course, 
they followed after false prophets, the same as everybody 
does. Who does not? 


man here 
me, 
develop 


If you don’t follow after false pro- 
phets you follow after a skirt; you follow after something. 
It is true I don't, I follow one skirt 
pretty faithfully all the time, and that is about all. 

jut now, friends, just 
they the north, 


but some people do. 


mv bear that in mind—whether 


come from whether they come from the 
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the people who — 
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Scandinavian peninsulas, or whether they come from the 
south of Italy, I have no fault to find with the good agri- 
culturalists. I have no fault to find with the good agri- 
culturalists who come from the south of Italy, and come 
to California, and farm up and down this coast and make 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before. I have 
no fault to find with anyone, no matter where he comes 
from, if he comes with the intention to farm, to till the 
soil, to raise something, and be a good citizen. The man 
who comes to this country with any other intention should 
not be welcomed here. Further, he should not be permitted 
to come here at all. 

Now, then, my friends, I face a portion of the bankers 
who are here on the Coast attending the Conwention, and 
I fully appreciate the fact, knowing bankers as I do, that 
they are the most powerful class of men in America to- 
day. The group that these bankers represent here can de 
anything they want to if they will cooperate—that is te 
say, anything that is just and right. And I charge you 
with the responsibility, first, to keep the boy on the farm 
in the community where you bank; don’t let him get away; 
don’t let him be replaced by a brown, or don’t let him be 
replaced by a yellow or any other race, except a man of 
the white race. If he is inclined to go, talk him out of it. 
Don’t talk to the father; talk to him; take him into your 
confidence. The greatest tribute that any of you bankers 
can be paid is by the mothers of this country to have a 
good mother walk into your bank and say, “Mr. Banker, 
you kept my boy on the farm.” And all honor to the banker 
who is putting his shoulder to the wheel and offering all 
that he has in a right way to keep the white boy on the 
farm, because there is where the good men are coming from, 
and there is where the real red-bloodedness of the nation 
is today. And I say that with all due respect to our ecity 
Understand, I am speaking now largely to the 
country banker. There are always exceptions to any rule. 
And so I implore you, the spirit of the soil and the voice 
of the land, the spirit of the West—it may not be here; it 
may be in New England; it may be only just across the 
county line from where you live in West Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. I don’t know where West Chester County 
is, but I have heard about it. 
on a farm, let him go. 


bankers, 


If that boy wants to go over 
Even the patriarch of banking in 
California, that grand old man who delivered the address 
of welcome yesterday, is just now realizing of the 
of his life. He has He is 
having one of the best times in The spirit of the 
West Just now he is getting 
down to earth, getting back to the land. And isn’t it won- 
derful that the spirit of the West lives in a man’s heart 
from the cradle to the grave. The first inclination of the 
little kid is to get out and get his hands in the soil, much 
to his mother’s disgust. 

So I say to you, wherever you be, the spirit of the West 
will never die. 


one 
an avocado ranch. 
his life. 
has called him for years. 


ambitions 


It is up to us to encourage and develop 
and foster and nurture the thing that, to my way of think- 
ing, in a man’s heart is divinely placed. 


Free Ports and Free Zones for the United States 


By Henry M. Ropinson, President, The First National Bank of Los Angeles, and the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank. 


The surge of the trading nations of the world to re-estab- 
lish their foreign commerce brings again to the fore a pro- 
posal which has frequently been discussed in this country—- 
a proposal for the establishment of so-called “free ports’’ 
or “free zones in ports” in the United States. 


Bearing on Foreign Trade. 


At the present, the subject is of much greater import- 
ance to this country than at any time in the ten years that 
the project has been under consideration—first, because of 
the bearing which the inauguration of such a policy must 
have on the maintenance of the foreign trade which the 


United States built up during the war; secondly, because 
of the fact that the United States now has a large mer- 
chant marine whose profitable operation, if not actual ex- 
istence, is dependent on making the best use of our ports 
and trading facilities. Many proposals of tremendous bene- 
ficial potentialities are lost because not made at the proper 
juncture. Let us hope that this time the proposal is better 
synchronized, 

There are, unfortunately, many misconceptions concern- 
ing free ports and the advantages of their establishment 
which have developed during discussions in recent years. 
What is really meant by a free port is a free zone within 
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a port of entry—a segregated district where imported mer- 
chandise can be unloaded from ships either stored, exhi- 
bited, broken up,.repacked, assembled, distributed, sorted, 
refined, and graded, or cleaned and mixed with foreign or 
domestic merchandise and otherwise manipulated, which 
may be exported in its changed or new form without inter- 
ference or charge made by the Customs authorities of the 
United States. However, if any part of such merchandise 
after being manipulated should move from the 
free zone into a domestic market, the customs duty must 


be paid. 


before or 


loreign Trade Zones Defined. 

Senator Jones, in 
“foreign trade 
the purposes 


posal, 


his bill. 
zones,” Which 


the 
much better describes 
uses, and much better defines the pro- 
zones, aS proposed, would be of limited area 
ranging from a few acres to possibly several hundred acres. 
They would their 
warehouses. 


has adopted expression 
teri 
and 
These 
have own water front, wharves and 
The goods entering these zones would be un- 
loaded without the regulations or delays of Custom House 
inspection; in fact, our Customs 
knowledge or concern that the merchandise exists; and 
it could be kept within the foreign trade zone indefinitely 
Since, Within the meaning of the tariff law, technically it 
would not be within the Customs boundaries of the United 
States. 


Heretofore, 


officials need have no 


opposition to the establishment of foreign 
trade zones has seemed to centre under two heads: first, 
that it meant some attack on the principles involved in a 
protective tariff policy, and secondly, that some few ports, 
where foreign trade zones were to be established, would 
thereby acquire an advantage over other ports and also 
over the interior. 


Tariff Policy Not Affected. 

It would appear that the fear of the protectionists that 
the establishment of foreign trade zones would negative to 
some degree a protective tariff policy cannot fairly be sus- 
tained because, in practice, all merchandise coming through 
a foreign trade zone into the Customs territory of this coun- 
try will pay the customs duty as at present; and only such 
merchandise imported into a foreign trade zone as is trans- 
shipped will escape the customs duty. 

As a matter of fact, the principle that imported mer- 
chandise retained for trans-shipment and actually trans- 
Shipped should not pay the customs duty is already recog- 
nized by law in the United States. Under certain provisions 
of our statutes, merchandise falling under this classifica- 
tion may be impounded in bonded warehouses, shipped in 
bond across the country for trans-shipment by water, or 
even trans-shipped in bond abroad. Furthermore, mer- 
chandise on which the customs duty has been paid may be 
manufactured in connection with domestic products, and 
when shipped abroad become entitled to a refund of the 
duties paid, provided the imported merchandise so attached 
or worked into the domestic commodity is, at time of ship- 
ment abroad, susceptible of identification. 

While the principle is identical with the proper use of 
a foreign trade zone, the carrying on of a foreign trade 


under these statutes has in a large way been a failure, 
owing to the cost in carrying charges and financing, and 
loss of time and inconvenience in the way of meeting the 
technical regulatory provisions. 


We have acknowledged the underlying principle, but have 
burdened the operation of trans-shipment so greatly that, 
broadly speaking, it is ineffective, and relatively inopera- 
tive. The foreign trade zone is the practical and economic 
basis for operation under the principle now on our statute 
books and already accepted. 


Relation to Merchant Marine. 


It must be recognized that if we are to engage in foreign 
trade, if-we are to maintain a merchant fleet and are to 
continue our protective tariff, the foreign trade zone is a 
necessity, and the higher the protective tariff, the greater 
need for a foreign trade zone. 


CONVENTION. 


Another widespread has been that those 
ports where free zones were to be established would have 
some advantage over the rest of the country, especially the 
interior. 


misconception 


This is not the case under the present proposal. 
Originally, the propaganda for foreign trade zones conteml- 
plated their establishment in about three ports on the At- 
lantic coast, and one or two on the Pacific. The present 
discussion, however, provides for the establishment of for- 
eign trade zones in each of our important ports of entry. 
This is a great stride in the right direction, for if all of the 
foreign trans-shipment were to be done in the ports of New 
York, Philadelphia Orleans on the East coast, 
and in only one or two ports on the Pacific, the congestion 
of traffic to and from these ports would place an addi- 
tional 


and New 


burden on rail terminals already overloaded, and 
would result in an uneconomic transportation into the back 
country of merchandise intended for domestic consumption. 


Free Ports and Zones Differ. 


As regards the people of the interior who have felt that 
the plan would place the interior at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the rest of the country, it is only necessary to 
repeat that there is no such thing as “free ports” in the 
sense of competition with domestic production. In no 
country where a protective tariff exists are there any free 
ports, although in such countries there are free zones 
within ports, and there is a vast difference between these 
two things. 


Of course London 


has the greatest consignment trans- 
shipment market in the world; but England needs neither 
free zones nor foreign trade zones, as she is a free trade na- 
tion and her regular ports have had all the privileges that 
would be imparted by the setting up of foreign trade zones. 
(;ermany, with a protective tariff before the war, developed 
several ports where the principle of foreign trade zones was 
extensively carried on. From 1882 Hamburg has main- 
district where merchandise from abroad could 
come in and be handled and manipulated, and even manu- 
factured, without the payment of customs duty. This re- 
sulted in the creation of world trade with Hamburg as the 
centre. One or two other German ports also maintained 
foreign trade zones. 


tained a 


Port of London Operations Detailed. 


Although the port of London does not maintain a foreign 
trade zone, as such, a tremendous foreign trade trans-ship- 
ment business has been built up owing to the fact that all 
merchandise has moved in and out free from customs duties 
und regulations, and still does except for war measures. 
At London, as a result, a tremendous market has developed 
under which shipments of commodities from all over the 
world may be made on consignment. These commodities 
are held in London, financed to a large percentage of their 
value, and then marketed throughout the world in an order- 
ly manner. 

The general merchants receive consignments of rubber, 
American and Egyptian cotton, South American, Australian 
and American wool, hemp, sugar, coffee and a hundred 
other commodities, and for nearly all of these commodities 
London’s prices govern world prices and affect the sale 
value of the product of the smaller producer in other coun- 
tries. In practice, the shipper is credited with, say, 80 per 
cent. of the present value. and merchandise held and mar- 
keted as possible, and the balance accounted for when sale 
is completed. This creates a centre where prices are deter- 
mined and stabilized. This, of course, is advantageous not 
only to the British trade, but to British industries as well. 

There is every reason why the United States should put 
itself in a position to obtain the marked advantages that 
would come from such a consignment market, in the inter- 
est of industry, in the interest of trade, and last, but not 
least, in the interest of maintaining a merchant fleet. 


Provisions of Jones Bill. 
The so-called Jones Bill (Senate Bill No. 2391), intro- 
duced by Senator Jones of Washington, and shortly to come 
up for open discussion, provides for the establishment, 
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operation and maintenance of “foreign trade zones” in 
ports of entry in the United States. But one zone is author- 
ized in any port of entry, except when the port of entry 
is located within the confines of more than one State, when 
a zone may be authorized in each State in the territory 
comprised in such port of entry. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized, in his discretion, to grant to public 
corporations the privilege of establishing such zones. 
(*“Public corporations” are defined as a State, a legal sub- 
division thereof, or a municipality, or a lawfully author- 
ized public agency of a State or municipality. ) 

When such privilege is granted and the zone set up, for- 
eign and domestic merchandise of every description,—ex- 
cept such as is prohilbited by law—may be brought into this 
zone and there stored, exhibited, repacked, assembled, dis- 
tributed, sorted, refined and otherwise manipulated without 
being subject to the Customs laws of the United States, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in the Act; and such foreign 
merchandise may pass the boundary of such zone into the 
Customs territory in the original package, or after manipu- 
lation, only upon payment of the customs duty. 

Under the terms of this Act, no duty is to be applied to 
merchandise delivered from ship to wharf within a foreign 
trade zone until some part or all of it moves out of such 
zone for domestic consumption, at which time it will pass 
through the Custom House and be subject to the regular 
duty. 

Domestic Markets are Protected. 

Or, to state it another way: We may, within certain 
limited districts in such ports of entry as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Commerce, be a free trade nation 
and at the same time peotect our own domestic markets 
from competition with cheaply produced foreign merchan- 
dise. 

The Jones Bill does not contemplate manufacturing with- 
in a foreign trade zone, since it has been demonstrated 
that this privilege is not of the importance that it was 
originally thought to be; although it is not probable that, 
had this right been given, it would work any appreciable 
injury to our domestic manufacturers. 

The question of foreign trade zones in ports of the United 
States acquires its highest importance when viewed in con- 
nection with the advantage to be gained therefrom by the 
American merchant marine. Shipping men naturally have 
for years been strongly in favor of such zones. Their posi- 
tion has been that American merchant ships would derive 
a substantial benefit from the ability to bring in full car- 
goes or at least greater cargoes than are permitted under 
present conditions, the bulk of which might be for trans- 
shipment in American bottoms to other ports along with 
shipments of domestic merchandise. ) 

Since the beginning, any nation that has engaged with 
any appreciable degree of success in international com- 
merce has been either on a free trade basis or has main- 
tained one or more free ports or zones. As a result of the 
Great War, most of the people of the United States have 
come to believe that a fleet of merchant ships is a vital 
necessity in the protection of the nation in time of war, 
whether the war be military or economic; and this was 
demonstrated only too clearly when we entered the war. 


Free Zones and World Trade. 


The maintenance of a merchant fleet is obviously pre- 


dicated on world trade. It is therefore evident that a high 
protective tariff and world trade and the maintenance of 
a merchant fleet with 


such operations are inconsistent. 


the commercial accompaniments of 
The experience of Euro- 
pean nations shows conclusively that a modification of this 
inconsistency can be brought about without definite injury 
to the principle involved in a protective tariff if foreign 
trade zones, free from customs duties and regulations, are 
established. 

In fact, if the feeling continues to grow that we should 
engage in world trade and maintain a merchant fleet as a 
necessary corollary, the high protective tariffs must, of 
necessity, be greatly modified, unless some method is de- 
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vised that will permit a world trade in merchandise in and 
out of our important ports of entry, without the delays and 
expense attendant under our present methods for trans 
shipment. 

Would Limit Serious Delays. 


If it be true that the cost of operation of our merchant 
ships is to be greater than that of the important competing 
nations, because of higher wages and higher living stand- 
ard for the men who go to sea, some method must be de- 
vised to balance that loss. The two great economic wastes 
in the shipping business are, voyage without adequate Car- 
goes and loss of time in ports, and especially that loss due 
to delays resulting from the administration of complex 
laws and regulations—regulations which unfortunately Lie 
the province of many different governmental de- 
partments. It is recognized that the elimination of port 
delays would be of great economic advantage and that suc- 
cessful ship operation depends on keeping the ship at sea 
at the work for which it was built, and filled adequately 
with cargo. 

A foreign trade zone, limiting, as it does, serious delays 
—would permit the prompt unloading of the ship within 
the boundaries of the zone and later such part of the cargo 
that was intended for domestic consumption could move 
through the Custom House to its destination, as well as 
furnish additional cargo. 

While it is to be recognized that ships other than those 
under our flag will have the same advantage in our ports, 
it is fair to assume that ships under our flag touch more 
often at our ports, in a given period of time, than the ships 
under other flags; and to that extent, at least, there would 
be a factor for improvement in the cost of the operation of 
American ships. 

Another great advantage in the operation of our merchant 
marine ships would be that we would be in the same posi- 
tion as our competitors in the making of the so-called tri- 
angular voyages, and in the movement of cargoes to our 
ports where only a part of such cargo would be intended 
for consumption in our country. 


within 


Effects of Jones Bill. 


The problem of the American ships has been that while 
we have merchandise for export shipment, only too often 
it is necessary for the ships to return in ballast. On the 
other hand, the English, a Free Trade people, have been 
until recently able to fill their unoccupied space in their 
ships outward bound with coal for foreign countries and 
for bunkering (and this condition is again returning), re- 
turning with cargoes of commodities from foreign countries, 
partly for home consumption and partly for trans-shipment, 
and very often all under consignment for trans-shipment 
only, and trans-shipment made without any regulatory 
practices that result in delays and without our customs 
expense. This, too, was true in Germany because of the 
free port zones long since established. 

Should the Jones bill become a law, our protection prin- 
ciples will be conserved ; otherwise, if we en- 
foreign trade in any large way, pressure 
the of time, result in a marked modifi- 
cation of the present protective tariff laws, all of which 
might be unnecessary or oven obviated, if we could main- 
tain our foreign trade and our merchant fleet through the 
medium of foreign trade zones. 


because 
yage in 


vill, in course 


Without Injury to Established Principles. 


It is to be recognized that the two groups who should be 
most interested in the establishment of foreign trade zones 
free from customs duties and regulations are the high pro- 
tectionists and those engaged in foreign trade, including the 
ship owners and too, 
that generally the views of these two groups are widely 
divergent. Nevertheless, the whole country and its domes- 
tic trade and industry and the financial element in each 
community have an indirect interest in the establishment 
of such machinery, without injury to any of our established 
principles, and actually for the benefit of all. 


operators. It is to be recognized, 
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COMMITTEE # OFFICERS’ REPORTS—NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 


Report of the Executive Committee, National Bank 
Section, American Bankers’ Association. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 19 1921. 

(yen er Since the Washington convention, your Chairman has er- 
deavored to carry on the work of the Committee as far as possible by cor- 
t and avoid the expense of calling the members together for ac- 
tual meetings. Two meetings were held at Pinehurst in May, and various 
pending carefully discussed and lines laid down for the policy to 
pe followed during the rest of the year. 

The members of this Division, being under the control of the Federal 
Government are interested in all proposed Federal laws affecting banking. 
The following have had our special attention: 

Bill authorizing the establishment of branches in cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation or over in such States as permit State banks to have branches. This 
measure appeared to us to be drawn on reasonable lines not likely to lead 
to an abuse of power and as affording a fair opportunity for nationa] banks 
to meet the competition of State banks and was consequently approved. 

The Calder bill, authorizing the establishment of savings departments 
in national banks. The principle of this bill was approved, but the bill 
itself complicated and its provisions for segregation of funds and the alloca- 
tion of proportions of capital and surplus to the various departments of the 
bunk, the provision even being made that the various departments were to 
be practically separate banks, appeared to us dangerous and likely to com- 
plicate the application of the provision restricting loans to one borrower to 
10% of capital and surplus. For this and other reasons, the bill was 
opposed by us and was not reported out of the committee. 

The Nelson bill raises a very interesting question. The National Bank 
Act provides that national banks shall not be taxed at a higher rate than 
other moneyed capital. The phrase, ‘‘Moneyed Capital,’’ has been construed 
by various courts to mean, “Other Capital Employed in Banking,’’ and for 
years the shares of national banks have been assessed and taxed at the 
same rate as those of State banks, regardless of the rate paid by an indi- 
vidual on his moneyed capital. The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Merchants National Bank of Richmond 
changed this construction and decided that stock of national banks could 
not be taxed at a higher rate than other securities in the hands of indi- 
viduals. Now the Nelson bill attempts to amend the law and restore the 
application of the former rulings. Of course, all national banks would 
prefer to see this bill fail if it would leave the question in the position 
fixed by the Supreme Court and result in our paying only the taxes paid 
by individuals. Unfortunately, there is grave danger that in that case the 
result might be the repeal of the special rate on intangible securities now 
in effect in many States, and result in an increase in rates, which would 
leave the banks where htey have been for a number of years past and at 
the same time do much harm to other interests. We are not assuming to 
pass on this question, as it may readily have a very different effect in 
different States, but the whole matter has had the careful attention of 
the Federal Legislative Committee and of the General Counsel of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and will doubtless be fully aired at this 
vention. 

By direction of your Committee your Secretary called the attention of 
secretary Mellon to the expiration on June 30 of the time during which 
netes secured by Government obligations to the extent of at least 105% of 
their face value might be accepted without limit, and Secretary Mellon 
extended the time to December 31. 

The former Comptroller of the Currency, shorlty before going out of 
office, issued a call for statements in which he asked for certain detailed 
information as to salaries, etc., which the members were unwilling to pub- 
lish, although the majority had no objection to furnishing the information 
to the Comptroller. Fortified by the opinion of General Counsel Paton 
that the demand was ultra vires, your Committee opposed it, 
the retirement of Comptroller Williams the demand was 
Department. 

Your Chairman has kept in 
is functioning well. 
senting 
numero 


less 
responde! 


bills thet 


con- 


and upon 
not pressed by the 


with 
It is active in reporting on proposed legislation, repre- 
banks in the destruction of mutilated currency, executing 
commissions and favors of all kinds for member banks with the 
various Government departments, and through frequent conferences of your 
secretary with the various Government officials and with Congressmen. a 
great deal of friction and misunderstanding has been avoided and a 
cordial relationship established between the American Bankers’ Association 
and the authorities in Washington. 

Our appropriation for last year was $15,000, and it is most gratifying 
to report that after a year of activity, in which we feel that good work 
has been accomplished, we are able to turn 
sum of approximately $2,600. 


touch the Washington office, which 


many 


more 


back to the Association the 


Your Secretary has been most efficient, and his cordial co-operation and 
faithful work have been most gratifying and helpful. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WALDO NEWCOMER, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


Action of National Bank Division on Branch Banking 
and Other Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions, by Mr. Sands. 


Opposed to Enlarging Functions of Postal Savings Division. 
SANDS. Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The Committee on Reso- 
is composed of the speaker, Mr. Whipple of California and Mr. 
Latta of Minnesota, so you will see it pretty well covers the different sec- 
tions of the country. The action of the Committee has been unanimous in 
the presentation of the several resolutions proposed. 

First: Whereas, the National Bank Division deprecates the tendency to 
enlarge Government activities in handling business which should be ‘con- 
ducted under individual initiative and management; and, 

“Whereas, legislation has been proposed to enlarge the functions of the 
Postoffice Department in handling postal savings deposits; and, 

“Whereas, it is the opinion of this Division that the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem as now conducted is meeting the needs of the people by providing a 


place of deposits for those not familiar with the banking methods of this 
country ; 


MR. 
lutions 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the National Bank Division 1s 
to any broadening of the powers of the Postoffice Department un 
Postal Savings Act.’ 


n motion duly made and seconded, the resolution was adopted.) 


Against State Legislation to Prevent the Exercise of Trust Functwns 
of National Banks. 
Vik. SANDS ‘‘Whereas, noticeable attempts upon the part of some 
tates to curb the trust activities of national banks have appeared, with 
that national banks in those States have been placed at a dis 
in competition with State chartered institutions: 
tesolved by the National Bank Division of the American Bankers 
that we protest against the enactment, on the part of any 
of legislation which prevents unhampered competition between State 
and national institutions engaged in similar lines of business.’ 
(Upon motion duly made and seconded, the resolution was adopted. ) 


Line Tree iit 
“udvantage 

sé ve [t 
Association, 


Stute, 


Disapproval of Proposed Legislation Giving States Increased Power in 
Taxing Bank Shares. 

SANDS: Gentlemen, before the next resolution, it probably would 

to read a paragraph from the President's message: 
State Taxation of National Banks reports that ef 
forts are being made to nullify, through Congressional action, the effect 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
National Bank of Richmond, Virginia, vs. City of Richmond 
The Supreme Court decision declares that Section £219 of the Revised 
Statutes, which forbids States to tax money capital invested in national 
a higher rate than money in the hands of individuals is taxed, 
means just what it states. Under the decision of the Supreme Court, many 
national banks have a right of action against States and municipalities fer 
the recovery of taxes illegally collected.’’ 

A recent action has been taken upon the part of the National Tax Aseo 
ciation, at the meeting just adjourned at Breton Woods, asking that some 
made in that statute, by which the State would have full contro) 
of the taxation of the shares of national banks, nullifying the Section 5219 
in so far as it put limit upon the State’s action, to the extent of othe: 
money capital. 

‘Resolved, that the National Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association disapproves of any change or amendments at this time to 
5219, U. S. R. S., in relation to thg powers of States in the matter 
of taxation of the shares of the national banking associations.” 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded the resolution was adopted.) 


‘The Committee on 


Mi ercha ril be 
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Action With Regard to Branch Banking. 
MR. SANDS: 


} 


to Lake eare ot 


‘‘Whereas, the banking business of this country, in order 
the ever-increasing demands of commerce and to encourage 
thrift amongst all resulted in the establishment of branches 

the State chartered institutions in many sections of the country; and 

“Whereas, national banks are not permitted to establish or originate 
branches, but may acquire banks with branches already established and, by 
conversion, operate them as branches: and, 

“Whereas, the advantage the State banks have in the matter of develop 
their through the establishment of branches and by the 
facilities offered by membership in the Federal Reserve System, there is 

ve danger that the national banking system will be disrupted or super 

the State chartered institutions; and, 
it is the opinion of the members of the National Bank Divi 
B. A. that the national banking system has for more than 
justified its existence, and that it is the duty of Congress to 
: al Bank Act from time to time as will enable nationa 
needs of business and to competi 
‘hartered institutions; and, 
further the 
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CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard resolution as 

MR. NEWCOMER: I move its adoptior 

CHAIRMAN: It has the true American ring, and it looks like the 
National Bank Section have to take some sta: | birth 
right. It is moved and Any 
discussion 

MR. JOHN B. WAGNER: Mr. Chairman. 
National Bank of Kansas City, Missouri. I do not think there could be 
any serious objection to the resolution from the standpoint of fairness 
but I do think every national banker should understand the actual stiua 
tion now. I think, if I am not mistaken, that the Federal Reserve Act 
provides that a national bank may establish branches in any State that 
the State law permits a State bank to exercise that right. I think we 
have that right under the national banking law now. 

MR. SANDS: No, no. 

MR. WAGNER: I will have to be convinced. 

MR. SANDS: I have the Act here. You may look at it. 

CHAIRMAN: Of course we realize that in Missouri—and I do not say 
that in a slang way—that under the Act of 1915 no bank can open 
branch. That Act drastic that you cannot send an automobile for 
a payroll, for fear it will be construed as a bank. 

MR. WAGNER: I think a branch bank Act is fundamentally wrong 
that it is absolutely un-American, that it places an unjust power in the 
hands of those with the larger capital, and I am absolutely opposed to it 
whether it is exercised by a State bank or a national bank. I would much 
prefer to see a resolution asking the repeal of all legislation permitting 
branch banks in any State in this Union. I know the effect of branch 
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banks, I was stationed in England during the war, and came in contact 
with the men who had done and do reasonably large things, and the state- 
ment they invariably made to me was that it was utterly impossible to 
finance a new enterprise, or to get a young man started in business be- 
cause oi the impossibility, not only during the war, but before the war, 
of securing the advantages and the backing of a branch bank. There 
were thirteen banks in England before the war, and there are six or seven 
banks there now, the consolidations having taken place during the war. 
[ think if you want to see the advantage or the disadvantage of branch 
banks, we only have to go to Canada to see that, where they will send an 
application for a loan five hundred or a thousand miles to headquarters if 
the loan happens to be over a certain given amount. I do not believe 
there is a nation in the world that has received the advantages that the 
American people have received from our banking institutions. Eighty-six 
per cent of the bonds that were sold in our great war were sold over the 
counters of banks, and a majority were sold over the counters of what is 
known as banks. I think we are entitled to the right to live. 
Personally I do not believe that any private, small bank, can long con- 
tinue to exist in any State that permits branch banking, because this is 
only the entering wedge, gentlemen; it is just the entering wedge. In a 
short time there will be legislation such as that pending in Congress now, 
unless we watch every minute, which provides that a bank with a million 
dollars’ capital may establish at least twelve branches in the country where 
they are organized. And then what becomes of the little suburban bank? 
Gentlemen, there is no question that has come up in the last 25 years so 
fraught with danger to the small bank, to the individual banker, as the 
question of branch banks. We have not got a very large or representative 
audience to appeal to. It would have been much better if this question 
had come up when we could have had an expression of opinion of all the 
representatives of the banks in the United States, when we could have had 
a real expression of opinion. Personally, I am absolutely opposed, and I 
cannot name a country banker but what who is opposed, to branch banks. I 
would suggest that we place that in some other form, Mr. Chairman— 
a resolution condemning branch banking, but requiring, if it be permitted, 
and requesting that the nationals be put on an equal footing in every State 
of the Union. 

CHAIRMAN: That is what the resolution says, as I understand it. 

MR. SANDS: That is exactly what the resolution says, not approving 
the general practice of branch banking at all. It says we oppose it as 
conducted in foreign countries, but in order to meet the competition and in 
order to save the national banking system—at present, as you all know, the 
national banking system is on the wane. The great interests are consoli- 
dating and going under the State system. Cleveland is an example, gen- 
tlemen. I just talked to a man in the last few hours who is connected 
with a bank that has 17 branches in the State of California, and hopes in 
the next few months to have six more. And here is a national bank 
across the corner which cannot have any branches. A chartered State 
bank, with less capital, can go out here and take a convenient location 
and take deposits. National banks must refrain from receiving a deposit at 
any other place than headquarters. Our banks sometimes go through our 
Christmas savings; men went around and collected Christmas savings from 
the clerks in different institutions, and some State bank heard of it,’ and 
found fault with it, and said we had not any right to take deposits at any 
other place. 

MR. WAGNER: 


suburban 


That is possibly what you are up against in California. 

MR. SANDS: Every national bank is up against it. 

MR. WAGNER: I do think we should ask that we be permitted to 
have the same rights and privileges in States that permit branch banks. 

SANDS: That is just what the resolution says. 
WAGNER: I wish you would read that resolution again, or that 
if it. 

CHAIRMAN: The Resolution Committee has been very careful in the 
preparation of the resolution. 

MR. SANDS: The Resolution Committee would like to see the national 
banking is to-day, but it is very much afraid 
it won’t be verv much unless the laws are changed. 

‘Therefore, Be It that the National Bank Di 
American Barkers’ Association requests the Congress of the 
to so amend the National Bank Act as to permit 
branches within a prescribed 
bank in 
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MR. WAGNER: 
bank that has a 

MR. SANDS: 
the street has it? 

MR. WAGNER: I 
Californians let them 

MR. SANDS: They have slipped over a very 
system in in my own opinion, and there is mighty little ex- 
euse for 4a bank to exist in California, and why any of them 
exist I do not understand, and I do not believe they are going to live very 
much longer, because of the liberality of the State banking law, and also 
the safety of it. 

MR. WAGNER: It is actually in favor of those banks. 

MR. SANDS: F am not in competition with the State banks. I am 
not from California. I am from the old conservative State of Virginia, 
and we do not want State banks, amd we do not want branch banks, but 
we do say our neighbor across the street cannot have them unless we have 
a right to have them. 

MR. WAGNER: Then let’s keep him from having it. 

MR. SANDS: How are you going to do it? 

MR. A. J. FRAME: As more or less of you know, I have been upon 
the platform for a long time discussing this very important question. To 
my mind, there is not a question, of all the questions that are before the 
Association, that begins to compare with this subject under discussion. 
To my mind, if you pass a branch banking law in the United States, you 
make it practically universal. You are going to open the door to what 
undoubtedly is a calamity to this nation. It will bring about a condition 
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of affairs similar to what is over in Canada, and you know, without my 
repeating it, what troubles there are over in Canada, and their lack of 
and prosperity, such as enjoyed by the people of the United 
In Canada there are 17 central banks and they have over 4,000 
branches. Those 17 central banks do nothing but simply skim the cream 
from the whole of Canada, and they have deadened human progress in 
Canada. In the United States we have got the most wonderful system that 
is on the face of God’s footstool. There is no nation that has made progress 
equal to ours. It is because the banks that are located are simply indi- 
vidual banks, and they are owned in that individual locality, and all the 
profits that are made by those institutions are distributed throughout the 
locality in which they are situated. The consequence is that all the 
money that is made in those localities is distributed, and it ‘fructifies and 
upbuilds those localities, the hamlets and the smaller cities. And when 
you upbuild the smaller cities and hamlets of the United States, you up- 
build this nation as a whole. It is a question of simply giving to a certain 
class of people the same privileges some other people enjoy. Under a 
State banking system, such as in New York, you might as well say, because 
those banks in New York have those privileges, that it is nothing but a 
cancer which is eating out the life of the State, then we will inoculate 
the whole system of the United States, which will eventually become a 
cancer Which will eat up the progress of the nation, just the same as it 
has done in Canada. 

What I want to see is the greatest prosperity in the United States. I 
do not want to see it with just a few men in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago. We have twenty-five or thirty thousand branch banks 
in the United States, and every one of us fellows in the country, who have 
been building up an institution for the last 60 years, as I have—they will 
simply skim the cream from those localities for the benefit of the fellows in 
the great cities. Take it as far as Canada is concerned, and they practi- 
cally pay no taxes—-those branches don’t. They might put a small amount 
of capital in those institutions, but practically over in Canada they pay 
no taxes. They have no officials of any character, practically, that are 
at the head of the institutions. One man goes around and he bosses 15 
or 20 of them, They take the deposits from those localities, and I want 
to say to you right here and now that practically none of those banks in 
Canada loan any money to farmers. I have been on the platform, as you 
know, for a long time, arguing that question, and I have in my bag over 
at the hotel at Pasadena two letters from a gentleman who was on a 
commission appointed by Canada to investigate this question as to the 
benefit of branch banks as against an independent banking system, as in 
the United States, but it was practically pigeon-holed, and he said to me 
that every single statement I have made is practically correct, and he 
upholds it with all the power at his command. He offered to come to 
the United States to appear before the United States Senate and discuss 
the question if it was necessary at any time. 

I have prepared an article, which I call “The Branch. Bank Menace.”’ 
I guve this before the State Association a few days ago, and was not present 
when your Association passed your resolutions. I only regret that I was 
not here, and I only regret there are only 25 or 30 people here now. If 
there were more, I haven’t any doubt what the result would be. Mr. 
McDougal, of Buffalo, who is Chairman of the Committee over there, is 
Chairman of the State Bank Section, and he made the comment that he 
had no doubt but what there was 95% of the bankers in the United 
States who were against branch banking in any form. I want to give you 
a few of my reasons why this is a serious menace, if you will allow me 
the time. May I have a little while longer? 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Frame, I may say this: Of course, all of us young 
men are interested in this, but the real issue here is not the banking of 
the United States. It is just a resolution as to the discrimination in favor 
of the State banks and against the national banks. If you will be kind 
enough to confine your argument to that, I think we will make progress. 

A VOICE: I suggest the gentleman be given five minutes. 

MR. FRAME: I can hardly give you the whole matter in five minutes. 
(he honeyed reasons for these bills in the United States are that New York 
and some other States permit branches, largely limited to the cities, but 
these branches are increasing. Such a cancerous growth is sure to eat out 
of the independent banks by slow degrees. Chafing under re- 
the advocates of monopoly are quietly working to open the door 
if it is a slow poison that is eating out the life of the independent 
system in a few States, is that a sound reason for grafting the 
great national banking system? If the system is good, 
of *he States prohibit branch banking in toto? Wisconsin 
bited it some 18 years ago, leaving 10 branches then in existence, and 
she is quoted as permitting it. WUlinois, in passing a good law a few 
ago, to cut out her mushroom banks, incorporated a provision against 

banking uniter her State Jaws. Indiana, at its last session, passed 
it ® misdemeanor and subject to penalties. New Jersey 

law some vears ago permitting branch banking. At once the big 

gan to eat up the little ones. Bankers aroused, and a re- 

‘as passed over the veto of the Governor. At the late session of 

ure an effort was again made to pass another bill permitting 

banking, but it was signally defeated. These facts should inspire 

he States permitting branch banking in any form to expunge the in- 

equitable special legislation from their statutes. The gentleman that spoke 

few moments ago—I would like to have him take that question under 

consideration. Let us also repeal the back-door methods lately resorted to, 

to monopolize our beneficent national banking system, and thus preserve 

their fructifying influences for the promotion of the greatest good to the 

greatest number. May the banking journals of the country, whose exist- 

imperiled, continue to pursue their usefulness. General 

banking would eliminate our State Bank Comptroller offices and 

our State Bankers’ Associations. It would practically eliminate our mil- 

lions' of stockholders in the independent banks of the country. But those 

are minor matters compared to the wonderful uplift of the nation at large 

through 30,000 independent banks, whose fructifying influences have 

breathed the breath of economic life throughout the rural communities, 

the hamlets and cities of our nation. If we upbuild the farms and hamlets, 

prosperity of the great cities and nation at large is sure to follow. Skim 

the cream from the firms and the hamlets, and the palsying effects are 
inevitable. 

I want to illustrate. Waukesha has a population of 12,500 and three 
independent banks. Some 2,500 people are employed in manufacturing 
industries, largely upbuilt through the efforts of bank officials. Wau- 
kesha County blossoms as the greatest pure-bred cattle country of 
America, largely encouraged by the officials of 20 banks in the county. 
Some $50,000 of profits at 6% on capital employed, and say $25,000 in 
taxes, would be lost to our city under the Canadian cream skimming 
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the Waukesha National Bank is concerned, I want to 
right here—now., [I » not 
put [ wil] Say that ANY bank 


continues to do business 


say to you a comment of this char- 
got that 
and begins to run the branch banking proposition, 
it loses immediately. I do not feel that we the hand 
that If vou want to retain the most magr sperity of 
the people of the United States, you will bank: 
ing and will keep your profits at sending 
ther in to four or five cities of the United States. I thank 
you for your attention. 
CHAIRMAN: Is 
MR. FRAME: 
MR. LATTA: 
say just a few 
CHAIRMAN: 


MR. LATTA: As regards the basis of thought which led to this reso- 
lution. The gentleman who has just spoken is one of the leaders in Ameri- 
can banking, and one for whom we always have the highest respect. 

CHAIRMAN: We are always glad to hear from him. 

MR. LATTA: And in fact, about 99 out of 100 words of what he 
said, we all subscribe to; but, if I may be permitted to say so, they were 
not along the line, it seems to me, that we are talking about. So far as 
I am concerned, I never want to see branch banking in the United States, 
as branch banking is generally understood—-branch banking as conducted 
in European countries or in Canada. All that I ask is that the national 
banker in cities in States where State banks are permitted to have branches 
be able to do business on equal terms with them. 

Now, to bring this down to a little more concrete illustration, the most 
of my banking experience as a young man was in the State of Michigan. 
In Michigan the law is absolutely silent, or was at that time, in regard 
to branch banks. They were not mentioned in any way, shape or man- 
ner. However, they started in to establish branches, but no branch banks 
were started, and none permitted outside of the corporate limits in which 
was located the parent bank. To-day, in the City of Detroit, I don’t know 
how many branch banks there are, but we do know there are a number 
of very large and strong, well conducted, ably managed financial institu- 
tions which have branches running in number from perhaps four or five to 
fifteen or twenty or more. Now, what are those branches? Those branches 
are but an evidence of service for local convenience for the purpose of 
depositing and checking, the general management of which is in the 
down town bank, where constant communication by telephone or mes- 
senger is available, and where, unless the system has changed materially 
since I knew about it, all of the important matters are handled. Now to 
continue that thought for one moment, what did the national banks do 
down there? The result has been that the State banks in the State of 
Michigan, unless I am very much mistaken, far exceed in total resources 
the national banks, and the largest bank in the State of Michigan, and 
one of the largest banks in the Middle West, is the State Bank of the 
City of Detroit. The national banks, in order to get around the thing, 
and have some sort of a show to do business, are acquiring control here 
and there of a savings bank, in order to take advantage of the facilities 
by having that savings bank, which itself can have some branches. 

Now in the State of Minnesota, so far as we are concerned, this 
not affect us one way or the other. There are no branch banks in the 
State of Minnesota. They are only individual banks. But what have we 
got there? We have got a law to permit a State bank to be organized in 
the City of Minneapolis, of over 400,000 population, with $25,000 capital. 
Now, my brother, Mr. Frame, or anyone else, will admit that is not a 
sound bank. Now we have not been able to raise that limit. We cannot 
control that Legislature. We have a hard time always to get any move 
through that Legislature which concerns safe and sound management of 
banks. Would it not be far better in the City of Minneapolis to have the 
privilege, provided the State banks get to the point where they have 
branches, to establish branches out around the city to take care of the 
savings of the people and to handle the requirements of those suburban 
communities that are part of the city? We have to-day over 50 banks 
in the City of Minneapolis, and a large number of them have only $25.000 
capital, and another considerable number fifty. No one is m: re 
than I of seeing conservative, sound, careful management for al]] 
tional banks. And when the Chairman of this Committee 
gentlemen were fixing up this resolution, we thought if vou 
this thing to a point where it was necessary to..have 1 branches to 
enable the national banks to do but make those national banks 
put up $200,000 as additional capital for every branch organized. we were 
on safe lines. I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question ‘ 


MR. GRIFFING (Danbury, Conn.): Connecticut does not permit 
branch banking. Therefore I am not speaking for the interests of national 
banks in Connecticut, but it seems to me this is a pretty serious question 
to be decided for all the national banks by a party of 25, without any 
further discussion than we have had here. ; 
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Association, and they have passed a resolution in favor of branch banking, 
and, showing discretion and good judgment, they withdrew the resolution. 
Mr. Chairman, I move the rejection of the resolution. 
A VOICE: Second the motion. 
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every drug and 
Frame’s arguments about prosperity does not apply or amount to anything, 
if vou will go over this country. I have traveled through Canada, 
ind if it has been killed by the banking system it is a funny looking corpse 
and it is funny if Detroit has been killed by the Michigan banking 
or Los Angeles, or these cities where they have it, because I say 
unusual looking corpses. 

MR. LOWSLEY: (Santa Barbara, Cal): Mr. Chairman, from the people 
| have talked with, me, Californian, and from a na- 
tional bank, it seers to me the branch banking should be confined to the 
corporate limits of the city, and I think a great many of our national 
bankers agree with that point. Now some way we can get this 
into this resolution. Why not have it done exactly as we feel, regardless 
of the laws that have been passed allowing the State banks to cover up 
all this territory? Why not put in an amendment to this resolution, some- 
thing of this kind, that this National Bank Section of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association is opposed to branch banks, except where the branches are 
located within the corporate limits of the city? 

CHAIRMAN: It 

MR. LOWSLEY : 


CHAIRMAN: I am sorry Mr. McDougal, who is Chairman of the State 
Bank Section, is not here. In a meeting of the Administrative Committee, 
held in Chicago the latter part of June, Mr. McKee, the President of our 
Association, called my attention to some correspondence, that is, some one- 
way correspondence. He wrote some letters to Mr. McDougal, to try to 
get him to carry out an agreement that was made previously at the Execu- 
tive Council. which reads: “It is resolved that the Administrative Com- 
mittee recommend to the Executive Council, for recommendation at the 
convention, that national banks in cities of 109,000 or over, have the same 
rights to establish branches in the same city that are possessed by State 
banks.” Well, for some reason Mr. McDougal did not answer this corre- 
spondence, and when I met with him in Chicago I said: “I told Mr. Me- 
Kee that absence from the city had prevented you from answering, but on 
behalf of the national banks, unless we can come to some agreement, I am 
ready to go to the mat with you.’’ He told me his absence from the city 
had prevented it, but that he would agree to this. And at a meeting, 
represented by all the sections, including the State banks, trust depart- 
ments, and all of the Legislative Council, in June, this resolution was 
unanimously, and Mr. McDougal, President of the State banks, 
voted for it. The issue is not all as to branch banks in this country; it is 
more of equalization. Now, when bankers get into trouble on taxation, the 
first thing they are looking for, even before a lawyer, is to get before some 
board of equalization. Now, this resolution is intended to form a board 
of equalization; that is, they do not want to be discriminated against. 
At the meeting of the Administrative Council here in Los Angeles Monday 
night, the minutes were read of this meeting of June, and this same reso- 
lution was re-read and the minutes were adopted unanimously. Mr. Me- 
Dougal was representing the State bankers. It seems, though, in some of 
their deliberations, that this question broke out, with the idea that national] 
banks, if they could be discriminated against, should be. But this ques- 
tion has simply reached a stage where we are fighting for our life. Our 
back is against the wall, and it is our birthright that we have to pre- 
serve. Now when the matter was referred to the Executive Council, it was 
passed there by a large vote, although after politics got to running right, 
and some threatened to leave the fold of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, who were not candidates, men up in line, for the sake of peace and 
harmony, they went off into the realms of the Constitution and said each 
section had its own right to do as it pleased, and therefore the national 
banks could do what they pleased. And there is a motion here before us 

and it is just a question of, do we want to give away our birthright, 
we want them to take it from us’? As far as the branch banks 
mcerned, I think a banker does well to stay in one city, and stay 
permanently. As I told you, the laws in our State are 
drastic against it. But it is a question of discrimination, 
State banks want to take advantage of the national banks. Now, ] 
am told by men of the Mr. Frame—no doubt he can correct me 
if 1 am wrong—at the beginning of this Federal Reserve Commission, when 
a certain Senator was talking about limiting membership in the Federal] 
national banks, the National Bank Section was strong enough 
to stand up and “NO, we Want any extra advantage over the 
other banks; the banks and let them all come in.” 
And that was done. And yet, in the deliberations of the State banks, they 
want some advantage over us, and that is why we are discussing that this 
afternoon. 

MR. FRAME: are speaking about the 
you know the resolution they passed yesterday 7? 

CHAIRMAN: No, sir; I never heard of it. 

MR. FRAME: They unanimously passed a_ resolution against branch 
banking in any form, unequivocally, using even stronger language than 1 
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cussion. 
A VOICE: 

State banks are opposed to branches. 


| was present when it was done, and I had a part in the dis- 
Mr. Chairman, I believe in this State the majority of the 
CHAIRMAN: I should think that was right. 

THE VOICE: It seems to me, as long as that is true, I don’t see why 
that Division could not work with this Division, and we can meet the 
issue right now before it gets started. 

CHAIRMAN: What was the suggestion you made as 
tion? 

MR. LOWSLEY: Mr. Chairman, the suggestion I made was that this be 
confined to the corporate limits of the city. Now the resolution says a 
gone. Now, if that is changed so there will be no question about it, to the 
corporate limits of the city, it may be effective. 

MR. SANDS: It says, ‘‘within a reasonable radius 
fice.’’ 

MR. LOWSLEY: In this city to-day there is a discussion going on, here 
in the City of Los Angeles, between the bankers of California, whether a 
certain bank shall stay north of a certain line, and others stay south. 
They are discussing that to-day. Now, let us confine it to the city limits. 

CHAIRMAN: You would amend, leaving out the wording about 100,000. 
Then they might ask what size city? 

MR. LOWSLEY: That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

CHAIRMAN: That might be vague. 

MR. LOWSLEY: That is »erfectly agreeable to me. 

MR. GEORGE R. RODGERS: I happen to be from Buffalo. I would 
like to know why Mr. McDougal does not practice what he preaches. 
They have at least seven branches on Main Street, in a radius of four miles, 
and cutting into the national banks, with double the deposits. I am 
quite surprised at the attitude he has taken at the convention. 

CHAIRMAN: Will this amendment to the resolution be accepted? 

MR. LOWSLEY: Can’t this be fixed to that extent? I think we 
all agreeable to that. 

MR. SANDS: You want it confined within the city? 

MR. LOWSLEY: The corporate limits of the city in which parent bank 
is located. 

MR. RODGERS: The State will take care of that. 

MR. LOWSLEY: In this State we have a branch 
way from the main office. 

MR. SANDS: That is true, but if the State bank has that permission, 
ought not the national bank to have it? 

MR. LOWSLEY: No, I think we ought to say just what we feel is the 
correct thing, regardless of that. 


to this resolu- 
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bank 400 miles each 


CHAIRMAN: Yes, I believe so. Well, can you gentlemen on the Reso- 
lutions Committee in some way blend that, so we can vote on it? 
MR. SANDS: I will call the gentleman’s attention to this one phrase 


of the resolution, which covers all tiat: ‘‘Such other restrictions and limi- 
tations as may be found expedient after a careful study of the situation by 
the banking committes of Congress.”” That is a sort of omnibus saving 
clause. We are not for any plan presented to Congress, but we want 
them to safeguard it in every possible way. 

MR. NEWCOMER: Mr. President, Mr. Sands’s omnibus clause safe- 
guarding it may be all right for working it out, but it is quite apparent 
in this assembly there are several who are not agreeing to an omnibus 
clause which may be taken one way or the other. I think the point is 
very well made—that we should confine it to the limits of the city in which 
the parent bank is located. 


he 


MR. WAGNER: Mr. Chairman, I object to that. I am in a city of 
over 100,000, in a State which has a —— mean legislature. 

CHAIRMAN: We can’t regulate the legislature. 

MR. WAGNER: We can regulate our own action. I take the position 


this is just merely an entering wedge, and we will] have to fig.it eternally 
if we consent to branch banks. I would offer a resolution of this kind, 
stating bsol ‘ opposed to the principle of branch banking, but 


We ATe apsoiute \ 


in those States where the legislature has foolishly given permission to the 
State banks, then we demand the same right for the national banks, until 
such time as the State legislation is repealed. I put that as an amend- 
ment. 

CHAIRMAN: I think we will have the resolution corrected in a little 
while, where we can all get it. Just give the Chairman an opportunity to 
get that, and we will read it. and see if we cannot blend our minds and 


state Danks Ir 


keep these 
ready, Mr. Chairmar 


om taking away our birthright from us. Are you 


MR. SANDS: Now the resolution is: ‘Resolved, that the National 
Bank Division of the American Bankers’ Association requests the Congress 
of the United States to so amend the National Bank Act as to permit 
national banks to maintain and operate branches within the corporate 
limits of the citv in which the head office of such national bank is lo- 
eated, to be confined, however. to States in which State chartered institu 
tions are authorized to have branches.”’ 

MR. WAGNER: Wouldn’t it be well to say “in cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation or over’? Don’t you want that in there? 

MR. SANDS: J] am afraid that is class legislation. 

MR. WAGNER: That is what the bills are before Congress now? 

MR. SANDS: I do not think we can give one national bank a right 


that we cannot give them all under similar circumstances. It would not be 


constitutional. 

MR. WAGNER: If you are in towns of 190,000, they will stick a big 
branch right beside you and tell you to get out of there, just the same as 
they are doing in Los Angeles. 

CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, in order to get an expression of everybody, 
if you will excuse the informality of it, we will get an informal vote as 
to whether it be safeguarded at 100,000 or just the corporate limits, and 
in that way we can get an expression. 

MR. WAGNER: I made a motion awhile ago that the resolution be 
tabled, and it was seconded, Mr. Chairman. I desire they vote on that. 

CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion that the resolu- 
tion be tabled. Are you ready for the question? 

MR. LOWSLEY: Mr. Chairman- 

MR. NEWCOMER: That is not debatable. A point of order there. 

CHAIRMAN: Those in favor of tabling the resloution, say aye; those 
opposed, no. I suppose, gentlemen, you concede the*‘‘noes’’ have it, unless 





you call for a rising vote. 
Well, let’s call for a rising vote, and lets’ count noses. 


MR. WAGNER: 
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CHAIRMAN : to table the resolution will vote by 
standing. 

(Five delegates arose. ) 

CHAIRMAN: Those opposed to tabling it, vote by standing. 

(Fourteen delegates arose.) 

CHAIRMAN: I suppose that disposes of that point. 

MR. WAGNER: That is conclusive, Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN: Now, we will go back and vote on the original motion; 
of course, when I say the original motion, it has been changed, so I will 
ask him to read it so we will all have it before us. 

MR. SANDS: “Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers’ Association requests the Congress of 
the United States to so amend the National Bank Act as to permit national 
banks to maintain and operate branches within the corporate limits of the 
city in which the head office of such national bank is located, to be con- 
fined, however, to States in which State chartered institutions are author- 
ized to have branches.’’ Those are the changes. 

MR. WAGNER: What does it say there about being opposed to branch 
banks, at the start of it? 

MR. SANDS: ‘That branch banking as practiced in certain foreign coun- 
tries is not for the best interests of all the people of the United States.” 

MR. WAGNER: Why not say branch banks are not for the best inter- 
ests, and leave out the rest of it? I am willing to accept that. 

MR. SANDS: It would be useless to condemn the branch bank sys- 
tem and then ask for the privilege of having it. 

CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution as it has been 
corrected and read by the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee. Are 
you ready for the question? 

(The question on the adoption of the resolution was put by the Chair- 
man, and declared carried.) 


Those who want 


Vote of Thanks. 


MR. SANDS: Gentlemen, there is one other resolution to be presented, 
which I am sure there will be no debate upon. 

CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you, gentlemen, for the patience of those 
who have helped to contribute the necessary data and helped to put the 
matter in shape. . 

MR. SANDS: “Upon the members of the National Bank Division, the 
convention just closing has ereated a distinctly pleasing impression. To 
the bankers and the City of Los Anegeles, and to the California Bankers’ 
Association, the Division tenders its heartfelt thanks for the untiring 
efforts they so generously gave to make possible the gratifying results ob- 
tained. 

“The Division acknowledges with deep appreciation the benefits of the 
masterly addresses it has been the privilege of its members to hear. It 
pays tribute to Dr. James A. Francis for the warmth of the spirit of his 
invocation, and is profoundly grateful for his service. 

“To Hon. D. R. Crissinger, Comptroller of the Currency, the members 
of the Division are indebted for his clear and forceful exposition of the 
principles which should actuate every banker in the United States. His 
able analysis of financial conditions, both at home and abroad, reflects 
the character of thought he has given to this subject. Also his deciaration 
of his conception of the administration of the high office which he holds, 
and the tangible evidences he has given in confirmation of his belief, 
prompt the National Bank Division to commend his administration as 
able and effective, and to pledge its support to him in the continuation of 
a safe and sound policy. 

“To the other speakers, Mr, H. C. Carr, Hon. H. M. Robinson and Dr. 
Tully C. Knoles, all of California, the Division expresses its hearty thanks 
for the pleasing, the helpful and the enlightening messages they brought. 
To them the Division gives the assurance that their services tiiis week to 
the national bankers will ever be a source of happy recollection. 

“The Division as a whole, and its members individually, express their 
regret that the President, Henry H. McKee, is detained at his home on other 


important business matters. Mr. MckKee’s worth to the Division is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge, and the constant and untiring efforts he has 
given to the Association and the Division, and the splendid results his 


cheerful work has produced, are monuments to the constructive, intelligent 


and faithful service he has given.’’ 


CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution as presented. 
If I mav be allowed, I would make this suggestion, that Mr. McKee’s 
ervice to this Division continues to be of value. He is working to-day, 
while we are out here on business and partly a junketing trip—-he is in the 
shadow of the capital, protecting interests, not only of this National Bank 
Section, but the whole Association. While a tribute like this is deserved, 
if it goes in the United States mail it will be too slow. If the Committee 
will see to wiring it to him to-night, it will be more in order. 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded the resolution last presented 


was adopted.) 


Election of Officers. 


Report of the Committee on Nominations. 

MR. HOVEY: Mr. Chairman, I have the pleasure of presenting the fol- 
lowing nominations: For President, Mr. John G. Lonsdale, President of the 
National Bank of Commerce, in St. Louis, Missouri. 

CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I will have to be like the girl that has been 
proposed to—-it is so sudden. I will have to ask some one to take the 
chair. Mr. Sands, will you take the chair? 

(Mr. Sands took the chair.) 

MR. HOVEY: For Vice-President, Waldo Newcomer, President of the 
National Exchange Bank, of Baltimore; for member of the Executive 
Committee, Second Federal Reserve District, Percy J. Johnston, President 
of the Chemica] National Bank, New York; Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, W. C. Wilkinson, President of the Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank, Charlotte; Seventh Federal Reserve District, John Fletcher, Vice- 
President of the Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago; Twelfth Federal] 
Reserve District, C. J. Wall, President of the Capito] National Bank of 
Olympia, Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the report, and ask that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of the Division for the 
gentlemen named. 

(The motion was duly seconded, was put by Mr. Sands, acting as 
Chairman, and unanimously carried.) 
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The Importance of Efficient Bank Supervision and How to Secure It 


By L. I. Tuomas, kxamine!) 


fhivision of 


the State Bank 


Association: 


President and Members of 
the 
I desire to express to you my sincere thanks for the honor 


Wi. 
American Bankers’ 
conferred in the invitation to speak to you as the represen- 
tative of the National Association of Bank Supervisors of 
the United States. It was my pleasure to address that As- 
sociation at Philadelphia in August last, somewhat upon a 
similar line as the present topic, and I shall in a great meas- 
ure follow the points to which attention was directed in that 
address. I feel very thankful Mr. Allen, the Deputy 
Manager, for his kindly warning conveyed in his compli- 
mentary references to myself in his letter to Mr. Sims, the 
Secretary of our Association, in which he suggested that J 
I certainly 


to 


would be very careful and not speak too long. 
appreciate his thoughtfulness and kind consideration for 
you, gentlemen, because I am sure he did not want you to 
be in the same situation as the boy who attended the Hard- 
It was held at a country church and the only 
logs with 


shell meeting. 
holes 
This 


boy sat on one of these puncheon seats while the good old 


seats to be occupied were those made of 


bored in them for the legs and with no backs thereto. 


preacher discoursed for about an hour and thirty minutes 
upon the doctrines of predestination, foreordination, ete. 
At the close of his lengthy sermon this boy was pretty well 
worn out and still the meeting went on. A good old brother 
was Called upon to exhort for a while, and he occupied about 
thirty minutes with this part of the services. At 


of his address another good old brother was called 


the close 
upon 
to lead in prayer and he spent fifteen minutes beseeching 
the Lord for the congregation, while this bov was worn out 
At the close of his prayer the old man 
“Oh, Lord, may 


beyond endurance. 
exclaimed with an air of pious unction: 
we all soon go to the place where congregations ne'er break 
up and sermons never end.” This boy darted out the door, 
and as he passed through he exclaimed, ‘lo hell 
At the close of my address I sincerely hope that none of vou 
bankers will give forth a similar exclamation. 

The importance of efficient supervision of a bank is 
almost a self-evident proposition, but vou will note that I 
placed the emphasis on the word “efficient”? because super- 
vision that is not efficient is worse than none at all, for 
the reason that it leads the bank officials to neglect of duty 
and causes the public to think they have full protection by 
reason of supervision when they have none. The main pur- 
pose of all supervision is to secure obedience to the laws 
enacted for the protection of the public and to prevent bank 
failures or keep banks from closing up. 


for me.” 


of State Banks, State of Louisiana. 

We do not wish them to be in the situation of the Irish- 
inan Who came to this country from old Erin and who had 
never had the privilege of seeing a persimmon. On one 
occasion he was out in a field with Mike and he came upon 
a persimmon tree—it was during the month of September, 
when the fruit was ripening. Pat asked Mike what these 
were and he said they were beautiful red apples, so Pat 
suggested to Mike to climb the tree and shake some down, 
which he did. Pat picked up one that was a beautiful pink 
color but only about half ripe, and after biting into it he ex- 
claimed: “Oh, Mike, come down quick, if you ever want to 
hear me talk any more, because I am closing up.” 

We do not want to see any of our banks close up and for 
that reason the various State Governments, as well as the 
National Government, undertake to supervise the business 
of our banking institutions to prevent just such catastro- 
I «ko not wish to pose as an expert on bank super 
vision, but assure you it affords me a great deal of pleasure 
to outline to you my views concerning this all-important 
work, 


phes, 


Some people who are conducting banks do not want any 
supervision and consider themselves better bankers than the 
Others do not want it because they prefer 
to make investments and loans.of a speculative nature and 
do things that they know the Commissioner would not ap- 
prove because they violate the law and endanger the safety 
of the bank. Supervision is essentially necessary, because, 
if a bank was confined in its operations to its own capital, 
its earnings would be very small indeed. The fact that the 
public at large deposit their funds in our banks is the very 
reason why they are entitled to have a suitable official su- 
pervise the bank and see that the laws which are enacted 
for their protection are duly observed. 

The position of Supervisor is a very difficult one at best, 
and he has many troubles confronting him all the time. 
("nless we can secure the active co-operation of the officers 
and directors of a bank, supervision is especially difficult. 
To secure good results it is essentially necessary that the. 
Supervisor should at all times take the officers and board of 
directors into his full confidence. He should get out a letter 
of encouragement to them occasionally and emphasize the 
responsibility of théir position and the duty they owe to the 
public. sringing this duty home to them cannot be em- 
»phasized too often. If we can secure their earnest co-opera- 
tion the burden will be much lighter, so that I consider that 
to be one of the first essentials in efficient bank supervi- 
SiON, 


(‘ommissioner. 
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During the past two years I think there have been issued 
by my office at least five or six special letters addressed to 
the banks, calling their attention to some of the dangers 
with which they were threatened during the process of re- 
organization covering that period of time. Under the laws 
if our State the directors are required to examine the bank’s 
affairs twice a year and make a full report thereon under 
oath. I have had provided special blanks for them to use 
covering this examination often the Same is 
done only in a perfunctory manner, and at the close of the 
examination the directors knew the 
of the 


because too 
verv 
itself, 

In the next place I consider it very important that the 


little about real 


‘ondition institution 


Bank Commissioner should carefully review each eXamina- 
tion made by his subordinates and address a letter to the 
president of the bank examined, giving a careful review and 
impartial criticism of the condition of the bank. This should 
pe done impartially and without any captiousness, but with 
a spirit of frankness and cordial good-will that will show the 
ifficers that the official only desires to be of help to them 
and not a hindrance. I have made it a rule that if I write 
a letter to the cashier a copy of the same is sent to the 
president of the bank, otherwise the cashier may place it 
in the letter files the 

that communication 
letters, of course, 


and board of directors never 
All 
should be written in the most courteous 
manner, but a firm stand should be taken aguinst any and 


all violations of the banking laws. 


know 


such a has been received. such 


Growling and snarling 
provokes ill-feeling and gets the Commissioner in bad with 
An effort at all times 
should be made to make the officials feel and realize that 
the Commissioner has no other interest at stake except the 
general welfare of the bank and the protection of the public. 

It is expected, of course, that the Commissioner will call 
attention to all things that should be remedied, many of 
which may not entail an actual violation of the law, but at 
the same time will be helpful to the bank. [Tor example, the 
Supervisor might mention the fact that bonds of the offi- 
rials and employees were not sufficient to protect the bank 
considering its volume of business. He might direct atten- 
tion to the large amount of past due paper that 
carried and not properly renewed. 


the banks under his supervision. 


is being 
He might direct the offi- 
cers’ notice to the fact that collateral was not listed on the 
back of the note, and that many notes were being renewed 
by simply accepting a payment of interest and extending 
same, whereas a new note should be taken in every in- 
stance if possible. He might direct the attention of the of- 
ficers to the heavy expense account carried by the bank, as 
well as the interest it is paying on deposits if excessive, 
and likewise refer to the lack of cleanliness and neatness 
of the books of the bank. as well as the bank premises. All 
of these matters will show that the Supervisor is vitally in- 
terested in the institution and knows its condition. 

In truth, the Commissioner should have at Ins fingers’ 
ends the general condition of everv bank in the State that is 
under his supervision, and be ready to counsel and advise 
with its officers just the same as if he were one of them. |} 
know from personal experience that when a banking insti- 
tution is about to fail I sympathize with its officers and 
worry over its condition the same as though the bank was 
inder my own direct control and management. 

Sometimes, of course, it is necessary to rule with an iron 
hand where you find a cashier not disposed to comply with 
the instructions given, but who considers the bank as 
own property and desires to run it as he pleases, 
cashiers have to be notified where to head in. 
few instances of this kind, which are generally caused by 
their inexperience or a swelled head. Of course if 
sary at all times to insist on a strict compliance 
laws made for the protection of the public. The publie is 
represented through the banking department and the offi- 
cers of the banks should co-operate with this department 
and do everything possible to assist them in establishing the 
true condition of their institutions. Hiding things from 
the Supervisor or from the Examiner completely destroys 
confidence when the same is discovered, and likewise causes 


his 
Such 


There are a 


is neces- 
with the 


Lov 


the Examiner to disbelieve any statement that 
made to him by the officers or employees. 

The Supervisor should insist on the reserve required by 
law being well maintained and that the laws be not violated 
in regard to excessive loans, paying out dividends when 
there is much past due paper and other matters of a like 
character that vitally affect the welfare of the bank. ‘The 
Supervisor must be insistent on his instructions being coin- 
plied with, but at the same time he should be reasonable in 
his requirenients. 


night be 


I agree with the Supervisor from Missouri that the “one 
man bank” system must go and that officers and directors 
must direct. The very fact that this has not been done has 
led to most of the bank failures of which I have any knowl- 
edge because I believe that many of the shortages that have 
taken place in banks under my supervision have resulted on 
account of a lack of attention being given to the bank by 
the other officials and directors. A supervisor should insist 
that the directors meet regularly as provided in the by-laws. 
and that they pass upon and approve all loans of any im- 
portance, and that when they make their semi-annual ex 
alination themselves it should be done without previous 
notice to the officers or employees, at which time all the 
loans and collateral therefor, as well as all investments, 
should be carefully examined, both as to correctness of 
amount as well as to value. The said directors should like 
wise have their individual accounts of any size duly veri- 
fied, and especially is this applicable to the small country 
bank. 

in order to promote efficiency in supervision the Bank 
(‘ommissioner should likewise visit the banks under his st- 
pervision in person occasionally and not content himself 
with sitting in his office and reviewing examinations and 
criticising by correspondence. A personal visit by the com- 
missioner will show him the general management of the 
bank and the amount of personality there is in its adminis- 
tration. He can likewise look over the books and form a 
better idea as to their neatness, efficiency and correctness, 
and will thereby be in a better position to judge of the 
stability of the institution. ‘Such a visit would likewise 
chable the commissioner to become personally acquainted 
with the officers and employees and make them feel that he 
is their friend and only desires their success. 

The position of Commissioner of Banks is not a political 
Sinecure in any sense, but it is an office that requires inde- 
fatigable labor, constant attention, delicate tact and sound 
business judgment. Applying these qualities and staving on 
the job all the time will bring good results and when the 
banks realize that a man is that kind of a commissioner or 
supervisor they will respect his views more and will them- 
selves try to conform thereto as they should. 

ln order to secure efficient supervision every commission 
er has at his service a corps of examiners, and the actual 
eXaliination of a bank is the most important work in hold 
ing the bank up to the high standard which it is desired 
that it should hold in the opinion of the public. I have 
had the honor of serving as an actual examiner of State 
banks for some years, whereas at present I am discharging 
the functions of commissioner and supervisor, having sev 
eral eXaminers on the road. 

The public at large have an idea that the bank examiner 
is a detective sent out by the Government to catch the 
crooks and employees in banks who are guilty of wrong. 
doing. This is a mistaken conception of the duties of a 
It is true that incidentally the examiner 
checks the books as carefully as possible and occasionally 
locates shortages and embezzlements. However, the cashier 
that 1s criminal enough to steal the money of the people 
entrusted to his care has no hesitancy in falsifying his 
books, concealing the records and committing perjury as to 
the correctness of his bank statement. 
inanifested on more than one occasion. 

If a cashier receives deposits and issues time certificates 
therefor from a pad that-is not in use at all by the bank, 
or if he receives deposits on checking accounts and steals 
the leaves out of his individual ledger showing such deposits 


bank examiner. 


This I have seen 
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in order to make his individual ledger balance with his gen- 
eral ledger or control account, it is impossible for the ex- 
aminer to locate or find the same. Also, if he receives pay- 
ments on notes that are due to the bank and does not credit 
them on the note or anywhere on the books, it is impossible 
for such shortages to be located unless the bank happens to 
be placed in the hands of a receiver, in which event all of 
the shortages will be readily disclosed. 

The supervisor of a banking department seldom has the 
time himself to personally visit and examine the banks un- 
der his control and is therefore compelled to rely on the in- 
vestigation of his examiners. The first requisite to effi- 
ciency in the examination of a bank, and which is a neces- 
sary corollary to efficient supervision, is to get a good ex- 
aminer. This is not always an easy undertaking. Many 
good men possess qualtities of an examiner from a clerical 
standpoint, but are possessed of poor judgment in the mat- 
ter of credits and the exercise of what we commonly call 
“horse sense.” Of course it is essentially necessary that he 
should be thoroughly moral and reliable and be selected 
without reference to politics. When I became Commission- 
er I did not change a single examiner in the department 
that was employed by my predecessor, because I recognized 
them as competent and efficient, and did not believe it to 
be good policy for the service to make any such changes. 
Competency and stability of character are essential pre- 
requisites of the good examiner. 

The Examiner of State Banks is not an auditor, because 
within the limited time at his disposal it is impossible that 
he can do the thorough work required by an audit. The 
examiner cannot verify the individual accounts except to 
take off a trail balance of the individual ledger and see that 
the same conforms to the control account, while at the same 
time he looks carefully at each account to see that no false 
balances have been extended thereon. One of my examiners, 
after having had the individual ledger falsified on him, 
stated that when he goes into a bank these days he calls 
for the individual ledger and then seals up all the notes 
and securities and proceeds to count the cash. I might say 
parenthetically that no exammer should permit the individ- 
ual ledger to be posted in any way whatsoever after he goes 
into the bank for his examination, because if things are not 
right in that bank the individual ledger will be doped or the 
The 


complete work of verification of the individual ledger can 


leaves pulled before he can take off his trial balance. 


be better accomplished by the board of directors when they 
make their semi-annual examination. At one time I had an 
idea of calling in passbooks or having statements sent out 
to the but I decided 
that with a country bank such a course of procedure might 
have an injurious effect and the customers become fright- 
ened 
doned. 

My judgment is that a compulsory vacation of two weeks 
for the employees of small country banks will have a good 
effect in minimizing embezzlements. If the bank will take 
a good-sized Fidelity Bond and then let the employee know 
that he is going to be required to take a vacation without 
previous notice, and during which time he will not be per- 
mitted to come into the bank or handle its business, it will 
certainly minimize the losses caused by the embezzlement 
of bank funds. 

Of course, when an examination is made it would be 
totally inefficient unless there was an actual count of the 
cash on hand, a reconcilement of the correspondent accounts, 
including the transit department, a verification of all ledg- 
ers, certificates of deposit, cashier’s checks, loans and dis- 
counts with the collateral therefor, together with the stocks, 
bonds and other investments. I require the examiners to 
list all past due notes that are over thirty days past due, 
together with the collateral therefor, as well as to make a 
complete list of all overdrafts that have been running for 
more than thirty days, giving the date of the last entry on 
such accounts and a notation as to whether the overdrafts 
were chronic or incidental. I then require them to take all 
such matters up with the head officials of the bank and to 


individual customers for verification. 


as to the real condition, so that the idea was aban- 
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make a full and complete report to the banking department 
concerning all such delinquent loans and overdrafts. It is 
absolutely necessary to verify all assets and liabilities, and 
many of them should be re-checked and reconciled in the 
head office of the Commissioner, and especially is this true 
as to bills payable and collateral therefor as well as redis- 
counts and collection and transit letters. 

In the examination of the Transit Department of the 
large city banks I have adopted the rule of taking off a com- 
plete detailed list of all such items and delivering the same 
to one of the officers of the bank other than the employee 
who has charge of the Transit Department. We then keep 
a copy of this transit account, and the officer with whom 
the list is left is required to notify our office daily of all 
collections on these outstanding items until they are entirely 
eliminated by the department. These larger banks handle 
millions of dollars of this class of business, and a large 
part of it is composed of B/L drafts covering agricultural 
products and other commodities being shipped to foreign 
ports, so that it is essentially necessary to have these items 
duly verified. If this class of items has been outstanding 
for a long time we send tracer letters to the foreign bank 
holding the same and ask for a special report thereon, be- 
cause through this channel thousands of dollars have been 
lost to our banks who engage in the exportation of products 
to foreign ports through moratoriums, depreciation in value 
of the product and from other causes. 

We all recognize the fact that the loans and investments 
of every bank constitute its very heart and vitals, and it is 
essentially necessary that they should be checked thoroughly 
and aS a general proposition it is a good idea to get one or 
two directors to go over all these items with the examiner 
and to verify their correctness and value. I know of one 
bank in Mississippi that had many thousands of dollars of 
forged notes placed in the portfolio by the cashier to cover 
up a shortage and these notes had even been rediscounted at 
the Federal Reserve bank. 

The examiner should not spend too much time on small 
technical items in the bank, but give his attention to the 
important and weighty matters that affect its solvency and 
He should be he 
bank that it is solvent, its capital unimpaired and that it is 


Stability. well assured when leaves the 


a safe place in which the public can deposit their money. 
Whenever there are any bonds borrowed he should require 


proof of the authority to use such bonds, because they are 


frequently only left for safe-keeping, and yet some banks 
will borrow money on them. 
The authority of the officials to borrow money for the 


bank should be investigated through the minute book so as 


always within the limit pre- 
If the 


then a 


to see that these officials are 


scribed by law and by the board of directors. officers 


of their firms have borrowed any monev elose jn- 
that 


properly approved by the board of directors and that 


the same has been 
the 


vestigation should be made to see 
limit fixed has not been exceeded. 

The examiner as well as the supervisor should be cour- 
teous at all times; at the same time he should not hesitate 
to require the production of any and all records that he finds 
necessary to make his investigation thorough and complete. 
In reviewing examinations he should write to the commis- 
sioner fully his views without indulging in carping criticism, 
but should give a frank and open statement of the conditions 
as he finds them, so that the commissioner can send to the 
bank a copy of this report and will himself be in a better 
position to judge of the remedy necessary to be applied. 
Bank examiners should always be upon a salary basis full 
and adequate so that they do not have to rely upon the fees 
collected, which causes them to be inclined to rush their 
work for fear that their pay may be shortened. 

In the foregoing I have undertaken to give you some of 
the methods by which efficiency in bank supervision can be 
secured, and I feel that it is unnecessary to say more con- 
cerning the importance of this work in its relation to the 
general welfare of the public at large and to the banks 
which are under the direct supervision of the commis- 
sioner. 











I certainly thank you for the privilege and opportunity of 
having made this address upon of these important 
matters affecting the welfare of these great banking institu- 
tions that act as storehouses for the wealth of the public. 


sole 


STATE BANK DIVISION. 


lol 


To them we are responsible for our national greatness, our 
financial stability and our importance among the nations of 
the earth. May this supervision continue to keep them safe 
and sound. 


Country Banks and Farm Finance 


By Guy Huston, President of the First Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago and Huston Banking Co., Blandinsville, 
Illinois. 


The subject of farm finance is a very broad one and has 
many ramifications and it would be impossible to cover the 


subject in one speech or, anything less than a series of 
lectures or articles. The problem of financing farm prod- 


ucts after they have left the farmers’ hands is one that has 
been given much attention during the past few vears and is 
a subject worthy of the deepest consideration by the bank- 
ers of America, and while it will have a great effect upon 
the conditions of the small rural community, yet that is a 
problem to be handled by the city banks and is not within 
the realm of country banking, for their interest ends when 
grain or livestock is loaded on the cars and draft drawn for 
proceeds. 

The Farmers’ State Bank on Main Street. 
Go with me to a typical small town bank. It makes no 
difference if you have in mind a village in New York State, 
Olio, the states 
there banks having a Capital of 
$50.000 or less and deposits of $300,000 or less and located 
in Villages of 2,000 population or 


lowa. Texas or Califoruia. In L nited 


are 15,000 incorporated 


less. Their problems aie 
all the same and anything that gives re 


relief to all, but 


lief to one will give 
in drawing this picture I will have in mind 
the typical small town bank of the corn belt, as it is with 


the corn belt banker and their business that I am most 
familiar. 

Picture the one-story brick building on a corner of Main 
Street. The building and fixtures and entire equipment 


probably represents an investment of less than $5,000. The 


street is unpaved and the village has no water or sewer 


system. The elin-shaded streets are lined with the comfort- 


able homes of retired farmers. ‘The 


$30,000 and its deposits, say 


capital of the bank is 
‘The of the 
; | 


and leading the 


SZO0_ O00. 
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bank is owned by the banker farmers of 


comunity. 75% of the stock of all the lowa banks is 


owned by farmers. 


Banker Brown is the leading citizen of the community. 


He is in daily contact with every member of his commun- 
itv. From his Savings Department he sends greetings and 
a pass book upon the arrival of every new member of the 


family of his clients and he is consulted as to the drawing 


his 


STAVE, HHe is a 


aduilnist ration of 
the 


of wills and {hus serving 


t « - 4 
CSLALCS, 


clients literally from 


| , 
cradie fo tne 


thought and character through his interest in 


the 
community. 


His bank 


moulder of 


7 


churches, schools and the co-operative societies of his 


Hie vives of his time and efforts without stint. 


is the financial home of the neighborhood and is 

He 
well, 
but he can only do that if he can fully finance it in all its 
activities. 


considered as public an institution as the post office. 


is conscientiously striving to serve his community 
An inadequately financed community is always 
a poor one. 

Loans Limited to $3.000. 

His maximum legal loan is only $3,000, and yet the State 
authorities. recognizing that there are legitimate borrow- 
ers in that community whose seasonable needs are in no 
wise met by the maximum authorized loan of the bank, 
have laid down rules under which he can greatly exceed 
that. 

The 

There are no than enough surplus funds in the 
community if they are all on deposit in the bank to finance 
the legitimate seasonable needs of the farmers. This 
banker loans the farm hand who has saved a few hundred 


dollars the money to buy his first farm equipment, he pre- 


Farmer as a Borrower. 


more 


vails upon some land owner to rent the man a piece of 
land. ‘This banker carries him through the crop season, 
and if the farm is a real economic unit it will take at least 
$5,000 or $6,000, and if the young tenant is a good man- 
aver, uses his head as well as his arms, he will in an aver- 
age period of five years be able to pay off his bank loans 
and own his livestock and implements clear of debt. He 
has learned to work for himself and how to make and save 
money, and when it comes to living economically and sav- 
ing money he is only equaled by the country parson. Within 
another period of five to ten years this tenant farmer will 
have accumulated surplus funds and wants to buy a farm, 
and it is economically right that he should be able to buy 
a farm, paying down on same the savings and profits of his 
years of labor, but he must be able to borrow the balance on 
terms he can meet. 

The big farmer and feeder is a heavy borrower, and it 
is absolutely essential to the success of the bank that it 
have his business. 

Economic Unit of Land. 


In the corn belt an economic 


unit of land, with the im- 
plements, necessary tools and livestock for profitable op- 


eration is worth at least $50,000. Indeed, the average 
value of all the farms for the two States of Illinois and 
lowa is $57,000 and when we eliminate the very small 


farms and land that is low in value and productivity, the 
>00,000. Now, it is a 
more or less precarious undertaking for a bank to attempt 


average investment is in excess of 
to finance several hundred such units in each of which the 
iivestment is the capital stock of the bank. 
and yet three-fourths in number of the State banks of the 
l‘nited States and almost one-third of the national banks 
are operating under these conditions. 


larger than 


Federal Reserve Banks. 


If this farmer was banking with a bank of $500,000 
capital, then his note for $50,000, which is perfectly good, 
would be readily re-discounted by the Federal Reserve bank, 
and yet since he is bank of only $30,000 
Capital, the cannot the note should his 
aggregate loans amount to $3,500, for the Federal Reserve 
Will not accept 
the 
Limiting loans to an 


banking with a 
bank re-discount 


bank for re-discount notes 


10% 


the bor- 


of its capital. 


where 


rower owes bank more than 


individual to a percentage of the 


bank’s capital is, of COUrSe, sood sound finance, and yet 


to the country banker it is strange that the Federal Reserve 
bank would this for 


larger bank when it will not accept it from him. 


accept mans note re-discount from a 
Certainly 
there must be rules laid down under proper guarantee giv- 
ing this much-needed relief to the rural bank if the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is to be of any real help to these small 
banks, 

This hanks have 
not come into the System, and it also explains why in a 


ruling is the reason more small State 
period of the greatest stringency ever known in the rural 


districts, the Federal Reserve System. with its six billion 
of assets, held less than 4% of its assets in agricultural and 
livestock paper. Now, it is said that 54% of the total de- 
posits of the country originate in these small rural banks. 
On that basis they should be entitled to at least one-half the 
loanable funds of the Federal or three 
billion instead of the 230 million of livestock and agricul- 
tural paper held by Federal Keserve banks on July 31, 1921, 
and, based on proportionate part of wealth of the Nation, 


they would be entitled to over two billion of credit. 


teserve System, 
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/ Pgiei sie? f Poralrion, 
Finance Act. a 


War 


banks, has wonderful possibilitie 


The rece alendment to the wurThnor 


Zing ioans to countrs 


fgod in it. and have faith in the directors appointed 


I 


nid understand the needs of fhe spall tow] 


eountr: and not lay down such rule render 


this promised aid unavailable to him, 


done in the Federal Reserve System. 


lnnual Nale Gl aris. 
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Phe pe riod of ownership of land averages about twenty 


five years, so that there is an annual turnover of about 4% 


of the farms that must be financed. as well as 


mortgages Banker Brown. of course. is unable to finance 


the purchase of lands. As I have said before, the loanable 
funds of the community are no 
the 


those just 


more than sufficient to take 


care of senxsonable needs of his clients and to carry 


starting in business who need credit the Vear 


round, and “an depletion of the banks resources by tving 


them up in real estate loans, lessens by just that much the 


bankers ability to serve his community. 


VWust Have Strong Financial Connections. 


It is absolutely necessary that Banker Brown be able to 
obtain mortgage money for the farmer from outside sources, 
Ife has there all 
Ife is the best judge of credit and character, knows 
the the 


of each of his clients. Ile community and yet 


Iie knows his own community. 
life. 
the family 


lived his 


history, weaknesses and shortcomings 


is building a 
his inability to find a market 


for even one farm loan may 


prevent his financing a dozen worthy young men, or force 


him to deny credit to fifty worthy borrowers. He has no 
acquaintanceship, no direct connection with outside capital. 
and he can only send his clients to the mortgage lender at 


the county seat. 


Karm Mortgage Business tnregulated. 


Now, the farm mortgage business has never been a regu 
Until 1916 the United States was the only civi- 
lized country on earth that 
Usury laws of the various State could be 


lated one. 


did not have a rural credit law. 


easily evaded by 
mortgage lenders through commissions, abstracting and 
other charges, and you will agree with me that the local 
not of the 


there 


mortgage lenders are highest type of business 


honorable 
the 
but the percentage of farm mortgages that they handle d! 


men, although, of course, are nanny men 


and strong financial institutions engaged in business, 
rect is small as compared with the total. As a matter of fact, 
Inanv farm mortgages pass through from two to six hands 
Rach of must 


have his commission and fee. and the local agent who deals 


before they reach the investor. these men 
direct with the farmer bases his commissions and fees, not 
upon the money market, but only upon the necessities of the 
borrower. 

Abuses in Mortgage Business. 


It is Inevitable that in an unregulated business such as 


this many abuses would grow up. By a svstem of over- 
lapping mortgages it 
so tie up farms that renewals and payments can be han- 
dled only through him, and often the initial series of mort- 
gages will be made on a very fair rate of interest and com- 


mission, for he well knows that when those mortgages be- 


is possible for a mortgage lender to 


gin to mature the borrower will be entirely at his merey. 
Very often these men are not financially responsible, yet 
the mortgages are drawn in such form that the borrower 
must pay hundreds of dollars to him in principal and in- 
terest, accepting, of course, only the receipt of the mortgage 
dealer. If a local lender can get a hundred farms tied up 
in that way he has an assured income for the rest of his 
life. You and I know of many other tricks of the trade. 
as good or better than those mentioned, but we don’t dis- 
cuss them even among ourselves. 
Old-Style Mortgage Unsatisfactory. 

The old style of farm mortgage was unsatisfactory both 
to the borrower and the lender. The farmer was compelled 
to sign an obligation he knew he could not meet at matur- 
ity and whose conditions did not suit his needs. 


renewals of 


CONVENTION, 


The mortgag were not often in 


such units a uited the investor. 


The peculiar conditions 


farmers bus. ness requires that he be permitted CO 


pal on interest paving dates, so 


race had no assurance thal 
interest 


4 1 4 , —_—, 
Past the Next pavile 
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‘pted rule of appraisals, the 


the 


inves 


appraising property, which 
no knowledge 


but 


several hundred miles distant. and 


bility and solvency of the borrower, must de 


relv upon the integrity of the mortgage banker 


through whom he bought the 


mortgzga Ze, 


Recent failures of some of the most prominent farm 


mortgage dealers in the country brings again to our 


the fact-that the failure of one of these Companies or indi- 
that 


vears there has been gross fraud practiced on the 


Viduals almost invariably discloses over a period of 
investing 
public and on the borrowing farmers, resulting in enormous 
losses, to the detriment of legitimate mortgage dealers. 
With all these disadvantages, although based on the most 
the the 
could not occupy the place to which it was entitled In 


the 


stable and best security in world, far mortgace 


The 


financial markets of world. 


Farm Mortgage Not a Sign of Poverty. 


farm 
part of 


The mortgage is no 
the the 


an aggressive. 


longer a sign of 


rather it 


poverts Ol} 


horrower, but points him out as 


enterprising, ambitious individual who, by 
his labor and thrift, has accumulated a sum of monev which 
land to 
the 


the 


he uSeS aS a margin in 


the 


feeding 


the purchase of 
He is 
building 


fuarantee 


repayment of his obligation. who is 


the 


man 


world and rural COM 


hit. Ties, 
Probably 5° of the loans made by Banker Brown are 

made to this type of individual and all he has for security 

is the personal property 


hoth he 


and the equity of the borrower in 


his land. and and the farmer have hanging over 
them the dread of maturity of these mortgage loans. for if 
the the 
mortgage at maturity. the farmer is faced with threatened 
foreclosure, the 
through the farmer's equity being wiped out. 
that 
strong, legitimate mortgage companies, where there is small 
but that 
vet there it will 
S00,000 farm to 


loan. 


mortvage dealer is unable or unwilling to renew 


and bank with a_ possibilitv of a loss 


Of course, there are conmunities are served bv 


danger the loan can be renewed on fair tems, and 


often take a 
the 


while conditions are often 


full vears earnings on a 
eomnission on a &20.000 


the 


pay renewal 


very bad in more re- 


mote communities, 

If the farmer is unable to renew his loan, or is required 
to pay excessive commissions, he will turn to his neighbors 
and friends and borrow from them, and the money is with 
drawn from the bank. Thus one loan will sometimes cause 
a Withdrawal of one-tenth of the bank’s entire deposits, and, 
five to 


To such an extent is 


in many communitics, the mortgage loans will run 
ten times the total assets of the bank. 
borrowing between neighbors carried on in some communi- 
ties that the last place a good, solvent borrower goes to get 
money is to the local bank. The bankers in these communi- 
ties are only hangers-on on the fringe of financial life and 


neither the banks nor the communities prosper. 
Bankers Lose Half Their Deposits. 
During the past two vears practically all of the countrys 
banks suffered of funds 
could 


have sreatly from withdrawals 


loaned to farmers to pay maturing mortgages that 


not be renewed. Many banks have had their time deposits 
reduced one-half in‘ the past six months. These banks were 
already well loaned up and hundreds of them have been 
placed in a precarious condition, and had it not been that 
creat leniency was shown by State auditors and national 
bank examiners, and the wonderful service given by city 
correspondents, many of them would have been forced to 
close their doors, although every loan they had in their 
note-case Was absolutely good. 

And this still prevails and is growing 
acute daily, and the moving of one crop or half a dozen crops 


condition more 
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will not correct the situation: only farm mortgage mone\ 


in large supply can give any permanent relief. 


To cite an actual occurrence: 


Recently a banker called 
me by phone and asked me to negotiate a $50.000 loan for 
him Immediately, Ile 
had 
that 

although 


stated that a quarter of land in his 
community 
S44.000 : 


been purchased by two of his clients for 


they have been unable to obtain a mortgage 
loan. they had SOO acres of land worth $200,000, 


Clear of incuimbrance, and had borrowed the money of their 


friends and relatives. all of which had come out of his 
bank. His was a good bank with a good record and I was 


able to get the money, and urged him to collect immediately 


enough to make a substantial payment on same. He asked 


each of his heaviest borrowers to pay him $1,000, which they 


did, but raised the money by selling immature farm stock to 


neighbors and borrowing from friends. which meant only 
a Shifting of credit in the bank and did not bring in any 


outside money. He said that was the fourth time that that 
happened to him this vear, and had reduced his deposits by 
one-half, rendering him not only unable to finance the sea- 
sonable needs of his community but had forced him to re- 
fuse He 


$100,000 to his city correspondents and the only 


Inanyv worthy borrowers credit. than 


owes more 
possible 
relief is through farm mortgage money in large supply. 
We have a list 
tell, but 


of more than two hundreds bankers that 


with slight variations, this same story. 


Not Interested in 


C'OMLIMISSIONS. 


Not one in ten such bankers is interested in the comuinis- 


sion he can get on a real estate loan. He realizes that it 1s 


essential to the prosperity of his bank and his community 


that the farm mortgage loans be placed outside the com- 


munity and if he can re-finance with outside money a dozen 
real estate loans a vear he will soon be able to double the 
deposits of his bank, rendering him able to give real service 


to his community. He will gladly negotiate amortization 


loans for his farmers without compensation, for by doing so 


he will change the borrower from a debt-ridden individual 


having obligations he knows he cannot meet at maturity, 


who over-crops his farm and denies his family the thousand 


little things that make life worth living and make farm 
life bearable, into a thrifty, scientifically financed, self- 
respecting citizen who will build up his farm, raise good 


stock, rotate his crops, build a comfortable farm home with 
all modern conveniences, buy a Ford, give his sons a course 
in the State Agricultural School and his daughters a course 
in domestic science, so that the next generation will be bet- 
ter prepared to carry on the work and make 


happier and 


more contented farm homes than have been the present and 
former generations. A farmer so financed will carry a good 
bank balance, meet his local bills promptly, be a good credit 
for the bank for loans, and 


the banker will have retained in his bank deposits which 


risk his short-time sSseasonable 


lav be used for the ordinary business of the community. 


i Code of Lthies. 


The old-style short-term farm mortgage as an instrument 
of credit has passed and something must take its place. It 
Was necessary that a code of ethics be brought to the farm 
loan business. The business must be put on a high plane 
in order that the investing public in every State of the Union 
could purchase the securities without question and in order 
that they could be marketed to citizens of every State if 
was necessary that the whole system be under Federal su- 
pervision. State supervision is not and cannot be sufficient. 
It was necessary that institutions be organized with large 
capital and under such contrel and regulation that their 
securities could never be questioned, that the value of every 
farm on which they loan be certified by the Federal Govy- 
ernment, and in order that no one may profit unduly, that 
the institutions forego the ordinary profits of farm mort- 
yage banking and submit to rules and regulations laid down 


limiting the profit to a nominal amount. 


Farm Loan Act Not a Political Acaident. 


It was not an accident that the platforms of the Republi- 
can. Progressive and Democratic parties of 1912 each de 


elared for the creation of a svstem of finance to meet the 


BANK 


DIVISION. 


peculiar needs of 
that 


agriculture, and it Was not an accident 


each of these platforms declared for the creation of 
corporations to carry on the business of this new system of 
financing. A Republican President was sitting in the White 
House and the Republicans had a majority of both houses 
when the agitation for a rural 
was finally and definitely launched. It 
that 


States Commission on 


of Congress credit system 


was a Republican 
passed the law creating the United 
rural credits. It Republican 
(‘ongress that made appropriations to defray the expenses 
of a study by this 


Congress finally 


was a 
COolMmMmiIssion and it 


was a Republican 


President who signed the bill. But in the whirligig of time 
that a Democratic Vresident 
Sat in the White House when the bill was finally presented 
for the President's signature. 


and politics it so happened 


It had passed the House with 
oll voting ave and 12 voting no, and it passed the Senate 
unanimously. And this was not a war bill—it had received 
mature deliberation during normal times of peace. And it 
is doubtful if a law has been put on the books for many 
that has had 


devoted to the 


vears the study and deliberation 


Federal Farm Loan Act. 


that was 


Federal Land Banks. 
The 
tion of 


Federal 
l‘ederal 


farm Loan Act provided for the organiza- 
Land Of them I do need to 
Their merits and the good they have done are too 
the framers of 
the Act knew that thousands of farmers were individualists 
and would be unwilling or 
with 


sanks. not 
speak, 


well known to need discussion by me, but 


unable to join an Association 


and join their neighbors in borrowing 


money, 
Joint Stock Land Banks. 


This law also provided for the organization of Joint Stock 
Land Banks. Banker Brown 
He immediately took ap the matter 
With other country bankers located in borrowing commun- 
Stock Land Bank, associating 
With them men experienced in the farm loan business and 
men interested in the welfare of agriculture. 
Joint Stock 


This was the opportunit) 
had been looking for. 
ities and organized a Joint 


Through this 
Land Bank they were able to make their farm 
mortgages on the amortization plan, permanently financing 
their clients, converted them into a bond issued under Govy- 
erniment supervision running for a period of years that was 
the 


the investor. 


Inarketable in money centres on terms and denomina- 


tions to sult 

There are no profits in the ordinary sense of the term 
There is a certain fixed fee between the borrower and in- 
vestor that can be taken by the bank for taxes, operating 
expense and profit, and the fee cannot exceed 1% 
at what 


. ho matter 
rate of interest the loan is made. 
They permitted the borrower to submit to the 


bank, purchase his proportionate part of the stock, then 


his loan 


the bank made the loan, endorsed and guaranteed same, de- 
posited representative of the United States 
‘Treasury, together with certificate value of the farm bv a 
lederal appraiser and certificate of title by a Federal title 
eXaminer and received, when all conditions were complied 
with, a bond printed by the United States Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving, countersigned by a representative of the 
lnited States Treasury, which they sold. 


y 
a 


Same with a 


Ratio of Capital. 

Say the loan is for $16,000 and they made inany loans 
of that amount, then it takes $1,000 of capital and $15,000 
of bonds to carry the loan, and if the borrower himself fur- 
nishes the capital then all net profits from the transaction 
are returned to him. And every borrower of this bank is 
urged to take his proportionate part of the stock, but often 
he is unwilling or unable to do so, preferring to use the 
money in his own business, in which case his neighbor or 
his banker is urged to take the stock. 


It is not permitted that a cent of promotion expense be 


used in the organization or operation of these banks. It is 
not permitted that the farmer pay a commiss.on or a fee 


to the bank. 


Now. the name, Joint Stock Land Bank, was unhapppily 


chosen. It does not bring to the mind of the American pumice 


the character of theseinstitutionsSand eventheir enemies who 
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have spent years and large amounts of money in trying to 
put these banks out of business cannot now correctly re- 
peat the name, and yet it is easily explained. Joint Stock 
is the old where the inter- 
ests of the several owners are represented by the issuance 


Icenglish term for an institution 


of shares of stock. ; 
Giving the kKarmer a Chance. 


the Federal Government has in various 


Ways encouraged business and commerce. 


For sixty year: 
There have been 
tariffs for the nianufacturers. There have been land grants 
and subsidies for the railroads. They have even been given 
the right of eminent domain, and our cities have been built 
by elnploying a certain form of special privileges 
| 


the issu- 


ng of tax-exempt bonds. 

It has paid to 
of this 
and 


the do- 


I do not complain of this public policy. 
do these things. It was necessary, and 
policy the United States 
wealthiest industrial 


asa result 
the 


the world. 


has become greatest 


nation in sut in 


ing of these great things we have neglected agriculture. 
Indeed, some of these things have been done at the expense 
of the farms of America. 

I can see no reason for discontinuing this general policy 
of encouraging business by which our country has grown so 
great. 


to depart from this policy of encouraging general business 


I have not detected in current events any tendency 


enterprises, and I am convinced that the present condition 
of agriculture and its relation to the general welfare war- 
rants that the same general policy of encouragement shall 
apply to agriculture, that broad and generous policy of en- 
couragement that for other industries 
and other enterprises. 

I do think it 
not think it in the 
away from agriculture the little encouragement it has been 
And 
the 


has done so much 


do 


take 


not is good business for the nation, I 


interest of the general welfare to 
given in the provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act. 
agriculture is asking so littie in comparison to. what 
other industries have received. 

Only recently we 
increase in freight 
33 1-3% in order that the railroads could pay their owners 
5, to 6% on 


The farmer is not asking that he be guaranteed fair wages 


approved for the railroads an average 
and passenger rates of approximately 
their investment above costs of operation. 
and 5% to 6% on his investment. He only asks that he be 
able to obtain long-time credit on just and equitable terms. 
And the farmer is warranted in demanding that his repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall defend the Federal Farm Loan 
Act tax exemption with all the logic and all the vigor with 
which they have defended the special privileges which have 
been 
mining. 


extended to manufacturers, to transportation and to 


axempt from Taxation. 


With all the limitations and restrictions placed upon 


these banks it would have been impossible to induce men 


BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


vest their money in them and it would have been im- 
possible to have sold the securities in the volume necessary 
the Federal Govern- 
them out of 


to ll 
tax control was vested in 
Otherwise, any State 
It is a fundamental condition of an Association 
that neither the Central nor the 
tax instrnmentalities of the other. Of course, 
of the Federal Government and each 
that there nothing tax 
exempt, then it would not be necessary or possible to ex- 


iniless the 


ment. could legislate 
business. 
of States Governinent 


State may 
if the Constitution 
amended so should be 


State was 


empt these securities from taxation. But it was a condition 
and not a theory that confronted the framers of this Act. 

In most States ten or more citizens may band together 
and organize a municipality and issue bonds on which the 
l‘ederal Government cannot levy a tax, neither can the mu- 
nicipalities or the State levy a tax on any instrumentality 
of the Government of the United States. 

I have been active in the support of organizations look- 
elimination of all but upon 
mature study of the subject do not believe it will ever be 
My interest in the subject did not begin and 
demand that those who 


You cannot blame 


ing to tax-exempt securities, 
about. 
the 
me come with clean hands. 


brought 


end with farmers’ banks. I 


work with 
me for questioning the sincerity of the mortgage dealer, the 
man who lives by assisting his clients in criminal evasion 
of taxes, who began spending money and fighting tax ex- 
emption when he felt the competition of the farmers’ and 
country bankers’ mutual land banks. 

And when we do away with tax exemption I want every 
piece of property, tangible or intangible, to submit to taxes. 
The State tax laws must be so strengthened that the asses 
sors may walk into your and my commercial banks and levy 
an assessment on every account. It must be made impossi- 
the 


bearer, sell them to a resident of his own city and laugh 


ble for mortgage dealer to take notes payable to the 


at the taX ASSeSSOrS. 

Qn the same day that the last general offering of 15 mil- 
lion joint stock bonds was made to the public, the City of 
New York offered 60 million of bonds for wharf and dockage 
The New York 


not a bond 


purposes, bonds were immediately over- 
offered to the public 


through the néwspaper advertisements or usual channels of 


subscribed. Single was 
against it. 
hundreds of 


and not a voice was raised 
of dollars of 
meetings and 


the injustice of the join stock banks 


marketing bonds, 
ut 


speakers at 


millions newspaper space, 


bankers’ elsewhere have raved 


for two years about 
tax exempt bonds, 
The 


he issued in 


The amortization farm mortgage has come to stay. 


farm loan bond has come to stay, and it must 
such form and under such conditions as will make it salable 
in competition with the tax-free bonds of the municipali- 
ties, If 
method by which that can be done, I have never heard it 


anyone has a better plan, if there is any other 


outlined, and until some other workable plan is conceived 


these bonds must remain 


tax exempt. 
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Address of President Elliott C. McDougal, President 
Marine Bank & Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—Re- 
duction of Taxation Imperative. 
To the 


Other officers of this Association I leave discussion of its 
‘work. I present a subject compared to which all other 
sink to insignificance. That 


penditures and 4 


own 
domestic problems 
‘Reduction of Government Ex- 

Taxation. Qn its proper and prompt solution by Con- 
gress depend the commercial life and health of nation. Do for- 
get that of these two redutions the more important, and the one absolutely 
necessary, 1s reduction of Government expenditures. That accomplished, 
reduction of taxation follows as a matter of course. 

Congress is ignorantly or wilfully blind. That more than a small mi- 
nority could be ignorant of what the nation knows and wants ig incon- 
ceivable. That, for political or other reasons a majority of Congress wil- 
fully might sacrifice the best interests of the nation, is unfortunately 
highly conceivable. i 

The Republican Party sacredly is pledged to real reduction of 
ment expenditures and Government taxation. No half-way measure wil] 
satisfy that pledge. Let no member of Congress think that the nation is 
not fully aware that many of his colleagues are hoping by delay and camou- 
flage to obecure the main issue, deliberately to evade fulfillment. 


subject is 


the not 


Govern- 


mem b knew that 
ls prompt and real reduction 

We have had neither. 
Reduction is ne al. oth the Senate Bill and 
camouflage. Both Senate know that neither 
pledge of the Republican platform. 
delays business perishes. Unis Congress acts at 
would this winter. Women 
will be 
good business man dare plan for the 
banker who is fit to be trusted with other 
money dare risk that money by lending it to business men so 
heavily taxed that they cannot prosper. If business men cannot borrow 
they cannot pay wages, and must close their shops and warehouses, or, at 
the very best, do less business and employ fewer men, and pay them lower 
wages. 

One specious excuse for delay is that the tariff bill should have the right 
of way. As a matter of fact, intelligent leaders in Congress must know 
that so long as domestic trade and manufactures are in a state of flux, and 
until they become stabilized, to say nothing of foreign trade, it will be 
practically impossible for human wisdom to frame any tariff law that 
will not be out of date soon after it is printed. Under such eonditions 
the one sane course is to do nothing. 


1@] its members surely 
nation expec ted 
f Government expenditure and Government 
Action was not prompt. 
Hiouse Bill 
bill fulfills 

While C 
many men who 
ind children will 
futile. Until taxation be 


future. 


“ante 
COntaIn ouse 


the sacred 
ongress once 
work will be 
d hungry. 

fixed no 


otherwise 
be cold ar 


Even when fixed, no 


people’s 








Even 


were that not so, we never can expect to build up a permanent 


foreign trade on the principle that we will sell and not buy. We must 
exchange goods for goods, the balance only to be settled in cash or secur!i- 


ties. The less the balance of trade for or against either of two rations 
trading with each other, the more nearly the value of goods that they ship 
each 


. | = 
other agrees, the better for bot! 


Even were it possible to draft a proper tariff bill, even were it possible 


, 

: } } — sant 

as a rule, to build up a permanent foreign trade on the basis that we wili 
sell, but not buy, how can that be done to-day? Europe owes us, say $19,- 


000,000,000. It cannot pay the principal, either in cash or in goods. 


For 


. . ; " 7 
years it cannot hope to pay even the interest in cash, but might be able 


to pay in goods If we shut out these goods by a high tariff we lose 
about %500.000.000 per annum in interest, and risk a loss of the entire 
$10.000.000.0' OH of princip il. Nations must live o1 produ tion and trade. 
If they do not pr luce and tra le. they will hec: me bankrupt. If they 
become bankr Ipt, thev cannot pay us 

The loss of all or 500.000.0000 of 


art of $10,000,000,000 principal and 
I 


interest a year wou not be the only loss A high tariff now would shut 
out imports, and redu Government revenue, rather than increase it. 
That is pla the A. B. C. of tariff principles, invariably confirmed 
by actu expe! that it needs no argument. What the Government 
would lose ir : manner must be added to our domestic taxes Cutting 
down imports fron nv country naturally also would cut down exports to 
that count Our exporters ild lose profits, their employees would lose 
wages, the Government would lose revenue, and the consumer in this 
country would pay not on!yv the increased tariff on such imports, plus in- 
creased domesti Taxes hut also the equivalent of the increa ed tariff On 


, ? 


all such goods so protected made in this country. The only ones to profit 


ted] manufacturer and merchant. 


“ 1 be the protes 

(7rar yr for the é f argument that in spite of all these facts we now 
could afford to ignore them and pass a tariff law, the subject is so com 
plicated that mor vould be required to perfect one. A tax bill is com 
paratively mple. One could have been drawn and passed long before this 
had ¢ gress really intended to reduce Government expenditures. ‘‘Where 
there’s a ll there’s a way.” 

| ’ ry ‘ « ] } qd systematic nresentatior , which aTe 
Impossible in 1 short addr [ refer you to the address of vour Presi- 
lent before the National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, at their 

nvention at Philadel Pa., Aug. 4, 1921, copies of which have beer 
ey + } # emyir YY rr here ' th } } rY embers of (" INOTess ] reiter ite 
the statement that under the present staggering ioad of taxation there car 
ne ? Y r i] of bus inemployment conferences to the contrary 
notwitt ; — ™ 

It : ir 4 +) moa? that ¢ rr es ie 17 =f ir P ] lent in 
Hie « @Y ’ TO ¢ exyrye Le 1 f < | er ir ¢ tit ition 
in matters of taxatior ( rress has the initiative By deadly inert 

Inve 4 Pe . | a 7 , R rrr | ‘ - lanes iT } ry) 
a q nis Ca T Vi rf r Té Vi lieve \"\ AL©\ ¢ Taxes the 
say are ab rie eerfiyl ly ‘ i p hy not a dollar mors 

N . ! e ire eust able Ti bear I yne Du PSS ¢ t revive 
under it. is the ft e to reduce taxation. Every month’s delay mear 
more pe mr)S } , + ' q mor s pl neat , of husines ad 
press iy | 1 and entirely uw v1 s failures 
Every dollar of 1 ’ ixat eost the nat ral dol]! } 

ws of business to met int ind manufacturers, ! of wages 1 
emplove 
merchar y i ry f oy make «¢ ‘ pr fite t +} ereater npnart 
of which they re ot entitled That greater part the G é ment takes 
] Novem T x? Trié Bi vil nave Pe] f qd i three Tu Vea As i 
matter I I t ist @® EXCESS profit taxe should Jong ry have beer 
abolished They now should be abolished at once, without regard to a 
other questior A in er of fact, few businesses e | ng, or 
have. inv eXCHOS profit Té TA. Not i} tfanding that. (or oTes » t 
corporations, ‘‘we will abolish the excess profits tax and in lieu thereof 
CTeRSs The Y ? ? rs of t rriy #7 ney eornie ve Ir other ords "we 
will deduct nothing, and in lieu thereof will add something.” This is pure 
Call fia 4 ind of the TY me nd I S not mer :' refus} : 
to re ! Ce | ¥ 91 F } ; ] f Tyo? T | icy i } | OW! act 
Congress little cars what hapne to business, or to the nation, so long 
Hs if ( r } | any rT J rs | qt ’ of (,overnmeny? PXNMTIGE ( lor ha } 
members cenar kee] their fri Is of! the G ernment pat necneyr 
reect< ’ , . 

VW e pa Thre Y ‘ f na A TY rn r? of ¢ ernment nterfere (es citi} 
ing fifty years of peace, hardly broken by the Spanish-American War, it 
dividual] Pnitiat ee. enter ise and cour re have a | ib f i u T ( utstrip thie 
government-ridden nations of Europe. We have all our old initiative, « 
terprise al 1 courage, with more good and better tr ed meni. What f 
have it ne we can in. oh ’ hetter W ith ir ol ree | comp ‘if ’ r mri { oy 
terr } ly } } aT nmned we efor j rat this rTnresh |] of A pr pe rity. the < é 
realities of I ftoar hye 4 miected fo the 7 ar ¢ servat Pe SCcTUTlnyv. 
are beyond the wildest dreams of our past. 

With all these advantages, when we ask Congress to remove our hand 


caps of war-time taxes, war-time bureaucratic interference with the natura] 
eourse of b Sire . } t restore 0 Us our peace-t me freed: m and initia 
tive, and say to us “Go!’ w are told that ve must wait and lose our 
opportunity To see Congress playing the game of Great Britain and Ger 
many, our chief competitors, by holding u hackled while they recove 
their strength, is heartbreaking 


Ferventiy hoping that still is not too late to put new life into busine 


to hundreds of thousands 
ffer hardship this w 
( 


enterprise, to furnish 
otherwise will su 


nestiv suggest to 


whose families 


inter, we most respectfully but ear 


mgress that it co-operate with the President and his 
Cabinet in a sincere and effort to give Ws 
relief from taxation. 


adequate real and immediate 


Report of the 
by George W. Rogers, Chairman. 


Membership Committee, 


Your Chairman is glad to report an extremely prosperous condition in 
our Division. More than half the members of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation are members of our Division. 


Your Chairman written the Vice-President of the State Bankers’ 


has 


Division of each State during the past summer, and is glad to report that 
in the large majority of cases the Vice-President is very actively co-operat- 
ing with the other officers of the Association in increasing not only the 
members of this particular Division, but all membership in the American 
Bankers’ 


Association. 


STATE BANK DIVISION. 
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There seems to have been in the past lack of understanding of the duties 
and responsibilities on the part of the Vice-Presidents of the State Bank- 
ers’ Division. In the West the Vice-Presidents of the State Bankers’ Divi- 
sion seem to have thoroughly realized their duties and responsibilities and 
have been very active in their work. Regret to state that in the far East 
there seems to be less interest, due to a lack of understanding, which we 
think will be remedied in the future. The Deputy Manager of our Divi- 
sion will advise the Vice-Presidents of their duties. 

In some Western States we find that the percentage of membership is 
not as large as we would like to see it. Reports are made in some West- 
ern States that the State banks in many cases were organized by the na- 
tional banks, who desired to put in a savings bank department, trust com- 
pany department or other departments; that the stock in these banks is all 
owned by the national banks. They do business in the same building with 
the national with the same officers, and they seem to think that 
one membership held by the parent institution is sufficient. 

In one of the far Western States we find that many of the small State 
banks have been organized by large mercssaile companies, which are not 
in reality banks but simply banking facilities furnished by these large 
mercantile concerns for the benefit of their that they may 
have checking facilities. These upon as real banks, and 
consequently this cuts down our percentage of membership. 

We are happy to report, however, that in the large majority of cases 
officers of the Bankers’ Division are extremely active, working 
not only for the benefit of the Association but for the division as well. 

When the State Bankers’ Department was organized many of the parties 
interested looked forward with interest to this Division. thinking that it 
would add greatly to the strength of the would be the 
means of creating interest in the 


smaller State banks, 
and the means through which and desires 
known. 


We fee] unqualifed sue- 
cess, and we look forward to an even greater membership and interest in 


the Acc elation or Tre mailer state ae Ks 


b inks, 


customers, so. 


: } |» 
are rof bn ked 


the State 


Association and 
Ass lation of the 
they could their wants 


cou make 


that the State Bankers’ Department has been an 


1 . hee ate ae , 
Al oF whic Is respectfully submitte 


Report of the Committee on Exchange, by Charles 
De B. Claiborne, Director Whitney Central Trust 
& Savings Bank, New Orleans. , 


To the President and Members of the State Bank Division of the 
Bankers Association: 
Your committee of seven appointed to attempt a solution of the exchange 
question a1 vy as follows: 


Amertcan 


a4 


4. le aA t 
Beginni feels thatitis 
on to deal with the matter of evolving the most efficient and econ- 
und plan of handling annually billions of dollars of checks. We 
t and economically sound because one of the fundamental and 
important fume tions performed by commercial banks is the use of checks, 
commercial transactions in lieu of actual money, and 
because the handling of these items affects the reiations of, and the business 
il principles as to 

payment or handling permeates every line of business. 


' Tey "7 
Cause and ig of the Controversy: Your Committee 
omically si 


— ' erricie 
vhie are used in 


of 32.000 banks, and the influence of changes in the vit 
their issue, 
The 
Act and amendments thereto compelled the 
ng system 


} 


Federal Reserve Board expressed the belief that the Federal Reserve 
into effect a clear- 
and determine a plan of 
member banks must remit at par 
Extending this clearing feature to non-member State Banks, under certain 
ortunately, however, went further and considered that the 
interest of the Federal Reserve Sysi;em required that methods be employed 
to force unwilling State banks. 

When we stop to think that there are 32,000 banks in this country, and 
out of that number only 8,000 National and the balance This an- 
nounced may be somewhat dangerous. The wishes of such a vast 
number should and must be Fortunately, for the most part, 
complete harmony has always prevailed between the two systems, and this 
is as it should be, and he would would seek a disturb this 


soard to put 


covering the entire country, upon 


universal par clearance, whereby all 


conditions ty t 


State. 
policy 


considered. 


amicable relation 

toth systems have their fields 
than could possibly be the case 
be well to bear the ills we have than 


would be doing the community a disservice. 
of usefulness better to be served separately 
under any unified system. It might 
fiv to others we not of. 

. There are two fundamental principles involved in this subject. 

The first involves all banks, both State and National, anditisthe question 
of the performance of a necessary and valuable service for the benefit of 
(The United States Court decided 


k I iq) V 


others wholly without compensation. 
it was a service.) 

Federal agency 
the internal 


unfair com- 


The second principle involves the power and right of any 
by whatever 


sSfate 


means. statute included. to dictate policy of 


chartered institutions: to say nothing of methods and 
petition to accomplish this end 

As to the second principle there can be no serious doubt; as to the first 
there can be endless debate. 
May 1, 1916, that the Federal Reserve Bo 
so-called universal par clearance system. ° 

On May &, 1916, 


of the American Bankers’ Association adopted the following resolutions: 


It was on ird announced ites 


the Executive Committee of the Clearing Ilouse Section 
Ist. Postponement of the inauguration of the plan 

2d. Limiting the items to be handied by any Federat Reserve District to 
those payable in its own District. 

3d. That members be allowed a fair charge for items cleared by them, ete 

On May 9, 1916, the above resolutions Were referred to the Kxecutive 
Council of the American Bankers’ and referred to a joint 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Clearing House Section and 
National Bank Section. 

May 10, 1916. the Joint Committee reported to the Exccutive Council 
that there existed substantial violent 
changes contemplated in a system of years of commercial] practice—and 
urged delay and for the American Bankers’ Association Committee to 
study plans. 

May 10, 1921, the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution providing for a Committee of Five to confer with 
the Federal Reserve Board. A delay of thirty days was obtained from the 
ederal Reserve. 

The Administration Committee of the American Bankers’ Association 
recommended that the Committee of Five and the Executive Committee 
of the Clearing House and National Bank Sections call on the Legislative 
Committee to have an amendment to Section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act eliminating the provisions for par collections. ‘Tentative amendment 


Association, 


cause for concern, because of the 








BANKERS’ 


roduction del ive d to vive the opp rtunity 


ster-Genera! requiring postmasters to collect cl 
i conference of banks representing the banker 


PS Was he ld at St Louis and adopted t hie follov 


proposed Clearing System to be unnecessar 


e-ad"’eyptiaqytt 
prejudicial to the general busing interest 

repeal of Section 16. ete 
ie 


and appre Tité¢ ) 


ie Administrative Committee of said conference of bankers 
D. ©., and appointed a sub-committee, directed that 
eminent counsel and 


met in Washington 
committee to consult if advisable to file suit to test 
of Section 16, and to enjoin the Federal Reserve from 
to remit at par. Suit was delayed until discussion of the 
whole question at a general meeting to be held in Kansas City 

1916, the most representative gathering of country bankers 
America assembled at 


the constitutionality 


forc NZ HANKS 


sept. Zt 


ever held in Kansas City, 
Federal Reserve System and authorized the con 
efforts to secure relief through legislation and in event of 


courts for 


protested against the 
lection feature of the 
ance of the 
to then ask the an interpretation as to the constitution: 
the law 
1916, the National Bank 
passed a resolution asking all banks to discont 
of having on their checks the words ‘‘Collectible at par through the Federal 
Reserve Bank’ until such time as the member banks are able to get imme- 
diate use of funds represented by such items at the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Association in convention 


Sept > 


Section of the Am 


Ass ma atbion inue t 


1916. the American Bankers 
bled at kansas City, adopted the resolution providing for a ce 
twenty-five—composed of fifteen country banks and ten reserve city banks 
charging this committee with the responsibility of working out a clearing 
and collection plan which will be fair and equitable 
yeneral public 


sept. 24 assem - 


to the banks and the 
and to co-operate with the Legislative Committee 
the necessary amendment to Section 16 

We now the time, May, 1917. 
amendment was before Congress. This amendment being the consumma- 
tion of the work of the bankers of the United States to have specific legal 
a‘ithority to charge It represented at that time the overwhelming sentl- 
ment in favor of a charge. This would have become the law, 
stantially favored by the House and the Senate, if not for the influence of 
\ir. Woodrow Wilson, W. P. G. Harding and Carter Glass as a quasi-war 
mcasure These men asked that the words ut 
azainst the Federal Reserve he added 

We are told by Congressmen that they 
would affect hanks charging, that this applied only to 
ehecks, and checks belonging to the Federal Reserve 
Keserve Board, the meaning of those words are not clear, 
to mean that this forbids them to allow exchange, 
Federal Reserve banks notify all their depositing banks that they 
act as agents A ce tainly absurd and inconsistent position. 
merely the agents, then the charge of exchange does not 
which only forbids the charge against the Federal Reserve 
out of the pockets of the Federal Reserve It is clear to your committee 
and eminent counsel that the present interpretation of this clause by the 
Federa) Reserve is inconsistent, illogical and illegal During the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919 we find very little activity on the part of the bankers, 
due to patriotic causes. 

The of Five of the American 
successor to the Committee of Twenty-five. 
tlement 


tq secure 


come to when the famous Hardwick 


Hbeimyz sub- 


no charge shall be made 


sanks”’ 
that these 


understood words 


not (;,overnmenst 
Feds ral 


are twisted 


to the very 
they 
notwithstanding that the 
merely 
If they are 
violate the law, 


meaning coming 


Committee the 
The just and equitable set- 
which the Committee of Twenty-five came near obtaining. was 
defeated a very extraordinary piece of legislative manoeuvering and manipu- 
lation. (Contrary, however, to the predictions of the sponsors of the legis- 
lation, instead of harmonizing and, building up the system, this amendment 
has damaged it almost beyond power to estimate. 

When it became apparent in the fall of 1919 that the Federal Reserve 
banks would abandon their persuasive tactics to establish ‘‘Universal par 
clearance”? and would inaugurate a campaign of force and coercion, it be- 
came necessary to adopt methods of meeting the situation, until such time 
as the best experts and best minds would have decided upon some plan to 
recommend to our national legislators. 

I want to assure you, and I hope you will do me the justice to believe me, 
that as Chairman I have tried by every conceivable means to avoid the 
publicity or litigation which you have witnessed. The Federal Reserve 
Board at all times have answered, we are not a “legislative body,”’ go to the 
law makers This is not the answer which any set of bankers honestly 
seeking for a solution should receive. If the present plan is not sound, then 
the Federal Reserve should join to make the necessary changes—a.id if 
sound, then defend their actions and not hide behind the skirts of the law 
and moreover is only technically correct. Mr. Harding not only cannot 
deny that he deliberately influenced the legislation, but admits in his 
sworn testimony, July 22 1921, in the Atlanta suit, that in a letter to Mr 
Carter Glass he used the words: “This I think would give you the opportu- 
nity that you desire to handle the matter in conference, referring especially 
to the Hardwick amendment. Some of you will recall that the country was 
shocked and dismayed by the accounts of the methods emplvyed by agents 
of the Federal Reserve under the cloak of their official connection with the 
said Reserve Bank. 

_ The former Committee of Five did not have the authority, or did not wish 
to assume the responsibility of meeting force with force. and coercion with 
legal action to enjoin such methods. Hence the individual banks had to 
depend upon their own resources and meet the situation as best they could. 

Dec. 23 1919, somewhat after Shakespeare’s Macbeth. *“‘What need we 
fear who knows, when none cal! our powe) to account.” the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta sent out a letter to the banks of the Sixth District. stating 
the time had come when the Atlanta banks would have to put par clearance 
into effect. Asking the banks to acquiesce to avoid them the necessity of 
using methods that would prove “embarrassing, annoying and expensive 
to the non-consenting banks.”” Mr. L. R. Adams, Secretary of the Country 
Banks of Georgia, called Executive Council for Dec.31 in Atlanta. On Jan. 
15 1920, a bill was filed in the District Court to enjoin the Federal Reserve. 

On Feb. 6 1920, as President of the Louisiana Bankers Association. I 
called an extraordinary convention of that Association to consider what 
action the Louisiana bankers should take in view of the situation. Upon 
request this meeting was extended to all banks in the Atlanta district. and 
later was made nation-wide upon request of Nebraska and other Western 
States. At this meeting a National organization was effecied through 
which the banks of the country might co-operate, and the name of “ National 
and State Bankers Protective Association’’ was selected. 

In May, 1920, the National and State Bankers’ Protective Association 
had «1 meeting in Washington, D. C. A conference was held with the 
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Nothing substantial was accomplished 
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of fitteen months nine 


\meric: 


' 1 , 
DpATKS ASKHITIY 


- 


law 

in Bankers’ Association Committee mailed a ques 

tionnaire to the 
Is the clearing and check collection now operated by the Federal Reserve 


This 
the compilation 


hanks sutisfactoryv to vou? Seventy-five 


per cent answered NO 


percentage applied to national and State banks together 


as far as national banks alone 


than 


Were concerned showed ra : more opposit tae 


the State banks 
In answer to the question, 
409 Y es 


after a 


Should the clearing feature ne eliminated 


the percentage was Strange to sav 


has 


after four or five years 
we find practically the 


time—in other words. test 


been made 
same answers 

In 1920 the National and State Bankers Protective 

furnished this result 

Te question No. 1, 83 per cent NO.” In 
Yes,’ showing practically no change of sentiment 
unless perhaps more opposition Yet from the publication of the Federa! 
led to believe everyhody wants par collection 
the Cleveland and other districts. In hen- 
indicted one of the Agents of the Federal Reserve 
District, that bank has been enioined 
District bv the 


being taken 


\ssociation question 
ni. ire 
inswer to question No. 
aa per cen’ answered 
feserve Board you are 

Injunctions are 
tucky 


tank 


pending in 
the Grand Jury 

In the Atlanta 
taken to en'‘oin the San 
Banks. Certain steps are in the Minneapolis District 
and certain relief has also been obtained in the Omaha Branch. \ 
about to be filed, having obtained the consent of a sufficient number of bank- 

last their names to be 

the words no charge shall be made 


Steps nave 
Hpeen Francisco 


(Oregon and { ‘att 


fornia 


Suit Ts 


who at dared to allow 


but 


used, testing the meaning of 
azvainst the Federal Reserve 

In June 1921, the Supreme Court of the United States passed upon the 
Atlanta suit, and in a unanimous decision declared, 
the debates upon the 


‘we do not need aid from 
statute under which the Reserve Banks exist to assume 
that the United States did not intend by that statute to sanction this sort 
of warfare upon legitimate creations of the States,”’ and denouncing other 
fallacious principles of that Board as unsound and illegal 

The Federal Reserve Board has attempted to contemptuously minimize 
the importance of this decision, even going sy far as to publish that thi- 
would in no way affect thtem. But that 
of law, ‘‘Nihil potest Rex quam quod de jure potest,’ 
do nothing but what he can do by law.’ 

And likewise the words of Corneille 
non pas lechafaud’'—''It is the guilt, 
the shame.”’ 


Board should beware of maxim 
The hing can 
“C'est le crime qui fait ia honte et 
not the seaffold which constitutes 


Your Committee felt that perhaps a great number of the bankers here 
to-dav, not familiar with this fight since the beginning. might be interested 
in having all the facts in order that thev might better know the sentiment 
and understand the subject under discussion. 

What will be dune in the future will depend largely upon the attitude o 
the Federal Reserve Board and what the Supreme Court will decide in the 
Atlanta case, which comes up again. 

In closing this report, your Committee wishes to impress most forcibly 
before the Convention this fact, and that is. that under no condition- 
need any uneasy that anything unfair, economically uns: und 
or hastily conceived will be approved or recommended by this (Committes 
or myself as Chairman. ‘That we fully realize that this is a Committee of 
the American Bankers Association, an Asseciation with an enviable 
and composed of the most 
United States 


one here be 


nadie 

law abiding and conservative element of the 
That personal opinion. or pride, or glory. or self-interest 
must vield to the inevitable verdict of the best minds on this subject (iur 
motto is simply this—What ought to he. is going to he. 

Your Committee has been unable to find anywhere any evidence that the 
present plan of par collection was the result of the opinion of best experts. 
On the contrary, the overwhelming testimony and evidence from those 
competent to speak is that not only is par collection economically unsound 
and impossible, but that the present plan forced by the Federal Reserve 
banks violates several plain provisions of the very Act under which this 
plan is supposedly legalized 

The only reason that we have been able to find thus far for the ‘‘par 
clearance plan of the Federal Reserve,’’ is the testimony of Mr. W. P. G 
Harding, on July 22, 1921. That both Senator Owen and Mr. Carter 
Glass, Chairman of the Banking Committee of the Senate and House, re- 
spectively, were ardent advocates of the par clearance of checks. Th. 
letter of Mr. Woodrow Wilson to the Committee, the letter of Mr. Harding 
and the calling the attention of the Committee by Governor Strong, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, to the fact of the possible charges that 
might be made against Government checks, for Liberty Bonds. None of 
these, however, are arguments why we should have par collections. No 
opinion, unless supported by facts and figures, and long the lines of sound. 
well-established economic policies, should be considerdd by a Committee 
pledged to perform its duty. 

This is not a question of how it affects the city bank, or the country 
bank, or the merchants. This is a nationwide economic problem affecting 
materially the three units just mentioned, and indirectly affecting the 
consuming public. 





STATE 


Mere opinion, theoretically advanced, and having as its principal recom- 
mendation, socialistic tendencies, do not belong to a Government like ours. 

Considering the above, your Committee suggests that: 

ist. A Committee of Seven on Exchange be continued for the purpose of 
further study and development of a plan for handling of checks for collection. 

2nd. That a meeting of country bankers. city bankers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the Credit Men’s Association and 
representatives of the Federal Reserve Board be held at some central point 
to hear all sides, and to produce the necessary facts and evidence to justify 
respective plans or conclusions. 

3rd. That it be the sense of this meeting that par collections is a business 
matter and not a legal question, that while the courts might ultimately 
destroy the par collection. or perhaps establish the said system. Either 
alternative would only continue what we are seeking to avoid: that is. the 
dissatisfactien of a compulsory plan, without the technical evidence to 
justify the conclusion. 

ith. That the American Bankers’ Association, considering the vital im- 
portance of this subject, and the fact that the Federal Reserve Board has 
asked for legislation, and the further fact that the Board admits that the 
present act is quite ambiguous, call upon Congress to immediately consider 
this entire subject-matter, and after a full and complete hearing of city 
bankers, country bankers and business men, pass upon this matter once 
and forever—and in the words of King Lear, ‘‘Let time unfold what 
plaited cunning hides.’’ 





Report of the Federal Legislative Committee. 


The Committee on Federal legislation of the State Bank Division has 
co-operated with the Committee on Federal legislation of the Associa- 
tion in urging a bill to secure equality of discount privileges between State 
end National Bank members of the Federal Reserve System. Favorable 
action upon this bill could not be secured during the 66th Congress but in 
the present Congress a bill to provide such equality has already passed the 
Senate and is now pending in the House. 

There has also been co-operation with the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation of the Association in the promotion of Federal legislation aimed to 
prevent the issue of fraudulent securities, which will supplement the State 
Blue Sky Laws. 

[It is the opinion of the Chairman of tuis Committee that a much greater 
service could be rendered, not only to the State Bank Division, but to the 
Parent Association, as well, by a more active interest in and co-operation 
with the officers and Committees of the American Bankers Association, in 
the affairs that are of vital interest to the County bankers 


Report of the State Legislative Committee, 
by R. S. Hecht, Chairman. 


The Committee on State Legislation have confined their work during 
the last year to the closest possible co-operation with the American Bankers’ 
Association in furthering its general plan of legislative action. 

Nothing has occurred during the year to necessitate our taking advantage 
of the constitutional provision of the Association giving divisions the right 
to take independent action in matters where the interests of such a division 
conflict with the interests of another division, or with the interests of the 
Association as a whole. 

We have no very definite suggestion to make at this time as to the matter 
of future legislation, at least we have no suggestion that would prescribe 
a different course than that we have pursued during the year, namely, 
co-operation with the legislative committees of the Association as a whole 
in working out some of the more important problems now before them. 

All matters involving legislation pertaining to the exchange problem has 
been in charge of the special Committee of Five of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and the special] Committee of Seven of the State Bank Division. 
These two committees are co-operating with each other and with the Na- 
tional and State Bankers’ Protective Association, and Mr. C. de B. Clai- 
borne, Chairman of this Committee, will submit a separate and very in- 
teresting report to the Convention. 


Report of Public Relations Committee, 
by H. A. McCauley, Chairman. 


To recount the accomplishments of the Public Relations Committee for 
the past year will not consume much time or space. Our activities have 
been limited both from necessity and desire. Not having an appropriation 
of funds extensive work could not be undertaken, and due to the splendid 
work of the General Public Relations Committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association we have not thought it expedient to project the work of the 
State Bank Committee, where intervention or might not be 
desired. 


assistance 


It would not be appropriate, however, for us to pass without mentioning 
the efforts of our former chairman, Mr. McDougal, and our secretary Mr. 
Allen, which have brought such good results. Previous to the 
committee the Comptroller's Office at Washington was 
of National banks and drawing comparisons. 
courteous to State banks. State banks did not enjoy the franking privilege 
and could not combat without great propaganda Our 
president and secretary have succeeded in getting the Comptroller's office 
to publish State Bank as well as National Bank statistics. An effort has 
been made to have all State bankings superintendents compile their work 
uniformly at stated periods so that the facilities and resources of State 
banks could be shown to the best advantage 
have been only partially successful. 

During the past year some of the largest National banks in this country 
have seen fit to denationalize. Your Committee suggests that there may 
be such good and sufficient reasons for these changes that the public should 
know that State Bank facilities are coming to be recognized as superior 
advantages. 

Your Committee suggests that to avoid confusion the work of this com- 
mittee should be intensified and outlined more clearly, or its activities 
combined with that of some other working committee. We recognize that 
there is much that should and must be done for State Bank members, 
especially those which have not the advantages of representation and who 
may feel that their welfare is overlooked. 

Your Committee further suggests that in order to assist the Secretary 
to carry out any work recommended, that an appropriation be made for the 
Public Relations Committee if it is to be continued. There is great need 
of concentrating upon some definite program with reference to the particu- 
lar work of our committee 


work of this 
publising reports 
which were unfair and dis- 


expense such 


So far efforts in that direction 
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B. Hazle- 
Trust 


Report of the Conference Committee, by C. 
wood, Chairman, Vice-President Union 
Co., Chicago. 


There having been no matters of Federal or State legislation presented 
to this conference during the last year by either the Trust Company, Sav- 
‘ings Bank or State Bank Divisions, which would be of particular concern 
to the State chartered institutions and possibly affect their interests more 
primarily than those of the National Bank Division, no meetings have been 
held and no action has been taken. 

It is recommended by the members of the Conference Committee of this 
Division that hereafter the Conference Committee consist of the President 
of each of the three Divisions representing the State chartered institutions, 
that is, the membership to consist of the President of the Trust Company, 
Savings Bank and State Bank Divisions. 

Secretary Allen: ! also have a special report. 

Chiirman: As I understood it, the proposition that that committee has 
recommended, by the Chairman in his report, is not for this meeting to take 
action on 

Secretary Allen: It is to require some action or mutual agreement among 
the other divisions. It is to confer where there is something of generai in- 
terest to the State chartered banking interests. 

Chairman: My opinion, Mr. Secretary, is that by the new constitution 
we are free, providing all the div‘sions co-operate, to put this into operation 
without any further formality. 

Secretary Allen: Oh, yes. 

Mr. J. D. Phillips ‘Green Valley, Ill.): Mr. President, I move you that 
the report be received, and the recommendations therein be concurred in, 
providing this meets with the approval of the other divisions. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


Discussion Following Address of Mr. Frame—Reso- 
lution Adopted Against Branch Banking. 


ADDRESS OF MR. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Williams of California: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I realize 
in stating before this gathering, that as the Chairman has stated, 95% of 
you will not agree with me. Nevertheless, I feel that I owe it to myself 
and to my own convictions to transimt to you at least some of the ideas of 
which I am possessed. I grant that we have thirty thousand odd banks in 
the United States which have served their respective communities well. 
I would be the last person to detract in any fashion from the splendid service 
that has been rendered by those banks. But I, at the same time, am quite 
convinced that the same activities, by the same men in cooperation with 
and part of larger institutions, which could place at their disposal at times 
when they are most needed, could render far better service, far more help, 
than they have been able to up to the present time. 

I think that Mr. Huston gave you a far better argument in favor of 
branch banking than would be possible for me, because he brought before 
you certain concrete facts which I would not care to refer to as a matter 
of contrast. 

The previous speaker stated—I have to touch the high lights on the 
thing, because I cannot go into the thing in detail as I would like to— 
stated that this is a cancerous growth. Cancerous attacking what? The 
individual who happens to be in the banking business in some locality? 
Or attacking the community interests, the commercial activities, and the 
financial and economic life of those coummnities? Which is it doing? 

We cannot compoare the effectiveness or the lack of it of the Canadian 
system with that of the effectiveness of the system in the United States. 
We don’t admit that Canada is equal to the United States in any other of 
her capacities and activities. We don't admit, those of us who are in favor 
of branch banking, that branch banking has held Canada back and placed 
Canada at such a disadvantage with the United States. There are other 
contributing elements there that are just as important, and far more t:mpor- 
tant, as a matter of fact. They have had some large failures of banks in 
Canada. They have had no supervision of banks in Canada. There is a 
vast difference between banks that are supervised and banks that are not 
supervised. Again, the previous speaker stated that the profits of branch 
banking operations are net distributed throughout the communities. ‘Those 
are all premises assumed by what may be the condition in some place, but 
are not necessarily an accompaniment of branch banking. We may have 
various conditions of business, various methods of control, but it does not 
mean that those are necessary accompaniments of the conduct of the 
business of branch banking. 

The speaker also stated, why is it that only about 18 States in the United 
States permit branch banking? Why, it is a wonder, in the face of the 
opposition that there has been to branch banking, and as eypressed in such 
vatherings as this, that even those 18 are still permitting branch banking. 

Tne fact is that the well conducted, the properly created, branch hank, 
can serve the communities and thus serve the communities where their 
branches are located, equaily as well in all cases, and in many Cases much 
better. We all know that the individual small bank, when it needs to have 
additionat funds, must go some place and discount its paper or it must go 
some place and borrow or it must shut its doors. The properly conducted, 
the properly equipped bank operating branches, has funds for distribution, 
for movement, as crop movements cai) for funds or as the various seasonal 
demands are developed; and the properly organized bank would have 
those funds except in times of extreme stress, when no one would have them; 
but if any institution can have the funds as the result of the then existing 
economic financial condition, certainiy a bank operating branches can have 
such funds. 

Banks operating branches in many instances, many times of the year, 
at various points, will be loaning far more money than they are having at 
that time in deposit. 

The speaker olso referred to the difficulty of making loans. ‘That is 
not necessarily an accompaniment. If you lay down those conditions, yes. 
But there is nothing in the world to prevent a branch manager from making 
loans of $500 or $500.000 if the capital and the institution is big enough. 
But it does mean also that when tre branch manager comes to make a loan 
of $500.009 he has places from which he can get information, places to appeal 
to to get information that he himself could not have if he attempted to get it; 
he would have to get it from some other outside institution. He would 
have no machinery at all at his own command that would place at his 
disposal any such information. The credit information of a community 
and of an individual, large borrowers in those communities, is of tremendous 
importance. 

Mr Speaker, I don’t want to overstep the time. 

Chairman: It lies with the rest of the meeting. Mr. Williams 
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Mr. Williams: To get into and cover concrete cases would not serve any 
purpose, any particular purpose; but the concrete fact, the broad fact, is 
that banks are in existence to serve the community, to serve the pubic. 
They are not in the business simply to give an opportunity to be in business 
National banks exist for only one Constitutional reason—to provide a means 
for the issuance and contro! of the currency. ‘Thatsame particular reason 
for existence does not apply to State banks, of course, but they are expected 
to play, and at the are playing a very large part in that very 
seif same purpose, by being men The 
National Govern has recognized the fact that it cannot conduct its 
business property if the broadest sense without having branch 
While the Federal Reserve System came into being, with its 
twelve separate and distinct banks tied together through the medium of the 
Federal Reserve Board, heverths 
sarily In operation 234 br: 


present time 


hers of the Federal Keserve Bank 
and fullest 


Danks. 


less, at the present time there are neces 
nch banks to help the Fedearl Reserve Bank to 
properly perform its functions 

I won't take any more time. 
[I could go into the subject 
something 
altogether, I think 


[ think the experience of those banks would be very 


I could cover a great deal more ground. 
a little more definitely. 
that are operating branches 


within the United States 


We ha’ ein this country 


upwards of 400 banks operating 


something over 1000 branches. 


interesting, how they 
have served their respective 


As I say, the subject 


communities 
is 80 broad that I would not attempt to go in, any 
more than repeat reference was made to the action heretofore taken by 
the A. B.A. on the pre 
President of the Association, Mr. Ly 


branch banking would be 


ous convention Ww repeat the prophecy of T re then 


nch, that the time would come when 
these are not his exact words. but when branch 
banking would be looked upon with a great deal more favor in this country 
than it is at the 

I thank you for the time. 

Mr. Wagoner: Mr. Chairman, I want to make a motion, that this body, 
that is representative of the State Bankers of America, go on record as 
being absolutely opposed to branch banking. 


present time 


(There were calls for the question) 

Mr. Wagoner: I believe that the financial system that carried this coun- 
try through the greatest crisis that this world has ever seen, that kept 
American credit the best of any credit in the history of the world, that has 
left us with the most solid financial institutions of any nation in the history 
of the world, is good enough: and I do not believe that it can be 
on by the adoption of a system of branch banks 


improved 
under which England's 
system went down to wreck and ruin 48 hours after the war was declared. 

It was my pri\ uniform of mys 

because I had passed that 
And for three months and a half of that time I! 
Eng! ind, and | lear! ed something of the branch bankit 4 
system of England. And one of the greatest manufacturers of Engiand said 
to me that the branch bank syst 
initiative 
utterly impossible to get backing to back a new financial enterprise of any 
kind. They are allin the old line. Mr. Fra 
forty banks in England. I want to correct the gentleman. At 
break of the war there were thirteen real banks in England, and at 
of the war there were six. And I never saw as} 
the line of banking business as we were rendered by those banks during the 
War. They do refer all their great loans to London. 
thing as individual initiative in business, or quick decision as to the making 
of loans. And, gentlemen, I that while it may be 
apparent at the start that branch banks are charitable institutions run for 
the good of all the people, I think you will find out in a very few years that 
it is anything but a charitable institution, and that they are run for the 
benefit of the stockholders. 

Iam mighty glad to stand before you gentlemen and say [ represent a bank 
that has an American name. 
that has been built up through my and I don’t propose to permit 
Mr. Morgan or the National City or the Bank of Italy, or any other 
bank, to take from me the power to make the money that I have built up 
with honesty to what it has been earning. 

Chairman: I must ask the speaker not to refer to any individual institu- 
tions. 


lege to wear tne country during the late 
war—not becausel had to go > 
I wanted to. 


was stationed in 


Ave IMMANY Vea;»rs 


but because 


em is the one thing that has destroved all 


among the young men in England He id to me that It Is 


e said that there were about 
the out- 
the close 


moor accommodations along 
‘There is no such a 


want to Say to you 


I represent a bank. small though it may be. 
energy, 


Bank. 


CONVENTION. 


Mr. Wagoner: Thank you. 


will be. we know the outcome 


Regardless of what we think the outcome 
will be annihilation of all small banks. 

For these reasons and for many others that I could state if I had the time, 
I am absolutely branch banking in any shape or form. I am 
opposed to it because it is undemocratic, opposed to it because it is unre- 


publican, and for that reason 


opposed to 


and opposed to it because it is un-American: 
I propose the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. Oscar Shafer of Kansas: We have strings of grocery stores: we have 
strings of department stores: we have strings of drug stores: and strings 
of everything Are you going to let the octopus get ite tentacles around you 
on the State banks? Let us take for instance, a string of drug stores in a 
There may be a httle drug store there, and he is able ts get 
his goods at a certain price 

But along comes this great syndicate, with ite ability to take the entire 
output of various factories. and jobbers, and ruins him. Why? Because 
they have got over seven thousand of them in the syndicate, 
scattered the United States They go to work and take the 
and string it out over through ali their stores, and 
sell the stuff cheaper than the small man can even butit. They will do the 
For it ne [ have been in the banking 
for forty-eight years: I got my button thirty-two years ago in 

Way back Some of us 
are apt to forget that Now, for instance, in alittle community in Kansas, 

there is a little bank there doing all that 
that community It has $25,000 capital, say. Some 
ng it straight and honest. Now, 
needs Now, for instance, say 
, Or any other bank, goes to work and says, ‘‘Here, you keep 
W hat 
He is forced to sell out 
and it isn't so easy to start one now. There is too 
much expense in handling those things. You have got to keep up a certain 
of paraphernalia, clerks, stationery, and everything else. Now 
a County like we have thirty-one banks. 
My County is in the great coal fields, where we have so many strikes and 
s0 much Howat liv that gets up 
time. jail the other day, and 
we are doggoned glad of it—he cannot call any more strikes for a while. 
Hie was Indianapolis the other day, addressing the Mine Workers of the 
World, and they called two n left They have been 
turned down good and 


community. 


together 
throughout 
VW hole jovohers output, 


thing 


Same 


} 


+) ISIness 


V ith the t) amKe rs | 


Missouri. 1k*Y I have got it with me now 


Nebraska. Missouri, or any place, 
is necessary for 
of those farmers and merchants are ru 
that has all t! ‘apital that 


a Nationa! } 


community 


your account in my bank, or I will start up a bank in your town.” 


is that poor little fellow going to do? Sell out? 


and start another bank 


amount 
take 


our (County down there 


trouble Alexander es there, the fellow 


strikes, and strikes all the They sent him to 


iore strikes before he 
They 


is nobody will make a contract 


? 


hard back there. 


tell them, “If you call so 
with the United Mine 


it will be nothing but a scrap of paper.”’ It 
' 
| 


many strikes there 


VW orkers pHecailse 


is all right to 
live up to them, and not 
with the union miners,—that is, the 
miners are all right. 


ens sake don't allow the octopus to wrap his 


have contracts. but is it al ight that one side shal 
the other: That tis 
leaders. The 


protners 


hard Work : ion 
for Hs AY 


egs around 


Zo yd , 


ry 


ave hear he question, which was that we flatly go 
kind. Those in favor of 


on record 


as opposed to branch bankins any 
the motion say ave t! opposed, no. 
(The motion was car 


Chairman: The motion ‘arried by a large majority. 
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By ALEx DunNBaAr, Vice-President and Cashier of 


It is a delightful pleasure to bring to this Convention a 
message of practical optimism from the City of Pittsburgh 
and the State of Pennsylvania. 

The business outlook presents a brighter view, based— 
not upon theory—but upon actual figures. The improve- 
ment is “slow but steady,’ and will no doubt continue on 


a substantial but gradual “upward” basis for the next 
twelve months, until everyone who is wliling to “give an 


honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay” will enjoy full 
employment for at least five years. 

Andrew Carnegie always said that the “real” 
of business is iron and steel. This statement continues to 
be true. The low ebb in the tide of payrolls in the steel 
mills of Pittsburgh was in July of this year. 


barometer 


In August an 
increase of 20% in the amount of payrolls was noted, with 
a further increase of 22% for September. In similar fash 


on, the Pittsburgh Bank Clearings for September show a 


substantial increase over August. suilding “permits” js- 
sued in September, covering construction work in Pitts 
burgh (not including dwellings or apartment houses) total] 


the substantial sum of nine million dollars. The increases 
[ have just quoted, concerning payrolls, bank clearings and 
puilding construction, are not large—nothing to get excited 
and 


optimist a real practical basis for his happiness. 


about—-vet are substantial Satisfactory and give the 


Optimism, as we all know, is the keeping alive of one’s 
resulting 


Optimism constructs, while 


confident 


expectations. Pessimism is the discouragement 
frome one’s selfish practices. 
We are 


Amerian. 


that “wicda- 
he 


leader, prefers 


pessimism destroys. every 


banker. la- 
To 


the “Construction Gang” rather than the “Wrecking Crew.’ 


awake,” red-blooded whether be 


borer, merchant industria] helong 


or 
To be a “full-fledged” member of the construction gang, we 
must first strangle selfishness and play the game “fair and 
sjguare”’ ona broad-gauge basis of “thinking in terms of the 
other fellow.” 

Selfishness is the greatest sin of the age. It is destrue- 
and 
The International Peace Conference did not 


tive alike to business operations, individual dealings 
world affairs. 
prove to be the success the world hoped for—simply because 
the representatives of the various countries approached the 
conference in a wrong state of mind. 
sider it a “matching of wits,” rather than a “meeting of 
hearts,” and the results savored too much of selfishness. 
“Hats off’ to President Harding for calling the Disarma- 


ment Conference to be held in Washington at an early 


They seemed to con- 


The Slogan of To-day 






Association. 


the Bank of Pittsburgh, National 


date. He deserves the highest praise and greatest admira- 
tion of every citizen, of not only America, but of the world. 
President Harding is an upstanding, red-blooded American, 
with a big, unselfish heart, and we are confident that he 
will do his part to bring about a satisfactory settlement. 
We all wish the Conference greatest sucess, and are hope- 
ful of the outcome, but, unless the delegates approach this 
meeting in a proper “heart” attitude, making the first “or- 
’ we shall 
be just as much disappointed over the results aS we were in 
connetion with the Peace Conference. 

What is true of the affairs of nations is equally true of 
individuals. susiness organi- 
zations (similar to nations) are merely the sum-total of the 
Take for example this splen- 


der” of business the “disarmament of selfishness,’ 


business organizations and 


individuals composing them. 
did organization. the Clearing House Section of the Ameri- 


can Bankers’ Association. In all activities of the Ameri- 


ean Bankers’ Association I know of no greater constructive 


force than the Clearing HTlouse Section. seing organized 
with its local units in all sections of every State in the 


Union, and having all community questions of a financial 
character submitted to it. one could hardly imagine a more 


potential power for publ (* and community advancement. 


Clearing House organizations enioy the absolute confidence 


ters discussed and decisions ren- 


of the public in all mat 
dered. This, fellow 


careful to decide all questions on a broad-gauge unselfish 


bankers, should make us exceeding!y 
basis, 


My great admiration for and appreciation of the mag: 
nificent work you are doing is second only to the esteem in 
which I hold many of your members with whom I am hon 
ored to enjoy A personal acquaintanceship. 

the Clearing 
too much regarded in the same light as a fine watch. 


our utter lack 


Hlouse activities are 
The 
of 
worry about its proper and continued functioning, makes 


I think sometimes that 
absolute dependence which we put in il 


us too often indifferent to a suitable appreciation of the nice 
which and accuracy 
possible, and to the brains which conceived co-ordi- 
Let us examine the principles which 


mechanism makes such smoothness 
and 
nated the mechanism. 
underly the activities of a Clearing House and see if we 
cannot find therein some cardinal principles which can be 
applied to other phases of our business. What is the magic 
of its success? In the first place, its very existence is the 
conceded necessity of co-operation. Wherever we find a 


Clearing House, we find all of its many contributing units 
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helping each other in a broad comunity sense. This is the 


secret of its success—co-operation and co-ordination. Can- 


not this lesson be also applied to the entire banking struc- 
I think so. 


people through 


ture in a larger sense’ The war has guided the 
the 


VN ould 


front doors of 


have thought 


footsteps of millions of 


American banks Who otherwise never 
great majority of 
the cold 


the 


The majority—I 
think of the 


architecture. 


of a bank. venture a 


these people, bank in terms of 


marble of its They have discovered, by 
accident of a great catastrophe, the need and protection of 
a banking institution in their daily activities. The question 


which now faces us bankers is. “are these embryonic cus- 


fomers going to stay ‘put? Are they going to be written 
into the permanent record of American business as assets or 
The the the 
themselves. These people made 
Thes their 


themselves as potentially desirable. 


hands of bankers 
the 
the 
NO 
should guide the banker in the handling of this impor- 
this 


liabilities’ answer is in 
wosTUre, 


labeled 


pol- 


have initial 


have, by act of coming to banker, 


short-sighted 
icy 


tant situation. In my judgment upon how new crop 


of bank depositors is handled will determine in no small 


measure the future status of America’s economic struc 


ture, 
Ilere 
Amer\- 


America, broadly speaking, is a spendthrift nation. 
we have millions of people literally pushed into our 
the first The 
ditions are teaching millions more a stern but much-needed 
thrift. Now 
it is clearly the problem of the American banker to deter 
to hold the 
We several 
constructive suggestions. such as Advertising. ete.. 
to the first 
are confident 


can banks for time, present industrial con- 


lesson in that we are “rounding the corner,” 


mine the best method to pursue these hosts on 


right road of systematic saving. might submit 
Service. 
down 


ete., but, to probe more deeply and get 


essential and the keynote of the situation, we 
that 


HeSS, 


bankers must establish more friendship in_ busi 


all 
there is 


earnestness of a profound con 
the 
We 


pedestal to the average man and woman of the community. 


the 
hot 


I maintain. with 


viction, that enough of “human touch” in 


our everyday contact with patrons. bankers are on a 


Incorrectly, these people assume that our intellect and judg- 
ment are superior to theirs. This mental attitude creates a 
false and frosty atmosphere which will kill the growth of 


confidence, It is our immediate duty. therefore, to have the 


CONVENTION, 


American people think of our banks, not as coldly imper- 
sonal corporations, but in terms of friendly individuals, de- 
their best 
rentlemen, less of the frosty icing on our cake. It 


Siring to serve interests. That's what we need, 


would 
be hard for anv one of us here to pick a banker in this 
whole convention who is not a good democratic fellow, but 
the unfortunate situation is that the public doesn’t know 
it. and the burden of proof is strictly on us. 

But, 


Can people? 


how are we going to “sell” ourselves to the Ameri- 
going to demonstrate to them that 
we want? What 

that banks are created for the 


them freely in everyday affairs 


liow are we 


“sood-will’” is what we do to 
the 


of being 


their must 


convince creat masses 


Purpose sed bv 


(much in the same manner and with as little ceremony as a 


department store). In short, what must we do to popular- 


ize hbanking—because that is what banking needs to-day 


more than anv other thing. 

The answer is simple—you have been demonstrating the 
“solution” in the corridors and lobbies of the hotels at this 
convention. It is simply the affable smile, the exchange of 
confidences, the assumption of equality, the cordial hand- 
shake and the outward expression of warm hearts—that is 
the 
only kind which does. 
that 


knowledge or 


sort of atmosphere which breeds confidence, and the 
Ibo not make the fatal 
“sell” institution 
ability. The 


Impressions, and the pleasant 


mistake oT! 


strictly 


thinking vou Can your on 


strictly American 


Masses 
the 
will develop more friends for the 
cold heart of the 


oT) 


are moved by smile of 


most humble employee 


bank than a masterly mind by highest 


officer. 
that the rehabilitation of 
world business and world affairs rests four-square upon the 


but 


In “summing up’ mav I say 


practice of the old-fashioned ever-beautiful doctrine, 


“Do unto others as you would have others do unto you.” Hu- 
manity has tried every other device of its own making to 
We are now at 
a point where there is no alternative. follow the 
Rule, if from force of 


Let me therefore emphasize once more that any 


solve its problems and has failed dismally. 
We 
from 


must 


(;olden not love, then sheer 


necessity. 
scheme attempting the permanent peace and happiness of 
the world will fail utterly unless its taproots are entwined 
in this first fundamental of human happiness, which, in my 
“*“T)o unto others 


humble judgment is the slogan of to-day 


as vou would have others do unto you.” 


American Business and Acceptances 


by rep I, 


ILENT. 


There are nations on the earth centuries old, whose peo- 
filth 
manner of existence is little above that of animals. 


ples to-day whose 
There 


are, in the United States of America. men and women from 


are living in and ignorance, and 


many such nations who are educated, living cleanly lives. 


and who are doing their part 


the civilization of the world. 


towards the up-building of 
The great general average of 
the life and intelligence of the foreign people of the United 
States is far higher than was true with these same people 
when in their home lands, and many of their children are 
finely educated and are living in a manner incomprehensi- 
ble to their foreign grandparents. 

There are many reasons for this difference in mental and 
physical conditions, but one of the most important causes 
Kirst exist- 
ence, and then manner of livelihood and education, depend 
upon business. 


lies in the development of American business. 


If business is carried on in a squalid and 
generally dishonest manner, life will be squalid. On the 
other hand, when business is on a high general plane of in- 
tegrity and so developed as to result in savings to the com- 
munity, mankind passes from a life of mere existence to 
one where the development of science. art and government 
becomes possible. 

The so-called fads of men, representing their 
greatest interests outside of their business, are exercised to 
the encouragement of 


business 


mei of science and those whose 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company of 


New York. 


Attention to such fads 


make business better and serves to broaden the lives of all 


strongest force lies in art. helps 
workers, in every field. 

Quick means of transportation, electric light, telephones, 
and all of the other time-saving and comfort-giving inven- 
tions are the direct products of business. Science, of course, 
the 


business, science would never had either the time or 


has plaved its part, but without encouragement of 
incen- 
tive for accomplishment. 

It is unfortunate that many men of talent, whose sole op 
portunity to make use of their talents 
be 


their fad outside of their business that of decrying the busi- 


-whatever they may 
depends entirely upon successful business, should make 
ness of other men. Then they sneer at the business man 
fads make possible the development of their 
While it is natural that such men, not 
understanding business, should often become the catspaws 


whose own 


particular talents. 


_of the dishonest and of the agitator against business, yet 


them from being 
indulge in 


they 


that does not 


allow 


save bad citizens if they 
unintelligent criticism of 
nothing, or where such 
knowledge as they may think they possess has been gath- 


themselves to 


things about which know 
ered from false sources. 

The fraility of man enters every walk of life, and some 
individuals are going to abuse opportunities in every sphere 


of man’s activity, but the greatest good for the greatest 
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number requires deeper knowledge before criticism than ‘s 
covered in the mistakes of a few in any phase of living. 
The greatest example in all history of the falsity of the 
criticism of business, simply as such, lies in the condition 
of Russia to-day. Before the war business in Russia was 
not carried on as it should have been, but even under the 
dishonest conditions which then prevailed, life was poss!- 
ble living comfortable to millions. Then there 
into power those who pretended to wish to correct condi- 
That they killing 
business is true, but in doing so they brought on their peo- 


ple suffering and starvation that will be the horror of the 


and came 


tions by killing business. succeeded in 


world for centuries, Not until business is brought back to 
life will Russia live again. Further business is not for 


(government. but for the people under proper governmental 
regulation. 

Even in the United States business is frequently endan- 
gered by Governmental attack, developed for political pur- 


poses, In Congress to-day we have so-called bloc, which 
undertake to protect certain classes of our people at the 


expense of other classes. These blocs are formed by men 
whose sworn duty it is to protect every class of American 
citizen. When our law-makers join special blocs they preju- 
the of other 


spite of anv intentions thev may have to be fair to all. 


dice themselves against interests in 
>ul 
the most detrimental effect of such prejudice lies in the cer- 
tain failure of such blocs to aid those thev are bound to- 
rether to they blind to the fact 
that the prosperity of one class is dependent upon the pros. 
peritv of all If 


to bound 


classes. 


serve, because themselves 
ClASS@S, 


be 


if not blocked by their own blocs, they could so much 


is a pity to see real allow 


men 


themselves by such cheap political methods, 


when 
hetter help those who need their aid. 
All 


pernicious blocs and 


SUCcessS of our President. Who would these 


fo; 


destroy 
line 


uy) Congress, 


his country, to the best of his ability. 


Our every man 
To aid in the development of American business, we add- 
of the 


iImstrument 


ed. with the inception Federal 
of called 


While the acceptance had been in use in Europe and other 


Reserve System. a 


new form financial an acceptance, 
parts of the world, for a long period, vet it had never taken 
The 
need for this instrument of credit, especially to further our 
foreign that 
for a commission, from foreign banks, particularly those of 
(reat the right to use their acceptances until the 
Act to own. 

Two forms of acceptance are used to further business 
We will 
A bank 
without excep- 
tion, to three primary legitimate uses, all of which are for 


its proper place in the business of the United States. 


trade, Was so great, however, 


we purchased, 


sritain. 


Federal Rese ce enabled us create our 


the banker's acceptance and the trade acceptance. 
only consider the banx«er’s acceptance at present. 


ers acceptance should be confined, slmost 


the purpose of furthering trade. and which are as follows: 


lirst: To furnish funds seller against the guaran 
tee to the accepting banker, of a buyer to pav the acceptance 
at maturity. The time for which such an acceptance should 
he given should closely follow the time necessary to cover 
the period of transportation and delivery of goods from the 
seller to the buver, and in special cases, where the buyer has 
sold the goods for prompt delivery, until time for paymen! 
to be made to him. The period of time an acceptance has 
to run should not cover the carrving of goods in stock for 
indefinite sale. 

Second: ‘To create foreign exchange. The use of a bank- 
ers acceptance for this purpose is primarily to enable the 
creation of foreign exchange, for sale to importers who may 
require such exchange at a season of the year when exports 
are not going forward. Acceptances so drawn are created 
with the expectancy that they will mature at a time when 
a preponderance of exports will furnish exchange to meet 
them. 

Third: To carry goods in warehouse which have actu- 
allv been sold for future delivery. The whole theory of the 
acceptance that it should be a self-liquidating piece of 
paper. Otherwise, the public cannot honorably 
to buy it. 


tO a 


is 
he asked 


The reculations of the Federal Reserve Board, declaring 
as to the eligibilitv for purchase by Federal Reserve banks 
of bankers’ acceptances, are aimed to protect the market, 


as well as the Federal Reserve banks themselves, from the 


HOUSE 
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flotation of bankers’ acceptances which are not self-liqui- 
dating. 

Throughout war, and since the armistice, until re- 
cently, the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board have 
answered every requirement. 


the 


At present, however, the en- 
tirely proper desire of the Board to prevent the creation of 
acceptances where promissory notes should be used has re- 
sulted in the issuance of regulations which necessitate Ccar- 
rving on an immense amount of trade under promissory 
notes which could legitimately and beneficially be done by 
acceptances. It would seem as though the best way to regu- 
late the eligibility of bankers’ acceptances, for purchase 
by Federal Reserve banks in the future, might be for the 
Federal Reserve Board to issue more general regulations 
and allow Federal Reserve banks to pass on special Cases 
through special examiners. As the 
attitude of the Federal Reserve Board has always been to 


their own officers or 


foster the issue of acceptances in every legitimate way, we 
confidently forward their reconsideration of 
present regulations at the proper time. 

The importance of bankers’ and trade acceptances to the 
business community is such that it is essential that bankers 
and the public be educated as to their uses and also their 
Again it is necessary that the development of the 
use of such instruments be carefully watched, and that the 
interests of all concerned be protected. 


Can look to 


flie 


abuses, 


This situation was recognized at once after the passage 
of the Federal Act, which authorized 
banks to drafts drawn upon them, 
American Acceptance Council was formed. 


lieserve member 
and the 
This Council is 
made up of bankers and merchants throughout the United 


accept time 


States, whose representatives are constantly studving the 
development of the acceptance business in this country and 
abroad, for the purpose of bettering procedure wherever 
possible, and to keep those who may be interested fully in- 


formed of all matters pertaining to the issue of acceptances. 


Such information is issued to members of the Council 
through “The Acceptance Bulletin,’ which is published 


monthiv. It is to the interest of bankers generally that they 
keep Constantly in touch with the acceptance phase of bank- 
ing, and there is no way that it can be done more effectively, 
or with less expense and trouble, than through association 
with the American Acceptance Council, which carries with 
it “The Acceptance Bulletin.” 

Some little idea as to the growth of bankers acceptances 
outstanding 
acceptances Which, as compiled for “The Acceptance Bulle- 
tin,” showed on April 1, 1920, a total of $799.001,.237.42, 
on April 1, 1921, $664.0902,113.79. 

Safety in the use of acceptances depends upon credit, ex- 
actly This fact 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon bankers who would 


in the United States is shown in the figures of 


and 


a> 


is true when dealing in promissory notes, 
do an acceptance business. As giving an acceptance enables 
than the 
does not require the same considera- 


his funds from 
It 
tion as to the use of surplus funds, as when money is ad- 


a ¢lient to obtain sources other 


accepting banker. 
vanced on promissory notes, but at maturity of an accept- 
ance, the goodness of a drawer or guarantor is exactly as 


important. for the accepting banker must meet his paper, 
regardless of whether he receives his money from the one 
for whom he has accepted or not. 
to consider. 


eredit. 


The most important thing 
is 
Again, as acceptances are so largely used in foreign 


therefore, in the granting of acceptances, 
frade, interpational credit must be studied also. 
What. 


things 


therefore, is credit? Credit is based upon those 
the of differentiate them 
from mere animals, and that enable them to make progress 
towards rational living. 
principal forces: 


in character men which 


Such characteristics include three 


First: The power to calculate, which covers the ability 
to understand proportion in its application to mathematics 
and to physical conditions as they apply to men’s welfare, 
both present and future, and that is represented in the de- 
sire for saving and conservation. 

Second: The ability to produce material things, or a4 
means to enable other producers of material things to mar- 
ket them, which is intimately bound up in the power of 
ealeulation. and 
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Third: Integrity of purpose, without which the other 
forces in man’s nature become more dangerous as their 
powers increase. When individuals deal with other indi 
viduals. these three attributes must be properly developed 
in the person of both buyer and seller, to enable safety In 
exchange of goods. When, however, dealings have—on One 
side or both—organizations embodying numbers of indi- 
viduais, the powers of calculation, production and distri- 
bution may be devided among them and strengthen credit, 
always provided integrity of purpose ¢ xistS among all those 
concerned who have any power or force in management. 
Credit, under such circumstances, can be safely advanced, 
provided one other element exists, namely, the ability of 
individuals, or combination of ind 
to carry out their own wills. Such ability is dependent upon 
Government. If, through dishonest despotism or weak Gov- 
ernment the operations of men of integrity or ability ate 
curtailed or prevented, or the proceeds of their activities 
are taken through excess or confiscation, the extension of 
eredit to individuals or organizations controlled by such 
Government, or lack of Government, is attended with great 
danger. 


ividuals. in organizations 


Carrying on a domestic business with safety, under an 


extension of credits to those of ability and reliability, re 
quires only the consideration of the power, efficiency and 
integrity of the domestic Government. When, however, one 
is engaged in international trade, these same qualifications 
in foreign Governments must be considered in so far as they 
apply to those with whom trade is being carried on. In 
proportion, therefore, as the mien of any nation are con- 
trolled or apt to be controlled by 


may be summarized in the word 


brute instincts, which 


“salfishness.”’ as exercised 
at the expense of the rights of others, does the extension of 
eredit in such nations become dangerous. 

The trade of the world is carried on in order that men 
may live and that humanity may make progress in science 
and art, with the resultant increase in the value of life and 
in the comfort and happiness of living. This being true, it 
is necessary for mankind that all barriers which interfere 
with the development of trade, be removed as rapidly as 
education of the masses makes possible 

One of 


trade 


thie Por'iyye 


‘ipal 


is the imposition, in 


difficulties in carrying on foreign 
some countries, through Govern 
ment, of the will of the ignorant, dishonest and self-seeking 
that 


nation 
the 


upon of men of vision, ability and integrity. 
where the will of the 


dishonest, 


In every 
masses Is exercised through 
curtail the 
development of trade through unwise regulation or Govern- 
ment operation, progress is delayed. 

Whether a 


otherwise 


inefficient and who control or 


Government is Democratic, Socialistic, or 
a constantly changing succession of 


is going to he in The 


represented in 


individuais 


eontrol. difference in 


real 
the method of selection of 

There are only two methods under which 
who execute 


(,OVern- 
ments Is largely 
those in control. 


the individuals the powers of Government Can 


be selected. One, through the exercise of physical force. 
the other through the influence of 
applied through 
admitted the 


and mental power, as 
chy py al to the masses, 


reneral 


The world, long ago. 
and undesirability from 

the standpoint of progress of humanity. of the selection of 
the heads of Governments by means of brute force. That 
such means are still in effect does not change the fact that 
The other means for selection of individ- 

forces of Government 


minds of 


inefficiency 


they are wrong. 


ual that is, through appeal to the 


made in one of two ways: 


through appeal to the passions or through appeal to the in- 
telligence. 


men, must also he 


Successful appeal to the passions of men does not require 
the same ability and understanding that is true when appeal 
is made to the intelligence. 

Further, success in appeal to the passions does not re- 
quire honest intention nor integrity in presentation. We 
therefore find that the vicious politician. and all those men 


of weak character who would willingly destroy the happi- 
ness of multitudes for life, for a moment of pleasure for 
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themselves. make their appeal to the passions of men. Un- 
fortunately, such persons are able to attract the imprac- 
tical. who live off the proceeds of successful business, possi- 
bly without realizing it, and who, in many cases, have abil- 
ity in special lines of endeavor of tremendous value to the 
world when it is not nullified through the association and 
the acceptance of the wills of the vicious and self-seeking. 

We therefore interwoven with 
appeal to the passions in such a way that a further number 
of individuals of fine intention are carried away by false 


doct rines., 


find so-called “idealism” 


To the great detriment of the world, men of letters of 


more than average ability to carry the thought of readers 
have filled books with the development of argument based 
on false promises, which have resulted in a tremendous li- 

of vicious teaching. It is to this library, with its 
wordy attraction to the impractical, that many of our teach- 
ers and professors run for their information, which 1s at 
the bottom of the false teaching being received by the grow- 
ing minds of youth in many of our schools and universities. 
We force of unmatured 
thought, multiplied by the impetuosity of the feeling of 
youthful discovery that is used by the vicious for their own 


until 


therefore have an accumulating 


ends it has been offset through practical experience 
and growing understanding. 

The other forms of appeal to the mentality of men, that 
is, through their intelligence, is most difficult of success. 
It necessitates the development of problems of construction 
that are always harder than those of destruction, which are 
used by those who appeal to the passions. It takes a higher 
mental development and understanding to carry the inter- 
est of those who make up one’s audience, either through the 
written or spoken word, but the continued progress of the 
world clearly shows that the con- 
structive minds is greater than that of the destructive ones, 
even though the latter fill the eye and mind of the world 
periodically, during which there are often times of great 
degeneration. 


measure of success of 


The world, at the moment, is going through just such 4& 
period, and the lives of millions upon millions of human 
beings have been, and are now involved in terrible suffering, 
as a consequence. History has told us that the wave of dis- 


cord which has swept the earth, fostered by the seething 


centres of the propagandist, will be overcome and that fa- 
tionalism will return to the lives of men, and present events 
have said, with equal force, that the tide 
that 


has turned and 
born of passion 


and dishonesty, and are now growing throughout the world. 


integrity and intelligence have been 


As individuals and their conibinations in the business world 
become 
the 
forces, the extension of 
and and the 


all its benefits to 


stronger and stronger in inte 


‘lligence and integrity, 


and Government of nations begin to respond to such 


international credit will grow safer 


safer, international trade of the world, with 


men. will be re-established. But it will 
require the constant exercise, the part of 


tizen. of his ever ree for good if we 
the 


every right 
thinking ¢ 


further 


would 
coming of suc and defeat those 
who would destroy all that is best in the desires of mankind. 
That such will be our effort, no man can doubt 
will succeed is clearly foretold in the triumphs of our people 
over every power for evil which has grown to be a menace, 


since the birth of our nation. 


ition 


.and that we 


American business will then 
have surpassed its pre-war record for ability and integrity 
and will once more be a real force in the development of 
Again we may be proud of our great institn- 
tions and the wonderful part they will play in making possi- 
ble rational living. 


Krom 


civilization. 


the savings of American business there will also 
result greater development in art, science and Government, 
and the whole world will be enriched by our strength of 
purpose and our industry. 
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The Institute Clearing House 


By RoserT B. Looks, 


President. American Institute of Banking, 


Detroit 


Bank of 


Manage} sranch. Federal Reserv 


Chicago, 


I don’t know what the Chairman had in mind when he as- 


signed to me the subject “Institute Clearing House,” J 
suppose he knows what an institute clearing house is, but J 
will have to admit right now that I don’t have any idea 


what an institute clearing house is. 
However, | 


Was very vlad mt that obscure subject 


do 


aching for a long time 


to aces 


because it gives me an opportunity to about what I 


please with it. and I have been just 
to vet a good chance to take a crack at a bunch of bank of- 


ficials. I am not going to bore you with a long history of 


what the Institute is. Most of vou know what it is. If 
you don’t know what it is you are indeed a very unread 


‘person. I suppose also perhaps I should justify my right t 


to a group of bank officials in the manner that I in 


talk 


few moments. I have been a bank clerk 


without the Institute and I 


tend to in a very 


have been a bank clerk with it. 


I have been a bank officer without the Institute and I 
have been a bank officer with it. By that I mean that I] 
have been a bank officer in a city where the Institute was 


not very strong and I have been a bank officer in a city 
where I the 
Therefore, I feel that I am qualified in a way to talk upon 
the subject of the Institute of ur 
thermore. I have also been manager of a clearing house. 
What Institute? Candidly, I don't know what the 
American Institute of Banking is and I don’t believe there 


have seen Institute become very strong. 


American Banking. 


is an 


is a living person that Knows exactly what the American 
Institute of Banking is. I bélieve if vou took a dozen or 
if you took two dozen or six dozen of the most profound 
minds on this globe and put them together in a solemn con 
clave and charged them with the responsibility in coming 
back to give you a decision on what the American Institute 
is, they would come back and tell you that the American 
Institute of Banking is just the Institute of 
sanking. 

For a long time past the bank officials have been con- 
gratulating themselves that the bank clerks of this coun- 
try have never organized themselves into a bank clerk’s 
union. They have grumbled when they have thought of 
what the effect might be if a bank clerk’s union 
ganized. And the unions in the meantime 
sitting back and doing nothing. They have recognized 
what strength there is in a bank clerk’s union, not alone to 
the labor organizations of this country. and in one of our 
Middle Western the last two 
years, they did attempt to organize a bank clerk’s union 
and they got so far as to grant a charter to the bank clerks’ 
union of that city. 
of their 


American 


were or 


have not been 


States not long ago. within 


What was the result? When the smoke 


membership campaign cleared away it showed 


they had 55 members in the union and of the 55 members 
all but 16 of them were emploved in one hank that was 
known as a non-Institute bank. and all of the officers of 
this union. every single one of them, was emploved in the 
non-Institute bank. That only goes to show what the Insti- 
tute means in that bank. 

Now, l have spoken about what the possibilities micht 
he if there were a union. I want to make a rather strange 
statement now. that I helieve that there is a hank clerks 
union in this countrv and I believe that that union is the 
American Institute of Banking. Now. if I mav for a few 
moments assume that the American Institute of Banking 


is a bank clerks’ would like to follow that state 
that I believe it is 
I helieve that if all the 


tions in this country were governed by the principles under 


menr up hy an itteal labor or 


ganization. other labor organiza 
which the American Institute of Banking 
half of the battle 
wiped away. 

There is another point: It has been the custom of some 
bank officials—and I hope no one in this room—to regard 


is governed that 


hetween capital and labor would be 








the American 


ten. It is 


Institute of Banking as rather a kindergar- 
that the American Institute of Banking, 
that its principal function is to deal with the younger bank 
but the Institute want t¢ 
assure you, is very far from being a kindergarten proposi 
my 


true 


men. American of Banking, I 


tion. ‘To support statement I want to call your atten 
tion to the fact that to-day every officer of the American 
Institute— and I am now speaking of our national organi- 
zation, made up of 92 city chapters—every officer or every 
member of the Executive Council of the American Institute 
of Banking, twelve in number, are bank officials. Perhaps 
the question will pop into your mind, why are these bank 
officers, men just like you, qualified to sit in this Conven 
tion aS much as you are, why do these fellows retain their 
interest in the American Institute of Banking in sufficient 
degree to warrant their services as officials of the Americam 
Institute of Banking? Well, when I consented to run for 
Vice-President of the American Institute of Banking one o* 
“What do 


really 


my friends asked to do that for? 
Well, I tried 16 
think of the answer, tried to think why I wanted to become 
the Vice-President of the American Institute of Banking. 
It re- 
mained for me to go to New York wand to talk to our execu 
tive manager, Mr. Bowerman, to get a real answer to that 
question, which applies to every Institute man. Mr. Bow- 
erman told me that to him—we had just returned from the 
Nationa! of the Institute in Minneapolis—the 
most wonderful thing about the Institute of Banking was 
that enthusiastic, unselfish desire of those who had reaped 
its benefits to urge and see others reap the same benefits. 
Now, can you imagine anything any more loval or unselfish 
than to see a successful man willing to go out of the way 
to point out to young men, young fellows who are coming 
along, to point out the way through which it 
for othem to reach 


me, vou want 


could not answer that question. I 


And I was at a loss to give a satisfactory answer. 


Convention 


is possible 
And that is one of the out- 
standing features of the Institute, the loyalty of its mem 
bers who have reaped its benefits, to the organization. 
Take, for instance, such men as Mr. Kent, a man who has 
just started up, Vice-President at Chicago; take Mr. Wills 
of the Federal Reserve Bank,—both of them old Institute 
men. ‘There is another man, Mr. Puelicher, who will in 
another year become President of the American Bankers’ 
Association—and by the way, that is the day of days when 
the Institute men are looking forward to something, the 
day when the real Institute man will become President of 
the American Bankers’ Association. And 
will come, gentlemen, when the American 
tion will the 


American 
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I think the time 
tankers’ Associa- 
known 
Section of the 


he as American Batkers’ Association 


Institute of Banking. 


out it takes money. Now I feel like the preacher on 
that wondreful day of days when he talks about money. 
It does take money. It takes more money to run the In- 


stitute, an Institute chapter, than it is possible for the boys 


to contribute. It is not possible to charge sufficient dues 


to support the chapters properly. And it. therefore, be- 
comes necessary to raise money in other ways and the 
most common way is for the banks to contribute money. 


I want to urge you gentlemen here to-day to get behind the 
Institute chapters in your city financially. And I want to 
have no kick and I don’t know 
but perhaps it won’t do 
any harm to point out some of the ways in which that can 
be done. As I stated, it 


sav that in urging that we 


that it needs particular urging, 
is not possible for the membership 
at large to contribute money enough to run these chapters. 
It takes a great of And I believe an ample 
appropriation has its place in every clearing house budget. 
In every city where there is an Institute chapter bank 
officials for the most part realize the advantage of the 
chapter to the banks themselves. The Institute is conducted 


deal money. 
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for two things: one, and not necessarily the first, but one 
for what it will do for its members; second, or perhaps 
first. what it will do in service for the banks, and 
what it will do in the matter of service for the 
banks, of course, depends proportionately on what they 
have to do with It. In most cities it is customary 
for the clearing house committee to ask the presi- 
dent of the local chapter what he will need. And it 
is good training to make him point out for Just what pur- 
poses he needs your money, just what they are going to do 
with it. I do not advocate that clearing house or individual 
banks Shall agree to give a chapter what money they want, 
all the money that they ask for. I believe it should he 
required and obliged to give a proper budget of what they 
want and point out why they want it, and then I believe 
if it seems reasonable to the members of the clearing 
house, to the individual banks, you should get behind them 
and say, “Yes, you can have the amount of money.” They 
are doing that all over the country. If there are any gen 
tlemen here that have hesitated about the money, what 
amount of money the Institute should have, I urge you t9 
consider the great advantage which this work is to your 
individual banks, even to the extent of keeping out the 
so-called union, because if we have a union there is no 
knowing what might happen,—a union organized under a 
charter of the American Federation of Labor, for in- 
Stance. 

The Institute as it is to-day and as expressed in that 
wonderful resolution adopted at the New Orleans Conven 
tion in 1918—and you will remember that was in a period 
when the bank clerk or bank laborer, if you eould call him 
fhat, had the most cause to object to the compensation he 
was receiving, at a time when prices were high and the 


bank clerk’s salary was not keeping up, when it was the 
hardest thing for him to make both ends meet—why, they 
met in New Orleans and adopted a resolution which—well, 
I wish I had a copy of it and I ought to know it by heart, 
but unfortunately I dont. ut the high points of it, as I 
stated this morning at the Convention, the high points of 
that resolution were the belief in the equitable co-operation 
of employer and employee. And right there I want to say 
here that I hope the men in the banks that you are in, 
work with you, not for vou. When you have them working 
with you you have a real bank; when they are working 
for you there is some question about it. “We believe in the 
equitable co-operation of employer and employees’’—that 
was the first point. The second point: “We are opposed 
to all attempts to limit production.” That may have meant 
more then than now. because there is not much of an at- 
tempt now at limiting production. But.it meant a great 
deal more then, limiting production. The Institute went 
on record against all attempts to limit production. Thirdly, 
it was opposed to all attempts to limit individual initiative. 
And that is one reason why the Institute will have nothing 
to do with unions. The members of the Institute are op- 
posed to all attempts looking toward limiting individual! 
initiative. They are not going to accept any standard 
wage scale. They want the opportunity to go along and 
receive just compensation for the labor performed. If 
they are capable and able to do more than the other fellow, 
why, they want to be paid for it and they want no standard 
wage scale. And thi :i and most imporant of all, the reso. 
lution was completed by the statement, “We are opposed 
to all plans purporting to promote our material welfare 
upon any other basis than that of pure unadulterated 
Americanism.” I thank vou. 


Shall We Abolish the Publication of Bank Clearings? 


By Raymonp F. McNA.Lty, Vice-President and Cashier, National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I confess I didn’t pick the subject because I admit | 
don’t like the wording of it, it 1s such a destructive tone, 
“Shall we abolish?”’ Of course, it is not possible to have the 
subject of a thing as complete as it might be, but I would 
like to have you think I was talking on the subject of ‘Shall 
we substitute for bank clearings the publication of daily 
bank transactions .”’ 

Now, a start has to be made somewhere in a movement of 
this nature, and the St. Louis Clearing House Association 
took it upon itself in the past year to write the various 
clearing houses all over the country asking their views on 
this subject. I have a formidable array of replies and the 
general tenor of the replies was that it was admitted the 
publication of the clearings did not entirely set forth the facts 
as to the business activity of the respective cities in which 
the clearings were published. There were a few cities in- 
ditferent, one or two cities frankly opposed to any change in 
method. 

Now, I will state also at the outset that I invite any com- 
ments from the floor during the course of my remarks. This 
is not a set address, more in the nature of a debate, and | 
would like to have anybody who has questions to ask, any 
one with remarks to make in connection with this. I want 
you to feel free to do so either at the close of what I have to 
say or during the course of my remarks, because a resolution 
is going to be reported from the Resolutions Committee. 
and we might as well discuss it now as later. 

Now, why are clearings published, in the first place? 
Because it was about the only commercial method we really 
had of learning just about how business conditions were in 
cities, because the inference is if people have money to spend 
they give checks, and, consequently,the more cheeks the 
more money to spend and the more business done in those 
cities. Away back in 1868 the St. Louis Clearing House 
Association was organized. There were 35 banks in the 
Clearing House Association. At the present time we have 
four banks in St. Louis, in any one of which the deposits are 
greater than the total deposits of those 35 banks in 1868, 


and yet, instead of having 35 banks at the present time we 
only have 14. I am only mentioning that for the purpose 
of illustration, because I think practically every large city 
ean show a similar trend to consolidation on the part of 
banks, thereby having fewer banks instead of a greater num- 
ber. Well, now, if as a result of consolidation, two, or, as in 
some cases, three and often four banks vet together, doesn’t 
it naturally follow that the clearings from those four banks 
would be greater than the clearings from the one bank would 
be, beeause where bank A in the consolidation formerly 
used to get cheeks on bank C and bankeD, now when they 
are all consolidated in bank D or bank E, why, naturally, 
those cheeks that had to go through the clearing house stay 


in the one bank, thereby reducing the clearings. Of course, 


the natural comment would be that this is a verv nice theory. 
Hut how ( 


loes it work out in actual experience? How do the 


clearing house managers in St. Louis go over the clearings 
for the three branch banks that were consolidated and make 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, and the ¢wo banks 
that were consolidated in the Liberty Central Trust Co. of 
St. Louis? Now, it 1s interesting to note that the total 
clearings in the First National Bank show a decrease for the 
eorre sponding period after the consolidation of 39.4%. In 
the Liberty Central Trust Co. the decrease is 47%. In 
other words, these banks, the Liberty Central Trust Co., for 
example, their clearings are almost one-half of what the 
clearings of the two constituent banks used to be. Thereby 
proving, if proof were necessary, that when you have con- 
solidations your clearings are reduced. gut I don’t think 
anybody for a moment would state that that means any 
decrease in business activity in that city or that there are 
any less number of checks being givenor that the customers 
are not as prone as they were before to issue those checks. 
Now, a rule to be effective has to be universal; it ought to 
apply everywhere with equal foree. Take another illus- 
tration: the City of Birmingham, Alabama. has 200,000 
inhabitants. For some strange reason or other there are 
only five banks in that city—a rather fortunate condition 
for such a large city. One of those banks has about 50% 
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of the deposits, another bank has approximately 30%, and 
the other three banks have the remaining 20% of deposits. 
Now, I don’t*think that any one of us, if we wanted to get 
an idea of the amount of business that was transacted in 
Birmingham, I don’t think we would pay any attention to 
the clearings of that city for the simple reason that half of 
the business of the city, if we are going to take deposits as 
the measure, are transacted through one bank and, naturally, 
half of that business would never go to the clearing house at 
all. So that is perhaps one striking illustration, as striking 
an illustration as you can get, although there is no doubt 
in my mind but what the student of such things would find 
that all over the country, that there are perhaps similar con- 
ditions existing in cities like Birmingham. 

-~ Now, the objection has been raised that it is impossible 
to get on the same day the total daily transactions. The 
advantage of clearings is that after the clearings have been 
struck the totals can be given forth and you can know just 
what, on that day, what the clearings of that particular day 
are. Well, I think it is not a matter of imperative necessity 
that the total transaction should be given for that particular 
day. It would be just as easy, and I think as effective if 
when the clearing house clerks go to the cleairng house, they 
ean take with them the total transactions of the day previous 
and they can be given out for that particular day as of the 
close of business of the day previous, simply a matter of 
getting it to-day, and it would not make any more banking 
than it would before. 

Now, the objection also has been raised, What are you 
voing to do with the smaller banks, the outlying banks, for 
example, who clear through the larger banks? Now, in 
St. Louis those banks either clear through member banks 
or through the Federal Reserve Bank. A member bank could 
easily make it a prerequisite for clearing that when they send 
in the cheeks for clearing they send in a memorandum of 
the total of the day before, and the member banks could 
make the same requirement, and therefore, you would have 
a full and complete set of figures. 

Now, perhaps the most serious objection that is raised to 
the publication of total transactions 1s that the Federal 
Reserve Board, in getting out their figures—I assume you are 
all familiar with the Weekly Bulletin that is gotten out by 
the Federal Reserve Board—show the total transactions for 
the week ending Saturday night. It 1s given out on Sunday. 
It also shows what they were the week previous and what they 
were the same week the year before, thereby furnishing some 
very interesting comparisons. These figures are given, first, 
by Federal Reserve Districts, and then by each individual 
city in each district, not only where there are branch banks, 
but cities large enough to have a clearing house where the 
clearings would now be given. This information is obtain- 
able weekly, and what is proposed is that it be made a daily 
affair instead of a weekly affair. 

However, when the Federal 


getting out the figures, they 


Board first began 
had the total checks against 
They did 
away with the bank accounts, however, giving as a reason 
that 
eounts, are 
vidual 
is very true. 


Reserve 
individual accounts and against bank accounts. 
ie checks paid against bank ac- 


the bank accounts. 


{| 
practically a duplication oft eheeks avalnst i1ndl- 


accounts. W hen you come to think about it. that 


Let us take a large wholesale house ina city. It makes a 
deposit composed for the most part of checks on out-of-town 
points. It deposits those cheeks with its depository in the 
city. The eity 


house eredit for the checks. 


bank collects them and FIVeS the wholesale 
In other words, the wholesale 
The city bank 
sends those out-of-town items either through the Federal 
Bank back in The 
wholesale house checks against that credit they have bought, 


house buys eredit with out-of-town items. 


or direct, and gets a draft payment. 
and thereby you have got your completed chain, whereas, 
if you included the drafts, which the city bank might get 
back, which go through the clearing house, you would have 
a duplication of the same items, which is exactly what the 
Federal Reserve system is trying to get away from, because, 
after all, the business we do with our primary accounts is the 
business that comes to us, and the measure of the bank busi- 
ness depends entirely upon the question of individual busi- 
ness that we all do. 

So I think that is no great objection, the fact that bank 
drafts are eliminated, because we are trying to get at the 
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heart of things, and the best way to do it is to follow the 
Federal Reserve System in its efforts to take the checks 
against the individual accounts, and savings banks, for that 
matter—in fact, all checks except those against bank ac- 
counts. 

To show that we are entirely unselfish in the matter, I 
noticed by comparing the clearings and total transactions, 
our city would go down a couple of places in the list. It 
would make some changes because there are some cities 
where the clearings are out of all proportion to the total 
daily transactions. There may be some reason for that. 
There may be undue activity. It may be that ehecks for 
the same transaction pass through the Clearing House more 
than one time. But at the same time when we come to think 
about it, the absolute rule that obtains is the check against 
the individual account. And these figures, I think that any 
of us who aim to keep informed as to the condition of business 
activity over the country—I think we would much rather 
have before us the bulletin that is gotten up by the Federal 
Reserve Board, rather than reading what the commercial 
agencies give forth as the total clearings. 

It is interesting to see what the commercial agencies think 
about this. They admit that the total daily transactions 
are the direct barometer. They are willing to concede that. 
They say, however, that for the purpose of comparing it 
would be interesting to have the total Clearing House 
figures in addition. Well, you might give them for a while, 
but if you are going to take the total daily transactions as 
the true measure, you might as well begin and do it right in 
the first place, and if you have one there is no need of having 
the other, there by making confusion. 

Now, on Sept. 28th the St. Paul, Minnesota, Clearing 
House Association adopted a resolution declaring for the 
giving of the daily transactions, and that they would begin 
the publication on and after Jan. 1, 1922—that after that 
date they would use that system, and they asked that the 
other banks join. A start has to be made, and if the idea is 
good, the first of the year is a good time to start. And I am 
confident that once the movement was started there would 
be no particular objection over the United States to recogniz- 
ing the daily transactions instead of the clearings. 

| suppose you are all familiar with the lotteries that have 
been started over the country by reason of the publicity 
given to clearings. We had one in St. Louis, and in spite 
of the efforts of the police there were thousands of tickets 
sold every day, and they used as a basis the last five figures 
of the clearings. And when one of the principal men of this 
lottery went to our manager and offered him $5,000 if he 
could arrange in some way to have the figures come out as 
he wanted them on a certain day, we thought it was time 
did not 
So there was no fun in 


to pay attention to the matter, and after that we 


publish anything except the zeros. 


a lottery when they knew what the zeros were going to be. 


Now, we are spending a lot of money in the American 
Bankers’ Association, and we are trying to educate the people 


as to just what the banking business is, and it seems to me 


that this movement is guite in line with the general educa- 
If the true barometer is determined by 


riona 


| movement. 


! 


the number of check ven and paid by the banks, 


let us do away with the old style 
If there is one thing the 
States have been distinguished for, it 1s for their ability to 
It would not have 


s that are 21 
and let us adopt newer 
methods. bankers of the United 
adapt themselves to different conditions. 
been possible to have those daily transactions before the 
advent of the Federal Reserve, because lots of banks would 
have thought it would be telling too much to give out the 
information. However, we are all disposed to give publicity 
to the facts. and for this movement, if we have it, we want to 
the Clearing House associations over the country 
the example of the St. Paul Association, and it 
a movement for the betterment of the American 
Association and one in which the Clearing House 


persuade 
to follow 
would be 
Bankers’ 
Association could take deserved pride, 

Note oF Epitror.—lIt 
the suspension of the publication of figures of bank clearings 


seems desirable to point out that 


of different cities is opposed by a committee of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce recently appointed to report on 
The report of 
the Cleveland Chamber points out that “these data have 
been regularly compiled for more than sixty years and are 


the recommendation of the St. Louis body. 
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To the Chamber of Commerce: 


Your committee on clearing hous as follows 
A communication has 
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St. Louis asking the Cleveland Chamber 


on 


neen received from ie hamber of Commerce of 
n ‘ommerce to join in a move- 
ment seeking to suspend the publication of figures showing the amount” 
of bank clearings weekly, monthly and at other periods. The St. Louis 
Chamber that the firure ; 
indicators of the amounts of business transacted in different cities, 
the figures showing the amounts of debits to individual accounts are more 
reliable and should be substituted for the ' 

Your that the publication of figures showing the 
amounts of bank clearings for different should not be suspended 
It does not concur in the recommendation made by the St. Louis Chamber 
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untrustworthy 
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other data showing fluctuations in the volume 
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have heen) res Comp 
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mm to prosperity or 
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‘e of three authorities who should 
regard to the 
the 


Reserve 


ed for this purpose. 
TLOST 


i to rena Va! ible opinions with 
The first of t) is Dr. H. Parker Willis, 
’ analysis an se of the Federal 
ites of the system of reporting 
responsible for its introduction 
Editor of the ‘‘Harvard 
who has made some of the most searching 
connection with his researches deal- 
ing with bus Dr. W. Randolph Burgess 
tical Editor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, who compiles eacb 
month one of the most complete of the current reviews of business conditions 
All three of these gentlemen express themselyes as being vigorously op- 
posed to any movement which advocates suspending the publication of the 
figures for bank clearings. They point out that these data are regularly 
used by practically all students of business They all agree 
that fluctuations in the figures for bank clearings are of significant impor 
They call attention to the advisability of using the figures for debits 


of irch 
of the 


accounts, and 


pioneer 
vidual largely 
Professor W arren M. 


stat i gt iC 


cond is Persons, 

view of Economic 
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ness 
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tance 
in making inter-city comparisons, but agree on the importance of continu- 
ing records for bank clearings which make possible the study of increases 
and decreases, locally, sectionally and nationally, over extended periods 
of time. Your committee concurs in these views. 
~ “ Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD P. AYRES, Chairman 








COMMITTEE “ OFFICERS’ REPORTS—CLEARINGS HOUSE DIVISION 


Annual Address of A. A. Crane. Vice-President, First 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Clearing House Section has just completed its fifteenth vear of service 
to its members. ‘This organization since its inception contemplated active 
and progressive growth and development, and the service which it has 
rendered to its members since that time has been exceptional. The first 
clearing house in America was organized in New York in 1853. Others 
followed in rapid succession The date of organization in each case merely 
marks the time when the banks began to meet at a common place and ex- 
change checks. ‘That is the fundamental purpose for which clearing houses 
are organized. and if that were the only function exercized by these asso- 
Ciations, there would be no occasion for such an organization as the Clearing 
House Section, but such is not the case. 

In a country such as this—-with a great banking system composed of 
independent units—there must be some cohesive power that unites them 
into groups, capable of performing proper public service, and strong enough 
to withstand shocks that would seriously threaten the the 
inividual banks if they did not make common cause with one another. 
This has been brought about through the clearing house associations. 

For fifty years or 
leaders of hanking thought 


existence of 


more, the clearing houses of this country have been the 
W ith leadership has it has 
been the aim of this Section during the fifteen yea keep 
before the clearing houses which comprise high standards 
Importance that the policies which 
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bankers were the impression 
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resolution ade 
Port Hur 
bership of this section has grown consistently with the 
At the Washington Convention last year we reported a membership « 
clearing houses sed to report that we have increased 
the membership to 274, a gain of 19. This membership represents approxi- 
mately 3,800 banks of all classes, and includes practically 75% of the bank- 
ing capital of the country While much has been accomplished by this 
section during the past fifteen years. much still remains to be done. and 
especially along those lines which any strong organization should encourage 
and develop. 

{t is our purpose at this time to bring to your attention some of the needs 
and possibilities of our organization: 

We have fe’* for some time that there should be more uniform methods and 
policies adepted by the associations individually. We have endeavored 
to carry out this idea. During the past few months the Secretary sent a 
request in the form of a questionnaire to the manager of every clearing house 


trend of the t 


‘To-day we are nle: 


in the countrv, asking for information which, when compiled, will be at t} 
We believe this will help to bring about more 
uniformity in the rules and reculations of each clearing house association 

There is no line of work to which our Section is more definitely committed 
than that which pertains to the Clearing House Bank Examiner System. 

A discussion of this snbject is provided for ‘n our program for Thursday 
afternoon, and we hope vnat ali of you will be present at this meeting 
Your Executive Committee has been keenly alert to the fact that the clear- 
ing house system of examination and supervision is one that provides the 
greatest safeguard possible for conservative and legitimate banking opera- 
tions. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year nineteen clearing bouse associations 
had this system of examination. During the past year four cities have been 
added to this list: Hutchinson, Kansas; Indianapolis, Ind.: Montgomery, 
Ala., and Ogden, Utah. We have definite promises from the associations of 
two other cities that an examiner wil! be installed before the first of the year 
There is absolutely no question but that this system of examination is in « 
measure indispensable. Letters which the Secretary has received from the 
leading bankers in every city having such a system bear out the fact that 

nder no consideration would they ever think of giviny it up. 

We all appre ciate the immense benefits that are realized from the super 
| mination by the Federal examiners. We know that the 
xaninatior departments have been improving continually and each 
isona high plane. The real service of anv system of bank exam 
nation can never be fully appreciated or understood by the general public 
whether it be Federal aring house The clearine house exam 
system is not applicable to the larger cities. but the smaller 
number of instances it has proved successful in the smaller 
ermitted to mention Hutchinson, Kansas 
received from the bankers of that city 

so far obtained The officers 
inkers who are here to-day from the 
larger cities, look ‘nto the methods of operation 
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For a great many years the need of a standardized form of draft and check 
has been discussed During the past year the Secretary of this Section 
njunction with the Comn.'ttee on Forms of the 
» Secretaries Sectien in an endeavor to bring about a uniform draft and 
chock After several meetings which were attended by our Secretary and 
the members of our Executive Committee a standardized form of check 
and draft was finally adopted. These sizes have been recommended to 
the banks by the clearing house associations and the State Secretaries Sec- 
tion. Both Sections hope to receive the cooperation of every banker in 
this country in this movement of standardization. We have been aided in 
our efforts by practically all the large bank nete companies, as weil as the 
Fastern and Western Association of Manufacturing Bank and Commercia) 
Stationers, which represent the majority of bank note and lithographing 
companies.in the country. With the cooperation they are giving us we 
hbeliewe that within the next twe or three years the standardized check and 
draft form as recommended will be in universal use, 
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The question of a satisfactory uniform financial statement form has 
wccupied the attention of bankers throughout the country for many years. 
Various forms, several of which are in detail construction, have 
been evolved and adopted for use, but no particular form appears to have 


excellent 


let with the universal approvel and adoption of tke banking community 
intil a committee was appvuinted hy the Clearing House Section in 1918 to 
bring about such a uniform stat 

This committee recommended a statement torm which met with the 
ipproval of a great many banker This year vas slightly revised to 
meet changed business conditions After its revision it was not only ap- 
proved by the American Institute of Accountants, but by the National 
Association of Credit Men Copies of this form were forwarded to the banks 
in every clearing house city and the Secretary has received requests for 
these forms from banks in every section of the country The interest 
shown has been beyond the exp ition of the committee 

In accordance with the plan made eff the last convention of 
‘he American bankers Association. th Acceptance Committee of, the 
American Bankers’ Association vy functions through the Clearing House 
section, and your Secretary was ippointed S« , of the Acceptance 
(Committee. Whenever possible sa Sect we |} been giving the 
matter of acceptance: llr cicsest ttent I ind at every opp rtunity are 
spreading the propaganda through the various channels that are open to us 
making every effort to help develop the accept 1eA this country. 

In keeping witb the service that we as 4 s ym are g ving, a bulletin 
s sent out monthly froin the Secretary's office. giving information which is 
of use to the managers and secretaries of the Ciearing House Associations, 
bringing to their attention anything that might be of interest in helping to 
further develop the clearing house idea in this country and bring about a 


uniformity in the methods and operations of all associations 

A number of years ago the officers of this section became thoroughly con- 
vinced that the weekly ‘‘Clearing Figures’’ did not and could not be made 
to accurately disclose the volume of business transactions, for the reason, as 


it can be readily understood, that frequently included items that did not 
represent actual business transactions, and that never included the vast 
amount represented by checks and drafts that do not pass through the 
clearing houses. At that time we conceived a plan of having the clearing 
houses report so-called ‘Tot Bank Transactions,’’ and after much effort 


we are able To renort 
tO us weekly total of 


Accounts.’ 


that many 


‘Debits 


of our clearing houses are now reporting 
against Individual, Savings and all other 
As 95 or more of the business of the country is transacted 
und settled through the use of checks and drafts, it will be agreed I am sure 
that when this plan as we plan it will, it will prove to 
be a barometer of business that cannot possibly be improved We are 
compiling the ‘Total that are reported by our members 
and publishing them quarterly in the ‘‘Journal,’’ together with the total 
‘“Clearings.”’ figures will prove to be of very great value to the 
clearing house associations and their members, and the business interests 
of the communities they serve. 

It was through the efforts of the Clearing House Section that the universal 
numerical system, which has unquestionably saved hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in expense of operation to the banks of America, was evolved and 
developed. This is adaptable to banks of every size. Its use facilitates 
the handling of checks, drafts and other items in the various departments 
ofabank. It has proved its worth, frit iscertainly a great labor and time 
saver, and practically every bank in the United States is now using it. As 
new institutions are organized, they are immediately notified of this plan 
and it is being readily adopted by all. 

Since the inauguration of the ‘‘No protest’’ symbol plan several years ago, 
we as a Section have been advocating its use. We find that it is becoming 
almost as popular as the universal numerical system and we hope that every 
bank may eventually become interested in its use. 

I might go on and laborate upon the many constructive ideas which the 
Clearing House Section has developed and evolved, since its inception, but 
will only mention a few. As most of you know, it was largely through the 
influence and the efforts of this section that the ‘‘Gold Settlement Fund” 
of the Federal Reserve System was established. This is one of the functions 
of the Federal Reserve System that has been operating since its beginning 
to the entire satisfaction of every interest in the United States. You are 
all familiar with what took place in the times of stress such as the panic of 
1907, and the stressful months following the outbreak of the recent war in 
1914, when by the well directed use of the equipment and machinery of the 
clearing houses of the country untold financial losses were averted. It is 
a well-known fact that the experiences gained through Clearing House 
Association activities during the panics and other trying periods of the past 
proved very helpful when the bill authorizing the present Fede: ~' Reserve 
System was pending in Congress. 

I have endeavored to outline to you some of t! 
section since its organization. 
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e accomplishmenter “is 
For a full detailed report of the years 


[ would ask that you read the secretary's report which will appear in 
annual proceedings of this section 

At the annua! meeting of the section last year, A. T. Matthew, who was 
then secretar f the section, tendered his resignation which was accepted, 
with regret, to accept a position with the Mercantile Trust Company of 
San Francisco In looking over the field of applicants for a successor to 
Mir. Matthew yt r committee selected D. A. Mullen formerly of the Col- 
onial Trust Con nv of Pittsburgh, Pa., who has been acting in that capac- 
ity since January of this year 

Mr. Mullen is a live wire as the activities of the section give proof and the 
committee made no mistake in their selection 
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Report of Executive Committee Clearing House Sec- 
tion, James Ringold, Chairman. 


Following the annua! convention in Washington last year, the Executive 
Committee of your section held two meetings, one mmediately following 
the annua! meeting, the other at the spring meeting at Pinehurst during 
the month of May. Following the annual meeting of the Section in 


Executive Committee met 
At this time the 


section 
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ation of Mr. A. T. 


Washington, 
by the election of a ¢ 
Matthew, Secretary of the was tendered and accepted with 1: uch 
regret. In looking about for a Secretary, Donald A. Mullen, 
of the Colonial Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, was proposed with several others, 
Mr. Mullen was finally appointed Secretary of the Section and assumed 
his duties the middle of January ofthis year. Since Mr. Mullen assumed his 
duties he has been devoting his energies to the tentative program which 
was outlined by President Crane and the officers of the Section at the first 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
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The members of your Executive Committee have given careful attention 
to the various phases of clearing house methods during the past year. 
Your Committee feels that it is desirable that the clearing houses through- 
out the country should be brought in closer touch with the Section and that 
new phases of clearing house activities, which are found to work successfully 
in the various sections of the country, should, through the Section, be 
brought to the attention of the other clearing houses at reguiar intervals s 
that they may have an opportunity to take advantage of such of these 
ideas as may be of value to them. 

With this thought in mind the Secretary has been issuing a monthly 
bulletin which has done much to cement and bring about a close uniformity 
in the rules and regulations of the clearing houses. Much thought wae 
given as to just what line of activities would be of the greatest benefit to 
the Section as well as its members. 

The following suggestions were regarded as being the most important 

a. Extension of the Clearing House Examination System. 

Db. New Clearing Houses. 

c. Country clearing houses and county clearing houses 

d. Endeavor to bring the inactive clearing houses into the Section 

e¢. Total Bank Transactions. 

f, Monthly Bulletin. 

g. Condensed Financial Statement Form. 

h. The widest possible use of the proper application 

Numerical System. 

t. The use and standardization of the No-protest Symbol Plan. 

1. Uniform Charges for Collecting Acceptances. 

k. Developing a Plan for the Analysis of Accounts of Individuals, Firms 

and Corporations. 

i. Aiding in standardizing sizes of checks and draft forms. 

Much work has been done this year along most of these scheduled 
activities. <A special effort has been made to interest the bankers in the 
condensed financial statement form which has the endorsement of the 
American Institute of Accountants and the National Association of Credit 
Men. This statement form has been accepted by hundreds of banks 
throughout the country as the last word in a financial statement form. 

A special effort has been made to interest the clearing houses that are 
without the Examiner System in such a system of examination. This 
Examiner System has proved to be a great safeguard. Through this 
sytem the composite judgment of the banking fraternity can be obtained 
and more careful scrutiny can be kept on all lines of business seeking credit 
and unsafe tendencies not only on the part of the patrons of the bank but 
upon the banks themselves can be checked. To my mind there is not any 
subject of greater importance before the clearing houses of this country 
than that of placing a clearing house examiner in every city or community 
wherein is located a sufficient number of banks, the supervision and exam- 
ination of which would require the time of one or more men. At the 
annual meeting of the section several years ago, Mr. J. W. Wilson, the 
efficient examiner of the Los Angeles Clearing House Association, made a 
statement to the effect that up until that time no depositor had lost a single 
dollar because of the failure of any bank under clearing house examiner 
supervision. 

The Secretary has just issued a booklet on this system of examination 
outlining its purpose, plan and possibilities, together with letters of com- 
mendation from the leading bankers in the cities where this system of exam- 
ination isin force. After you read this booklet I believe you will agree witb 
the officers of this section that there could not be a greater commendation 
or a stronger argument than this for the adoption of the clearing house 
examiner plan. 

Your Secretary has been concentrating on two or three States at a time in 
an endeavor to interest the smaller cities and towns that are without a 
clearing house association, to form such an organization. He has been very 
successful so far this year. <A special effort has also been made to organize 
County clearing houses in those counties where such an association would 
work to the benefit of not only the banks but the communities as weil. 

Another feature of importance that I would like to mention is the monthly 
belletin which the Secretary issues and sends to the managers of every 
clearing house association in the country. I believe that this bulletin 
should prove to be an indispensable letter of useful information to the 
manager of every association. 

What we need most to advance the usefulness of the Clearing House 
Section is closer co-operation with the Section by the clearing house mem- 
bers. To bring this about, your Secretary, a short time ago, sent a ques- 
tionnaire to the manager of every clearing house in the United States asking 
for information which, when compiled will be of very great value to clearing 
house members. Your Committee feels that the Section is a place in which 
the activities of all clearing houses should be recorded and from it informa- 
ton relative to new ideas and methods should be disseminated. If every 
clearing house official will send to the Secretary of the Section a report of all 
changes in various systems and methods in their respective organizationsa 
when they are brought about, the information acquired can be made of 
much value. 

We want you as members of this Section to feel] perfectly free to communi- 
cate with the Secretary at any and all times regarding any tnformation you 
are in need of. If it is in his office, he will furnish it. If not, we will be 
very glad to procure it for you. Through the hearty co-operation of the 
clearing houses with the Secretary a great deal of good can be accomplished 


and a further development of the cl: 


of the Universa) 


aring house idea can be brought about 
Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES RINGOLD, Chairman 
Report of Acceptance Committee, by Jerome Thralls, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Discount Cor- 
poration of New York. 


To the ¢ earing flouse Sserltion 

Your Committee ereated DV a ithor) of the American Kankers \ssocia- 
tion given in convention at Washington, D. C., October last, was directed 
by the Administrative Committee of the Associtaion, to function through 
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al character. 


learing House Section ommittee 


its duties to be 
chiefly of an informative and education 

It has cooperated closely American Acceptance 
other important ‘jal financial organizations in the effort to 
bring about a clearer understanding of the acceptance method, to eliminate 
so far as possible. the abuses that have crept into this system of financing 
and to encourage its further development permanent, proper and 
sound lines. 

Your Committee has sougnt to have all artificial supports withdrawyr 
from the system and to have the acceptance method progressed upon its 
own merits. toth Bankers and Trade Acceptances have demonstratec 
their worth here. Through their use powerful aid has been given t« 


American foreign and domestic commerce. Their use has enabled the 


with the Council and 


commer and 
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movement of vast quantities of American goods and products to foreign 
markets. and the bringing to our doors of goods and 
added much to the comfort, happiness and welfare of the American people 
Trade Acceptances 

In 1916 the known users of Trade 
156 In October 1920 the list 
steadils since and now includes practically every line of business 
the Where the Trade Acceptance has been properly 


and legitimately used, the results have been eminentls satisfactory It 


materials that have 


America numbered 
The number has grown 


that makes 


Acceptances in 
exceeded 20.000. 


s,les on lime basis 
has 
shortened the credit period; it has made collections more certain: it has 
of service: it 
the 


the 


enabled an equal amount of capital to do a greater amount 


has eliminated many troublesome claims and disputes: it has reduced 


expense of operation both for the buyer and seller: it has stabilized 
business involved and has produced a character of strictly liquid paper. 
The American August 1921 Bulletin 
part: *“‘Users of Trade Acceptances are hewing closely to the line 
proceeding according to prescribed the prominent 


that grant special inducements in order to secure signed acceptances from 


iTS Savs if 


Acceptance (Council in 
and are 
regulations concerns 
their customers are negliginole. Business men are receiving a large measure 
of cooperation from a majority of bankers in handljing and collecting of 
Trade Acceptances. This indicates gratifying progress in recent 
and shows splendid .eam work on the part of banks and business concerns 
not only in collecting of out of town acceptances, the 
of the paper on satisfactory terms. 

Aithough Trade Acceptances are superior to single name paper, there 
should never be any let up in checking the names. 
is applied to other creait risks should be applied with equal severity to 
Trade Acceptances when offered foi discount. Up to this time, Trade 
Acceptances originating outside of the large financia! have not 
found their wa) into the open discount market. They are usuaily held in 
the receivables of the makers and put through as collections or discouated 
at the local banks. There is, however, a growing demand among investors 
for Trade Acceptances bearing approved bank eadorsements Such bills 
move readily in the open discount market at rates ranging from % of 1% 
below the rates on prime single name (commercial 


months 


discounting 


but in 


%? 


The same acid test that 


eentres 


paper. 
Bankers’ Acceptances. 

World conditions since 1914 have afforded to America the greatest oppor- 
tunity for service, profit and progress that has ever been presented to any 
nation—an opportunity to make the dollar a world currency and to secure 
a permanent trade foothold in every quarter of the globe With over 50% 
of the word's gold, with the highest productive ability, the streongest 
banking system, and the greatest resources of any nation of all time at 
our command, why have we fallen short of this wonderful opportunity and 
have we yet the time and courage to avail of it? 

We have fallen short of this opportunity because of incomplete financial 
machinery, inexperience in international trade and finance, and lack 
of vision and courage. It is not too late; we can yet devise and develop 
the necessary machinery—experience will come only through action. The 
exhibit of over 5,000,000 pnemployed, hundreds of thousands of idle freight 
cars, hundreds of great ocean-going vessels constructed at a cost of millions 
upon millions of dollars tied up, motionless here in our harbors, and the 
great surpluses of foodstuffs, raw materials and other products stored in 
every section of the United States without a market, while hundreds of 
millions of people abroad, sorely in need of these surpluses. are idle and 
suffering, should cause every thinking American to turn his eyes across the 
waters and to open them to the great markets and opportunities that await 
us there. 

We were told that because of lack of experience at war, we could not 
fizht. Yet was there an army in that terrible struggle that proved more 
effective or more efficient than ours? No Then must we say 
we have not the for and finance? Never 
Quite the contrary; our future progress and welfare demand that we 
our attention more and more to international business We must establish 
To do this and to make the dollar a 
world eurrency means we have got to pay the price in the way ol the 
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Our open discount market and the 


diture of courage, brains, energy 
means for caring for long term inter- 
national trade credits are the two vital features of our financial machinery 
that need further and velopment Much 
plished with both these features during the past year. 
individua.s, firms 
to the idea of investing temporarily ay 
Vrime bankers’ acceptances are regarded everywhere as a de? 
reserve. The Federal of New York. w 
porter of the open discount market, has advanced its open market rates to a 
point the thus the 
on its own resources and to cause a wider distribution of acceptances among 
and other The Federal] ruled that 
bankers’ acceptances, having no! more and covering 
transactions. eligible 
The limit 
foreign trade financing corpora’ 
Their bills have 


War Finance Corporation was by recs 
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Hundreds of banks, 
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acceptance New and 
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of 4% 
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loans are re avable 


telegraph, or written order, and are usually made at arate 
below the stock exchange call loan rate. Through the uss 
funds heretofore idle 
cally useless, are being mobilized and made to serve commerce and ind) 
Overnight and forward 
terms, so well known abroad 
and financial vocabulary. 
The increasing ability of the market to vreat 
volume of bankers’ acceptances is evidenced by the fact that during the 
past year the portfolios of the large commercial banks were practically 
bare of bills and the holdings of the Federal Reserve banks of bills purchased 
in the open market were on Thursday 22 1921. $33.514.000 
their holdings one year ago $307 .627.000. While it 
volume of American bankers’ acceptances issued in 1921 to date 
as compared with the same period of 1920 measured in dollars. is 
18% less, yet the open discount market has absorbed a much larger volume 
having taken over a great volume heretofore sold to the Federal Reserve 
banks: also a large volume heretofore held in the portfolios of the large 
member banks. 
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money, spot rates, and other discount m: 
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The volume of bills purchased by discount houses and dealers from draw- 
ers and endorsers is constantly increasing—showing that the and 
other acceptors are actually selling their credit and not making loans through 
The decrease in the volume of bills issued 
largely due to the price recession, the slump in foreign trade and the tighten- 
ing up on the regulations governing eligibility. A temporary setback was 
registered against dollar acceptances when the terrific break in international 
exchange took place. The slump in prices and attending unsettled 
throughout the world traders and merchants to rush to 
(Contracts were repudiated. Orders were canceled. Every Oppor- 
to default banks that had issued 
confirmed letters of credit were appealed to by customers in whom they had 
implicit confidence to refuse to accept bills against such letters of credit 
yielded, but the courts promptly set them right. These banks 
an irrevocable letter of credit is a sacred contract and its terms 
of losses that have been inflicted because of 
goods or conditions not covered in the letters of 
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This situation resulted in the creation of the 
That endeavoring to 
and other standardized credit and to develop plans 
and policies that will forever forestall the repetition of the ill advised act 
of these few American banks in declining to accept bills against confirmed 
letters of credit. 

The rapid appreciation of the United States dollar due largely to the 
unsettled international! made it extremely difficult for 
debtors in foreign countries to obtain the necessary dollar remittances to 
cover their obligations. This situation was greatly alleviated during the 
past half year with certain countries by the opening of credits with American 
banks and acceptance houses against Which drafts were drawn to create 
dollar exchange. The resulting dollar acceptances found ready sale here 
in the open discount market while at 
valuable support through the investment of a very substantial volume of 
funds coming to New York from other foreign countries in American Bank- 
ers Acceptances. 

The movement of cotton, wheat and other American products to foreign 
markets on short term credits is now being financed largely through the 
Acceptance Syndicate plan. Under this plan a number of American banks 
may participate in a certain credit, each being responsible for a limited 
amount and all being adequately protected through the hypothecation of 
collateral or under the control of the syndicate managers 
Through this plan wide co-operation of the banks, the buyers and the sellers 
is made possible, and many banks are given opportunity through the use 
of their acceptance powers to aid in financing trade and to realize profit 
therefrom, where if left to independently, their limited resources and 
facilities would not permit them to so do 

The practice of swapping acceptances for the purpose of obtaining and 
giving accommodation endorsements has been practically eliminated during 
the year An amendment to Section 5202 of the National Bank Act has 
been introduced and is in the hands of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. It provides for the exemption from the limitations of that section 
Liabilities created by the endorsement of accepted bills of exchange act ually 
abroad.’ The 
exemption now provided by law applies only to such bills discounted abroad 

Effort is also being made to get the laws amended in the various States 
their 
also to enable life insurance companies to 
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country may be minimized and in many ins 

While the 


regarding the year as strictly one 


iii @) 
the shipment of gold from e Federal Reserve 
med 


is hie 


system is developed the shinpn rom country to 


helieving acceptance method to ' firmly established and 
(Committee sees much 
and National 
ade to broaden and further 
tne method, 
particularly about the use of Bankers Acceptances, and the benefits to be 


driven 


of progress your 
ahead. The proposed legislation, State 
should he followed up. 
develop the open discount 


important work 
a ery effort should ben 
Facts about 


market. acceptance 


banker in every city 
The rulings 


confusing to 


hon e to every 


therefrom should be 
included in the membership of the Clearing 


: ; 
deri ec, 
House Section. 


and regulations governing eligibility of are most 


acceptances 
our friends abroad and cause many to turn to sterling credits, who would 
much prefer to use dollar credits. Fffort should, therefore be 


get these rulings and regulations simplified and mil 


made, to 
imized. 
Your Committee recommends the appointment of a Committee of not 
less than three. nor more than five, to carry on this important work for the 
ensuing vear. 
Respectfully submitted 
JOHN W. WADDEN 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
PERCY H JOHNSTON, 
York City. 
JEROME THRALLS, Chairman 
poration of New York, New York City 
October. 1921. 
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Clearing House Examiner System, by Charles H. Meyer, 
Chief Examiner Chicago Clearing Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois. 
don’t want you to be frightened by 
papers that I have here before me, 
for something, and I have it. 
Webster to see what the word 
following \ drinking party; a fe 


Gentlemen I 


the large package of 
but I thought that you might call on me 
In the first place, I thought I would look up 
“symposium” really meant, and I find the 
Well, I think the 1Sth Amendment 
has somewhat interfered with that, so we will have to pass on to the next 
definition. Here ‘Any convivial gathering, especially one marked 
by free interchange of ideas and general conversation.’" That does not hit 
the mark. Westill have this drinking party init. Then it says, ‘‘A series 
of discussions, or a formal interchange of views forming a 
common topic 

Now, aS you all know, gentlemen, the clearing house 
spection had its birth in the City of Chicago Away 
we had the Walsh faction, a condition presented itself which 
was nothing short of appalling, and that is why we started 

l am going to apologize for one thing While a symposium sta 
to a general discussion of details, and one thing and another, I am 
inclined to think you would not be so much interested in that, and that 
be dry except as to the Examiners, and I am sorry that few 
Examiners are here. Mr. Coates is not here, and I regret very 
unfortunately Mr. Wilson, 1 believe, the Los Angeles Examiner, 

(Chairman: He is here. 

Mr. Meyer: |] 
was not good, Il am glad to see him here. 

However, by special request I am going to acquaint you with what has 
happened in Chicago, and I think it will be of great interest while we are 
discussing the advisability of clearing house examinations. 

Now, gentlemen, on the 25th of July there appeared an editorial in the 
Chicago ‘‘Journal of Commerce,’ which followed, I think, a week or so 
after the failure of the Michigan Avenue Trust Company, of Chicago, which 
was a very deplorable affair, but it was not a clearing house bank; and the 
editorial was inspired by the fact that that bank was not a clearing house 
bank. I will first read the editorial. 

The failure of the Michigan Avenue Trust Co., with the threat of the loss 
of $1,000,000 of depositors’ money, raises a serious question as to whether 
sound neighborhood banks in Chicago are doing what they should to protect 
themselves and whether the Clearing House Association is doing all that it 
might to safeguard bank depositors.’ 

It was that statement that made me decide that I would enter it, 
to use a Slang American expression, they began bawling us out. 


ast 


it 1S 


more or less 
system of bank in- 
back in 1905, when 


SO-C wlled 


in 
rather 
it will 
of the 
much that 
is not here. 


rts 


to say 


am glad to see his health 


Hut 


you, Mr. Wilson. They told me 


vO 


because: 


“Examination by the State Bank Examiner 1s obviously inadequate. 
Examination by the Clearing House examiners has proven itself to be 
adequate. State examinations do not prevent bank failures. Clearing 


house examination has prevented failures The lesson is easy. It appears 
to be the duty of the neighborhood bank first to provide themselves with 
Clearing House examination, as the great majority of them now do. 

the great do not, in Chicago. 


He is wrong in that majority 


“And then to explain to the world that its depositors are so protected. 
The duty of the Chicago Clearing House Association seems to encourage 
the banks outside its protection to affiliate and to educate the public to an 
understanding of the value of Clearing House Association supervision as a 
safeguard against failure 

“Not one depositor in 
what surety its examinations 


Hiouse is nor 
told so convincingly 


what the Clearing 
They should be 


twenty knows 


afford. 


and so repeatedly that the first question they would ask on opening a new 
account would be whether the bank soliciting their business has affiliation 
with the Clearing House Association 

‘There are two principal considerations bearing on the question of the 


soundness of fhe bank. The question of examination is really secondary. 


The most important is that of personnel] Who are the officers? Who 
are the directors, and what attention do they give to their banks? The 
majority of neighborhood institutions are as sound as the Hest bank in the 
Loop, and the public should be informed to that effect This does not 
mean that a neighborhood bank must be under clearing house supervision 
and must have blue bankers identified with it to be sound. What it does 
mean 1s that beak s which have these safeguards should do their utmost to 
educate the public to an understanding of their value, and that the small 
bank not so favored should be studied most ‘aretully by a prospective 
depositor 

Now the first part ot that editor al was all right from Til viewpoint: 
but he turns round in the second part and lestroys S rgument by 
Saying that it is not necessary to belong to the Clearing House Association. 
I want to read ou my ans r to that I waited until Sept. 2] nd 
demands wer so insistent from indi qd lais 1 | | LnoO rrit | \ i pest to 
answer it Pel mney ‘ iis would con “4 ci the would sa 1 1 ou ‘ 
that Dati Wa | tre ( ft irigizz Ho sf | WO ld al NO it WAS not 
They would sa: We t ight all banks were in the Clearing House 
| would Say, NO “'é have ; yo teager ore riz tion. ‘ nad if a bank dont 
Vant to corm ri t Ss their business Th would say “Don't You 
think you fellows are falling f] hey ou | f le i big system as this? 
Why dor t {) for Lnem | it j edd mcvnoner Al lment c it 
St med Lo ry cf init to ‘ ) | iT ‘ 1) ii¢ 1a yr 7 = >} in) fa 
ver nd chastising us for performing our dut In calling up the Financial 
Editor of that paper ne tola n t! t | had written that rticle. | id, 
(Come over to my of} c*" andiw iigzive vou } rtic] wr Tii¢ | have written 
I didn't know he was going to! side comments on it when he published 
it This was in the afternoor: nd it was published in the next morning 
pape! and on tre firs £ a , | r hie Tee lie starts out a> follows 

(‘learing hiouse ob ns } ney mem Ranker: ealize worth 
of Chicago \ Oclatllio! j apa Owtln ( Put nov mmterest 
fecord applications due to editol! | 3aa) hed ' lournal of Com oe 

Pp} | 
Depositors make inquir Persons whe place it if in’ final } ir 
stititution wish all protection 

The Chicago ¢ learing tious Asceociatior yn ant t 1 Ooi initiated the 
plan of examining the books and vaults of its members asa safeguard against 
disastrous failure Since that dav not a dollar of deposito! money ha 
been iost through the faiture of bank: affiliated with the Clearing House 

That is a fact. 

From the beginning of the Association's history to July 25, 1921, only 
eighty maT Ks rif VW ex! tant had eT) 4 rolled and submitted to clearing 
house examination 

‘Since July 25. 1921. a period less than two months, eight banks have 
heen accepted: | a’ cle arinzg house Thiel a | fifteen have filed applications 
for membe rshiit nd yY ny orner are y | ng preliminar’ iy quiries 

The date is signifi “al ince it was on July 25, 1921, that the Chicago 

‘lourna! of ¢ ommerct p! ted the editorial ‘Small Banks and the Clearing 
House, which set in motion a great re il for the Clearing House Associa 
tion and promises that iter Tifteen ears of vreat potential power and 
restricted tility the (‘lea Tit Hous \ fie ition is a bout a) COTTV Into its 
full strength as a civic institution 

Pract ally all of the new affil Tio! nd uiries area direct result of an 
editorial which started thousands of bank depositors asking for the first 
time what is this Clearing House Assoc! oO! ws se examinations have saved 
its members from losses to depositors ove riod of fifteen years and is 
somehow akin to 4 wuarantee of Dank depo is? Is Tri bank a mem ber ? 


Why 


not. 
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‘Banks that are as sound as any Clearing House bank are joining because 
it is easier to affiliate than to explain why they do not need this additional 
protection and for the further and better reason that the Clearing House, 
with its system of examinations, is an institution which every bank should 
support if it is to meet its full obligation to the community. Banks whose 
loans are in such shape that their depositors have immediate and urgent 
need of Clearing House protection are putting their affairs in shape and 
planning to affiliate. 

* banker who heads a number of splendid neighborhood banks, one 
who has been most bitter in his opposition to the Clearing House system 
and for years has led community bankers in spurning Clearing House 
protection, has brought all his banks into the institution and now wonders 
why he didn’t join years ago. He was impelled to affiliate by the persistent 
inquiries of his depositors since July 25th. 

‘Printed on another page is a letter received yesterday from Charles H 
Meyer, Examiner of the Chicago C learing House Association, which 
prompts this comment. Mr. Meyer writes to complain of the editorial! 
and to chastise the writer for having temporized with his subject. It is 
commended to the attention of every banker and every bank de positor 
A careful reading of it, however. seems to suggest that Mr. Meyer's com- 
plaint really is that the writer of the editorial conceded any circumstance 
which iiight justify a bank remaining out of the Clearing House Association 
It may be that the editorial could be so construed, but it was not intended 
that this should be possible. 

“If some set of circumstances might have arisen ten years ago to impel 
Mr. Meyer or his predecessor to break the rule of being conservative and 
tolerate silence and write such a letter of complaint as he has written now 
and it had been given adequate publicity there would be no bank in Chicago 
outside of the Association circle to-day. 


Of course, that is his own observation. I know nothing about that. 


Lorimer’s bank would not have failed if, indeed, it had ever been or 
ganized, and Mr. Spurgin would not be eluding the police with the cries of 
his victims ringing in his ears 

‘It might be assumed that the Michigan Avenue Trust Company failure 
alone was responsible for this sudden growth in clearing house memberships, 
yet the Lorimer failure which was a greater collapse, impelled no such 
movement. 

“The civic pride of many bankers, whose institutions are sound beyond 
question, and who have no need of clearing house examinations to keep 
their portfolios clean, has been awakened by the sudden interest of the public 
in this question and they will give their support to a work which, if given 
fill effectiveness, would come as close to guaranteeing ¢ ‘hie ago bank accounts 
as is possible under our present business organization. 


Now, this is the article that 1 published in the paper 


‘Editor Chicago Journal of Commerce: Sir—In your issue of July 25 there 
appeared an editorial under the caption of ‘Small Banks and the Clearing 
Hiouse,’ the first paragraph of which reads as follows:”’ 


Then I set out the first paragraph of the article as to the failure of the 
Michigan Trust Company. 

‘Further on in your editorial after expressing your opinion that ‘examina 
tion by the State Bank Examiner is obviously inadequate,’ and that ‘exam 
ination by the Clearing House Association has proved itself to be adequate,’ 
you further make this significant statement: 

‘' “The lesson is easy. It appears to be the duty of the neigh borhood bank, 
first, to provide itself with clearing house examination, as the great majority 
of them now do, and then to proclaim to the world that its depositors are 
so protected. The duty of the Clearing House Association seems to en 
courage the banks outside its protection to affiliate and to educate the 
public to an understanding of the value of Clearing House Association super 
vision as a safeguard against failure. 

“Not one depositor in twenty knows what the clearing house is, nor 
what surety its examinations afford. They should be told so convincingly 
and so repeatedly that the first question they would ask on opening a new 
account would be whether the bank soliciting their business has affiliation 
Ww ith the (Jearing House Association. 

‘Your observations, as above quoted, 
paradozical when squared with the position 
further on in his article, when he says 
really secondary and then he proceeds 
through calling attention to the per 


to my mind more or less 
taken by your editorial writer 
‘the question of examinations is 
to justify this latter statement 
onnel and high financial standing of 
certain outlying bank interests, which, to his mind, is the most important 
con ideration, and that such banks do not need clearing house supervision. 
‘It is difficult for me to understand how you can _ tify the latter obser- 
vation after so forcibly and sweepingly advocating clearing house examina- 
tions in the first part of your editorial. There i: ‘abs olute ly no question as 
to the sincerity of your stand, and the fact that not one doliar has been lost 
to a clearing house bank deposi‘ or in Chicago dn the fiffeen years the system 
has been in 


are 


force seems sufficient grounds for your VIEWS aS @ x pres mda 
the first part of your editorial] 

‘However, it is e diggs nt from the foregoing that your writer is woefully 
out of touch with the situation existing in regard to such banks as do not 
eontribute their eumaet to this protection by refusing to join the Clearing 
House Association. You destroy the whole force of your argument in favor 
of clearing house supervision There are over one hundred incorporated 

rile ad neighborhor ad hanks in (‘hicago who are not ele arin cy house mewm- 
her A large number of them are owned and controlled by men whose 
integrity and personal standing exac ly fits into your analysis. They use 
exac ly the same argument advanced by you al cd dvyerti e them elves 
through the various advertising channels to this effect 

To my mind, any bank using the above arguments to justify its refusal 
to contribute its moral support to a system that has proven itself so far- 
reaching as regards the protection of the bank depositors’ interests has a 
range of Vis io nso narrow as to m: kes if ne we nals ’ t} at the press and the 
public is he ginning to ‘take the hi in } teeth and to demand that 
bray kk eeking their patronage owe i tg them to av: i] them:elve: of proven 
afeguards and that they intend to discriminate between those that do and 
ado nel 

‘Past history records that some of the greatest tragedies have heen enac- 
ed | banks with ju t such uppo ed protection nd that per Ipervi ion 

( id nave protec ed the depo LL or 

M3 refusal to help a drowning man just because I felt | was safe would 
De Ist as iogical. 

15 reason for answering your editorial alme ( months after its 
pul lication 1S Hecause your query \\ he her the (‘his ira ¢ learing Hiouse 
\ ov ition doing all (rat it might te afew ona ryril | adeop ors ‘@ ‘x pre SSeS 
t hig armme attitude taken by the a1 iblic at larwe as evide need by constant and 
persistent inquiries coming to the Clearing He e examiner, since the 
Michigan Avenue Trust Co. fiasco, asking why the Clearing House Associa- 
tion does not force banks to come in and that we owe it to the public to see 
T ¢ 7 that the. ion 

They go still further and insist that it is our duty to in some manner 
call especial attention to such banks as refus o join, as they believe an) 
bank that refuses to contribute its moral support to a system that has 
proven such a great protection to depositors does not deserve public patron- 
age and that they di ynot want anything to do with a bank that is not under 
(Clearing House supervision 

if further proof is nee ade d ; the agi 1.on this subject by interests 
entirely outside of the de they Hous Assoc) tion [ herewith quote an 
article appearing in the “* National Under er’ of July 28 last, under thé 
caption ‘Need a Rate Differential:’ 

‘* ‘Chicago surety men feel that a difference should be made in the rates 
of depository bonds for banks that are under the jurisdiction of the Clear 
the clearing house connections The plight of the Michigan Avenue Trust 
Company, in which the shortage may reach $1,000,000 emphasizes the 


his ¢ O) mp 


point that has been made in the pas iny did not have a Clearing 
house association The clearing as examiners are ry thorough in 
their investigations of outlying banks that clear mnenatn members The 
clearing house feels a sense of responsibility for all the banks over which i 
has jurisdiction. The clearing house banks are, therefore, much better 
fortified and better risks than those that have no clearing house connec- 
tions.’ 

‘While in the past it has at all times been the policy of the clearing house 
committee, under which the department of examination functions to con- 
sider it a bank’s own business as to why it does or does not belong to the 
clearing house, the attitude of the p-ess and of the public as above evidenced 
seems to warrant a frank statement from this department, which statement, 
fl wish it understood j in the na re of a defense covering the implied 
accusation that we are derelict in our duty. 
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In December, 1905, the failure of a national ban] nd mm State nks 
under The cdires t manavcernerit of one ] } Tne Ss pre ‘ of e thre. 
iisciosed a condition of affairs that Surpl sec] na pI ‘ The ¢ ‘ (he $4) 
bankers 
At the nnual eting of the Chicago Clear House Asso 
, he falls ’ | ‘ rhe \ Vresident of ‘ f li ) 
iB i ff ’ nto ¢ ’ nm tine Oey rrié ’ ’ 
[ de the f Slat ent 

This is the se i ein ten ys s 1 one f +} < 
the city nas De dq » Ix yeen Pre 
f he (€} " ( iring H me vl au . 7 ht p } 
ANKE transat i susiness through this cle ’ bys ‘ ‘ ‘ } 
r not ind | lL goin to off a resolution Kil ft; ar ‘ 
of a co a4 Oa e for se ‘ Dia of ‘ 
MOUSE DAalhikKs 1s A oOlng te ash for ; I f f 
how the ‘ ry ~ na 

The vote s unanimous and the following June « the 7 ‘ 
operavl ti 

Th outlin he immediate « ( e iT 

Lior Ql i tf oO! 1 : Uper ’ f i ( 
nas prove (> | | f ftao. T) ‘ Q?} ’ ' ; 4 
th tear r } i erg > &II f f [ t 
me nO i! I ot ene dollar ! 0 ( 
1zO Cl no mi n nad |] dene ' 
have f rmrotl i} ? . hig ‘ ‘ 
rylarrie Tre | j 1i¢ fo rie | Tile QO ? 

W hil in tn } I i nave ¢ e*¢ ‘ 0 te thie ‘ o af 
ing heuse commit Ludiously refraine fro! ‘ ( ‘ 
overni! sucn rh refuse OC ( 
| pellieve tne time Das Coine when simp! 1 ets ee ore trie 
nade as to our neviect of dut: e sho 1 f ' C public 
the real facts governing membership } ASSe ti 

“In the first place tnis Is mply a volunt ( ni on I rye ’ 
in existence over fifty, Vea / prima ti} ‘ aT + } , 
checks between Dan! each morning and which were taken on deposit 
the various Danks the preceding Gay tne ¢ } LmO 
pointed out, being an afterthought 

‘There is no special charge for examinations, each bank p 
assessment based on the nee Is as de veloped at each annual meeting when the 
budget for the coming year is con idered , 

All the large Loop bank are so-called regular me! only a few f 
the smaller ones being so-called affiliated member which clears some 
regular member, but are subject to all rules and pervision of li , 
house, “here gre put three oft the smaller pant in tne io ' io not 
belong to the Association at all 

“In the so-called outlying districts there are fifty-eight affiliated mem- 
hers, leaving approximaté 115 State and national banks having no co 
nection with the clearing house 

‘Personally | feel so stronyzly a to what this s fem means to the hal 


of our city, to say nothing of the public at that I have nothing but 
the keenest regret at the'indifference displayed by the officer 
ef such banks as refuse to lend their moral! support toa plan that h proven 
to be the nearest approach to guaranteeing bani ver devised 

‘*T have no right in any manner to assume that the high-standing 
financial responsibility of men associated with certain outlying ban 
not place their institutions on a plane that protects taeir depositors to an 
extent even more than our supervision of their affairs may, but I most 
emphatically believe their interests and duty to the public demand that 
they contribute their moral support to a system that indirectly. protects 
them as well. 

“They know better than I can point out what it means to their banks 


and dairectors 


Gepost f 


’ 


‘) 


when a failure takes place. don't care how self-satisfied they may fee} 
as to their strength, the fact remains that whenever there is a failureall 
banks suffer from the distrust and suspicion rampant at such time: 


‘Look at the name of men controlling the affairs of our large Loop banks, 
all of which are Clearing House members. Why don't they use this narrow, 
selfish argument? ‘This applies as well to our outlying affiliated members. 

‘IT have just this to say to such banks as take this narrow view. If 
you are not self-satisfied and indifferent as to your obligations to this 
system it behooves you to wake up to the fact that the public is beginning 
to realize what this supervision means in a broad, collective sense. The 
public is already discriminating as between Clearing House members and 
non-members. They are demanding that we feature the names of Clearing 
House members. 

‘IT see no valid reason why we should not do this, and it is up to our 
members, both regular and affiliated, to realize the big asset their member- 
ship is to them to to legitimately advertise this fact on their windows and 
through the various advertising channels. Through this process of elimina- 
tion all Clearing House members will be definitely known to the public. 

‘‘In the expression of my views in the foregoing, | may be accused of 
exaggerating the value of the accomplishments of this department. To 
this, I can only say that while we are not endowed with occult powers, 
years of experience in this work has demonstrated that the best and most 
practical results are obtained through a department secure from all political 
influence, operating through local men such as our Clearing House Com- 
mittee is composed of, and which department is not controlled by laws 
through legisiative enactment. | 

‘When occasion requires, it can act in minutes instead of days, and the 
situation, whatever it may be, can be controlled intelligently and in a 
most constructive manner. 

“T have no quarrel with the men controlling non-Clearing House banks 
as individuals. My acquaintance extends into every bank not a member 
and I count them among the best friends I have, but I ask them to appre 
ciate the spirit in which I criticize their attitude of indifference to this big 
constructive system of bank supervision. Whatever their reasons may be 
for not coming in, and if they think them real, why do not these same 
reasons apply to the 83 members now carrying on this good work’ 

“It is a great responsibility our Committee, through this depart ment 
assumes, but it is one they feel they cannot in any manner side ep On 
the contrary, it feels that in view of the importance attached to it by the 
public, nothing must be left undone to expand with the needs created by 
the large number of new members who have already joined since the Michi- 
gan Avenue failure. 

“Chicago CAN) justly he proud of the fact that her hanker ire the orivci- 
nators of this plan. In a broad sense it is sound, wholesome governmer 
It should and will endure. for like all good ystems of government, its just 
powers are derived from the consent of the governed.’ 


by J. H. Peterson, 


Examiner New Orleans Clearing House Association. 


Clearing House Examinations, 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen I think the gentlemen preceding 
me have about covered the subject of clearing house examiner system As 
Kxaminer of the New Orleans Clearing House, I want to say we have 11 
banks in that system, all of which are subject to clearing house suns 
The system was installed there in 1912 It has worked out. I t} O 
perfect satisfaction and I feel perfectly safe in saying we haven't a ’ er 
in New Orleans that would be willing to dispense with the syste, 


Clearing House Examinations and Abolition of Clearing 
House Bank Returns, by Geo. A. Kelsey, Manager 
Cleveland Clearing House Association. 


Mr. Kelsey: Now, I want to say a few words about Mr. McNally’s 
paper. There is no question but what it is the right thing and the only 
thing to do. I have advocated that for a long time. In Cleveland we 
published our total transactions before the Federal Reserve Bank pub- 
lished theirs, and we also published them daily. We have no trouble 
getting our figures in. We have to have them in the clearing house each 
day before 11 o'clock, and it is very, very rarely that any bank is later 


CONVENTION. 


t n that time Further, the non-member banks or associate member 

nks send in their reports just the same as the active member banks. 

These figures are compiled and. as I 8a D lished I think it might 

f etl f Ss not ‘ead i for, that the committee be appointed 

’ the section to take up that question and have it settled in some such 
t t the thine shall be effective the same as they did years ago 


i cl " ‘ Ena. | ; rp ro? ,T)S ++ it i< Lif i , ave UO Say ahnout«t that ques- 


t ’ Ts f the men will ! rin 1 ask questions, state thelr problems 
‘ . ' | j LOOQ pi 
( . Ir. Kelsi to say that we have heard a 
" ft ‘ ( r | ] bank examination. No 
di ews upon this subject, and 
K e particularly to cal Mir. Kendall of Pittsburgh, who is here 
t< ! T tT) » 

Kendall: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlems [ will try not 
to be tedious and will try to ke vou awake But before I begin I want 
or t y 11d mn the baseball pennant 
’ ie t Chicago » dou has a splendid 
ole . s Mr. Mever frank] amits, they are able to protect 
their depos ey ise ong ~ they are not 

e to } urns mpotent wi L Col Ul outiving banks. If they 
‘ ts Pittsbure} | g some good pointers. He says 
they can't get the outlving banks to oe They all come in over in 
Pittsburgh and we do feel a cer ! if responsibility because they 
ll represented either directly or | vy, all the banks in the Pitte- 
surgh District, little, old and young, all of them in the district, 137 in 
sllin the city of Pitts r is S \nd if one of these outlying banks 
should fail. the earring house of e district would not feel that it wage 
tc, } ’ thout plame Ar . acy it qd en Seem to me that nm eb? is controversy 
‘ our friend. Mir. Mever ia t I newspaper that the newspaper 

ii rather the hbhest of it 
Now, I want to say in reg rd tot SI tter of « ring house examiners 
that t takes vears to develop a f in er wii gs really efficient and 
capable Some of the cities of this country have had them, examiners 
ho have heen most efficient and ti CC’ have been fortur ale And I am 
pleased, indeed, to add my encomiums to the good fortune of the City 


of (Chicago. fora ¢ ty 


that can command the services of a man like Meyer 
and I am 


; “d -_ ’ 7 . 7 - , . 
of Chicago, or Coates of Cleveland s exceedingly fortunate, 


Ot surprised that you get words of commendation from those cities. 
But these are not men that you pic: ip on every street corner. If you 
are going out and pick up a clearing house examiner you don't know just 


exactly what kind of a man you are yoing to get. Again I don't want 
these men to feel I am not appreciative of the importance of this branch 
of the work, but I am perfectly sincers they make a mistake in 
stré gy this particular feature of the [t should have been held in 
ince until the clearing houses are organized, and I think they should 
be organized all over the country in any town of any consequence, and 
after that it to their judgment whether they 
a clearing house examiner or whether they don't. But when you 
start out to organize a cleari! .if you have no stronger talking point 
than the fact that you are going to install two or three more annual examina- 
tions, you will not get so very much enthusiasm from among the banks. 
They will have all the objections that Il am going to state here, and some 
others that I may mention, but they may not be quite as frank in 
telling you about it as I am going to be. 

I am opposed to the whole scheme of clearing house examiners on general 
principles. Any scheme that even squints at relieving responsible directors 
and executive officials from their responsibilities, and which permits them 
to shift this burden to other shoulders, is a mistake, in my judgment. 
Stockholders and depositors have a perfect right to hold bank officers and 
directors personally responsible; and when they have been duly impressed 
with this responsibility, they should be permitted to conduct their Institu- 
tions with the least possible interruption from outside agencies. 

Honest, experienced and capable business men can be trusted to manage 
the banks of this country without having theoretical bank examiners con- 
tinually checking them up. Having spent ten of the best years of my life 
examining banks, and having left behind me a record which I am willing 
to have laid alongside of that of any other examiner, Iiving or dead, I 
feel that I know something about the limitations of bank examinations 
The country well ‘‘fed up’ on theoretical banking. A large 
proportion of the bank exaimners, me of the comptrollers and State 
supervisors never had any practical During a part 
of the time I was in the Gov we had the greatest Comp- 
troller of the Currency the world ever ‘here was no need to prove 
that proposition, for he frankly admitted it Laughter But after 
spending a term of years telling the old, experienced bankers of the country 
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just how they should conduct their business, he got down and tried it 
himself, and a receiver gathered him in in less than year Then there 
arose im his place a mightier than he lie said to the bankers of the coun- 
try, ‘‘My predecessor chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with 


and how he has passed off 
Let us hope that 
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the national banks are ovine a little resp 
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not anxious to make any more trouble for themselves During the stren- 
uous vears that are just behind us the bankers of the country were driven 
almost to distraction, but when the record is finally made up and the 
truth is told the world will know that they were the most faithful, the 
most efficient and the most patriotic class of people in the United States. 
And it is like a htmare 1 ve recall s fr tl experiences, after 
struggling from early morning until tate at night in trying to take care of 
the local situation, straining e' nerve finance the Government. 
forcing ourselves to look pie sant nd f I we were greatly dis- 
couraged, and we open our evening mail and find an enormous blank from 


the supervising authority, a peremptory demand to proceed at once to go 


through all of our stuff and prepare a lot of facts and figures to be used in 
compiling worthless statistics {nd then tired auditors are recalled, weary 
officials settle back resignedly at their desks and proceed with the unneces- 


frequently found themselves repeating with 
the Apostle, ‘‘For we wrestle with the world, the ind the devil."" But 
now we are getting away from that thing and of us propose 
to stay just as far away from it as it is possibl Everything in the country 
already is being examined at least twice a year, either by the Government 
or the State authorities. If your bank is any this examination will 
require at least two weeks, and as matters now stand you are even now 
permitted to run your bank only eleven months in the year, and with the 
advent of the clearing house examiner you can only run it but ten months. 

I would not have you think I am finding any fault with the work of the 
bank examiner. He is simply endeavoring to do what is necessary for him 
to do under the system. And as to the personnel of the examiner, the city 
I represent has been exceedingly fortunate. Up until recently we had one 


sary and useless task. They 


some 
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of the most capable and conscientious examiners that ever carried a 
commission, and when his sudden death in the city of Chicago was an- 
nounced a short time ago, his old associates in the service, all the bankers 
who knew him well, found their eyes suddenly becoming moist. I make 
this digression in order to pay a tribute of respect to my old friend and 
associate, Silas Cooper. So you see it is not the examiner, either national 
or clearing house, which I object to, but it is the system. Anything that 
interrupts the normal workings of a bank is to a greater or less degree objec- 
tionable. If an examiner is to make a real examination he must come in 
when he is least expected and take complete charge of your institution, 
take charge of all of your securities, investments, collateral and even your 
private files are in his hands (Customers come in, and when you try to 
explain to them why they cannot be served as usual they may believe you 
and they may not. In any case if they are told too often that the bank 
examiner is in the bank they grow suspicious. Then if you have the usual 
experience it will require days or perhaps weeks after the examiner is gone 
to get your files back in shape 

Now, this is what happens, gentlemen, when you have only one examiner; 
but the situation becomes much more complicated when you have two, 
for in the very nature of things they cannot co-operate. During the time 
that I was in the Government service the Comptroller tried the experiment 
of putting two examiners in a district and having them make the examina- 
tions alternately. Now, here were two representatives of the same authority, 
with instructions to co-operate and to confer and compare notes. But, 
of course, you know that different men have different opinions, different 
remedies, in addition to the differences in their judgments. and then there 


was the danger which always comes with divided responsibility. So the 
scheme led only to confusion and was very soon abandoned. 
Now, if that is what happened when two examiners from the same 


department visit a bank you can readily see what might happen when you 
have two examiners representing different and forbidden to 
co-operate. 

The city of Pittsburgh, which I have the honor to represent, never had a 
(‘learing House examiner. Now, don’t all speak at once and say, **Perhaps 
you would be better off to-day if vou had one.” We have had our full 
share of unfortunate advertising. We have had liquidations, we have had 
consolidations and temporary suspensions. Doubtless you have all read 
the sensational headlines, but perhaps you have not read the concluding 
paragraphs. Some years ago during a period of financial depression, a 
period when gilt-edged securities were selling with little reference to value, 
one of our banking institutions was hurriedly liquidated with a resultant 
loss of 15% to a portion of the depositors. But with that exception no 
depositor has lost a penny in a bank that belonged to or was represented 
in the Pittsburgh Clearing House for more than 15 years. And all of the 
banks in Pittsburgh and its suburbs are represented, directly or indirectly, 
in the Clearing House, 137 banks in all. 

Now, let the other cities which have had able Clearing House examiners 
come forward and table. Pittsburgh has at last 
learned a more valuable We are now co-operating and helping 
each other. We take each other into our confidence and tell each other 
the truth. If I desire inside information concerning a Pittsburgh man, 
an individual, a firm or a corporation, why, I call up my neighbors and in 
ten minutes I have more information the fellow I want to get a line 
on than I could get from a Clearing House examiner in ten 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing more to Say. 

Mr. Meyer: Mr. Chairman, | simply want to appreciate the compliment 
Mr. Kendal] paid when he named a certain number of examiners, in which 
my name was included. Sut [ absolutely cannot follow him when he draws 
the line and creates the impression that the good examiners are limited. 
That, to my mind, is absolutely beyond all consideration. 

Mr. Kendall e limited a while ago he talked 
about the examiners with the Federal Reserve Banks, that they were 
sending in here; they seemed to be entirely 
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We Coy ite with him we make 


duplicate borrowing. 3ut there is one 
mu cannot! ery re idly go over to another 


bank and find out about another man that he may want to know abou 
because in our business we have any number of borrowers who may owe 
every bank in the city, may owe one bank in the name of an individual! 


anvther in the name of the corporation and another through a partnership, 
but sometimes in all these different banks there will be one man directly or 
indirectiy obligated and in will affect his credit, 
impossibility for them to get other 
clearing house. Now, under the clearing house I don’t take off the notes 
each day I should think in a large city it would be necessary to have a 
report each day on notes of certain size. But about every quarter I go to 
the banks and take off a list of the borrowers over $1,000. I have access 
at all times to their credit files, and if a man should have a statement 
im one bank and a statement in another bank that didn't correspond, | 
eould easily catch it. But the main thing is to have all the information 
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assembled and ready for the different bank examiners when they come. 
Then if they do not correct the errors that we think are already of any 
serious importance, it would be our duty to lay that before the Clearing 


House Committee or the clearing house as a whole. But, so far, we have 
never had to bring anybody up for discipline. The matters of correction 
so far have always been worked out; we have always been able to obtain the 
correction through the examiner in charge, either the national or the State. 

And I believe it has been always satisfactory. I agree, however, also 
with Mr. Kendall that bank examiners are hard to obtain. In my experi- 
ence of five years as bank examiner I don’t believe that 10% of either 
National or State examiners were entirely efficient. He may be sometimes 
efficient after he has been in the service for several years. A great many of 
them were in the service for the purpose of getting a job with some bank and 
extending their acquaintance. I realize this, that I have learned something 
every day that I have examined banks and I believe that I would learn some- 
thing now every day. And I know that for the first two years I was not 
efficient and a good many people may say I wans't efficient at the time I 
quit, | don't know. But to get an examiner in a large city I believe it 
would have been necessary for the man to have had quite a lot of experience 
in examining banks, and also in the city banks probably the class of securi- 
ties he would have to pass on would require special training. But I really 
believe that there is a wrong idea as to the object of the clearing house 
examiner. I don’t think the clearing house examiner has any authority 
whatever to tell the bankers what they should charge off and what they 
should do. All I would understand that he would be able to do would be 
to examine the bank and find out its condition and if there was anything 
there which was either dangerous practice or there was anything in any 
way tending to impair the capital, it would be his duty then, if they would 
not correct it, to bring it before the clearing house association if that was 
endangering the bank, so that it should be either under the rules of the 
association, if they required it to be corrected, or else the member would 
be barred from membership in the clearing house. 

Now, as for the organization of clearing houses over the country, I agree 
with Mr. Kendall that if this Association attempts to go out and merely 
stress the point that examination is the main thing, the main purpose of 
a clearing house in all cities, why, you are going to meet with a great deal 
of opposition, and I believe justly so, because it is a large expense and it is 
something that in some places is not needed. There are some classes of 
borrowers in some towns, maybe a great deal larger than the city we have, 
that have very little duplicate borrowing. But in the oil country and a 
growing country as we are there are a great many capital loans, or a ten- 
dency to make a great many capital loans, and the bankers have found that 
of great benefit to them. And I believe as time goes on they will find it of 
more benefit. I can say, however, there has never been in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, before or since the clearing house was organized, any depositer that 
lost acent. And I believe that has been.also true of the State of Oklahoma, 
as our State banks have guaranteed deposits and there has never been but 
one national bank-—that was in the last year, I believe it was—one small 
bank closed, I believe, and I don’t know whether the depositors will lose 
anything or not. 

Mr. Coman: Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr. Kendall in his comments 
upon the lack of having any more technical or theoretical authorities to 
supervise the banks. But my idea of a clearing house examiner is not 4 
man who stresses the technical and theoretical sides of banking, but rather 
a man who goes into a thorough analysis of the assets of the bank. Now, 
in Spokane we had the question of a cleating house examiner up for con- 
sideration for a number of years, and we had various men who were s8ug- 
gested for the position. But they were all men who were expert as auditors, 
who would tell us whether our ledgers were footed right and tell us whether 
the books were up to date and the best adapted to the bus.ness which we 
were conducting. But that was not the type of man that we were looking 
for, not the man that we wanted. We wanted a man who had had practical 
banking experience and who placed the technical side secondary. Emphasis 
upon the technical side of banking was quite forcibly brought to my atten- 
Vollowing the ideas 
and it seems 


tion under this last Comptroller of beloved memory. 
of his chief, an examiner came into our institution at one time, 
instructions had gone forth from Washington that the by-laws and rules 
and regulations of the bank shou.d be examined and a report should be made 
if they were carefully complied with as written. Now, the by-laws of our 
bank provide that our bank should open at 10 o'clock and should close at 3. 
The first thing the examiner did was to instruct the doorkeeper to see that 
10 o clock Well, we are very 


, ’ 


the door was locked at up until 10 o'clock 


liberal in our countrys and if the hank has business to do whether it be 
after banking hours or not, we are always very glad to see a customert.. 
| saw the door was locked and a crowd accumulating in the lobby outside 
of the door, and I stepped out and I said, ‘‘What is the matter?’’ to the 
janitor and he said. ‘‘Why the examiner told meto keep thie door locked 
until 10 o'clock W ell I snid I am still in charge here, and you can 
unlock the door and 1 will take the respons hilits Cyne of the first men 
tnat came in can rivnut over to n desk and he « qd VV \ what is the 
matter?’ I said Not r) Why he said f asked the janitor te 
get in and the said, ‘The bank is in charge of the bank examiner.’ ” 

But as I say, in Spokane we waited until we found a man who had had 
twenty vears of practical experience as a banker. H as Cashier of one 
of the larger banks and was thoroughly familiar with credit conditions in our 
community And our experience with him as an examiner was most satis- 
factory, and the mlar has the highest endorsement of ill the banks of the 
City of Spokane We lost our bank examiner through his having been 
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banks there | 
examiner whose business it 
assets of the bank, rather than paying very much attention to the technical 
side of matters Why, you can get auditors for $150 or $200 a month, but 
we want a man whose judgment we believe is sufficient to warrant his being 
put at the head of one of the institutions and a man upon whose analyses 
and suggestions we can rely. Such a kind of examiner I think you will 
agree is very beneficial and tends to stabilize the banking business of any 
community 

I am very glad to hear that Seattle is beginning to take up the question 
of clearing house examiners A movement was on foot a number of times 
there and always fell through from the violent opposition of one Certain 
institution, and that institution has now been gathered to its fathers and that 
opposition has ceased 
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There was also another opposition that was voiced by some of the bankers 
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that I have known—and by 
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against the clearing house examination was the 
officers to. And it that the of the depositors is much 
more important than the officer's Now, the 
bank are making their livings out of the depositors’ money, and even though 
he might think that a clearing house examination might put him to a little 
more work and that it might not do any good, at the 
reasonable and in 
further safeguards around the depositors why, it 
the duty of the bank official to establish the clearing house situation I 
must say this is the first slant on the clearing house examination I have 
ever heard along these lines. 
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greatest treat in store for him that he ever had in his life 
Clearing House You that 
examiners are good, that That is why the 
examiners were course, if we have political appointments 
and a man is not equipped for the job, why, you might just as well have 
a blacksmith try to repair your watch, for that matter. |] 
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agree at 
there are 
It is these very points 
that you gentlemen yourselves are bringing out, that is, the strength of 
oursystem. Wehaven't any jockeying to do witha lot of political aspirants, 
men coming in as hod-carriers to examine a bank. Now, take the managers 
of banks in Pittsburgh, Chicago or New Orleans, when they select a 
for that job they are going to know what kind of a man they 


mah 
want. 

Mr. Kendall: He will have to have a lot of experience before he is efficient. 

Mr. Meyer: How in the world could he if we going to limit the 
efficiency of our men? We a President of the United States every 
four years and we 

Mr. Kendall: Yes, and some of them are efficient and some of them are not. 

Mr. Meyer: And there is not an industry in the world that you cannot 
find plenty of men that will function it And to bring up arguments here 
that there are only about five men in the United States fitted to examine 
banks is the most ridiculous thing that 1 ever heard of. 1 don’t blame you 
for kicking at examinations I have been a national bank examiner for the 
Chicago district, State examiner, my territory comprising all over the 
State and that northern part of the country, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
and I-— 

Mr. Kendall: That is how you came to get your job as Clearing House 
examiner, on account of the wide experience that you have had. 

Mr. Meyer: I will admit that, but what has that got to do with the fact 
that there are plenty of other men capable? It is just a question like 
any other man who makes a specialty of anything, he becomes efficient 
But I don’t follow your arguments at all about the trouble of examinations 
This gentleman here made the point exactly, and that is that from time to 
time we have a Clearing House examination because, in the first place, the 
Clearing House examiner is selected for his efficiency and he is in turn 
allowed to select his own men for this work. I go to the officer of a bank 
first and I say, “‘I want this man.” Andin that way we have men who are 
absolutely qualified. My two head assistants have been on that force 
were on there when Mr. McDougal was examiner and have been there 
S or 10 years, and we pay them salaries so that they don’t want to quit 
We have a man on the force year in and year out. | 
salaries that they will not be looking for a new job. 

Mr. Kendall: What do you have to pay them? 

Mr.Meyer: We pay our head assistant $7,000, pay the second assistant 
$6,000, and we pay quite a number of men $3,600. The Clearing House 
sommittee is very liberal in that, claiming it is the best insurance in the 
world, and expense is no object. 

Another point I cannot follow; you are creating an impression nere that 
this propaganda, if you choose to cal]] it that, that we are going out and 
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trying to organize ciegaring house associations Just for the purpose of 
examination very far—you gentlemen seem to think 
that we are going to do this and that and just force it down their throats. 
Why, it is ¢ proposition on the part of the banks in organizing 
them. We simply call their They are not forced to 
forced to join it We tried to make that clear by 
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agreed with Mr I don’t follow that at all, because 
izwgested that if it is worth anything to them let them take it 
and gentlemen, we are fortunate in having with us 
this afternoon Mr. John H. Puelicher, Vice-President of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and I would like to cgll on him for just a few words 
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ATT 


(‘hairman 
Nir 


Oklahoma madi 


About two years ago the Bank Commissioner of 
should keep any money in 
Wichita 
and proceeded forthwith to put in 
and had 
» the matter at 
hought further 
firm of public 
the first 
examination 


VMicCandtess 
» f yklal Oma bank 
was under clearing house supervision. 


that 


P | 
Kansas Dank 


was the town most interested in 


the clearing house organization Our town was much smaller 


quite a number of Oklahoma accounts and so we took uy} 


that time of me rfecting a clearing house without any tf 


than to hay hh: as to examination. get a 
And I remember very distinctly 
the 


They looked like a swarm of locusts coming in 


except to 
accountants 1 ake care of it. 
accountants came in to ¢ive us 


day that public 


There were Lwe lve ot the Iti 
as they were expected to do, and they were 


and then they 


(nd they came in unexpectedly 
there running around for about three days in our little bank, 
shifted the men around and I don't know that I recognized any two of them 
there previously, but I do that of them 
three days to find a difference of $25 in the Cashier's checks (nd we 


remember there were two took 
W CT’ 
paying those men $25 per day per man 

When we put that clearing house in down there we decided we would not 
that the examiner would have all 
wanted—he and I will say this for Mr 
Kendall, that one of the bankers told me just two or three weeks ago when 
so far as the public knew and so far as they 
there 
because the work was taken up as it came without interfering with the bank's 
work. 

Now, with regard to these reports—-I don’t know that this would be prac- 
tical for every large city——-but every Monday morning every one of the dis- 
count ich of the banks sends me a list of all paid and all mads 
loans for the preceding week, and then I all the 
I have—I have cards now for every borrowe! 
If the loan is paid in full I simply remove that card; if the loan 
| make another card and add it to the one already there 
and if a new loan is made I make out an entirely And then along 
about the 15th or the 20th of the month I give to each bank a typewritten 
report, alphabetically arranged, on every duplicator, every duplicate loan, 
the name of the man but the ind the bank to 

money. One of the bankers told me shortly after we 
put this thing in, the lending officer, the president of the bank, and he said 
it simply made him fee] this way about it, that he was lending money, 
instead of guess-work, on absolute information. Now. I don’t know 
whether we are going too strong on that or not——publishing the names of the 
banks he owes—but they tell me that is well worth the cost of the system 

A Delegate: I would like to ask Mr. Kelsey how the credit file system in 
Cleveland operates. 

Chairman: Perhaps Mr. Peterson can answer you on that 

Mr. Peterson I can say this, on my trip to Cleveland in May I 
tigated the system thoroughly and found out how it works, and Mr. Coates 
told me he considered this credit information, bureau of credits, 
important than the actual examination of the banks themselves. 
~*~ A Delegat: Do the different banks furnish the information they have 
in the files, everything to the clearing house? 

Mr. Peterson: Once a week the banks furnish a list of all the names of 
all the new borrowers. You see, the system now, the bureau is complete 
and it is a matter of keeping it up from week to week. Information that he 
gets once a week he gets from each bank, the list of the new borrowers 
When he finds duplicate borrowing occurs he notifies the different banks 
Immediately that a duplication appears in his credit file he asks each 
bank that is interested to furnish him with detail of those loans, and on 
receipt of such requests from the clearing house examiner the bank im- 
mediately knows that a duplication has appeared and that the party in 
question is borrowing elsewhere. 

The Delegate: What I was trying to get at was the credit files, in the 
sense of the information about the credit standing of the borrower. 

Mr. Peterson: Oh, you mean the financia] statement, and so forth 

The Delegate Yes 


make any charge for examination at all 


the time he was welcome there 
I got through with him that. 


knew themselves in the bank they would never have known we were 


tellers in e: 
vo through and check out 
cards, take out the cards that 
in the city. 
is increased, why, 


new card 


showing not only amount 


whom he owes the 


1riVes- 


more 
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Mr. Peterson: He gets all that information while making the round 
of the various banks. He depends on the banks entirely for his credit files. 

Mr. Hartman (Oklahoma Mr. Chairman, there are only 15 banks 
that are under the clearing house system examination, and I have a list 
of them here, a list of the cities where this is in effect, and if you gentlemen 
would just write to each of those banks amd draw your conclusions from the 
letters that you receive there absolutely won't be any question as to what 
you will want to doin this case. The clearing house examiner proposition 
is certainly the right thing. You cannot have too much supervision. As 
a member of the State Banking Board of the State of Oklahoma I know where 
we have a bank that goes to the bad it is a matter—has usually been that 
we haven't been able to keep up the proper number of examinations. And 
| think the clearing house examiner proposition is one that you cannot 
possibly get along without, especially in the cities. I believe, Mr. Kendall, 
if you will adopt it in Pittsburgh you won't be worried to much by the boys 
coming in there and falling all over each other and getting in your way. 

Mr. Kendall There is not a clearing house examiner in all of New 
England and their finances up there, I presume, are in as good shape as 
elsewhere. 

Informal discussion. 

Mr. Hilton: Mr. Chairman, I don't know that I am qualified to speak 
for New York, but I haven't heard anyone else speak on New York and the 
experience we have there. But I heard Mr. Kendall's argument and I 
have heard the other arguments here, and if I can add to what has been 
said just this, that so far as I can see it, with some years in New York 
and the New York Clearing House. we consider the examintion by the 
clearing house examiners in cities of major size absolutely necessary. I 
speak from the angle that perhaps some of you haven't got, because we 
take in not only the whole clearing house system but we have to have men 
to go around and it is quite a job to get around from our main offices to the 
Various bankers. But I have found in observing the work and the reports 
they have made that every examination is complete, that their suggestions 
are constructive and that it is to my mind the height of folly not to avail 
yourselves of every opportunity you have to get a new angle on what you 
ire doing 

Mr. Raymond F. McNally, St. Louis, Mo.: 
only criticism we have of the examiner in St 
there often enough 


Just to put it on record, the 
Louis is that he does not come 
[It is difficult for him to come around under 18 months 
I say it advisedly, there never has been one of those visits but what the 
information received has of the examination several 
times over 

Mr. Willen: I have listened with great interest to the arguments pro and 
con, and I know that it has strengthened my belief that it is well to have 
Clearing House examiners The banks in our Clearing House 
unanimously about four months ago that we would employ some one as 
(Clearing House examiner, but up to this time we not 
find the man. We did have one engaged who said that he would come, 
but he was a national bank examiner and there was a bank in trouble and 
he had to go and take charge of it. so he had to resign 

I think it is a 
(‘learing House examiner 


been worth the cost 


voted 


have been able to 


wise thing for a town with only six banks to employ a 
(ur banks voted that if we could get somebody 
and pay him a salary, we would get a good man and pay him a good salary. 
We had one failure in our city 


if we had had a Clearing Hous 
} 


a while ago that never would have occurred 
examiner. It all happened by making loans 
that should not have The stockholders lost the moneys, and 
had to make it up than the capital and surplus We didn’t want it 
said that anybody had lost money in a bank in our city, and we told them 
if they would put up about $200,000 out of their own pockets, we would 
pay the depositors That made it but if the 
Clearing House examiner had been employed, I am sure it would not have 
occurred 

Chairman: I think we have cleared up on the examiner proposition this 
afternoon. I fee! that I should add my own limited observation I feel 
that the examinations made by the national and State examiners are much 


een made 


more 


was done, and we good, 


more technicai than those of the Clearing House examiners. It 
me that the Hlouse examiners are able to give their time and 
attention to the matters of major importance and to spend less time on the 
subjects of minor importance. Our experience has been that they move In 
ind out of our institution and there is very little difficulty. Mr. Meyer 
combines frequently with the Federal examiner. Their forces 
come there together. Forty or fifty men will walk in at once, and they 
disturb us little My belief is that any money for Clearing 
Hlouse bank examination is money well spent, and I feel that one impression 


seems to 


(‘learing 


reserve 


yery spent 
that we have should be corrected, namely: that this Clearing House Section 
is endeavoring, first of all, to establish Clearing Houses to secure the co- 
operation of banks and bankers in cities of all sizes. 

Secondly, we are endeavoring to secure now examination and assistance 
Weare 


in cities graduated from the medium to the larger size not endeavor- 


ing to bring about Clearing House bank examination the moment a city 
becomes sufficiently large to warrant it in establishing a Clearing House 


for the exchange of checks 
has devoted 


the 


this subject 


and permit 
the back 


Our Secretary a vreat deal of time to 


me to refer avain to number of letters that ars contained iT} 


HOUSE 
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of this pamphlet, if you have not read it. 
representative banks throughout the country, and I hope you will read the 
contents of these letters either before or after you leave this convention. 


There are some 25 in all from 


Resolution in Favor of the Abolishment of Returns 
of Bank Clearings. 


Mr. L. C. Humes: Your Committee on Resolutions report as follows: 

‘*‘Whereas, at a meeting of the Clearing House Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association at its annual convention helo at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, it was the sense of the meeting that it should take definite action on 
the question of the abolishment of the publication of bank clearings, and 
in lieu thereof that total debits, which it is believed represents more clearly 
the total volume of business transacted, be puplished; and, 

‘*Whereas, It was the sense of the meeting that tne publication of such 
information should be discontinued, but that the information should be 
furnished to the managers of the Clearing House, not only by member 
banks, but by non-clearing institutions: 

“Therefore, Be it Resolved: That the Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association heartily endorse the stand taken by the 
St. Paul (Minnesota) Clearing House Association which on Sept. 28, 1921, 
adopted the folowing resolution: 

** *Resolved that, beginning January 1, 1922, or such eartier date as may 
be generally agreed upon, the members of this Association. and such other 
banks as clear through a member bank, be required to report to the manager 
each day at time of clearing, the total of their individual debits of the 
preceding day, with the view on the part of this Association, of using 
such individual debits in publications hereafter, in lieu of clearing figures 
it being the belief that total debits more nearly represent the volume of 
business transacted in this city.’ 

“And Be It Further Resolved, That the Clearing House Section recom- 
mend that every Clearing House Association adopt a resolution of similar 
purport so that after January 1, 1922, the publication of total daily trans- 
actions shall be given the publicity now given to daily clearings. 

‘*‘Whereas, The report of the Acceptance Committee of the Clearing 
House Section, presented by Mr. Houston in the absence of Mr. Thralls, 
has been accepted, 

‘Therefore be it Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to this 
(‘ommittee for their untiring efforts during the year in serving in this 
capacity, and it is the sense of this Committee that this work should be 
continued 

“And Be It Resolved, 
further period of one year. 


that the 


same Committee be continued for a 

‘It is further resolved, that this meeting extend its very sincere thanks and 
appreciation to all those who by their interest and efforts on behalf of the 
Section, have contributed so largely to the success of this meeting. 

‘Be it further resolved, that this Section extend to the State represen- 
tatives of Clearing House Sections its hearty thanks and appreciation for its 
cooperation which it has given the Section during the year. 

“And be it further resolved, that its special thanks be extended to Mr 
\. A. Crane, its President, under whose direction so much constructive 
work has been accomplished during his tenure of office. 

‘‘And be it further resolved, that this meeting extend to Mr. John R 
Washburn, Vice President, and to Mr. Raymond F. McNally, its hearty 
appreciation for the very capable and conscientious manner in which they 
have conducted our meetings in the absence of its President. 

“And be it further resolved, that the special thanks and appreciation of 
the Section be extended to Mr. D. A. Mullen, its Secretary, through whose 
intelligent interest, conscientious efforts and hard work the objects of our 
Section have been carried forward with the result that the Section closes its 
work for the fiscal year with a record of still greater accomplishment than 
ever before in its history.”’ 

l ask the adoption of these resolutions. 

The motion carried unanimously. ) 


Nominations and Elections. 


Mr. Crandall, Chicago, Ill.: Mr. President, and gentlemen 
mittee (the Committee on Nominations) 
nominations for the ensuing year 


Your Com- 


begs to submit the following 


For President—Mr. John R. Washburn, Continental National Bank 
(*hicago: 
For Vice President—Mr. James Ringold, Vice President of the United 


States National Bank at Denver: 


For Members of the Executive Council, whose term is to expire in 1924 
Mr. T. J. Hartman of Tulsa, Oklahoma: 

Mr. Alexander Dunbar of the Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To fill the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Ringold’s abandonment of the 


V ice-Presidency , term to expire 1923, Mr. Francis Coates, Jr., of Cleveland 
A Delegate: 1 move that the report of the Committee be adopted, and 
the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of this Section for tne gentle- 
men named. 
The motion was carried unanimously 
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A fixed and permanent incentive, a reasonable and definite 
Without these, 
energy is dissipated in vain effort; and resolution wastes 
itself without result. The great majority of the human 
race must have wise leadership and the providing of motives 


goal are essentials to suceess in any line. 


e have, apart from and 
superior to our interest in the prosperity of our institutions, 
Our 
preaching of economy and thrift has deeper motives than 
seeing our deposits increase. 


essential to progress. As bankers w 


an interest in the general prosperity of our country. 
The return of prosperity to 
our country waits on the creation of fresh capital, and the 
new capital can come only from production and saving. 
Anything we can do to promote the return of the tide of 
business Is to us a duty. 

One of the most serious problems In ANV say Ings Institution 
is the excessive turnover of savings accounts. It 1s not so 
hard to put new accounts on our books—this 1s a question 
of cost and energy; but the serious matter is to keep them 
The 


large savings accounts which lie undisturbed, neither growing 


alive and growing, and it is live accounts we want. 


- , .. Be P : a* - | ‘ 4] : , . “. ; . l . ; ie : 
nor shrinking, are tine: bul Lney are few ln number! compared 


ry ; ye ‘ >t : | ++ 4 | i. , , 
with Ou! small accounts whien have lit tle or no VvVaiue when 
whose Value a permanent and nore or 


lie ‘ in 
\\ ( hai ¢' 


first, that it swells our deposits; and, second, the 


opened, and 


less re rular ner aise. double interest in this 
growth 
effect on the depositor who.thus gives promise, and so often 
in due time P1VeS fulfillment, of material pros) 
becomes a mor 


The 
our 


erty; and SO 
, : : . ‘ . . ron E1 } } | ve 
useful e1ltizen and a More Valuabie Customer. 


problem of how to reduce the 


. - 7 5»? ‘ ’ 7 ] 
turnover and make 
permanent and 


expanding, has been with me, as with you, a matter of long 


SaVINES accounts more eontinuously 
conside rail ion. 
rt’ ° * > . 
here “are tWO very lnportant methods of providing ror 
the future—a savings bank aceount and life insuranee. 
advantages of the 


has control of 


The 
individual 
can with- 
draw under reasonable restrictions and gets a fair earning 
In the interest paid. The disadvantages are the infirmity 
of the human will, the pressure of necessity or 


savings account are that the 
his accumulations while he lives, 


he urge of 
temptation, which so often hinder and frequently destroy 
the saving habit; besides which death may intervene at anv 
time and prevent the completion of the fund so earnestly 
desired for many reasons. 

Life insurance has the advantages of providing for pre- 
mature death, and of having a regular compulsion to the 
payment of the premium in order to keep the policy alive. 
[ts disadvantages are that, when an individual lives the 
full period of his police, it would be to his financial advantage 
if he had put his premiums in a savings account instead of 


Peoples 


Savings and Trust ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
having carried insurance; and that, desirable as Insurance 
Even with 
endowment insurance, a person who lives until the maturity 
of his policy would be better off if he had regularly invested 
his premiums. This is argument insurance. 
| believe carry an adequate amount. 

or a long time I have had the idea of combining a savings 


may be for his loved ones, he has to die to win. 


no against 


every mati should 
account with life insurance, for, mark you, the advantages 
of the one offset the disadvantages . of the other: and, con- 
versely, the disadvantages of the one are corrected by the 
advantages of the other: so that a combination of the two 
seemed ideal in theory if it could be worked out in practice. 
About two Years avo ny ideas had become concrete enough 
to call for some experimenting; and, after discussing them 
Equitable Life 
United States (he being an old and 
ideas freely 
iit the idea 
officers of 


with the representative in Pittsburgh of the 
Assurance Society of the 
intimate friend with whom I could diseuss my 
and informally 
to his company, 
my institution, 

The plan 


endl SS 


; our conelusions led him to sub 
and led me to presen! it to the 
who con: war college.’ 
underw* rit ies Y fications and almost 
revisions; but | idea persisted in 
) tie . year of construction, 
ago this month under 
Before 


(Commis- 


living, des} 
the plan wa 
the name of Plan.” 
beginning, Lhe plan Was ye DY tile ISUTANCe 
sloners of New . “kk an | Pe SViVi nla. Av! by the (‘ommis- 
slianer of Banking : 

We SUPDOS¢E d We shortly before 
making our plan public, we learned that a similar enterprise 
National Bank of Fort 
‘(Gesell Plan.” These 
| shall speak of 
later in connection 


a - ; 
was Dele conducted by the Lineoln 


Wavne, Indiana, operating under the 


. . . ‘ ‘ sen ye *<«* 4 ‘ 
accounts were sold as Victory Accounts. 
) 


> é 


17 ~ 12441 
} ian «Ah ‘ w 


the operation of the “‘Gesell 
with the operation of other similar plans. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
in conjunction with the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, 
axecount and insurance, similar to ours in many 
The Colonial Trust Company of Reading, Pa., and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company have also recently 
engaged in an enterprise along the same general lines, differ- 
ing also in detail. 

There is also the ““Grizzard Plan.’’ 

In order that you may understand the general scope of 
the selling of savings accounts, with an insurance feature 
added, I shall give vou a synopsis of the idea as worked out 
by our institution with the Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
and then sketch the difference between our plan and other 


Recently. the 


has brought Out a plan Ol eombining a Savings 


respects. 
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plans previously mentioned. 


This will give a general idea 
of the main theme of the discussion. 

“The Peoples Insured Savings Plan’’ is 
accoun 


a 4% savings 
with the Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, combined with life insurance in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, based upon 
monthly deposits over a 120 months’ period. The monthly 
deposits Vary as follows: 

$7.45 between ages of 18 and 40 years. 

$7.59 between ages of 41 and 

$7.84 bet and 

The insurance is a decreasing term policy, the insured 
always being for the the 


ands to his net eredit in his savings bank 


— 


45 vears. 
ween ages of 46 OU years. 


protected difference between 


amount which st 


book, and the amount which he eontracts to save. 
A COTLCTEe [¢ example Let it 
be supposed that is saving $1,000 
for himself. He brings to the bank $7.45 monthly for a 
period of 120 months, which amounts to $894.00 at the end 
of ten ye lf he is living at the end of ten years, he 
receives from the bank $1] 000, the $106.00 difference between 
what he has deposited and what he withdraws being interest 
at 4%, less the eos! Should 
a ae - ' 

this man die has been in 


shows clearly how it works: 


aman ot 25 vears of age 


ars. 


of his insurance for the period. 
let 11S im 


. a 


for example, after he 


the pian long enough to save $200.00. his estate. or whomso- 


ves this S200 .00, plus 

Equitable Life Assurance Society. The 
, ' ’ . . } 

which go to the those who join the plan, 


i “= 
oe COompounad 1n 


ever he has named to receive it, rece 
$500.00 from the 
deposits, eredit of 


: 4 : ’ . | ryt 
recelvVe@ 4 erest from the bank. [hose who 
join receive a pant 


which show 


i " 
DOOK Containing two parallel columns, 


41 ‘ , . . 
simulta neousiy the gross amount of 


their deposit 


and amount to credi' of depositor at ANY riven month. 
They also receive the Equitable decreasing term insurance 
policy, which at all times, as explained above, insures them 
for the difference between what they have saved and what 
they contemplate saving——always assuming, of course, that 
their deposits are maintained regular! The eost of this 


: . « } _ . ‘ . 7 7 ‘ | 7 > P 
insuranee to the qaepositor over tne whole period of ten 
- . . ? 7 a re »— ~ f 41 = . a = ~~ - pe) 
years, on the Dasis of 31.40 monthly deposi , IS 240.99 OF 


an average cost of 63 cents a month for such $1,000 
objective. 

The operation yf tne “*Ge sel] Plan’ do . iO materially 
differ from ‘‘The Peoples Insured Savings Plan,’’ except that 
ih differ nt rate pre for eac] ce, and in the case of death, 
instead of paying the insurance to the beneficiary direct, as 
the Equitable does under ‘‘The Peoples Insured Savings 
lan,’ the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company econ- 


° 7° ? | | ? 4 4 | ‘ - ‘ 
tracts to pay it direet to the ban to be added to the sSaVvVine’s 
’ 7 } d ‘ 1 
account of the deceased lf understand that the Gesell 


ee: 7 oo . | ene : 
an oirlee here 1n Los Angeles, Vnere Tho 


doubt full information as 
chandising it Can he 


, ' 
organization has 
to its plan and its success In mer- 
‘page 
obtained. 
4h (673.2 T>) 29 
The Grizzard Plan, Oper 
tially the puying of life insurance, of any 
of several companies, on 


depositor lives, at the ma 


ing in several ejties. is essen- 
from ah choice 


the 


recelves 17 Q 


- kind, 
ch monthly payment basis. if 


turity of the policy he 


° , hh 7 ] . ‘ ‘ ] r ’ - ** é ’ . ' « ; ‘ ' 
cash surrender value. he poncy matures at once In Case 
of death before the ob} etive is reached. [ think the big 
2 e 4: 27 . 1 . ee. Oe 4 " | ' P . 
idea dominating this pian Is recognition ot the fact that many 


people fail to buy life insurance because they hesitate to com- 
mit 
line, it is 
monthly. 

The Harris Trust & Savings Bank Plan of 
follows: 

Insurable risks between 15 Vears and 50 years, 120 months’ 
contract, monthly deposits varying according to the age of 
the depositor, and the usual medical examination by the 
insurance company. When issued, the policy is delivered 
to the bank and held in trust by the bank. The insurance 
offered under the ‘Harris Plan’’ by the Mutual Life is Ordin- 
ary Life Insurance; and the buyer of the insurance has the 
option, after completing the payments at the end of ten 
years, of either getting his value out in eash by withdrawing 
the amount on deposit in his savings account and turning in 
the insurance policy at its cash surrender value, or he may 
withdraw the amount in the savings account and continue 
a life policy, paying the premium based on his age at the 


themselves to In a 


paid for 


substantial premiums annually. 
of life 1 


the popularizing nsurance 


+] ° - 4 . 
(“hicago, 1s as 


time the policy was originally taken out when he went into 
the plan at the commencement of the ten year period and 
without a physical examination. 


If the insurance is con- 





tinued according togthis option, the policy is delivered by the 
bank to the depositor, who then pays his premiums direct 
to the insurance company. 

The policy that the Harris Company issues also contains 
a ‘*Total Disability’’ clause under which, in the ease of a 
$10,000 policy, the depositor would receive $100 per month 
for the remainder of his life; and, upon his death, his bene- 
ficiary would receive $10,000, the face of the policy. Also, 
in ease of death by accident, the policy pays double the 
face amount. 

The essential difference the insurance on the 
“Harris Plan’? and our plan is the option extended to the 
purchaser to continue his insurance at the maturity of his 
savings contract. Ours has no disability nor double in- 
demnity feature. 

The “Colonial Trust Plan,’ of Reading. in connection with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, also contem- 
plates the insurance as a fixed factor, 


between 


the insured paying for 
the constant and unvarying quantity of insurance during the 
whole term of the contract. Inthe event of his death before 
the expiration of his savings contract, he would receive the 
net amount of savings credited to his account, plus the full 
amount of the insurance for which he has paid. 

Now that the idea has been presented, it is important to 
discuss it from the following angles, viz.: From the bankers’ 
point of view; from the customer’s point of view; from the 
insurance angle; from the viewpoint of cost; the selling plans 
and the results obtained, with more general remarks in 
conelusion:— 

First—lIs it 
the forms which we invented an Use, the 


” With 


mechanical opera- 


practicable ? My answer is ~ yes 


tion is relatively simple, capable of bemg oper 
The adoption of the plan 
patrons for the bank who contract 
period of ten years. 


‘ated by average 
elerks. automatically selects 
eustomers for a 
Their accounts are growing each month, 
and in most Cases they CONE in personally each month. Our 

s into the habit 
not difficult to sell him the 
The proposition 
creat bank 
accounts are the result of an impetuous moment, and remain 
dormant and forgotten. Those who come into this plan 
know in advance that they are adopting a ten-year program; 


4 ] 
rc) De@ 


experience indicates that, once a person ret 
of coming to our institution, It Is 
of our 
attracts a very high elass of people. <A 


service various departments. 


many 


that they are taking a definite monthly obligation; that de- 
In words, they 
before committing themselves. which automatically 


fault imposes certain penalties. other 
think 


(r ~ 
iv 


of its 


to the bank a selected class which feels reasonably sure 
ability to fulfill the contract. 

Another important point is the fact that, where a bank 1s 
operating this plan, it has a potential prospect In every Man 
in its town who already has a savings account. He has been 
Now he is offered savings plus the 
insurance feature at such a small cost that it furnishes a 
powerful motive for coming our way. He ‘For a 
couple of cents a day, why not enjoy the insurance feature ?” 
We have been 
hability in 


sold the savings idea. 
reasons, 


asked, ‘‘Are you not piling up an excessive 
your Savings Department by having large 
amounts of deposits maturing at one time?’ The answer 
is that the plan is in constant operation; new people are 
coming in daily, and most important is the fact that people 
who have saved regularly for ten years with us are most likely 
to seek our advice as to the ultimate disposition of the funds 
Certainly they are not going to 
been 


they have accumulated. 
forget us over night when we have, in 
instrumental in guiding their footsteps toward a future 
free from financial worry. The most important thing, from 
a banker’s point of view, is that this gives to him a definite 
and concrete plan on which to sell his Savings Department— 
something which has been lacking heretofore in the American 
Thrift program. Savings advertising generally has gone a 
little stale in spite of the impetus given by the war. What 
is needed is a new note—something striking and interesting 
besides being fundamentally wise and safe. So, with com- 
bined savings and insurance, the banker approaches his publie 
with a definite amount to be saved, a definite time in which 
to save it, a definite amount which can be withdrawn at any 
given time, a definite assurance of the ultimate goal being 
reached, the comforting promise of protection for loved 
ones, and all for a small monthly deposit well within reach 
of the average pocketbook. It gives the banker a merchan- 
dising proposition and removes the necessity of exhortation 


many cases, 
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and the usual platitudes to induce the people to adopt a 


thrift program. 

Mr. Robert O. Lord, Vice-President of the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, sums up the advantages of the 
plan from the standpoint of the banker in these words: 


‘“NlIew accounts are created on account of the extra inducement of the 
and life 

These accounts will have a very low rate of closeout as 
the turnover in the average savings bank 
a lapse rate of from only 2%, to 6% of the total insurance 
officers of most savings banks wouid have 
to figure the 
would in a very few cases be less than 20% 


combination of a savings account insurance. 


compared with 
The insurance companies report 
and the 


stopped 


written 
a severe shock if they 
which, in my opinion 


total number 


turnover in their savings departmen!| 
annually of the 
of accounts on the books at the commencement of the year 

‘Under this plan it is impossible for these accounts to be dormant and 
the account of every depositor who completes the paym 
plan will increase steadils 


‘The average balance in these accounts duringthe ten-vear 


ents under the 
in size 

period will 
be large enough to make the accounts profitable from the standpoint of the 
bank. 
Lalance in each account during the ten-year period will be not 
$400 00 for each $1,000 certificate issued. 


Inasmuch as the smallest certificate issued is for $1 .000, the average 
less than 


Furthermore, at the expiration 


of the ten-year period the customers will have available, either for re- 
deposit or for investment, substantial sums of money.’”’ 
The interest exhibited by the bankers in the plan n a \ by 


gathered from the fact that we have received hundreds of 
letters from nearly every State, first asking for particulars, 
and then for definite advice as to how to adopt it. 

A combination of a savings account with a life insurance 
policy, secured by small monthly deposits, presents to the 
average man and woman of modest means a concrete schedule 
with a designated goal, which has heretofore been lacking. 
The average person too frequently becomes discouraged in 
huilding a savings account because the goal at which he aims 
remote. 
this gap in the person’s mind, and spurs his determination 
is saving for himself. 


seems too The insurance feature tends to bridge 
to sustained action because, while he 
he is also protecting some loved one. 

in the bank book, which we give, are two parallel columns 

one showing the gross amount of the deposits and the 
other the net amount to the credit of the depositor at any 
given month. I think this arrangement has an 
psychological effect on the people who join. At a glance 
they can see exactly where they stand each month in their 
thrift program; they know to a penny what they can with- 
draw if forced to do so by adversity. The issuing of the 
insurance policy—tangible evidence in their hands of a busi- 
ness transaction—has a very favorable effect on 
of the idea. 

The smallness of the monthly deposit puts the plan within 
reach of the average pocketbook, which is important to 
remember when catering to the masses. Questioning people 
as to why they joined brings answers like these: ‘‘An easy 
way to save for my child’s education.” ‘“‘It will protect my 
mortgage.’’ “I feel that if I join I shall be compelled to 
save regularly.’”” “I want to get $1,000 for a payment on 
my home.” “I am going to start a little business one of 
these days.’’ And they all add—‘‘It will be fine to take 
care of so-and-so in case I don’t live to accomplish my pur- 
pose.’’ In other words, the selfish idea, that is, saving for 
themselves to spend later, dominates their action: but the 
insurance feature at such a small cost furnishes the permanent 
urge which keeps them going, which is a highly desirable 
element viewed from the bankers’ standpoint. 

The ineligibility of many people for insurance caused some 
thought as to whether their rejection would create any bad 
feeling. Not so. We had, of course, a certain class which 
applied for insurance, which was rejected; but these people 
in most cases knew in advance they were poor risks, and, 
hence, were not surprised when the doctor told them so. 
A year’s experience has developed the fact that any such fear 
is groundless. The good-will and word-of-mouth adver- 
tising, which the successful applicants give to our bank and 
proposition, far outweigh any adverse eriticism by those 
rejected. | 

At first we were doubtful as to how the physical examina- 
tion, necessary to secure the insurance, would be received. 
The people seemed to understand this as a matter of course 
and did not object. 

Before writing this, [ asked various insurance companies 
who are active or who have indicated their intention of be- 
coming active in this idea, for their candid expression as to 
the merits and demerits of the plan. The whole proposition 


immense 


the sale 


is an innovation with them; and they hesitate, in view of 
their lack of much experience, to comment upon the desira- 
pility viewed from the underwriter’s standpoint. 


The facet 
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however, that there is a very well-defined willingness on the 
part of several of the great insurance companies to feel their 
way in this new phase of American thrift, indicates that the 
proposition appeals to them with considerable force. 


To date, viewed from the underwriter’s angle, there are 
three methods in force: 
Kirst—One under which a reducing term policy of life 


insurance is issued for an amount equal to the difference 
hetween the accumulated savings to date and the ultimate 
amount, 

Second—The issuance of a term policy for a level amount 
equal to the ultimate amount of accumulated savings. 

Third—The issuance of an ordinary whole life poliey for 
the ultimate amount of savings. 

As to the choice of these three, the Vice-President of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, Mr. Frederick H. Johnston: 
writes as follows: 

In the first case mentioned, the insurance is a diminishing amount and 
runs out at the time the deposits mature. This is obviously the cheapest 
pian from the standpoint of the depositor: but, in our judgment, is unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of the insurance company, inasmuch as the uiti 
mate amount of insurance is so small that the relative administration ex- 
penses become d sproportionate. 

The second plan calls for a slightly larger monthly payment than the 
first plan, but has the advantage of carrying a level amount of insurance 
during the entire time of the deposits: and the idea we have had in mind in 
connection with this particular plan has been to issue a policy which might 
afterwards be continued on some permanent form. This would probably 
be more convenient to the depositor in that, being relieved of his monthly 
payments, he would be in a better position to take care of the increased pay- 
ments, he would be in a better position to take care of che increased pay- 
ments on a life policy on some permanent form 

The third plan is the most desirable one from the standpoint of the life 
insurance company and is much less complicated. 

Inasmuch as we have not yet had any practical experience with this class 
of business, we are unable to express any definite opinion on the subject. 
Our personal preference would be for either of the two last mentioned plans. 

[It is important to note that the foregoing is an expression 
of personal opinion. Our company, after careful considera- 
tion chose the first method, that is the reducing term policy, 
because we felt that it served the purpose for which it was 
intended, viz., the guaranteeing of the ultimate amount with 
the lowest possible cost for the insurance, besides keeping 
clearly and simply in the customer’s mind just what he was 
striving for and that he was not paying for anything not 
necessary to thisend. We are not selling insurance, but are 
selling savings accounts plus insurance. If a man wants 
insurance beyond what we are offering him, it is better for 
him to buy it direct. Weare not life insurance agents. We 
get no part of the insurance premium either in commission 
or otherwise. Our interest is as bankers. 

The second and third forms of insurance, I can readily 
see, are more desirable from the underwriter’s point of view, 
as the unit remains constant. 

If I am eorrect, the last two ways mentioned also give to 
the buyer of the insurance conversion privileges which, of 
course, would be more costly to him but more desirable to 
the insurance companies. 

It is also well to keep in mind that in New York the 
‘‘Armstrong”’ law regulates the volume of new business which 
can be written by a company ina year. The putting of a 
large volume of this inexpensive insurance through savings 
institutions all over the country might seriously interfere 
with the ability to take on a desired amount of more expensive 
insurance. 

In the beginning there was some concern as to the attitude 
of the insurance agents. We thought they might feel we 
were infringing and would be hostile. A year’s experience 
has proven such fears to be groundless. At first some agents 
expressed dissatisfaction, but they soon saw how thoroughly 
our literature promoted the discussion of life insurance In 
general, and caused people to think and talk about life 
insurance who never before had given the subject consider- 
ation. It would be hard to find an agent, of either the 
Equitable or any other company in our territory, who would 
honestly say that the ‘‘Insured Savings Plan’’ has affected 
his income adversely. On the other hand, it is not uncom- 
mon to hear agents assert that people have opened up the 
discussion of life insurance with them by introducing the 
subject of the ‘‘Insured Savings Plan,’’ which has resulted 
in the buying of policies direct from the agent. The general 
agents of the companies, competing with the Equitable in 
Pittsburgh, are not antagonistic to the proposition; and in 
many instances have gone so far as to write, expressing their 

commendation of the idea. The principal reason why we 
have had no opposition from agents is that we spent a year 
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preparing our plan and, carefully considered this angle as 
well as others. No bank can put this idea to work without 
long and careful preparation. 

So far, each $1,000 account has cost _us about $7 00. This 
figure, although it may seem high, must be considered with 
the facets that the aeeount is a ten-year account; that 1t Is 
constantly growing: that if it does not lapse it will have an 
average balance of about $500 00 over the whole period; 
and that we have a splendid chance of securing all of the other 
banking and trust business of the customer. 

Consider also that the initia! promotion expense includes 
heavy cost of getting up original books and forms, cabinets, 
traveling expenses, original advertising, drawings and plates, 
&c., &e., the duplication of which will cost very much less. 
Also consider that the momentum created by our initial 
expenditures will secure us, with a very slight additional out- 
lay, much new business. 


Taking all of the foregoing in con- 
junetion with 


the tremendous general advertising value 
which the introduction of the plan gave our institutions, | 
do not think that the cost of seeuring this new business is 
exorbitant. Were we to discontinue the plan now and charge 
its whole expense off to advertising, we would be well repaid 
for our time and money by reason of the great publicity 
and good will resulting from bringing out the idea. The 
business men generally were quite as enthusiastic as we were 
over the plan; and we met warn commendation for intro- 
ducing a new and practical method of encouraging thrift.- 

aw commendation which spread over to our other depart- 
ments. 

We were particularly careful to impress upon the public, in 
a'l our advertising, that we were not selling insurance. but 
This 1s most important remember. 
While we featured strongly the insurance end of it, we made 
it ineident You will observe, if 
vou read our little book, that the main sales argument is 
‘It is a Live-to-Win Plan.”’ 
point. 


savings accounts. to 


to the savings account. 


Again and again we stress this 
We do this because we know the people are moved to 
action primarily by selfish motives; and, if we could eon- 
vince them that they were saving for themselves, to spend 
later on, our chances of success would be far greater than if 
we were to attempt primarily to inspire them to act in behalf 
of some dependent whom they wished to protect. 

You will note, when you read our booklet, the simplicity 
of language used. It sounds lke a primer. One of the 
hardest things we had to do was to present the proposition 
in one-syllable words, 
mind. 


so that it would be grasped by the 
In passing, may | say that much of the 
advertising matter issued by banks is written away above 
the heads of the average person? 

We used liberal street car cards and 
mailed the booklets to a selected list, and the response was 
instantaneous. I understand that the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank ts organizing, or has organized, a corps of personal 
solicitors who intend to sell it by canvass; and I await with 
interest the result of their experience. 
like every other good proposition 


average 


newspaper space, 


This proposition is 
-you can get a thousand 
to agree mentally that it is a wonderful thing, where you 
can ten to act upon their favorable conclusions. We 
have tried advertising exclusively; and, now that the Harris 
is about to try personal solicitation, a comparison of notes 
in the near future will be extremely interesting in deciding 
which is the better and cheaper method of putting the 
proposition over. 


rel 


[ think probably a combination of the 
two methods wiil be ideal if expense can be key,i within reason. 

In merchandising this idea, it should be kept in mind that 
it Is a ten-year contract, that the average person does not 
like to commit himself irrevocably so far in advance; and, 
in view of this, 
value of 


we felt it good business to stress the with- 
any given month. This 
may seem to be poor salesmanship, but our experience has 
justified our attitude if this matter, because the average 
person 


drawal the account at 


many whose earning power is not a staple factor 
always likes to see the way out before he commits himself 
to any long-termed venture. The fact that they join the 
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plan is conclusive evidence of their desire to be thrifty, and 
this desire and willingness to at least start is the most im- 
portant factor. 

The eagerness with which the people accepted the idea, 
and the enthusiasm with which they talked about it after 
they were in have convinced us that the plan is funda- 
mentally sound, at least viewed from the bankers’ and the 
depositors’ angle. 

We have had several deaths, and have paid in each case 
the full objective of the depositor. We, of course, are not 
anxious for such termination of accounts: but, in view of 
the advertising value of such payments, I was not surprised 
that our advertising manager came to me with a broad 
smile and a cheerful manner when he announced: ‘‘We 
have our first death and it is going to make the best adver- 
tising copy we ever had; $1,000 back for $14 90 paid in.”’ 
And so it proved. 

When starting we said, if we secured 2.000 accounts 
during the first year, we would be satisfied, inasmuch as 
the introduction of a new idea, involving as many details 
as this does, is an educational proposition, taking a long 
time to make it stick in the minds of the publie. At that 
time we did not fully anticipate the tremendous industrial 
depression which was so shortly to follow with the enormous 
decrease in pay-roil incomes among the people to whom we 
were appealing. 

This plan has been in operation with us since Oct. 9 1920. 
Up to the time I left Pittsburgh we had opened 2,940 ac- 
counts contracting for deposits of $2,940,000, which of course 
means the writing of this much insurance. Also 172 persons 
applied, but were rejected for physical reasons. With pay- 
rolls in the Pittsburgh district at less than 40% of normal, 
our savings business has naturally fallen off very consid- 
erably at the present time; but I am cdnvineed that the idea 
is well fixed in the public mind—has met with general ap- 
proval and will enjoy a big revival when our industries are 
again normal. 

Out of the 2,940 accounts obtained to date, 73 have 
lapsed and 172 closed. This is a small proportion in view 
of the acute industrial depression in Pittsburgh. Those 
who have withdrawn have assured us that they have done 
so through sheer force of necessity, and will come back into 
it just as soon as their finances permit. 

We have had no cases of lapse as a result of any mis- 
understanding or dissatisfaction with the plan, which | 
think is a very significant fact. 

The question may be asked whether or not the ‘Insured 
Savings Plan,’’ instead of creating new business, causes 
merely the shifting of funds from one account to another. 
It is true that many of our depositors availed themselves 
of the plan, but rarely by closing their regular savings ac- 
counts; and a very large majority of insured savings accounts 
thus far secured are new. 

It is my judgment that if the ‘‘Insured Savings Plan,” 
not necessarily our “Insured Savings Plan,” but the general 
idea of combining savings accounts with life insurance, does 
not become a dominant factor in the American thrift pro- 
gram, it will not be for lack of acceptance on the part of 
the general public, and practicability from the bankers’ 
point of view. The restraining factor in its universal 
adoption will come from the underwriters. 

| am not sufficiently versed in insurance to pass Judgment 
as to the reason for the hesitancy, which seems to mark the 
attitude of the insurance companies toward the rapid ex- 
tension of this idea throughout the land. They seem to 
be willing to experiment with it; but, whether the result of 
their experiment will justify them in going after this business 
in a big way, I do not know. But whether or not the idea 
prevails, I am eonvinced that the people will weleome it 
wherever introduced; and, if our institution has done noth- 
ing more than to teach the doctrine of systematic thrift to 
the many people whom we have already secured, | shal! 
be happy over the economic contribution we have made 
to our community. 
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‘a Relation to sound savings banking. 
Investment of bank funds 
2. Liquidity. 
3. Term of maturity. 
4. Amortization. 
> Ext and 


foreclosure 


msion 


In the published report of an argument presented to the 
United States Senate Banking and Currency Committee in 
February of this year by William E. Knox, 
of this Division and a nationally recognized authority 
savings banking, Mr. Knox is credited with the statement 
that there are two billion, five hundred million dollars in 
deposits in mutual savings banks in New York State and 
one billion, three hundred million of this amount is invested 


an ex-President 


on 


in real estate mortgages; and that, despite the depreciation 
in the value of many classes of bonds and of Government 
securities, these real estate mortgages have not shrunken 
in value. 

There is no division of opinion as to the at sirability of 
this form of investment for savi In ten 
and New England States, with resourees 
of five billion, | 


¥ 
eenese 
have billion. 1 


is funds. Kastern 
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hundred ninety-elght m dollars, 
holdings 
hundred six mil.ion dollars, which represents 40.9%, of their 


entire assets. 


three 


mortgaged ageTrevgatling two Wo 


pavings fund legislation everywhere ~e ovnizes real estate 


mortgage investments. It is true, however, that many 


states prohibit a savings bank lending in excess of a certain 
percentage of its resources against mortgage CT) 
usually not to exceed 60% or 75% of such reso: 


: 


real estate, 
This 
portions 


11 they 


. 


irees. 


is done to encourage savings banks to invest certain 


of their funds in more liquid securities, to the end th 
may be in position to meet all ordinary withdrawals on 


demand. 


ry. : | ] . 
| here are two reasons why SaVinv?’s Danks should favor 
real estate mortgage investments. First: because, when 


earefully selected, with proper margin of security 
t | e\ 
security equal, if not superior to most of those made legal 
in the various States for savings bank investment. Second: 
because savings banks are conducted, or should be, with a 
high regard for the welfare of the communities they serve, 
and the investment of savings funds in mortgage loans tends 
to keep the savings of the people within the 


+ 


and with 
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freedom from special hazard occupancy, 


community 
where such savings originate. 

As to Liquidity of mortgage loans 
here in a connection. Real mortgages are 
usually referred to by financial writers as ‘frozen assets.” 
The question is, how to transform a “frozen asset”’ into one 
that is “‘liquid.”’ At first this may appear difficult. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is a thing that is easily done. 
That is, a frozen asset may be made to liquidate itself by 
the simple process of requiring a borrower on real estate 
mortgage to pay something on the principal at frequent 
intervals from the very beginning. 


‘Liquidity’ is used 


new estate 


The real savings bank, 
of course, invests its money for interest only and therefore 
does not sell its mortgages on the market. It is not a legiti- 
mate function of a savings bank to traffic in mortgages. 
It is, however, the duty of a savings bank to insist upon the 
liquidation of its mortgage loans and to afford to the borrower 
the opportunity of liquidating the mortgage debt by period- 
ical payments on the principal. Paying off a loan in install- 
ments is like attacking an army in detail. The borrower, 
instead of having one large payment to look forward to and 
worry over, has a succession of moderate payments which 
can easily be met. The savings bank lending the money 
has the advantage of an ever increasing margin of security, 
and therefore an ever increasing element of liquidity in its 
mortgage investments. 

Terms of Maturity.—At least one of our States. California, 
limits the time for which a real estate loan shall be made: 
namely, to ten years. 


Perhaps one man’s opinion on this 
Is as good as another’s. 


I beheve it is the practice of many 


ofjour big Insurance companies which have hundreds of 
milljons of dollars invested in real estate mortgages to make 
long time real estate loans, that is, five to ten years, but to 
enforce partial payments on the principal after two or three 
I know of at least one very successful savings in- 


years. 
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Real Estate Mortgages 


By Raymonp R. Frazier, President Washington Mutual Savings 






Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
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institutions specializing ortgage loans which 
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It seems to me, however, that the most satisfactory form 
of real estate vings bank Is rat long time 
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happiness in the communit? 

Iertension and Foreclo In hI hook. ‘The 
Savings Bank and Its Practical Work’’, William H. Kniffin, 
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Kniffin maintains that it would 
be a kindness to many mortgagors if the mortgagee were 
rigid in requiring performance—‘‘not harsh or unkind, but 
simply as a business proposition,” insisting upon due dili- 


>pnavment of tna whieh Is j due. 
' . +4} = hav > () vey 1 
In own bank. in Seattle. we have 4,500 real estate 


‘ Leah 3 Por ys nol +i ° , 
mortgage loans, the smallest of which is $200, and the largest, 
$150.00 of V4 hich is a tt le ve r $2 000. 


Five vears ago, when we had 2.500 real estat 
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ul estate loans, the 
[ called my 
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When the 


twelve pages of 


problem of di unquencies became annoving. 
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New for Handling 


system was transeribed it 


System Delinquencies.’ 


eovered about 
We believe no system of handling delinquencies 
ever worked any better than ours. Among other things, 
and still maintain that any 
successfully with an ordinary 
h his regular work, but that 
real trouble and that 


legal cap. 


maintained at that time 
] ] 


officer of the bank can deal 


we 
delinquency in connection wit 
it is the unusual eases the 

eall for judgment and quick action. In the unusual cases 
there are no two alike, and because of this fact the problem 
of delinquencies becomes greater in direct proportion to the 
bank’s growth. It is imperative, therefore, in all savings 
banks owning any considerable number of real estate mort- 
gages, that a man be placed in charge of the work of handling 
delinquencies who will, if necessary, devote all of his time 
to it, to the end that there may be an absolute ‘‘show down” 
immediately upon a borrower’s becoming delinquent, and to 
the end also that if arrangements entirely satisfactory to 
the man in charge are not agreed to, the loan will be handed 
to the attorneys of the bank for collection. 

At the time of installing this new system, we recorded the 
fact that the man to be placed in charge of the work “‘shall 
know the importance of dealing gently with those who have 
met with unfortunate and unforeseen difficulties and who 
shall not hestitate to lay ‘the iron hand’ on those who appear 
to treat their obligations indifferently;—and who shall 
know when and how to take advantage of every opportunity 
to improve the bank’s position, as, for example, taking an 
assignment of rents, insisting on the borrower obtaining @ 
new loan elsewhere before it is too late, obtaining additional 
security in consideration of an extension of interest or prin- 
cipal payments, and, lastly, who shall be a good salesman 
and who will prosecute the work of immediately selling any 
properties which come into our possession.” 


that CAUSE 
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Investment of Savings Bank Resources 


By SAMUEL H. BEacH, President, 


Of all the duties imposed upon the officers of a savings 
bank there is none requiring greater care, greater knowledge 
of business details and attention to changing eco- 
nomic conditions, then investment of the funds com- 
mitted to their care. 

The very first consideration should be safety, and no 
matter how attractive a particular security may appear, 
it should be scrupulously cast aside unless when submitted 
to the acid test of the closest scrutiny it shall prove to be 
‘surrounded by every safeguard and restriction which the 
<oncensus of human judgment dictates 
Nerience has proven to be necessary. 


closer 


the 


and business ex- 

This primal requisite of safety appertains to the invest- 
ment of all trust funds, whether they be in a mutual sav- 
ings bank, a stock savings bank or the interest department 
Of a national bank, State bank, or trust company. Our na- 
tional legislators will never have performed their full duty 
to the small saver (and we must always bear in mind that 
the greater portion of the liquid assets of the country con- 
sist of the small holdings of the many rather than the large 


accumulations of the few) until they compel by Act of 


Congress, the national banks to so segregate the strictly 


Savings deposits, that in no case nor under any circum- 
stances can they be used in the commercial business of the 
bank. This applies with equal force to the laws governing 
State banks and trust companies and recent experience has 
proven that the law should be so exacting and so rigid that 
there can be no shifting back and forth of assets between 
the savings department and the commercial department 
so that in event of disaster or failure that all the weakest 
of the bank’s legal assets could not suddenly be transferred 
to the Savings Department and thus become the sole re- 
sources from the sale of which to provide for the payment 
of the savings depositors. | 

There are other considerations, however, in addition to 
safety which should actuate the investor of savings bank 
funds. The rate of the date of maturity, the 
amount already invested in a particular group or class of 


interest, 


securities, each has its bearing on the advisability of any 
particular 

While 
to invest 


purchase, 

no savings bank officer is in any way obligated 
the money of the depositors in real estate mort- 
gages should the interest return happen to be less than the 
ruling interest rate on other high class securities, still such 
A condition does not usually rule, and one particular func- 
tion of a savings bank is to devote local money so far as 
practicable to local uses. It is. therefore, the practice for 
Savings banks to loan on real estate mortgages as nearly 
as possible up to the limit the law allows. 

Secretary of his address 
before the Real Estate Board of Chicago, rather consider- 
ably overestimated the amount of money available for real 
estate His served a good 
purpose for he brought clearly into the limelight the fact 


Commerce Herbert Hoover. in 


loans. remarks, nevertheless, 
that the diversion of savings money into commercial chan- 
nels, which for the past five vears has been increasingly 
prevalent, was largely 
real 


responsible for increased interest on 
it is an indisputable fact that. at 
least in the Fast, were it not for the Mutual Savings Banks 


estate loans: and 
during the high money rates of the past eighteen months, 
there would have been absolutely no six 
available, for real loans at a 
needs were never so urgent. 
Attractive, 


per 
time 


cent 
when 


money 


estate housing 


however, as regards interest return and 
soundness, aS mortgage loans unquestionably are to a sav- 
ings bank, they are necessarily classed as semi-permanent 
investments and can in no way be relied upon to be turned 
quickly into available funds in times of stress; and in many 
of the States the proportion of a bank’s resources which can 
be invested inthis form of security,is wisely limited by law. 

A savings bank, and this applies equally to the Savings 
Department of any form of banking institution, must al- 


Rome Savings Bank, Rome, N, Y. 


ways stand ready to meet unsually heavy withdrawals, 
both at times of public excitement and in prolonged times of 
business depression and must therefore have a considerable 
portion of its investments in such form as to be readily con- 
vertible into cash. This, of course, has always been true 
and savings banks, since their establishment over a cen- 
tury ago, have made a practice of carrying large blocks 
of bonds which can, at some price and generally at no con- 
siderable sacrifice, be immediately converted into money; 
but only during the past few years, to be exact since the 
autumn of 1907, when for no explainable reason the bot- 
tom suddenly dropped out of the bond market, have savings 
banks fully realized the advantage of having liquid as large 
a portion of their assets as possible. 

Many banks have so placed their investments as to have 
a certain definite amount of bonds maturing every year 
and where this method obtains a bank has not only the 
benefit of immediate cash on the bonds maturing in a par- 
ticular year but in case of need can sell all bonds maturing 
during the next two or three years and obtain very nearly 
par for same on account of the short time the securities 
have to run. 

In consideration of the supreme necessity that the in- 
vestment of havings acquired by continual self-denial should 
be protected and hedged about by every known safeguard, 
it is highly proper that such investments should not only 
be restricted, but should be specifically designated by law. 
This necessity has been recognized by 27 of our 48 States: 
and when, by reason of changing conditions, some new form 
of investment looms into sight which 
highly desirable it 


is both 
necessary to 


sound and 
pass new laws 
which will embrace and make legal the security in question. 
A recent example of this is the form of security known as 
Bankers Acceptances. 


becomes 


Bankers Acceptances have been a 
well known form of commercial paper for many years, but 
they were of so high a class and so certain of being paid at 
inaturity, that in consequence the interest return ruled so 
low that they seemed an unattractive investment for sav- 
ings banks as compared with municipal or railroad bonds 
or even with the rates allowed by the banks in the larger 
centres on daily balances subject to check. 

The growing tendency, however, of commercial banks to 
bid for heavy deposits from savings banks, by offering high 
interest returns on daily 
the New York 
commercial 


to drastic 
action by and the rates, 
which the banks are now )per- 
mitted to pay on daily balances subject to check, are so 
low as to render attractive, the old 
rates of 344% and 4% which Acceptances formerly netted 
the purchaser. 


balances, gave rise 


Clearing House 


metropolitan 


in comparison, even 


In the year 1919, the Savings Bank Section of the A. B. 
A., believing that these securities should be made available 
for such banks as wished to purchase them, succeeded in 
making them ‘legal through the effort of one of its com- 
mittees in securing permissive legislation in 25 of the 27 
States where legislation was necessary. The legislators of 
those States which made Bankers Acceptances and Bills of 
Exchange legal for savings banks to buy and hold, builded 
wiser than they knew: for the World War affected Bank- 
ers Acceptances as it did everything else. 
the sudden and unknown demand for 
dollar exchange, increased manyfold the volume of this 
class of paper in the American market, and this alone 
would have caused a rise in the interest rate; but when the 
enormous and unprecedented demand for money all over 
the world caused even the securities issued by the United 
States Government to net the investor approximately 6%, 
Bankers Acceptances, high class, unquestionably good and 
liquid though they are, had to follow in the wake. 

It was just at the critical time when deposits were pour- 
ing into the savings banks literally by millions of dollars, 
that a full realization began to dawn upon the executive 


In the first place, 


heretofore almost 




















1 YO BANKERS’ 
officers, that Bankers Acceptances were not only high class 
and eminently desirable SMEeCUPITIO@S oT Thre ery fact of 
short period they had to run virtually precluded depreci 
tion in price: and they found as they grew familiar with 
the buving and marketing method that the funds so 
vested could easily be kept constantly revolving, with a 


fairly definite amount becomming due each day. 


Another form of SCCULIT Which seems especiall attrac 
tive to savings banks is that of the railroad Equipment 
the National 
operating under the terms and provisions of the Transporta 


va 
| he 
;¢ 

} 


Liquid Securities Is using Its best efforts to secure legis 


Notes issued by Railway Service Corporation. 


Savings Bank Division s Cohnnittee on 


tion Act. 


lation which will make this intrinsically sound. highly de 


sirable form of security legal for savings banks to purchase 


and it is sincerely to be hoped that Federal railroad legis 


lation will enacted which will render possible 


shortly be 


further issues of this especially safeguarded form of rail 


road obligation. 


Speaking of railroad obligation, accentuates the point 
that 


this time, be complete without a 


no discussion of Savings bank investment would. at 


reference to the gravity 


of the railroad situation. 


It is indeed a serious question and, while it would be 
both presumptious and idle for me to attempt to go Into 
detail in regard to so technical a matter, there are a few 


cold hard facts which it is well for us to bear in mind. 
When the of the 
it took over $300.324.635 of cash and about S600.000,000 of 


(;overninent assumed control railroads 
material and supplies without any inventory, and used them 
the Gov- 


ernment transported troops and war supplies without any 


as its own for 26 months. During that time also 
accurate accounting, gave free passes by the thousands to 
public the 


trains. 


demoralizing 
eight-hour and added 
of pay all without 
proper adjustment of rates and fares or thought of profi 


employees and families, applied 


Adamson law to shops and 


hundreds millions of dollars to rolls, 


and consequently it fell short of the rentals it had obligated 
itself to pay the railroads, 


The country’s greatest industry passed over night 
through the [Federal control act, from private to Govern 
mental operation without the least preparation for the 
momentous change. The 1,410 seized companies had 240. 


O00 90°. of all 
upwards of five billion dollars gross a 


miles. or the railroads, and were earning 


Their com- 
bined properties, worth $20,000,000.000, were pooled in  in- 


vear. 


discriminate use and operated along with roundhouses, 
storehouses, machine shops, and everything else through 
, that upon 
ism. Is there any wonder that the Government failed to 
make its $905,160,000 of annual that 
the railroads were poorly maintained, became badly dis- 
organized, and had to have funds in addition to rates and 
fares in order to keep them going and to fulfill the promise 
to return them in the same condition they were in when 


taken away from the owners’? 


an arrangement with workmen bordered soviet- 


Standard returns, or 


The promise that the railroads should be returned to the 
owners substantially in as good repair and as well equipped 
as they were on January 1. 1918. 


was given 


not only by 


New 
Thousands of dollars are 

business-building mediums. 

appropriation, not 


Invest Your Business Don’t 


every 


Appropriation S pe nd It. 
wasted year on 
banks are spending their 
Let me explain what I mean. 
women’s clothes, of business-building methods are 

being offered. Every season brings forth many new mediums. A few are 
good and will secure results commensurate with the cost. but the majority 
are good for nothing, nevertheless find a comparatively easy sale with 
some of our banks. Banks are spending their appropriation ‘and not in- 
vesting it, when they buy these worthless mediums. The indications are 
that too many of us buy mediums without due investigation, and as a con- 
sequence we incur a loss in many cases. What is the remedv? What 
steps should bankers take in order to reduce to the minimum-all waste 
in business-building ? 


needlessly worthless 
business 
Like 


constantly 


Some new 
Investing it. 


new styles 


High-Spots in Business Building 


by W. R. Morewouse, Cashier, Guaranty 





CONVENTION, 


President Wilson but also by the standard contracts and 
transportation act of 1920. In accord with this promise 
and for the further purpose of taking care of the railroads 
Through thre ransition period and meeting the Govern 


losses, Congress appropriated : $500.000,000 and 
Act and Act of June 50. 


S200 000.000 for settling nceounts and S300_000.000 fo. 


— 


Si00.COO 000 by the Federal Control! 


a Le 
new loaus Ds 


the Transportat.on Act of 1920: and $300,000. 


000 by the Deficiency Act of May ST 7626. 

So SZ OOO OOO.O000 has so fur been appropriated hy ("on 
vress. Adding to this the S600.000,000 of warrants which 
the Interstate Commerce Comunission will probably dra 


ipon the Treasury to pay the colmnpensation suaranteed bv 


the Governinent for the six tonths that began March 1. 


20, and the S2Z00,000,000 which the Director-General savs 
will be called for before final liquidation, the total aside 
from the 811.008.421.110 of gross earnings spent will be 


S? SOO OOO GOO. offsetting this are the $650.000.- 
held 


new loan under 
The difference is &1.900,000,000 : 


But partly 


OO0 of railway securities which the Treasury last 


August and S300.000.000 of securities the 


transportation act of 1920. 
and this, plus the cost of winding up the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, seems to be the loss the Government must suffer. 
In other words, Government operation of railroads cost the 
taxpavers of this country over $1,000,000 per day. or in all 


five times as much as it cost to build the Panama Canal. 


sut this loss includes the expenses of operating sleep 
ing-car, refrigerator, inland waterway. and express com 
panies and other carriers besides railroads. and also the 


large sums that must be paid to third parties for damages 
All this, however, is water over the dam. 
the 


regards 


and other causes, 
‘The 


riaovs 


blame and is 


the 


has frankly admitted 
far 


(,overnment 


rectifving wrongs, So as railroads, 
through the emergency measures which a fair-minded Con- 
1920. 


affecting 


which has indeed 
rail- 
piratical promoter 
the de- 


seeking 


vress put in the transportation act 
order, vitally 
The days of the 
and speculator are gone. The danger now 
the efforts of those 
for 


brought about a new every 
road security owner. 
lies in 
who are 
If through 


these disturbing influences rates or values are ever reduced 


mniands of labor and 


preferential treatinent sections or classes, 


below the point where holders of socks or bonds can get 


a fair return and safe security. then public finance will be 
the left to the this 
mean taxation and eventually Government ownership, with 
all 


only recourse railroads: and would 


its demonstrated extravagance and iniquity. 


A return to Government ownership would indeed be a 
calamity and the very possibility of such return is a vital 
reason for every holder of railroad securities (and the mu- 
tual banks hold them in the 
amount of over one billion of dollars) to bend every energy 
and exert every effort to uphold the hands of the National 


which has 


Savings alone aggregate 


Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, 
again demonstrated the wisdom of its leaders by appointing 
a board of Engineering, consisting of five 


of the highest class engineers in the country, which is gath- 


Keeconomics and 


ering data and studying the question in that broad way 


which will be distinctly helpful as a guide and foundation 


for remedial legislation. 
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The solution of our problem as I see it, lies In Closer cooperation among 


ourselves. We ought to keep in touch with one another through the 
telephone, the telegraph, and through the mails. Not all of us are, or 
ever will be, expert in business-building, and therefore, some of us will 
need to rely on the judgment and experience of others. Let there be a 


mutual understanding between the members of this division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association that when any member is confronted with a prob- 
lem in business-building on which he wishes further information, that it 
is his right and privilege to inquire of bankers to ascertain their opinions 
on the proposition. 

The members of the Financial Advertisers’ 
proud to be a member and a past president, have a similar plan. There 
is a common understanding between the five hundred members of this 
thev will exchange husiness-burlding As an 


Association, of which I am 


Associatior that ideas on 
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tigate urther, so what do I do | either wire o1 


medium 


about which informed. inves 
as time permits, 
Asso 


use of this medium. In 


wish to 


members of the Financial Advertisers iation, whom 
way I get 
information helps 
this 


Saving 


this 
wt reliable kind. Phis 
ist the medium, If by arrangement 


thousands 


Association are 
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a Slimlia understanding among the 


thie Association. 
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to Become 
two distinct periods in advertising. 
to the extreme. First came stereo- 
vears we have rone to the 


"soup 


Py nular 
; { 
I’ : . 


recent other ex- 
to nuts.” While 
sameness in all of our stereotyped advertisings, 
the effort was in the About all that appeared in these 
advertisements. was the name of the bank, the amount of its capital stock 
and its deposits, and the names of its officers and 

Without defending the early style of bank 
want to say 
should have 
cational so as to co\ 
as woefully iwnorant on the 


treme and are no lvertising everything from 
it is true 


A i Wi a 


. ; ** 
right direction. 


directors. 

advertising unreservedly, I 
developed these sterotyped advertisements as we 
appearance 


r the whole field oO! 


that had we 


cl ne, bv 
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improving their and making them edu- 
the public would not be 
Take one 
the bank, the 
names of its 
information for the 
of our present day 
some of the banks 
how many ships are 
how much copper is mined, than 
how to carry on their banking 
record where a lumber 


banking, 
subject of 
of these stereotyped advertisements, containing the 
amount of its capital, the amount of its 
officers and directors, and it furnishes 
person about to make a 
advertisements. In that 
appear to be telling people 
being built, how much grain is harvested, 
they are in informing the public about 
transactions. I don’t there is a 
company, a mining company, or any mercantile company, wishing to sell 
its own products, undertook to do so by advertising the banking business. 
They advertise their goods and not the others. I believe 
that I am conservative in saying that the banks of this country have more 
to sell the public group of corporations. Not.over one-fourth of 
our population patronize our banks, and of this one-fourth, the patronage 
of the majority is confined to depositing and withdrawing money. This 
being the case, we have not only to sell our banks to the millions who are not 
now patrons, but our departmental more than 
half of our present Just as millions of the 
American people know so and we have a 
service to sell them. let us ourselves business. In fact, 
I venture to predict that before long our back toward the 

igina! they will again 
banking. If 
educational advertising, 
friendly relationship between our banks and the public 
will as surely follow a ay follows the night. 

We abandoned the use | 
cause we 
were told that 


to ourselves 


banking as it is to-day. 
name o! 
and the 
valuable 
than 
am not so sure but 


deposits 
more 
banking connection 


fact, | 


concerned 


many 


more about 


belie, € Case of 


own goods of 


than any 


must sell service to 
long as so many 
and banking, 
and our 
will turn 
when 


also 
customers. 


little about banks 


banks 


idea, perhaps strikin happy medium, 
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ougn to know about banks and 


duty, 


people wriat they 
banker will do his 
a closer and more f 


every and make use of 


advertisements be 
effective. We 
if we referred 
Perhaps some people didn’t read our ad 
vertisements, but t] ‘couble was not with 
What 
how many thousand feet of 
State? He isn’t interested in 
is something about the kind of a 
wants to know 
rate of interest he 
IT am confident that 
the American people are 


stereotyped 
permitted oursel\ O be mvined that it wasnt 


the NHe¢ ple WOoUul nol < Ou} 


advertisements 


what we served them—it was 


how we served about to 


does the man who is open an account 
each vear in his 
what he wants to know 
to entrust with his sav- 
rendered by that bank, and 
what terms. 

tO you bevond reasonable doubt, that 
receive bank 
items 

I trust you will pardon a personal 
find that I keep my remarks 

of things with which I am very familiar. 
Let me call your attention to a series of thirty-five educational talks which 
[ recently prepared for publication in the 
In these talks I kept strictly to my subject, 
Let us see if the people read these talks. From the very first number, 
the caught the attention of thousands of readers and held their 
interest the end. In fact, one dav one of the talks was 
inadvertently left out of the paper, people called up the Evening Express 
and asked for the missing number that they were making scrap 
books of the series and didn’t any of them. So many re- 
quests came into the newspaper office for additional copies that they ex- 
hausted all of the surplus papers. People by the 
-eries, and closed, requested that 
similar subjects be published from time to One dav I received a 
letter from the Financial Editor of the Los Angeles Express, unsolicited 
on my part, in which he stated that the series had proven to be the most 
popular that had ever appeared in the financial section of his paper. The 
import of this statement is further emphasized when I say to you that the 
Express has been published as a leading daily for fifty-one years. 

I claim that any series of talks which proves to be the most popular 
with the reading public of any series appearing in a large daily news- 
paper over a term of fifty-one years is conclusive evidence that the public 
is more interested in the subject of banks and banking than in most any 
other. , 


care as to lumber is sawed 
lumber 
bank he is about 


about the 


espe idii s 
ings—he service 


what will receive and on 


information on 
opportunity, will read 
where this subject 1s properly handled 


activities, but ] 
down to facts by speaking only 
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Los Angeles Evening Express. 


that of banks and banking. 


series 
through to when 
stating 
want to miss 
hundreds praised the 


when it series on the same or 


other 


time. 


The demand for this series of talks was so great and so persistent, 
that it has been published in booklet form for general distribution. Any 
banker wishing a copy secure the same by calling at the office of the 


. 


Can 
Evening Express or at the Security Trust & Savings Bank or at the Guaranty 
Trust & Savings Bank, or, if you will eard. T 
copy mailed to your home addre 


hand me your will have a 
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that 


several] 
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vertisements dealing with this subject. Why go on advertising everything 
under the sun—when the people are really interested in information about 
bank and the services you are prepared to render. Enlighten the 
people, and you will attract them to your bank. The best medium through 
which to lmpart information of an nature is the newspaper, 
as it is read by “all-eclasses of people. If every banker present wil: see to 
it that his advertising is educational in its scope, dealing with banks and 
banking, thousands of persons, who ar¢ banks 
through ignorance, will depositors. 


your 


educational 


now keeping away from 


bec« yrrie 


A Good Follou Up To Your 

May I recommend further, that art your campaign for the 
education of the public on banks and banking, that you also start a cam 
palgn of 
Nothing 


campaign 


Educational Campaign. 


VOu st 
> 


when 
education among your own employes. 
will do more to back up, and support 


your business-getting 
a corp of well-informed employes. 


Many of your patrons 
never meet an officer—so that your employes are for them the only point 
of contact with your bank. If your employes are able to answer the 
questions asked by your customers correctly and promptly, your bank will 
hold the patronage and confidence of these patrons. If not, many cus- 
tomers will drift away to other banks. Make a test—-when you get home 
just to see how well your employes are informed on every day business 
transactions. Not all bankers realize that there are employes who are 
desirous of becoming better posted on the principles and practice of their 
work. These employes are looking for 
bank to direct them in their studies, 
Recently the cashier of a large national bank was approached for the 
purpose of interesting him in a course designed to impart bank information 
to bank employes. His reply was that his employes were already well in- 
formed and that no course was necessary. However, he finally agreed to 
make a test of three of his oldest tellers by asking them ten very ordinary 
questions on the subject of banking. You can imagine how surprised he 
was to find that they were unable to answer correctly more than 75% 
of these questions. 


like 


some leader, some one in their 


This incident is mentioned to show how easy it is for 
bank executives to be mislead on the extent of their employes’ information. 

For some years I have been examining young bankers in questions ap- 
pertaining to banking, and I dare say that the average bank clerk can 
answer correctly only about 70% of the most ordinary questions. Last 
vear 13,000 banks used my Written Examinations for Bank Employes. 
This indicates that there is a great need for educational work among bank 
employes. May I suggest that you supplement your educational work 
among the public by providing some means for educating your own em 
ployes. 

Savings Accounts. 

I have found that the average person 
save money. We might go on preaching, and Have’”’ 
Have,’’ until the end of time, without accomplishing a great deal. 
best use you can make of your advertising is 


needs to be 
**Save 


how to 
“Save and 
The 
to show the people how to 
save, what to save for, some object that they can grasp and reasonably 
expect to secure, and then outline to them some plan, and so far as pos- 
sible, provide some mechanical device that will help them to save. 
of illustration, permit me to direct your attention 
which so many banks The bank with which I am associated has 
18,000 of these safes in circulation in Los Angeles, and the depositors 
using these safes have to their credit the very substantial sum of $1,140,000. 
What is still more gratifying then the large sum saved is the fact that 
this amount is being increased at the rate of nearly $20,000 every month. 
When these savers began, teller could their business, now it 
takes two tellers and a coin counting and assorting machine to handle 
their business. How much do you think they would have saved without 
a plan and the assistance of a mechanical device to help them save. 1] 
venture to say that not one-fourth of what they have accumulated, in fact, 
some of them would never have started, for as our records show, the 
majority began with $1.00, just the amount required in order to get the 
loan of a safe. Other business building mediums which have a plan of 
procedure, are the School Savings Plan and the numerous Savings Clubs. 
Instead of holding up as an example of thrift some of our distinguished 
millionaire oil operators and steel magnates, show these people how to save 
for an education, or a modest home, or for the first $500 with which to 
enter business of their own, and you will get large results for your effort. 
The time has come when we should discontinue to use certain statements 
in our thrift campaigns—they made us look ridiculous. Take for instance 
that statement—Unless you can save, you had better drop out. In other 
words, unless you can save money you are failure. Nothing could be more 
misleading. History reveals that many of our greatest men died poor. 
great surgeons, physicians, preachers, teachers and writers—who can say 
they were a faiure solely because they died poor? When you advertise 
that millionaires are made as a result of saving a few dollars in a savings 
bank, or that people who are unable to save are dismal failures, you dis- 
close your ignorance. 


directed in 


By way 
to the little home safe 
use, 


one handle 


Competition for Savings is Keen. 
takes the best plans you can suggest, supplemented by 
some suitable device for saving, to get the average person to put his heart 
and soul in saving money in a savings bank account. If there is a banker 
here who doesn’t think we have some stiff competition, let him take in- 
ventory of the hundreds of get rich quick schemes that are flooding our 
country to-day. Over $500,000,000 was lost last vear to our savers who 
were fleeced by these shrewd promoters. And what is the propaganda that 
these unscrupulous persons are heralding from the house tops? This is it: 
“Why save in a bank account where the interest is only three or four per 
cent. when we can pay you anywhere from twenty to one hundred per 
cent?’ Take up your daily newspaper, and I venture to say that there 
are fifty advertisements which show the people why it is to their advantage 
to spend, to one that shows them the benefits which comes from saving. 
In fact, some of these advertisements undertake to how a person 
saves by spending. They are convincing, and many a person spends his 
savings for some piece of merchandise he doesn’t need or have any special 
use for, because he is convinced that he could save by spending. Look 
on the financial pages of the paper and that there is offered 
to every reader a choice of over fifty different stocks and bonds earning 
from six to eight per cent. interest for bank advertisement 
offering 3 or 4 per cent. Go down the vour home town, and 
almost every window you pass calls out to you, to spend spend. Perhaps 
: hank account can “Come back.” It 
until we popularize it with 


To-day it very 


show 
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When vou advertise for savings accounts, dont long upon the 
rate of interest pay, because Just now you af at a disadvantage in 
this respect, being in competition with other investments paying a much 
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higher rate, but tell the people that accounts can be opened with a dollar 
or just the change they can spare, to which they can add any amount at 
any time. Tell them that if they a few dollars they draw it 
without disturbing the interest on the remainder of their account. Drive 
home the fact that the amount deposited never falls below par, but is in- 
time added——that their ac- 
and the principal 


need can 


is compound interest is 


iundred 


creased from time to 
count is always worth one 
is safe. 
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To accomplish this, get into the habit of corresponding with other bankers, 
and find out from them what has been their experiences in handling medi- 
ums with which you are not familiar. 

3. Make your advertising educational. Tell the people about your 
bank and explain to them how they can carry on their banking transac- 
tions, and you will find the public is more interested in banking than 
they are in most any other line. 

4. Encourage your employes to study banking in order that they may 
be able to serve the public more efficiently, and in this way reflect credit 
upon your bank. 

Lastly. Let us recognize the fact that competition for the savings of 
the American people is keen, and in order that we hold our old business 
secure our full share of the we must push our business-getting 
medium to the limit. 


and new, 


National Conference of Savings Bankers—Advertising Results 


3y Arvin P. Howarp, Vice-President, 


yur Directors to explain 
why it is necessary to spend so much money for advertising. Those of you 
who have not been asked this question should be able to understand with 
what terrible fear the answer is made. There is something about a capable 
and successful business who has sank Director that im- 
pels one to give the right answer as soon as possible, and let it be said 
that a lengthy discussion of the merits of the case is barred by the very 
nature of the gentleman himself. 

This is somewhat my position before you this morning except that I 
notice a sort of kindred feeling in your faces that leads me to believe you 
are convinced, but, nevertheless, the facts. I need not tell you the 
old story about the ignorant man who noticed the advertisement of a large 
banking institution showing a capital and surplus of several millions. 
He came to the bank and wanted an explanation of why a check in his 
possession had been returned “Not Sufficient Funds’ when the 
Bank claimed to have so much money. That is the basis of re- 
sults because it typifies the curiosity that is aroused 

An investigation of this subject two definite things that must 
be determined: First-—-to do you wish to speak; What 
topic of conversation do you wish to diseuss? Make no about it, 
these things are matter how indefinite the other arguments 
of advertising may be. I financial advertiser who com- 
pletely answers them has reached his audience, even though it may take 
many drops of water to wear ) ignorance and 
improvidence. I happen to be an inactive officer of a daily newspaper in) 
New Orleans, and I have taken particular pains to observe the general 
character of advertisers from an objective rather than a subjective point 
of view. It is alarming to see the number of advertisers come- 
thing good to offer, not know exactly who needs their 
wares. On the other ertisers will continue to offer their goods 
and medium that does not express their real wishes in 
the premises. For example, a Garter Company believes in advertising in 
4 Church Mavyazine, the theory that but 
they overlook the fact that a per-on reading a Magazine is not in 
the proper mood to digest a garters. 

These are things t! are subconsciously apparent in general, 
the principles stand out in the particular problem before us 
Obviously. we wish to present the arguments of saving to 
who need the servis 
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he first question above, as inter- 
preted through a lar pa Savings Advertisements, would indicate that 
the wrong people d energy have been spent In preach- 
worker, the salaries man 
1 the Xmas spendthrift. As a matter 
who do the spending, for it is of no 
and convince him of the fact, 
wife. I observed that 
men of walks in life are anxious to save, but somehow they cannot 
do it. Ask them why and you will promptly receive a tale of woe that 
involves the high cost of food, rent, clothing—-in short, the necessities of 
life. 

Bringing this first thought to 
“the hand that rocks the cradle’’ 
no cradle the representatives of the 
of the species, does the 
perts and college professors have 
of the total amount of 
States is spent for the 
that this represents 
vidual Where 
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count at a 
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your close attention, it is obvious that 
spends the money, and where there is 
homestead, in the form of the female 
ding just the Our home economic ex- 
least, eighty per cent. 
citizens of the United 
the billions of dollars 
ipply to your own indi- 
money go that you receive to compensate 
makes no difference whether you keep an ac- 
bank in your own name, or place so much each month to the 
credit of an account in your wife’s name, because she will continue to buy 
meat, vegetables, fuel, telephone service, clothing for herself and the 
children, no matter where you keep your earnings. You may remonstrate 
with her about the extravagant expense account, and if you are not afraid 
of her anger, you may even suggest that she needs a little 
to the value of a dollar and the value of a minute. 

I realize that this is to those of you who are familiar with 
the home economic idea, but | and maintain that it is not the 
duty of a man to educate his household manager. It is the duty of the 
Savings Banker. 

Think for a minute how many times you have been educated by reading 
advertisements that are written to appeal to you as a man. 
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I believe we 
have all learned a great deal in this particular way, and similarly, I am 
convinced that the persons who spend eighty per cent. of the money turned 
over in a year’s time have received a liberal education in their particular 
field, through advertisements. But Savings Bank advertising has not 
been directed towards the spenders, and you cannot hope to obtain quick 
results by preaching to the man who can supply his own personal needs 
in handsome luxury from the proceeds of a Five Hundred Dollar Liberty 
Bond. He is with you, but unfortunately is akin to the “bloodless turnip.”’ 
By way of apology to our women friends and relatives, I should estate that 
my observation in this respect is due to many talks with men of all classes. 

You have all played golf. It is the best advertised article in the world, 
notwithstanding the Gillette Safety Razor and the Ford Automobile. You 
nave aimed a beautiful white ball at an attractive greensward 400 yards 
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Jank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


away. Every ounce of energy, every atom of physical prowess and ab- 
sorbing mental attention, has been given to the white flag in the distance 
standing in the hollow cup; Jim Barnes himself could not tell at the top 
of your swing that the ball was not going absolutely straight for the flag; 
but lo! you have sliced your drive, and it is resting 250 yards away in the 
midst of an adjoining cemetary. 

So with much of our carefully prepared and exquisitely drawn adver- 
tising. I suppose we ‘“‘slice’’ as may advertisements as we do golf balls. 
You ask me to speak of Results, and I, therefore, say that they cannot 
be obtained unless you are aiming in the right direction, and that is what 
I mean by pointing out that you must know to whom you are talking. 

Taking up the second point in order to determine what topic of con- 
versation is to be discussed, we find that a great deal depends upon the 
kind of person we are addressing and the medium of our advertising. If we 
have agreed that we wish to speak to the women of the United States 
who have control of the spending of our earnings, it is quite evident that 
the topic of conversation must advertise- 
ment in “The Ladies Home Journal’’ urgiing the use of a vanishing cream 
or a complexion beautifier, and you will find that it specific. In your 
opinion, is it a fact that Savings Bank Advertising is equally to the point? 
Without substituting any judgment for yours, I believe that much of it is 
not. We readers of for ilding a home, 
because the well known wealthy men of our a; because 
it is a thing to do, and for many simi! Are these the 
topics of conversation in which the spenders are i sted? Are they not 
the arguments that appeal final analysis, owr 
spenders are interested tangible things tl lave to do with the 
operation of a the stern necessities of and if you do 
not believe this, I suggest that you make it a point to talk to the various 
women with whom you come in contact. I have discussed subject with 
women i! ‘ighborhood of a set- 
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’ that reach 
Journal, even though it is good, only 
reaches the laboring man who is not in the proper frame of mind to digest 
the arguments of thrift. When he reads the paper he is interested in 
wage problems, working hours, strikes, and the doings of the contractor ; 
in short, the earning of money, but not the spending and saving of it 
The topics of conversation that interest him are not contained in the 
propaganda of the Savings Bankers. On the other hand, I have found 
from ) laboring men that they believe in saving money, even 
though they have nothing to do with it. 
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bit by calling to your attention the 
he Building and Loan, or Homestead Asso- 
A casual study of their methods would convince any one that they 
1 direct competition with the Savings Bank for sums of money to an 
amount of 25c a week and up. A Branch Bank and a 
ciation in New Orleans are sharing a corner building; 
and has on its windows the words “344% interest paid on Savings;” the 
Homestead Association next door advertises and has on its windows the 
words “6% on your savings—Open an account to-day.’”’ I watched these 
two business organizations one Saturday night, when all of the people ef 
the neighborhood are on the street making their purchases for Sunday, 
and generally attending to the functions of a small community, and ] 
noticed that most of the women went into the Homestead Association, 
which was difficult to understand, because we usually think of a man 
handling the affairs that have to do with the purchasing of a home and 
the making of payments as specified. Further investigation showed that 
these thrifty women were attracted by the larger rate of interest paid 
by the Homestead Association, and that they were making their weekly 
payments toward the ownership of a full paid share of stock. The capital 
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and surplus of the Bank was impressive enough, but it was met by the 
authorized capital advertised by the Homestead Association. I followed 
the advertisements of these two organizations and convinced myself that 
in the open field the Homestead Association had won, because it was 
talking in terms of competition for the savings of the spenders. 

I have tried the savings business in Industrial Plaints through the Pay- 
roll Savings System, schools, and other ways with which you are familiar, 
and investigated the experience of a Welfare Association working among 
the wives, mothers, sisters and daughters of industrial workers, merchants, 
butchers, bakers, etc. In the days of the bar-room, a man kept a large 
part of his weekly pay for liquor, but since this pleasure has been ‘“‘Vol- 
steadily’’ denied him, the pay envelope is turned over to the spender almost 
intact. 

When we consider that approximate 75% of the Savings Accounts in our 
Banks are in the names of women, it is not difficult to realize that 
they are the main savers, whether they be indifferent or extremely 
provident, and yet advertising reaches very few of them. In speaking to 
some of the people in New Orleans of French descent, I found a strong 
recognition of the fact that the bread-winner is the head of the house, 
and that it is his duty to become convinced of the thrift idea, and then 
to proceed to educate the members of his household. In some instances, I 
was confidentially informed, in a very nice way, that the task was a dis- 
agreeable one, because the women seem to be utterly ignorant of the 
things that are easily understood by constantly reading Savings Bank ad- 
vertising. The suggestion that the Bank undertake this form of educa- 
tion was met with hearty approval, except in one instance, where my 
friend pointed out that he would not be true to French custom unless he 
recognized his responsibility to be the sole educator of his household. I 
might add, that it is difficult to understand this after one has observed 
the national thrift of France as a continental power. 

This weakens my argument to a certain extent, but there is a difference, 
because the thrift of France is a proposition in which Savings and In- 
vestment is combined in one, somewhat along the lines of the operation of 
our own Homestead Association. 

Viewed in a different light, it seems elemental to save at the exact point 
where money begins to be spent. You do not save water, gas, electrictiy, 
or any other form of material or energy at its point of origin. Quite the 
contrary, the water supply piping, gas mains and electric transmissions 
are of great capacity and the sawing is done at the faucet, gas outlet, or 
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switchboard; in short, the place where these things begin to be used. 
That seems to be the only logical place to save anything. Incidentally, it 
is the advertising theory of a Company that sells thousands of devices for 
saving gasoline before it enters the carburetor of the automobile. 

I know that you are anxious to hear the proper reply that should be 
made to a Bank Director who questions money spent for advertising. If 
that is all that you want, it could be easily flashed upon the screen. in 
figures. 

These figures have been obtained by means of a small card, which is 
mailed to each new depositor of the bank. The card asks a depositor. to 
designate by check mark why the account was opened at our bank. The 
various reasons for opening a bank account are listed with advertising 
at the top, properly sub-divided into the various classes, such as news- 
paper, bill-board, general advertising, etc., with a further sub-division for 
the name of each New Orleans daily newspaper. Approximately 40% of 
these cards are returned, with the reason for opening the account, and we 
hope to increase this percentage as the public becomes accustomed to the 
idea. 

The figures show conclusively that out of 3,640 cards returned, 880, or 
slightly less than one-quarter, had checked advertising of one sort or an- 
other as the reason for opening the account. These 880 new accounts thus 
obtained had initial deposits amounting to $301,840. The use of these 
cards constitutes a definite method of ascertaining the results of advertis- 
ing in dollars and cents. Naturally, a great deal of additional information 
can be obtained from them, especially which one of the advertising medi- 
ums produces the best results. 

I may have exaggerated here and there, in order to more clearly make 
my point. For this I ask your indulgence. I am not advocating these 
ideas as a “‘cure-all’’ for advertising results, because it cannot be ques- 
tioned that a great work has been done in educating the men, children 
and Xmas spendthrifts. It undoubtely takes a lot of time and thought 
to educate these persons in a country like ours, where thrift is stifled 
and extravagence advocated. 

It was my intention to show how advertising results for Savings Ac- 
counts should be attained, and then to give you a method of determining 
the result in figures. If I have not accomplished this, I would be pleased 
to answer any questions now or later, with the understanding that I am 
not an expert in these matters, but rather a person who has attempted to 
conduct an investigation of the subject. 


Mutual Savings Banks 


$y WILLIAM E. Knox, Vice-President and Comptroller, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: It is rather like bring- 
ing coals to Newcastle, it seems to me, to talk about mutual savings banks 
to a gathering such as this; and yet we all of us go to church regularly on 
Sunday to hear the same old story, and, while we may tire of it once in a 
while, I think it does us good. So I do not think there is anything to be 
lost by holding up, even to an assembly like this, again the ideals of the 
mutual savings banks. 

We are the one great financial body in the country who have absolutely 
whatever no selfish interests at heart. We are the one great financial body 
in the country that comes closest to the people; and we are the one great 
financial interest in the country that renders the most service for the least 
personal return. When the savings banks were first thought of, one hundred 
and more years ago in Scotland, and when they were transplanted to this 
side of the water in 1814, nobody at that time had the remotest idea of 
the tremendous development that they would have. When the first banks 
applied for their charters in the State of New York and in other States, 
the practice was similar, the State Legislatures limited the amount that 
any one bank could take. My own bank in its original charter was char- 
tered to receive deposits up to $500,000, and that was supposed to be enough 
for any one institution to have of the people’s savings at that time; and it 
was a very debatable question whether any institution in those days would 
ever reach that amount. As a matter of fact, the second year after our in- 
stitution started it was a grave question with the trustees whether they 
would continue the thing for another year or not, because our balance sheets 
showed that we owed $258 more than we had. Those were inside figures, 
not given to the public at that time; but they thought they would try it 
for another year; and that is the first and only time that we have ever 
been skating on such thin ice. So far as the half-million-dollar deposit 
goes, which was the limit of the bank’s capacity, in one day within the 
last year we took in three times that much over the counter. 

In all the States in the East where we have mutual savings banks, and 
in the two States in the West, Washington and California, the modus oper- 
andi is pretty much the same. A number of disinterested citizens who feel 
that a savings bank would be a good thing for the community, get to- 
gether, apply to the State authorities for permission to begin business, and, 
after having their past lives by the proper authorities, their re- 
sponsibility looked into and their efficiency checked up, they get a charter. 
In New York laws they have to do more than that. 
Thev have to subscribe at once a guarantee fund, which comes out of their 
individual pockets, and which may be repaid them in years afterwards 
if the bank prospers. They have to insure the expenses of the bank until 
such time as it shall be self-sustaining. They have to live under a law 
which prevents lit indirectly from benefiting by any 
of the profits of the institutior So you can see that it purely a work 
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ment it with such judgment as we have ourselves; and the consequence is 
that, while all our investments in bonds show a very decided depreciation, 
our investments in mortgages have shown us practically no loss over the 
last 20 years. The percentage of loss is so small as to be absolutely negligible. 

We are very closely supervised by the State Banking Department. We 
have to report to the State for every postage stamp that we use, for every 
pen-point that we buy. We have to make an absolutely detailed report of 
every expense that we incur; and we are allowed to incur no expense what- 
ever that is not a legitimate expense directly connected with the business. 

The trustees, many of them, give liberally of their time, with no com- 
pensation. We have one committee, the executive committee, that gets a 
fee, and another committee that meets twice a year that gets a small fee. 
Our expenses in an institution with a hundred and seventy odd million 
dollars of assets are less than $5,000 a year. As there are over twentv- 
five men on that committee, you see that no one of them, even if they all 
served, would get a very large amount. 

For a good many years we operated under a rather queer law in the 
State of New York, which did not provide that we could have any surplus 
or reserve, but which did provide that we should not have over a certain 
surplus or reserve. In other words, we could run along without any re- 
serve or surplus at all, if we pleased; but if we were prudent enough to 
accumulate a surplus or reserve, the law provided that after it got up to 
a certain amount it should be distributed so as to bring it below a certain 
amount. However, lately, inside the last few years we have passed a law 
in New York which requires every bank, before declaring a dividend, to 
set aside a certain portion of its earnings, so that eventually the idea of 
the law is that every bank in the State shall have a very substantial sur- 
plus to back it up. 

We are most of us paying interest rates at 31% to 4% per annum. It 
is a very singular thing that in this last year or two we have been asked 
by people who ought to know better why we did not raise our rate to 5 
or 51%, now that we are earning 6. I had from a lawyer, a very well- 
informed man, this question. He said to me: “I do not see why you 
people do not raise your interest rate to 54%2% You are getting 6 on 
everything else?’”’ ‘‘Well,’’ I said, “if you will take all our bonds that are 
paying us between 3% and 4% off our hands at par, so that we can 
immediately convert them into this 6% stuff, we will do it; we will be 
very happy to do it. If you can only devise a way for us to do that, we 
shall be more than anxious to do it.”’ 

For @ good many years the savings banks thought it was simply their 
province to sit in their places of business and wait ntil the people came 
to them to accept their money from them, ! graciously at that, I 
am sorry to say, and to pay it back to them when they wanted it. They 
did not appear to feel that they we duty to the public 
than that. They had gotten away of the original 
savings bank men that were few in nu! r al lealing witl small com- 
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personal things for people that they will appreciate, that will cost not so 
much in the way of money or effort, but still be a decided help. Years 
ago the savings bank, every one of them, was a law unio itself as far as 
those practices went. It did not look beyond the four walls of its own 
bank. It had no reason; but now of late years we have felt that we are a 
great part of the financial structure of the country. 

Think of it, our deposits in the mutual savings banks that I have out- 
lined are somewhere in the neighborhood of seven billions of dollars. The 
handling of that vast amount of money is a great responsibility to us. We 
render a dual service, to the depositors whose money we care for, and to 
the community whose business interests we help to build up through the 
collective gatherings of the mutual savings of the very poor. If we djd 
not invent the motto, “‘Safety first,’’ we applied the motto ‘“‘Safety first”’ 
from the very beginning; and I come to you with a message to you men 
in the departmental banks, the national banks and the State banks, and 
every other bank that has a savings department, I come to you with a 
message from the mutual savings banks, and that is this, we are not at a'l 
jealous of your entering into the savings bank field. If you will serve 
the depositors as carefully and as safely as we do, if you will try to bur- 
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round them with the same safeguards that we have, we rather welcome 
you. There is room enough for all of us; and in so many of the States 
where they have no mutual savings bank laws, where the State bank and 
the national bank and the trust company has to do the saving for the 
people, we feel and we know that you are doing your full duty, that you 
are just as good savings bank men as we are, that you are just as careful 
of the interests of your depositors as we are, and so we bid you welcome 
to the great work that we all have in the problems of thrift among the 
American people. 

We feel that the people have not yet learned the lesson that we thought 
they had learned during the war, of spending less and saving more. We 
see on all sides of us signs of extravagance. Now that the days of unem- 
ployment have come we feel this would possibly be a good time to try to 
impress it on the people, to tell them quietly but kindly, “I told you so. 
If you had saved when work was plenty and wages were good, you would 
be very much more comfortable now.’’ We have great hope that when 
this day of business depression has passed over, more of the people will 
have come to their senses and will make use of the various savings irstitu- 
tions of the country. 


Public Economy 


By JouHn S. CHAMBERS, Vice-President, Bank of Italy, Sacramento; Formerly Comptroller of the State of California. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen; The subject assigned to me for this 
afternoon, or at least suggested for me, is one of public economy. I 
understood that to mean the cost of government, or the tax burden. That 
is, as you know, a tremendous subject and I can only hope to roughly out- 
line it this afternoon, and just touch the high spots. 

It is very much like charity in one respect, and one respect only. It 
covers a multitude of sins, and a vast multitude at that. Some years ago 
up here in Plumas County, one of the mining men of California, a solitary 
miner, a prospector in fact, became involved in litigation with one of 
the mining corporations in regard to the possession of a tract of land, 
a section, as we call it out here. The case dragged through the Superior 
Court and the Appellate Court and finally reached the Supreme Court 
where it went to sleep. One day the old miner wired to his San Francisco 
attorney to know how the case was progressing. In reply he received a 
telegraph saying: ‘Everything in statu quo.” Not knowing exactly what 
in statu quo meant, and finding that none of his associates knew, he took 
the telegram to the local post master, who in turn did not know, but he 
properly replied, without looking at it, “That means everything is in a 
hell of a fix.”” So, governmentally speaking, along financial lines I think 
the interpretation placed upon in statu quo by the Plumas post master 
is about correct. Government:of the people, by the people and for the 
people is not only a wonderful thing. At times it becomes really amazing. 

During one of the great battles of the great war a wounded Irish so!- 
dier was brought in from the front unconscious, very very badly wounded. 
The sergeant looked him over and told his orderly to take the wounded 
man into the ruins of an old church. He cautioned them to treat him 
kindly, particularly when he awoke, when he regained consciousness to jolly 
him along and cheer him up. In due time the wounded Irishman rec. v- 
ered consciousness, gazed around the ruins of the church, and murmured 
feebly, ‘“‘Where am I?’ One of the orderlies, quicker than the others to 
remember the admonition, said, ‘‘You are in Ireland.’”’ Gazing again at 
the ruins of the old church, the wounded Irishman said “Glory te God, 
I could not believe that you had Home Rule.’’ So, governmentally speak- 
ing again, along financial lines we are very much in that shape. The 
great trouble with our governmental establishment is that there is too much 
politics and not enough business in government. I say that with a full 
appreciation of the fundamental differences between government and poli- 
tics, and between government and business. I have a very clear apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the government has certain functions to discharge 
which business does not have to discharge; but even such functions can 
be handled in business-like way, and other functions on a strictly business 
basis. 

A New York wit once said that government was an institution to live 
under but not on. He might have gone still further and said that the 
government should not live upon the people in the sense of taking more 
from the people than was justly needed for the support and the develop- 
ment of the government. A government was not instituted to earn money 
for itself. ‘he purpose of just government is to protect the advanced 
welfare of the people who compose and support it, to provide law and 
order and security, and make business possible. Without the government, 
as we understand it in these days of civilization, there would be no business, 
and without business, on the other hand, there would be no government. As 
long as government takes only what is necessary for its proper support 
and development there should be no criticism. But men have never and 
perhaps never will agree upon what functions the government should dis- 
charge. This fact, this difference of opinion, plus the machinations of 
politicians have not only put on functions but created unnecessary units 
of the government to discharge those functions which add to the cost of 
government. Our legislatures, our administratives and our fiscal agents 
are forever looking where more revenue can be produced, either from old 
sources or through new sources, and seldom exhibit any real sincerity as 
to how expenditures can be cut down. This state of affairs is going to 
continue until the people awake to their power and to their responsibility, 
until they begin to exercise an intelligent and continuous supervision of 
public affairs. It is not to be expected in a nation of over one hundred 
million, or in a State like California of over three millions, that the 
people would have an intimate knowledge of all the involved questions of 
government; but there is no reason why the average citizen should not 
have a good common sense understanding of the government and be able 
to discuss questions intelligently, and to vote with understanding. 

There are two kinds of patriotism, the patriotism of war and the pa- 
triotism of peace. Historians declare that patriotism, as we know it, is 
comparatively a new thing; but, however that may be, we are all familiar 
with the sort that arises in the meanest of us when our nation is threatened 
with a foe from without. But, how about our nation when threatened by 
a foe from within; for instance, by exessive cost of government, by an 
excessive tax burden, that retards business, checks development and stops 
investment? The outside foe comes suddenly, plainly—he is easy to visual- 
ize. It is easy to mobilize the resources of the nation against him. But 
the foe from within comes secretly. He is hard to see, hard to place, hard 
to visualize; and one reason I think is that the people are part and parcel 


the cause of their apathy, the cause of their general indifference to govern- 
mental matters; and they are so because they do not discharge their fuil 
civic duty. The man or the woman who discharges nis full civic duty, 
that is, 100%, is rarer than a costly jewel, and far more precious. The 
time has never been more propitious than the present for appealing to the 
people to awaken to their civic duty and to discharge those duties. 

I do not by any means intend to exclude or to exonerate public officials 
who are derelict, for the dereliction of the people does not excuse the dere- 
liction of public officia’s. Public officials who are derelict are taking 
advantage of the indifference of the people, and their crime is so much 
the greater. We are not going to remedy conditions until the people are 
awakened to their responsibilities and proceed to exercise them. 

There are four kinds of expenditures: The expenditures that are proper 
for the proper support of the Government, the expenditures that are due 
to political machinations, the expenditures that are due to fads and fancies, 
and the expenditures that are due to the material development of the coun- 
try. With those expenditures that have to do with development and with 
the proper support of the Government, there should be no complaint. With 
expenditures that have to do with political machinations, there should be 
a vast amount of complaint, if it were fully understood. It is only right, 
and it is only logical that the cost of Government should increase as 
population increases and as problems of Government increase; but the cost 
of Government should keep pace with the growth in population and in 
wealth. In other words, the tax-paying ability of the public should run 
right along with the ever-increasing cost of Government. That has not been 
the case in this State, or perhaps in any State of the Union, and certainly 
not in the Federal Government. The creation of unnecessary functions of 
Government and the function of even meritorious functions at too fast a 
pace has added to the cost of Government. 

Fads and fancies are those things which are espoused mostly by honest, 
sincere people; and the politicians see the advantage of swinging this 
group or that group, and so these things are put through. We have an 
illustration here in the State of California. In 1919 the legislature passed 
a law creating a home for delinquent women. That is a dream absolutely. 
It went through, was signed by the Governor, and is costing us about 
$250,000, and each year an increase will grow, with no commensurate 
good. That is simply a fad, a fad of some of the good women of this 
State, put through because they acted collectively. 

Men have differed, and always will differ, as to how far Governmert 
should go in the matter of material development. It is absolutely certain 
that the public money should not be used for selfish aggrandizement, for 
the advancement of personal interest; yet it is equally true that money 
should be so used for the development of the country, for those things 
which will add to the general wealth. About the best rule that can be 
laid down, and that can be only in a general way, is that the public funds 
for material development should only be expended where it is to do good 
to the majority of the citizens. Take, for instance, agriculture, a basic 
industry. That is receiving Federal and State aid, as it should. That 
does not mean that some individual farmer is singled out, or that some 
group is singled out, but that what will help agriculture as a whole, as an 
industry, is being done by both Federal and State Governments. They 
work along lines of quarantine, pest control, irrigation, reclamation, water 
surveys, scientific study of distribution; and all those things help agri- 
culture in its development, and they should be done. 

Anything that calls for the expenditure of public moneys should be 
closely scrutinized. There should be nothing done for private schemes; 
but, on the other hand, there should be a great deal done for the public 
advancement. What we want is more business in Government, but not 
more Government in business. 

The main thing before the people of the United States is the education 
of the people to their civic duties, to awaken them to their responsibilities ; 
but next to that along routine lines comes uniform accounting, budget 
systems, and reorganization along the lines of efficiency and economy. 

Uniform accounting would simply mean that the cities of a State, and 
for that matter, the cities of all the States, and the counties thereof, and 
the different States, should have the same classification; that a sum of 
money received by any city or any county or any State will be classified 
on the books of any county or any city just the same, under the same 
classification. I may illustrate that by a true story that occurred a few 
years ago. A county auditor here in California -remitted $60 to the State 
Comptroller under the head of ‘‘Miscellaneous,” for three scalps of three 
mountain lions. There is a bounty of $20 for a mountain lion scalp. The 
statistician in the comptroller’s office found that his classification was 
wrong, that it should not be “miscellaneous,’”’ but “protection of life and 
property.” The auditor wrote back that he would act on the suggestion 
of the comptroller, but that for the life of him he couldn’t see how acalp- 
ing a lion tended to protect its life. 

The budget, under our form of government, has neither legislative nor 
executive powers. It cannot add nor can it take from the functions of 
Government. It is merely a mirror, a picture of the Government as it is 
set up. If the Government is costly, it shows it. If the Government is 
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run low, it shows it. It is 
Like everything else of an or- 
[t is not a panacea, or cure-all, for the 
ills of the Government; but it is a very important instrumentality, par- 
ticularly if due publicity is exercised when the budget is prepared. The 
President, or Congress, or the Governor in any State, or in a Legislature, 
is not bound by the recommendations of the budget under our laws and 
under our Constitution. The budget is merely advisory. It is prepared 
by trained men, submitted to the Legislature or the Governor or the Presi- 
dent or Congress for their guidance, and that is all. Here in California, 
in the Legislature of 1921, we had a budget that called for 81 millions of 
dollars. When the Legislature had concluded the grand total was 91 
million dollars, an excess of ten million. At the same time, even under 
such circumstances, the budget was good. It is a great instrumentality for 
good ; and the people should be made to understand just what a budget will 
do. It is simply an orderly way of doing business, showing the exact cost 
of the Government, and, under due publicity, will result in bringing about 
certain economy. 

Now, as to the political nature of Government, the trend has always 
been toward enlarged patronage. For that reason the cost of Government 
has mounted and mounted and mounted unnecessarily. The great need is 
reorganization along lines of efficiency and economy, which simply means 
along business lines. It would be doing away with unnecessary units of 
Government, and doing away with unnecessary employees. Such a pro- 
gram should appeal to the average politician just as much as it should 
appeal to the average taxpayer or the average business man; but that will 
not come to pass until the public awakens to the needs of the situation, 
until they have taken an intelligent and continuous interest in Government 
and show their power by their interest. We have here in the State of 
California, and in most of the other States, I think, anywhere from 100 to 
125 units of Government that should be compressed under functional lines 
to 12 or 15, or 20 at the most. That means excessive overhead, but condi- 
tions will not improve until people take a more intelligent interest in things 
and show their interest by exercising the power that rests in their keeping. 

Then, the expenditures of Government should be measured by the amount 
derived from taxation, hence the necessity that the taxing system be 
equitable, and that the tax burden fall upon the people proportionately. 
Taxation should be fair, not only within the State, but as between the 
States and the Federal Government. There should be held a series of ‘con- 
ferences between the fiscal agents of the Federal Government and of the 
States to discuss the tax system, to the end that there might be a better 
understanding developed, particularly along lines of uniformity and sources 
of revenue, and to avoid multiplicity of taxation. A few years ago there 
was a meeting at Atlanta of the representatives of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, in which was represented certain agents of the Federal Government 
and certain agents of the States. The war was about to break, so nothing 
came of it. Later on the National Tax Association appointed a committee 
to consider the tax problem in the United States, and particularly in the 
States. That committee recommended a certain formula which, if adopted, 
would do away with multiplicity of taxation and would produce sufficient 
revenue to meet all requirements. It first suggested that real estate, tan- 
gible property, be taxed at the place of situs, in the State of situs: that 
incomes be taxed in the State of domicile; and that there be a certain 
tax upon the net earnings of business. An inheritance tax also was fa- 
vored under certain circumstances: and there was urged a uniformity of 


average, it shows it. If the Government is 
simply an orderly way of doing business. 
derly nature, it minimizes cost. 


laws by the States. A very serious situation is that which relates to the 
encroachment of the Federal Government upon the tax sources of the 
‘ rye ) . - * > . 

States. This is particularly true along the lines of inheritances and of 


incomes, two sources that had been well developed by the States before 
the Federal Government took them up. Taxation of inheritances is pecu- 
liarly a State function, because of its nature. 

The war came to us. 


The Federal Government was forced to reach out 
in every direction 


for additional revenue; and so it is apparently that the 
taxation of incomes and of inheritances by the Federal Government has 
come to stay. This threatened permanency has brought about a very 
serious situation. The taxation of direct incomes and inheritances, both 
by the Federal Government and by the States, means certain multiple taxa- 
tion, and in a many instances it 
more. 


good means triple taxation and even 
I know of an instance myself where taxation along inheritance tax 
lines almost amounted to confiscation; and that is another reason why 
there should be a conference of the fiscal agencies of the Government and 
of the States to devise some of taxation which would provide a 
proper division of sources, which would avoid multiplicity of taxation, and 
would give uniformity. The main question before the country to-day is 
reduction of expenditures; but next to that in importance is a fair taxation 
system. The reduction of the tax burden may bring relief; but only 
a fair taxation system will so spread that burden that it will fall fairly and 
proportionatley upon all. 

Another line of encroachment is that of Federal aid, so-called. It 
Federal aid. It an advantage, but a detriment. It 


system 
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almost every point of view. It is striking almost at the root of our sys~ 
tem of Government in the United States. The States, under the misappre- 
hension that they are getting something for nothing, are assuming functions 
and entering upon projects with the Federal Government; and, by the 
sanction of the Federal Government, are taxing themselves further along 
those lines. The system of Federal aid usually comes along lines of health, 
education and public highways. It is not, or at least should not be, 2 
function of the Federal Government to aid the States in any such matter. 
It is not the direct concern of the Federal Government. The States are 
entirely able to take care of health and educational aspects and highway 
projects. It is an assumption by the Federa! Government of the preroga- 
tives of the State. It becomes worse when we stop to consider how this 
money is handled. As a rule, the joint money given by the Federal 
Government and by the States is handled under Federal control, which 
means a bureaucratic system of Government, one of the most vicious sys- 
tems we can imagine. 

The old differences between the Republican and the Democratic parties 
were mostly centralization of power in Washington as against State sov- 
ereignty. While I happen to be a Republican, I am enough of a Demo- 
crat to be opposed to the bureaucratic system that slipped in upon us 
under this so-called Federal aid system. It is a vicious system of striking 
at the roots of our Government, striking at State sovereignty, State inde- 
pendence, and adding more not only to the national but the State tax 
burden and to the cost of living. 

The constitution of the State of California says that all property, excep? 
that exempted by the laws of the United States, shall be taxed in propor- 
tion to its value. That was in 1849. Since then we have exempted nut 
and fruit bearing trees, developments of war aid, property up to a certain 
amount of every householder, property up to a certain amount of every 
veteran, churches, schools of collegiate grade (whatever that may mean) 
shipping over 50 tons burden, and the bonds of the State, national and the 
political subdivisions of the state. Tax exemption is fundamentally wrong. 
If people desire to aid any class of property owners—and that is what tax 
exemption means, financial aid—let them do it directly. Stop exempting 
any property from taxation. It will be found that if the people have to 
vote a certain sum of money, any actual specific sum of money for the 
interest of any class of property holders, the same will not so vote; but, if 
they do so vote, at least it gives a chance to estimate just how much 
money is being run away with. Under the present system we do not know. 
A few years ago it was estimated that the value of church property in 
San Francisco exempted from taxation amounted to twelve million dollars. 
I would venture the assertion that the total value in California of church 
property exempted from taxation is as much as seventy-five million dol- 
lars. Nobody knows, because the county assessors have never been re- 
quired to assess and keep a record of the value of property exempted, but 
it runs away up towards a billion dollars. 

The most pernicious form of exemption is that of exempting the bonds 
of the Federal Government, the State Governments, and the political sub- 
divisions of the State Governments. That makes for a tax-dodging class. 
It makes for a privileged class, and if continued without restriction, it is 
going to mean in the end great industrial unrest. It is all coming under a 
severe criticism among the so-called working classes, people of that kind, 
and is going to end, if persisted in, in dire disorders in the United States. 
But beyond that, it is taking money from business, it is retarding develop- 
ment, checking investment, and choking development. People who can 
put their money, or the bulk of their money, into tax-exempt bonds are 
not going to put them into the bonds of public utilities or any other pri- 
vate corporation. That means that the private corporation or the public 
utility, in order to sell its bonds, has got to increase its rate of interest. 
That means a higher charge to its consumers. The system is fundamentally 
wrong all the way through, and, as I have just said, choking business, 
choking investments, and choking development. A man can be unjustly 
taxed through tax exemption of somebody else’s property just as much as he 
can be unjustly taxed by too high assessment or too high tax rate. The 
system of tax exemption in the nation and in the various States of the 
Union, is fundamentally wrong. 

I have just endeavored to sketch for you in a very rough manner some 
of the high spots, as I see them. An optimist and a pessimist once met, 
and the pessimist said: ‘This is a poor old world. I could make a much 
better one.” The optimist properly replied: “That is what we are here 
for, to make this a better world.”” We hear a lot of criticism, a lot of 
knocking, if you will; but I think the time has come for action, and I 
know of no group that can exercise more influence in the country to-day, 
unless it be the newspaper group, than the bankers who are in touch with 
your depositors, with your stockholders and with the general public. You 
can do as a group more than any other group, unless it be the newspaper 


men, to awaken the public to their civic responsibility, to bring 
about the education of the people to their civic duties, and through 
that awakening put an end to the present disastrous situation, I thank 


you 


By H. P. BoreMan, Vice-President, People’s State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


In discussing the adequacy of the Michizan Laws as to the segregation or 
separation of savings assets in composite banks, I am obliged to give a 
brief review of these laws. 

Prior to 1889 there was no banking department in Michigan to supervise 
the State banks, although we had a general banking law. In 1887 the 
State Legislature enacted a law creating a banking department, to be in 
charge of a commissioner of banking and amended the existing laws to 
conform with the demands of the times and this law became effective 1889. 
Nearly every session of the Legislature since that date has made amend- 
ments to these laws and the following synopsis is a result of the amendments 
as the laws stand to-day: | 

Our law provides that five or more persons can organize a bank with 
capital ranging from $20,000 in cities or villages of 1,500 inhabitants to 
$250,000 in cities with a population exceeding 110,000, with a further pro- 
- viso that when the tota] deposits of any bank exceeds the sum of $5,000,000 
the capital of said bank shall be increased to $400,000. 

When Articles of Incorporation are filed and the banking Commissioner 
has satisfied himself that all provisions of the law have heen complied with, 
he issues a charter, authorizing the bank to do such banking business as its 
articles specify. ‘These may be for a commercial bank, a savings bank or 
both classes of business combined The management of the bank shall be 





in the hands of a board of directors (not less than five) who shall be elected 
annually by the stockholders. ‘The directors elect the president and vice- 
president from among its members and appoint a cashier and such other 
subordinate officers as may be necessary and every officer or clerk handling 
funds of the bank must be placed under bond. ‘The bank is then under the 
supervision of the State banking department, and this department 1s 
required to make two complete examinations of the bank each year. In 
addition to the examinations made by the banking department, the di- 
rectors of the bank are obliged to make a thorough examination of the Same 
once every six months. Each bank must make a report of its condition to 
the commissioner four times a year when called upon by him to do 50 and 
the report must also be published in a paper circulated in the city In 
which the bank is located and an affidavit of publication forwarded to the 
banking department. ‘The custom has grown in Michigan for the com- 
missioner to call for these reports at the same time that the Controller of 
the Currency calls for the reports of Nationa! banks. ‘This has been found 
to be a most satisfactory arrangement as it gives any one interested a know!l- 
edge of the condition of all local banks, State and National, on a given date. 

The commissioner keeps these reports on file and if he has reason to be- 
lieve that the proper reserves are not maintained in any case or the law 
in any manner violated, he can call for additional reports or order an exame 
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can demand that they be remedied within a certain 


If upon such examination he finds conditions not 
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Each bank pays to the State a fee amounting to 1-100ths of 1% of the 
gross amount of its assets at the time of its examination with a minimum 
fee of $25, but this fee is only paid once each year. 
ized to do both a commercial and savings business have certain rules laid 
down governing both branches, but the savings department will be the only 
.one touched on here. 

The bank is required to maintain a reserve of 12% of its savings deposits 
«@ither in cash in its vault or on deposit with reserve city banks or invested 
in United States Bonds Three-fifths of the remainder. or about 54% of 
the whole, shall be invested in certain classes of bonds which are described 
in the bank laws, or on first mortgages on rea] estate worth twice the 
amount of the mortgage. The remainder of the savings deposits can be 
loaned on notes or other evidences of indebtedness under certain conserva- 
“ive limitations. 

An amendment to the banking laws, after the Federal] Reserve Bank came 
into being, gives State banks the right to purchase stock in the Federal 
Reserve Bank and adjusts the reserve requirements of State banks that 
become members of the Federal Reserve Bank, to comform to the Federal Act. 

The rate of interest paid by State banks on savings deposits is not fixed 
by statute, but is ieft entirely to the banks themselves, although the law 
provides that the interest must be paid at regular and stated periods. 

In 1909 the banking laws were amended by the addition of a section 
providing for the separation of the savings from the commercial invest- 
ments, and in 1919 this section was again amended to read as follows: 


Section 29. Any bank combining the business of a commercial bank and 
@ savings bank shall keep separate books of account for each kind of busi- 
ness: Provided, that all receipts, investments and transactions relating to 
each of said classes of business shall be governed by the provisions and 
restrictions herein specifically provided for the respective kinds of banks 
Provided further, That all the investments relating to the savings depart- 
ment shall be kept entirely separate and apart from the other business of 
the bank, and that the twelve per cent reserve required by the provisions of 
this Act to be kept on the savings deposits, shall be kept separate and dis 
tinct on the books of the bank from the reserve required on the commercial] 
deposits, and that such portion of said savings deposits as are on hand 
unloaned or deposited with other banks or reserve agents and the invest- 
ments made with the funds deposited by savings depositors shal! be held 
solely for the payment of the depositors of said funds: Provided further 
‘That upon obtaining consent of the Commissioner of the Banking Depart- 
cent any savings bank may, in case its savings mortgage and bond invest- 
ments exceed the requirements of Section 27 of this Act. set aside a portion 
of its excess mortgage investments, not exceeding its capital stock. and may 
issue debentures or mortgage certificates with interest payable at stated 
periods secured by such mortgages so set aside. ‘The debentures or mortgage 
certificates so issued shall be secured by only such mortgages as are upon 
unencumbered, improved real estate in use for residence or farm purposes 
only worth at least double the amount of the loan The records of such 
mortgages, debentures or mortgage certificates shall be kept entirels 
separate and apart from the other business of the bank, and such mortgages 
shail be held solely for the payment of such debentures or mortgage certifi- 
cates. and all funds received from the sale of such debentures or mortgage 
certificates. and all funds received from the sale of such debentures or mort- 
gage certificates are to be exempt from the reserve requirements of this 
Act; and all such debentures or mortgage certificates shall be exempt from 
all taxes whatsoever except inheritance taxes 

Sec. 29a. Any bank combining the business of a commercial] bank and a 
gavings bank which shall not keep separate accounts as required by the 
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preceding section or shal] not keep the investments of the savirigs depart- 
ment separate or shail not in every respect comply with the requirements 
of such section, shall be liable to the State in the penalty of fifty dollars for 
each and every failure, neglect or refusal to comply with the provisions of 
said section, to be recovered ina suit to be brought by the attorney-general 
in the name of the people of the State of Michigan in the circuit court of 
any county in which such bank may be situated. 


Experience has shown that this separation on the books of the bank of 
the savings from the commercial investments was a move along the right 
lines. 

While the Michigan Law and the Ohio Law which was patterned after it, 
do not provide for absolute segregation and in fact provide for separation 
only as a matter of bookkeeping, the safeguards which surround the invest- 
ments of savings deposits are such that we believe the, are fairly well 
protected from the hazards of commercial] banking. The banking law of 
the State specifically designates the classes of loans and investments in which 
savings deposits may be employed and the banking commissioner of the 
State enforces a very rigid observance of the letter and the spirit of that law. 
The sworn statements periodically required to be filed with the banking 
commissioner details the kind and classes of investments belonging to the 
savings side of the bank and in event of the liquidation of the bank, savings 
investments are segregated from the commercial funds and investments and 
applied in payment of savings deposits. Savings accounts usually represent 
the accumulated funds of people who can il) afford to lose any part of it 
and by requiring the banks to invest such funds in securities which are 
considered the safest, the chance for loss is reduced to the minimum. 

There have been no instances in Michigan in the past few years wherein 
State banks have been closed by the banking commissioner, the last one to 
be liquidated occurring in 1913, which speaks volumes for the wisdom of 
our laws, when one considers that there are 553 chartered State banks in 
Michigan with total deposits as of June 30 of $874.182.456 67. It is 
worthy of note that the penalty prescribed in Section 29 for failure to keep 
separate accounts as required by the law, has never been imposed. 

State banks generally have featured their savings departments encourag- 
ing the public to become savings depositors in every possible way and 
adopting the best methods available for the protection of these depositors 
and we believe that the reserve requirements, limitations as to investments 
and separation of accounts as required by the Michigan laws relating to 
banking, are about as satisfactory as they ean be made. 

In the larger cities the development of the branch bank system has 
brought the bank almost to the door of the depositor, rendering it unneces- 
sary for him to go down town to deposit his savings. There are in Detroit 
alone 175 branch banks, 26 of which are owned by the bank which I have the 
honor to represent. At these branches no loans are made but all the other 
functions of the bank are performed, and they are a convenience to the 
public and render a service which is appreciated. 

We are strongly in favor of the branch bank system in cities, furnishing 
as it does, conveniently located, diversified places of deposit in a strong 
central bank, thereby avoiding 
banks which so often influence 
through business confidence or 


the dangers of a multiple of small private 
deposits through convenience rather than 
judgment. We thin it will be generally 
agreed that a large number of small banks spread through a city is a con- 
stant menace to public confidence in the financial stability of all the banking 
interests in the city 


Real Estate Mortgages—Interest Rates 


S}AKEWELL, Vice-President of the Mercantile Trust Company of San Francisco, Cal. 


By W. B. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: In studying the subject which 
your committee has asked me to speak on it is important, first of all, to 
distinguish between the current rate of iiterest on commercial loans used 
for commercial working capital and the investment rate of interest on funded 
loans which are used for fixed capital. ‘The interest on these two kinds of 
loans is governed by entirely different laws and moves along different lines. 
While it is true that at times both classes of loans are affected by the same 
influences, nevertheless a change in rate in one doesnot necessarily imply 
a corresponding change in the other. Failure on the part of the public to 
understand this distinction is the cause of a great deal of dissatisfaction on 
the part of borrowers, which I have no doubt every one here has experienced. 
As soon as they read in the paper, for instance, that the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank has fallen to 5% or 6, or whatever it may be, they 
immediately expect-that the real estate loan rate will correspondingly fall. 
In general, commercial] rates respond quickly to changes in the volume 
and activity of trade, while investment rates move slowly under the in- 
fluence of certain economic and social! forces In mortgage loans we are 
eoncerned with the investment rate as applied to this particular class of 
investment. ‘The funds which find employment in these loans are 
their origin, in the nature and term of their employment 
ment funds Whether accumulated in the hands of individuals or of in- 
s.itutions, they represent surplus saved capital of the community and seek 
investment for extended periods of time. While at times large amounts 
of commercial funds often invade the investment field, seeking temp 
or speculative employment, yet so far as this type of investment 
cerned, the real estate mortgage loan, 
the reason that mortgage loans are 
temporary investment 
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same factors plus the influence of taxation In the bonds of States and 
municipalities of the first class the only factor present is the basie rate, 
because with these risks and cost of handling are eliminated, marketability is 
assured, and such bonds free from taxation: so that, as far as the large 
money centres or the open markét is concerned, we may consider that the 
basic rate is practically equivalent to the prevailing rate on municipal] 
bonds. 

In mortgage loans we have al] of these factors present except marketability. 
This factor is of no importance here because those who invest in mortgage 
loans desire the interest to continue on the funds so employed during the 
term of the loan. 

It should be possible, then , for anyone familiar with the conditions in 
his own locality to evaluate these different factors with a fair degree of 
accuracy and to build up a theoretical mortgage loan rate: or, reversing the 
process, to take a given rate and strip it of most of these factors—for 
instance, deduct from it the taxes to be paid and make allowance for cost of 
handiing and for risk—and so arrive at the basic rate or the real yield on 
the investment. This, of course, should never be less than the prevailing 
rate on municipal bonds of like maturity. I think possibly if some of us 
basis would apply this test we would 
making sufficient money on our loans and that we 
better employ them in government bonds, possibly, or municipal 
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arrive at the local rate. It is not surprising, then, to find a great deal of 
variation in mortgage loan rates in various parts of the country. I have 
prepared a schedule based upon reports received from representative 
banks in every State in the Union which disclose a wide variation in rates. 
both urban and rural. In urban loans the elements of risk and cost of 
handling are largely eliminated. The property securing such loans is 
readily marketable and is capable of accurate appraisement. The possi- 
bility of employing large sums in such loans, well secured by tangible 
values, has long made mortgage loans a favorite form of investment for 
savings banks, insurance companies, trusts and individuals. 

We find, then, that in the larger cities and other money centres, urban 
loans command rates which compare very favorably with other forms of 
investment, and in cases they have failed to reach the high levels 
attained by good corporation bonds. In certain sections of the eastern 
States that are largely served by mutual banks and insurance companies 
which are exempted from the operation of the income tax these loans are 
handled profitably on a 6° but the trend has been to fall, but not to 
seek the prevailing rate of interest upon investment mortgages, and urban 
rates asarulerangefrom6to7%. Inthesmaller towns and cities where the 
funds available are less adequate the rates will range about 1% higher. or 
from 7 to 8%. 


most 


hasis, 


In rural loans we find a great deal greater variation than in urban loans, 
and the prevailing rate on these at present ranges from 6 to 10%. althouch 
I had reports from one city in New Hampshire which gave the rate there 
as5%. The reason for this greater variation, of course, lies in the fact that 
rural loans have a greater degree of risk attached to them, and this risk 
varies in different localities. It is due to the fact the amount of 
funds available for investment in different rural sections will differ. In 
the later-established and well-developec and prosperous rural] sections 
the risk involved in mortgage loans is very slight and the banks and com- 
panies that specialize in these loans find that the ratio of loss is insignificant. 
Such loans attract the funds of savings banks and nearby centres, while 
many of the large insurance companies prefer well-selected mortgage loans 
or farm mortgage loans to all other classes of investment, and mortgage 
loan companies act as a means of distributing them among private investors. 

Where these favorable conditions exist the rates on rural loans approxi- 
mate those on the best class of urban loans, and in some cases they are 
actually less than those prevailing in near-by cities. As the distance from 
money centres increases, the rate advances, and when we come to the more 
sparsely settled and newly developed districts the element of risk becomes 
an important factor in the rate. Until land values have become per- 
manently established such rural loans command the highest rates of interest 
and run as high as 10%. 

It was in order to standardize the interest rates to farmers, to enable them 
to borrow money at low rates of interest for long periods of time, and so to 
have an opportunity to gradually amortize the debt on their lands, that the 
Federal Farm Loan was developed. It was provided that the 
limit of rate on such loans should be 6%. and in addition the borrower is 
required to make an annual payment sufficient to amortize his debt in not 
more than forty years. I many 
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System to date would simply bear out this view and mortgage rates have 
been little affected. It is impossiole at this time to tell to what extent 
the Federal system will absorb rurai loans, but it 1s interesting to noet 
that that on Dec. 1, 1920, the total amount of such loans made by the 
Federal Land banks amounted to about three hundred and fifty million 
dollars, and that was after, I believe, a little over three years of operation, 
while the total amount of loans held by the joint stock banks amounted te 
about seventy-eight million, the total of these two, I think, would represent 
about 10° of the total Federal loan business. 

The priacipal point of attack on this system has been the exemption 
of their bonds from Federal taxation. The land banks and the joint stock 
banks have been greatly hampered during the past year by suits involving 
their constitutionality, but recently the Supreme Court has settled all such 
questions, and I beheve that the Federal banking system is now well 
grounded not only from the standpoint of law but from that of public 
policy. 

I wish I had time to go into the subject of tax exemptions and theiz effect 
on mortgage loan rates and interest rates in general; it is a subject which 
is of great importance, but it is a large one and involves both political 
and economic questions. It seems elear, however, that the creation of 
great quantities of tax-exempt bonds—not only these Federal Land bank 
bonds but the municipal bonds and State bonds and so forth—must tend 
to break down our present system of progressive taxation and must tend 
to sustain and raise the general level of taxation. The tax rate is one of 
the variable factors that enter into the interest rate; for that reason any- 
thing that tends to sustain the tax rate will tend to sustain the interest 
rate. [cannot do more than touch upon that and call it to your attention. 

When we come to the question of the future movements in interest rates 
I find that the opinion of most bankers is that mortgage loan rates will 
remain at present levels for some time to come. In this little question- 
naire that I sent out I have response from eighty bankers situated in the 
different States, and of these sixty-one expect no change in the rate in the 
near future, while nineteen expect a softening of rates in from six months 
to two years. I believe it is a very bold individual who will undertake to 
forecast interest rates or price movements—because it is nothing, after all, 
but a price movement. I believe it is more sensible to focus attention on 
the variable factors in the rate, for it is these factors which will bring about 
any changes in the rate which may occur. The factors are, of course, the 
basic rate and the tax rate. 

As far as taxes are concerned, there is little prospect of any reduction in 
the general level of taxation in the near future. Even if Government costs 
can be brought down, the requirements of interest on a public’debt, of debt 
reduction, and the caring for the growing war burden, wil! keep the tax rate 
at its present level for years to come. Any change in interest rates, then, 
must come from some change in the ratio of supply and demand of funds 
available for investment. The demand for mortgage loans should increase 
rather than decrease. With the final readjustment in building costs there 
will be a great increase in requests for building loans. The supply of funds 
must come from one of two sources—either the release of funds which are 
at present otherwise invested or the creation of new funds through saving 
and accumulation. If the open market investment rates should fall to their 
old level, or should fall below the level at present prevailing on mortgage 
loans, funds would undoubtedly be released from investments and would 
flow in to the mortgage f.eld and thus increase the supply of funds available 
for mortgage loans. There is some indication at the present time of such 
a lowering in the level of interest rates iiowever, the demands for capita) 
are still heavy, and it is impossible to tell how far this movement will go. 
must remember that while the morteagce rate has risen it has 
not reached nearly as high a level as that prevailing in the open market of 
the investment world. 
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Amendments to National Banking Act Affecting Savings Deposits 


By OLiver J. SANpDS, President, 
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thirty days and time deposits as sa\ 
which are subject t@ not less than thirty days’ notice before pavment. 
law further provides for a reserve of 3° to be of all 
posits. The Federal Reserve Act defines the several classes of deposits 
the same as the National Bank Act and further 
time or savings deposits by pro. iding for a limiting loans on real estate which 


maintained 
in Section 24, recognizes 


a nationa)] bank can make to one-third of its time deposits and further states 
that “such banks may hereafter as heretofore to receive time 
deposits and to pay interest on the same.” It appears therefore that the 
savings business of national banks is legitimate and legally authorized. 

It is interesting to note that the national banks held on June 30 1921, 
$3.100.000,000 of time deposits and $9,000,000 ,000 of demand deposits 
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National Bank. Richmond. Va 


and that during the year demand deposits decreased $1 


time deposits increased $200.G600.000. 


100.000 000 white 
The savings department of the national banks has become 

tant part of 

providing for 


a very impor- 
he business. That Congress has not passed laws specifically 

the of such departments and the conduct 
thereof and providing some forum of special protection for the savings de- 
posit is because there has been no urgent demand or need for such laws. 
The creditors of national banks are all given uniform protection and the 
losses to depositors in national banks covering the whole period of the exis- 
tence of such banks have been so small as compared with the total deposite 
(1 regret that I haven’t the exact figure available) and of late years the loss 
has been still further reduced that Congress has, no doubt, not been im- 
pressed with the necessity for legislation along these lines. It is believed 
by some that the provisions of the National Bank and Federal Reserve 
Acts, if the laws are properly administered, provide every possible safety 
in the form of legal enactment, and that the protection now afforded deposi- 
tors meets all possible requirements. That the depositor who can not 
protect himself by withdrawal at any moment and whose funds are con- 
sidered of a more sacred character, should have the maximum of protection 
is a matter upon which there can be no difference of opinion. 

If a system of investment which removes the possibility of loss can be 
devised the problem could be solved. ‘Those investments now authorized 
to be made by national banks, with the possible exception of investment in 
bonds, are as safe as any and have proven to be the best for all classes of 
depositors, as convertible investments—loans to individuats, firms and 
corporations eliminating as far as possible all market risks, are to my mind 
much safer investment for the funds of our depositors than the outright 
purchase of mortgage bonds of railroads, public service corporations and 


establishment 
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owing to their convertibility, even of mortgage loans on real estate. ] 
believe that I am within bounds when I say that the losses sustained by the 
national banks of this country on account of shrinkage in market value of 
U. 8S. Government bonds, has been greater than all other losses combined 
within the same period. 

National bankers would, no doubt, favor any reasonable amendments, 
which would further protect the savings depositor, for the development of 
such business is in its infancy and the education of the general public in the 
functions of the bank and the increase of confidence is a matter of great 
importance to the future growth of the business as well as the genera] welfare 
of our people. We have found out during the late unpleasantness through 
which we have been passing during this year that deposits are a dangerous 
thing and that a bank’s weakness might be in its large deposit liability. 
I am sure the general jaws, both State and national, are too lax in the 
matter of capital of banks. In banking, as in al] other business, manage- 
ment is the most important factor, and able, competent management is not 
always available, at the price which small banks can pay. We limit loans 


CONVENTION, 


to borrowers to 10% of capital and surplus of banks and that provision of 
the law has proven most wise. The violation of that provision has been 
the cause of greatest loss to national banks. Now if that is zood as between 
the bank and its debtors why should it not be good as between depositors 
and the bank? ‘The combined deposit or unsecured indebtedness of any 
bank should never exceed ten times its capital and surplus. The law 
should be amended in this respect. 

The payment of interest on deposits can be abused and the desire for 
business has led many banks to ge beyond the safety point. Some limita- 
tion in this matter should be provided by law. 

We are passing through unusual times 
is developing in an amazing way—the 
Vigilance. 

As a whole it is our belief that experience has proven that the National 
Bank and Federal Reserve Acts provide ample protection to savings in 
the matter of organization, management, supervision, reserves. 
security and flexibility. 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee 


sy CHARLES H. Depre, Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman the report of the Resolutions Committee is as follows 


Resolutions on Postal Savings and Other Things. 

“Resolved, That the Savings Bank Division of the 
Association deprecates the agitation for an enlarged 
savings banking paying an increased rate of interest, 
against any legislation to that end. 

It is the sense of this Division that is not a proper function of government 
to engage in a competitive system of savings banking, the expense of which 
is to be defrayed by taxation. 

“The existing system of postal savings without increase in the rate of 
{ nterest, f continued, should be utilized solely as an adjunct to existing 
banking facilities, such postal savings to be redeposited in the communities 
where collected, thereby best promoting community development. 

‘*‘While in sympathy with and willing to cooperate in any movement to 
bring out of hiding any sums of hoarded money, we believe that the only 
effect of an increase in the rate of interest on postal savings will be to 
establish the Government as an active competitor in the banking business, 
and to divert deposits from usual bnaking channels without increasing the 
aggregate amount of savings or decreasing the sum of so-called hoarded 
wealth. 

**Resolved, That we protest against the pending proposal to exempt from 
taxation certain investments or deposits in building and loan associations, 
and we hereby reaffirm our previous resolutions against any form of tax 
exemption. 

‘*Resolred, That we deplore any effort to make it appear that the present 
stagnation of the construction industries is due to discrimination by the 
savings bankers. We reaffirm our belief in the permanency of value 
which has always characterized the mortgage on real estate security. We 
have observed no tendency to withhold loans thereon when a safe margin 
of security was present. We believe that the banking system of this 
country will provide an amlpe fund of capital for mortgage investment in 
proportion as construction interests are able to balance their costs and 
improved conditions permit such employment in industry and in commerce 
as will provide better wage conditions, and therefore a larger ability to 
purchase homes 
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Whereas, we recognize the need for a standard plan of school savings 
banking to the end that as the pupil progresses through the grades, the 
necessity of thrift, the elements of banking and the principles of business 
shall be taught: . 

‘Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Committee on Savings be and it is 
hereby authorized to adopt or develop a standard A. B. A. system for school 
savings banking, which, when approved by the Executive Committee of 
this Division shall be known as the A. B. A. system of school savings 
banking. 

‘Furthermore, Be It Resoleed, That an official A. B. A. industrial savings 
banking system shall likewise be encouraged and developed, ind its intro- 
duction in industrial and commercial establishments shall be approved. 

‘Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation of the thoughtful- 
ness and courtesy which has marked the work of the committees appointed 
by the Los Angeles bankers, and especially by Dr. M. N. Avery and his 
associates on the committees for the Savings Bank Division. ‘The con- 
tributions on Savings banks topics by State Superintendent of Banks Dodge, 
former Superintendent Stern, and Former Comptroller Chambers, and the 
several bankers who are members of this and of other divisions of the 
American Bankers Association, are recognized to be unusually constructive 
and to contain suggestions of permanent value. 

‘President W. A. Sadd, and the members of the retiring administration, 
are to be congratulated upon the success with which they have handled the 
many important problems which have come before the Division for prompt 
action during the past year. They have set an example of close and con- 
stant attention which it will be difficult for their successors to surpass. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. H. DEPPE, 
A. P. HOWARD, A.C. ROBINSON’ 


Chairman. 


WM.E. KNOX, V. A. LERSNER, 


I move the adoption of this report. 

(The motion was duly seconded). 

Chairman: All in favor of the adoption of the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions say aye. 

(The report was unanimously adopted). 


Election of Officers 


Chairman: Next the report of the nominating committee, Mr. W. E., 
Knox, Chairman 

Mr. Knox: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, 

“The nomination Committee of the Savings Bank Division respectfully 
recommends the following nominations 

For President: Raymond R. Frazier, 
Savings Bank, Seatile. Wash. 

For Vice-Presid nt: Samuel 8S. 
Rome, New York, and 


President, Washington Mutual 


Beach. President, Rome Savings Bank. 


For Members of the Executive Committee: S. M. Hawley, President Bridge- 
port Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. Geo. E. Brock, President, Home 
Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. Alvin P. Howard, Vice-President, Hibernia 
Trust & Savings Bank, New Orleans, La. 

[Signed] W. E. KNOX, Chairman 

GEO. N. WALLACE 
CHAS. R. BUTTS.” 
I move the adoption of the report. 
(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously adopted 
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The Need of a World-wide Vision 


By Wi.uis H. Bootu, Vice President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


For three centuries after the first fringe of civilization was 
flung along our Eastern shore we looked to Europe for help 
in developing this great land. Across the seas we looked for 
the markets for our products, largely agricultural, and our 
clipper ships sailed the seven seas and traded in many ports. 
In foreign lands we found the purchasers for our commodities 
which gave us the buying power for theirs. We sought and 
obtained Europe’s money and men. But, as we conquered 
the vast wilderress and ever pushed farther westward, our 
vision increasingiy turned inward, rather than outward. 

The acquisition of the Western Mississippi Basin alone 
more than doubled the area of the United States and gave 
our people the control of all the great river systems of Central 
North America. And almost immediately came the provi- 
dential utilization of*{eam in navigation, which solved the 
problem of using these wonderful waterways and facilitating 
the westward march of civilization. Then, all the internal 
conditions of the United States were completely altered by 
the introduction of railways. The locomotive came just in 
time and made possible the outburst of modern American 
life. The steamboat had materially aided Western develop- 
ment, but the railways aided it far more. Cities and States 
grew ‘‘as if the oxygen of their surroundings had been sud- 
denly increased.”’ Vacant areas east of the Mississippi 
filled up; the long lines of emigrant wagons were replaced 
by new and better means of transportation, and more and 
more land was made accessible. 

Meanwhile, as our pioneer spirit blazed a trail toward the 
setting sun, the sea-faring heritage from the early colonists 
manifested itself in the development of a merchant marine 
that flowered in the famous fleet of clipper ships, which in 
1830 carried 94% of our imports and 86% of our exports. 

By 1903 the internal commerce of the United States 
exceeded in magnitude the total international commerce of 
the world. By the end of 1908, the railways of this country 
exceeded the mileage of those of all Europe. The conquest 
of the wilderness was accomplished, the long period of inter- 
nal colonization was drawing to a close, and the United 
States was again looking outward, not only over the Atlantic 
but also over the wider Pacific, and was considering for the 
first time its position as a great World Power. 


We Are Only on the Threshold of Possibilities. 


To-day, despite the fact that the United States is far from 
fully developed, we command the preeminent economic place 
among all nations. With national wealth estimated at 
300 billion dollars and with a national annual income of 


60 billion dollars, we are the wealthiest nation in the world 
and in all history. With foreign people owing us more than 
15 billion dollars, we are the leading creditor nation of the 
world. We are disposed to attribute our creditor position to 
the war. As a matter of fact, the United States with ‘its 
great wealth producing capacity and responding to natural 
forces, even without the war, would ultimately become a 
great creditor nation. ‘The enormous destruction of wealth 
and the rapid movement of events which the war entailed, 
have put this country into a creditor position in an extremely 
short space of time and really before it was fully trained 
to adjust itself to its new responsibilities. The great waste 
of war has left the wealth of the world unevenly distributed. 
We have been the beneticiaries of this unbalanced condition. 
At the same time this destruction of wealth has restricted 
the capacity for credit of which it was the foundation. 
As the holders of a large share of the worid’s tangible wealth 
and in a large measure, as the controllers of its credit we can- 
not hold ourselves aloof from the obligations which our 
creditor position engenders in the world’s commerce and 
finance. 

The combined resources of our banks, exclusive of the 
Federal Reserve banks, exceed those of all other banks of 
the world combined. 40% of all the gold coin and bullion 
in the world is held in this country and underlies our credit 
structure, which is unequaled in volume and strength. 
The United States produces 20% of the world’s gold; 24% 
of the world’s wheat; 25% of the world’s dairy products; 
27% of its cattle; 40% of its silver; 40% of its iron and steel; 
52% of its coal; 60% of its cotton; 60% of its copper; 66% 
of its oil; 75% of its corn; 85% of its automobiles. In brief, 
we contribute one-quarter of the world’s agricultural prod- 
ucts; one-third of its manufactured goods, and more than 
one-third of its minera] products. 

Yet, we stand on only the threshold of our possibilities. 
We have scarcely more than seratched the surface of our 
vast, almost inexhaustible, natural resources. And we have 
only begun to visualize, much less materialize, our un- 
precedented opportunities. We must continue on the path 
of development which we are treading. This requires that 
we Measure up to the obligations which new circumstances 
impose upon us. There can be no turning back, even if we 
would. And, notwithstanding that we are nearer economic 
independence than any other nation, from now on we must 
increasingly look outward. Our vision can no longer be 
bounded by the Atlantic and the Pacific, the Great Lakes and 
the Rio Grande; it must encircle the world. 





There can be no permanent peace W hile famine and unrest 
stalk sections of the world. It is equally 
obvious correct all the world’s disorders. 
We are a practical people and naturally restrict our consider- 
ation to the elements with which we can effectively deal. 
Every day gives additional evidence of the unfavorable 
reaction of conditions abroad upon our own welfare. And 
these reactions touch directly upon our so-called domestic 
policies. Taxes tariffs, foreign trade, Immigration, 
limitation of armament, refunding of war debts, private 
credits, exchange, government loans, moratoria, finance, 
and many minor considerations are all part of the picture. 

We cannot review any of these vital factors in terms of our 
own needs exclusively. We realize that no panaceas are 
available and that lesting progress can only be attained by 
the orderly operation of fundamental] economiz laws. It calls 
for national policies and practices whereby with a minimum 
of sacrifice we can obtain the greatest effect in the restora- 
tion of the world’s eqvilibrium. 

In this connection it is only necessary for us to review our 
own history to find helpful guidance. One hundred years 
ago a struggling nation, we had many of the same problems 
that the new nations in Europe and throughout the world 
have to-day. Blest with Anglo Saxon stability, we were not 
exposed to violent political disorder. This fact, coupled 
witb our great wealth of natura] resources attracted capital 
from the creditor nations of the world and the development 
of the wealth producing factors of this country went on apace. 
History must repeat itself except with the conditions changed. 

At the proper time we must make investments, not so 
much in Government loans, as in the industries of other 
countries in order not ky to benefit ourselves and our 
commerce, but that by so doing the wealth producing capac- 
ity, of the world will be increased and thereby the wastes of 
war sooner replaced. 
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Of course, our own couatry in its growth will have great 
demands for capital and it is going to be a question of fine 
discernment whether any given amount 0° capital should be 
employed at home or abroad. On the wisdom and good 
judgment of the bankers of this country will largely depend 
the rapidity with which normal conditions are restored. 

It means that the American people must ultimately become 
a nation of commercial colonizers as distinct from political 
eOlonizers. The willingness of a nation to sanely advance 
industrially beyond its own norders after the wealth within 
such borders has been reasonably well determined, marks 
its ability to progress. 

America will represent the first real expansion in history 
which witl not be 
ment. It will be an interesting movement to study and as 
bankinoe the evidence of 
problems of foreign finance represent the problems of this 
business expansion, 


assoclated with territorial aggrandize- 


Is only concrete business, our 


It would be unwise to suggest that our new role as com- 
mercial colonize:s, even witn our financial machinery per- 
fected, can be rapidly accomplished. No changes of such 
a far-reaching character can be safely done except with 
greatest care. It is therefore a matter of no small gratifica- 
tion that President Harding has recently voiced a policy 
which in operation will give proper protection to the rights 
of American business abroad. This was a primary considera- 
tion and no effort abroad regardless of its urgeney could be 
safely founded until this policy becomes not only temporarily 
but for all time controlling in our international thought. 

Also, we cannot be unmindfvl of the tact that credit 
and investment, especially of a long term character, depends 
for its stability upon permanent political order. Capital 
will be attracted to countries in which it is not jeopardized 
by the danger of either political upheaval or confiscatory 
taxation. We will be willing to play our part but if invest- 
ment in any country is made undesirable for the reasons 
given, then the fault does not lie with us. 

Further, the variations of credit risk will be dependent 
upon the willingness of the country interested to levy and 
collect taxation in sufficient measure to meet the budget, 
after first introducing the necessary economies. The ability 
of a State to so levy taxation without the danger of disturbing 
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its political order is the measure of the stability of its in- 
The most trying situation which we will have in 
the application of this rule will be, of course, in the newer 
countries of Europe, whose financial necessities are most 
acute, but whose credit values are much harder to determine. 
Suffering from widely inflated currencies and with dis- 
organized political, economical and financial conditions, 
our steps will have to be taken slowly and carefully. Work 
and frugality alone can put value behind nations suffering 
from currency inflation and deflation by this process is bound 
to be a matter of slow accomplishment. In this connection 
and emphasizing our new international status in some cities 


stitutions. 


‘in Central Europe to-day, United States paper currency 1s 


the most standard measure of value and it is freely used in 
business transactions. It is very probable that this use will 
increase and spread as did the use of the Mexican silver dollar 
in China. 

Vital Importance of Foreign Trade. : 

Our foreign trade policies must be constructive. We can 
no longer look with comparative indifference upon our 
exports as comprising too small a part of our total trade to be 
a matter of serious concern when they fall off. While they 
may constitute a relatively small percentage of our aggregate 
trade (exports being estimated at 10% in 1919) they are @ 
very important percentage of many of our crops, especially 
cotton, and food products, and as such make the difference 
between stagnation and prosperity in many industries, in 
view of the concomitant development of our productive 
capacity. Generally speaking, from one-fifth to one-third 
of our wheat is exported and from one-half to two-thirds of our 
cotton. Already we have witnessed the products of field 
and factory piling up in granary and warehouse because of 
the falling off of foreign buying, and are confronted with one 
of the gravest unemployment problems in our history. 

It has been aptly stated by the Federal Reserve Board that 
“the significance of foreign trade is found in the fact that it 
affords a stabilizing factor which influences both prices and 
amount of output. It enables concerns which miscalculated 
the strength of domestic demand to find outlet for products 
which would otherwise be unavoidably carried over, while, 
on the other hand, it renders possible the filling of domestic 
demand or of requirements that might otherwise have gone 
unsatisfied. From the price standpoint the effect of foreign 
trade is important because, as is well known, only a small 
surplus Is necessary In 
prices of such article, w! 
compared with supply exerts a much more proportionate 
influence in advancing prices. In most industries it is out 
of the last 10% or 15% of volume that the real profits are 
derived. 

The future of our foreign trade, as well as our domestie 
commerce, rests not so much on government and polities 
upon the wisdom and sagacity of our business men. 
When foreign exchange rates by the 
Governments concerned in their regulation in March, 1919, 
and in the following month the United States Government 
announced that it would make no further advances to foreign 
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countries, the business of financing our foreign export trade 
was again placed in the hands of the American people and 
rightly returned to private channels and enterprise, with the 
exception of such Governmental assistance as could be 3 
forded by the revived Wav Finance Corporation. 

The American dollar now stands at a premium in every 
important financial market of the world, and it is this 
premium that is causing most of our troubles. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that in the final 
analysis, international business must consist in the exchange, 
directly or indirectly, of goods and services for other goods 
and services with the trade differences settled in either gold 
or credit. It is only by thisinterchange that the exchange 
handicap, whichis king buyers from our American markets, 
‘an be overcome. Im order to provide a sustained market for 
our surplus manufactures, which make up 50% of our exports, 
we must have a regular and increasing supply of many com- 
modities which are not produced in the United States, or 
which are produced in such small volume as to be entirely 
inadequate for our requirements. We are justified in pre- 
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venting dumping but we must draw upon other countries 
for raw materials. We must obtain manganese from Russia, 
India and South America, quebracho for our tanneries from 
Argentina, crude ruober from Brazil, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, nickel from Canada and New Caledonia, tin from the 
Malay Straits and Bolivia, raw silk from China and Japan, 
clothing wools from Australia and Argentina, jute from India, 
flax from Russia and Belgium, sizal from Yucatan and a 
mass Of Other raw materials vital to our industrial life. 

From the strictly tinancial point of view, when we consider 
the debts owed by foreign countries to the United States, 
debts which are so great as to put the possibility of payment 
in gold entirely out of the question, it is a matter of concern 
that we should seriously propose to erect additional heavy 
barriers against payment in goods. 

In September, 1920, the Federal Reserve Board estimated 
there was due us from abroad an unfunded balance, cre- 
ated since the armistice, of $3,000.000.000. The same 
authority estimates that by the end of June, 1921, taking 
into consideration our favorable trade balance less all offsets, 
this amount has been increased approximately by $1,500,- 
000,000. If this be added to the previous estimate, it gives 
us between $4,000,000,000 and $4,500,000,000 of unfunded 
debt created since the armistice. 

This great amount, equal to about 20% of our entire 
war debt obligations, and the evident inability of the debtors 
to settle, emphasizes our commercial interdependence. 
Exchange conditions get worse. These balances cannot be 
settled in gold so must wait on either credit or goods. But 
it would be idle to force production in European factories, 
even if it were possible, until the consumer demand through- 
out the world increases. The demand by all logical reason- 
ing should begin in the United States and doubtless will so 
begin when the agricultural population is satisfied with the 
prices of manufactured goods, when the wage return in 
industry and agriculture are more closely harmonized. In 
other words, the reduction of demand while 
evidently local in its causes is world-wide in its effects. In 
the same manner the settlement of the German indemnity 
is a matter of distinctly American concern. No financial 
operation of such magnitude can be contemplated to-day 
without our participation and the direction which such 
participation will take and its effect upon our conditions is 
& matter of serious apprehension. 
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One of the greatest tasks which confronted the Americar 
business man at the outbreak of the war was the provision 
of adequate banking facilities to take care of an increase in 
American exports which amounted to 109% at the time the 
United States entered the wa Huge foreign departments 
had to be created and personnel expanded to an extraordin- 
ary degree in many of our leading financial institutions. 
Branch banks had to be opened or greatly extended. Credit 
had to be granted for every kind of commodity. Hundreds 
of new exporting firms sprang into existence and all of them 
clamored for banking accommodation. The credit depart- 
ments of some of the banks were forced to double, treble 
and quadruple their personnel to protect their interests. 
Banks which in pre-war days had foreign departments of a 
dozen or so employees, found themselves in 1920 with 
foreign departments of several hundred employees. Opera- 
tions in foreign exchange which were formerly quite insignifi- 
‘ant grew to such an enormous extent as to necessitate the 
employment of experts with large staffs. Transactions in 
foreign bonds and stocks increased at a tremendous rate 
and statistical departments had to be set up to furnish clients 
with accurate information. 

The handling of our foreign trade during the war depended 
to a greater extent upon the activities of the banker than 
upon those of any other single agency at the command of 
business. It was the banker who translated our business 
ways to the thousands of new foreign customers and trans- 
lated the ways of those customers to our merchants and 
manufacturers. Foreign trade information departments 
were set up to advise the customers of these international 
banks regarding trade opportunities, and to provide them 
with data on marine insurance, freights, forwarding, customs 
and shipping documents, to prepare reports on the needs of 
specific countries and follow the trend of the commodity 
markets. 

Born of this war-created situation, one of the greatest 
boom periods in the history of America has been followed by 
a period of deflation. The readjustments during the latter 
period have been violent and painful. The collapse in prices 
which started at the close of last year, together with the 
cancellation of orders on an unprecedented scale, threw a 
heavy burden upon our financial institutions. In every 
port in the world and on nearly every ship on the seas there 
American manufactured goods and American raw 
and foodstuffs which the American banks 
loaned money in fulfillment of the duty which they had 
taken upon themselves of financing our greatly increased 
foreign trade. : 

The American banks have. faced this unique situation 
with courage and have worked their way through these 
difficulties. 
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are now to be found in practically every country. The 
numbe:. of men trained in foreign banking and foreign trade 
technique is constantly growing, although this is still the one 
comparatively weak element in our organization for the 
vigorous promotion of overseas trade. And in this respect 
we must, perforce, learn a lesson from the foreign trade his- 
tory of older peoples, particularly the British. 

The development of foreign trade by the United States 
implies not only education acquired by experience and even 
by mistakes, but also the development of trained men. The 
pressure of population and industrial produc.ion which com- 
pelled England and Germany to send their trained commer- 
cial emissaries throughout the world has not existed in the 
United States, although other influences are now working 
If we are To succeed in 
study the experi- 


to force such a necessity upon us. 
that field of endeavor, however, we must 
ences of other nations, profit by their mistakes and pursue 
The develop- 
ment of an efficient consular and commercial sys.em by our 


their successful policies as far as possible. 


Government is also one of the prime necessities of success 
in this field. 

the methods of all the foreign nations with whom we deal 
more thoroughly than ever, before our foreign trade can be 
conducted upon @ safe and profitable basis. 

Further, when we analyze the character of the export 
trade of the nation to-day, it is at once clear that there 1s 
little likelihood that it can be won away from us to any 
disastrous degree, if we are reasonably efficient in supporting 
it, and the buying power of the foreign markets can be 
restored. In 1920 there were sixteen classes of commodities 
of which we exported more than $100,000,000 in value in 
that year. These were, in the order of importance, raw 
cotton, wheat, coal and coke, automobiles, unmanufactured 


We must study the credits, the markets and 


tobacco, cotton cloths, wheat flour, lubricating oil, bacon 
and lard, illuminating oil, copper products, rye, iron and 
The total value of these 


That of 


steel plates, leather and gasoline. 
sixteen classes was in excess of $4,000,000,000. 
cotton alone was $1,136,409,000. 


most of the commodities in this list, in relation to any 
possible competition, are well known. ‘These exports are 
specifically the evidence of exceptional natural resources, 
and, as in the case of automobiles, for example, unusual 
achievement in quantity production. In cotton we possess 
a world monopoly, and, although strenuous efforts are being 
made to develop other cotton-growing areas, it seems very 
unlikely that our relative position can be seriously disturbed. 
In other agricultural products which we export on a large 
scale, we should hold our place if the efforts of our highly 
organized Department of Agriculture and other similar 
agencies, which are constantly spreading instruction in this 
field, continue to function efficiently. 

Spezial skill in design in machinery of many kinds has 
created a world demand for American products, which, no 
doubt, will continue. Our exports of coal are increasing and 
more efficient production and transportation should add to 
the importance of this product in our overseas trade. In due 
course of time American bunkering stations will be estab- 
lished on ocean routes and these will enable us to meet 
British and other competition on still more favorable terms. 

No doubt there are many classes of manufactures in which 
we will not be able to hold the export trade that the war tem- 
porarily diverted to us, especially those articles in which 
labor cost is so much higher in the United States than in 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium or Japan. Such compe- 
tition can be overcome by more efficient production or by 
meeting more closely the foreign labor eosts of these products. 


Relative Importance of Foreign Markets. 


When we weigh the relative importance of our overseas 
markets, it is emphasized that Europe is by far our greatest 
oreign customer. As normal conditions are restored, 
Europe will demand our cotton, metals, food products and 
other commodities in customary volume. More than half of 
our total exports go directly east across the Atlantic. It is 
for this reason that the prompt rehabilitation of trade and 
industry, production and consumption in the United King- 
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dom and on the Continent are so vitally important to the 
United States. 

Our. near neighbors—Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and other 
countries north of the Panama Canal—take about one-fourth 
of our exports. We have a special advantage in the Cuban 
market, through the tariff preference accorded to American 
products. We can seriously affect the volume of our con- 
stantly growing Canadian and Mexican trade only by legis- 
lation or diplomatic action, but if these are wise, we need 
have little fear with respect to the future of our commerce 
with these countries. 

The South American market is apt to be somewhat out of 
perspective in the conception which many Americans have of 
our foreign trade. While it does constitute a great potential 
outlet for our products, its seventy-odd millions of people in 
1920 bought less than 8% of our exports, and much of our 
present trade there is likely to_shrink and, in fact, is now 
shrinking as a result of keenly renewed competition from 
Europe. Both racial ties and means of transportation, com- 
bined with large investments of European capital, tend to 
bind these Latin republics far more closely to European 
sources of supply than to our own. The per capita pur- 
chasing power and the standards of living in most South 
American republics are comparatively low, with the exception 
of the Argentine Republic, which holds an exceptionally 
high record in purchases from foreign markets. Our future 
trade in this part of the world is probably secure with respect 
to a considerable number of export products, such as coal, 
for example, but its development on any ascending scale in 
the face of active competition from Great Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy and Japan will be the result of further invest- 
ment of American capital there, in addition to large interests 
which we now hold in mining, oll. and in the meat-packing 
industry. If we are not prepared to do this, our trade with 
South America will continue to constitute a relatively minor 
proportion of our overseas commerce. 

The Far East. 

When we turn our eyes across the Pacific towards the mar- 
kets of the Far East, we see as in South America, that the 
future of our trade there will depend upon the initiative and 
vigor with which we seize the opportunities to share in the 
development of countries where little progress can take 
place without aid from Oecidental nations. India may be 
considered as in the main, a market preserve for British 
manufacturers, but in spite of this, America in recent years 
has gained a considerable trade there in such exports as 
automobiles and certain other manufactures of special 
type. 

There is now some American investment in the Dutch 
East Indies and in China. In the latter country especially, 
the United States may play an important and he!’.ful role 
if it will, although the political y ‘blems of our relations with 
the East are admittedly still to be solved. Japan, as is 
natural enough, regards China as the logical market for her 
developing manufactures, although the Chinese themselves 
are not entirely cordial to her commercial invasion. Japan 
already controls extensive coal and iron resources in China, 
and in Manchuria practically dominates the commercial 
situation. There are many hopeful indications, however, 
that a peaceful solution of the difficult situation in the 
Far East will be effected. 

In 1920 we bought from Asia goods to the value of $1,285,- 
801,000 and sold $772,000,000 or 9% of our exports. In 
markets of Africa, Australia, and elsewhere, it is probable 
that we shall continue to enjoy a fair volume of export trade 
in selected commodities where our competitive position is 
strong. 


The Vital Necessity of To-day. 


In closing we believe that the vital necessity of to-day, 
if the prosperity of the world is to be renewed and if our 
foreign trade is to continue its development, is the prompt 
restoration of Europe. The United States cannot safely 
evade the duty of aiding in every way possible any plan which 
is economically sound and which promises to help the situa- 
tion in that part of the world. Our strength should supple- 
ment Europe’s weakness for a considerable period before it 
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can be fully restored to financial and commercial stability. 
Our assistance will naturally be through the shipmeni: of food, 
raw materials, and other supplies which will 
stimulate production and restore healthful economic econdi- 
r10ns. 


machinery 


Payment to exporters must be made possible by a 
very considerable American investment in long term foreign 
securities, but the reward will finally be found in the stabili- 
zation of trade and finance in every country. 

The general policy in this country in regard to our overseas 
responsibilities is gradually changing. While the vote at 
the last general election was considered by many as a man- 
date for isolation, the very foree of circumstances has made 
As a result we are now rep- 
resen ed at the meetings of the Supreme Counell of the 
League of Nations and on some of the commissions dealing 
with the war settlements. That we must play our part is 
now beyond dispute and our obligation is to play as intelligent 
& part as possible. We must have the needed vision without 
being visionary and this will take much edueation in which 
the bankers of the country must function as leaders. Every 
Congressional and Presidential election in the future will 
have international and How 
important it is then that we should by an intelligent suf- 
frage help our own country to assume a rationally construc- 
tive policy in the world’s affairs. 

We believe that the passions of war are slowly but surely 
dying out in Europe and that the normal impulses of men 
for useful and sustained production are returning to popula- 
tions at present struggling against appalling handicaps which 
they 
imperative, as 


such an isolation impossible. 


issues reactions involved. 


alone. Our assistance is almost 


leads in the control of resources 


‘annot overcome 
America 
which can help most effectively. Increased thrift and greater 
efficiency in production will undoubtedly be called for on 
our part, in view of the important domestic industrial and 
financial difficulties with which we have to deal. 

It may seem strange that we should suggest that the 
United States should make special effort and subject itself 
to sacrifices in order to assist European nations at a time 
when conditions at home are not as prosperous as they might 
be, and ultimately will be, but to many of us it appears 
that such effort and sacrifice are essential and that our own 
well-being cannot be protected unless we follow this policy. 
The nations of the world are now so dependent upon one 
another and upon the constant flow of products between 
them that full prosperity cannot be regained in any unless 
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the present conditions which clog and interrupt this flow 
are overcome. 

Unless all countries co-operate in the task of restoration, 
each will suffer from the continuance of such conditions of 
unemployment and financial and trade stagnation as are 
now to be seen in Central Europe. 

The statement that “in America lies the hope of the 
world’ has been heard again and again in recent months 
European observers of world affairs. And it is 
true in a very real in trade and finanee that the 
wisdom of the policies adopted and the action taken by 
this nation will have a dominant influence upon the pros- 
perity of every country during the years immediately in 
the future. © 

Above all there must be created here a widespread national 
impulse to aid in this present economic crisis of the world, 
an impulse similar to the almost universal interest which 
swept our people forward in their efforts to win the war. 
Then, appeals to service found a full response. It is plainly 
much more difficult to create the needed initiative now in 
the face of the present domestic financial and business 
problems, but, when the true relationship between those 
problems and the foreign situation is fully comprehended, 
the need for a national impulse to help ourselves by helping 
others rehabilitate themselves economically will be self- 
evident. It will not be necessary then to demonstrate that 
the prosperity of all other nations, as well as our own, 
depends upon the courage and energy of America in throwing 
the weight of our financial aid into renewing the industry 
and trade of other countries. The risks of the task are 
patent enough, to be sure, but America is strong enough 
to accept them—and eventually she will accept them, for 
she must accept them. 

It is of great importance to discuss such questions as these 
on the Pacifie Coast, as the war has unquestionably made che 
Pacifie the of the future. The problems that we 
find in the Pacifie will run around the world and come back 
to us on the Atlantie—which means a world-wide view 1s the 
only view that we can take. And we have the right to hope 
that the American Bankers’ Association, spreading from the 
Atlantic to the Pacifie, and representing directly or indirectly 
all interests of this great nation, should be in the lead of a 
campaign of education by means of which this nation shall 
realize its serious international responsibilities and be fitted 
to discharge them in full. 
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Investments 


By JoserH N. Bascock, Vice-President 


The unprecedented changes in conditions throughout the 
world which have been brought about by the great war and its aftermath 
of political, social and financiai unsettiement, have directed public atten- 
tion more than ever before to the important relation which the underlying 
factors of currency and credit bear to the industrial and financial welfare 
of the nation. 

The stupendous rise in the prices of commodities in this country which, 
according to the index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
wholesale prices, rose from 100 in 1913 to 272 in May, 1920, although it 
was but an acceleration of a movement begun as far back as 1896, is now 
generally recognized as in a large measure attributable to a great increase 
in the amount of money in circulation, caused in the first place. before 
our entry into the war, by the receipt of large amounts of gold from abroad, 
and afterwards by an inflation of our currency and circulating bank credit, 
arising from the methods employed to finance Our participation in the 
conflict. The sharp fall of prices since the summer of 1920 and the present 
stagnation of business is also understood to be attributable in a corres- 
ponding measure to the post-war deflation of the currency and restriction 
of banking credits. 

The same underlying and fundamental causes which govern the prices 
of commodities and affect conditions, have also their reaction 
on security values and the yieid from investments. 

[It seems desirahie, therefore, that we should study the relation of prices 
of securities and interest rates on invested Capital to the fundamental 
factors of the money situation and that we should examine the probable 
effect of present world-wide conditions on the future course of security 
values and the yield therefrom. 

In the broad sense, the ownership of anything of value may, under 
certain circumstances, be termed an investment. For the purposes of the 
present survey, howeyer, I shall use the word only in its restricted meaning 
of a negotiable instrument, either representing a preferred interest in the 
assets and earnings of a corporation, or evidencing an obligation for the 
payment of money at a future date and for the payment in the meantime 
of a fixed rate of interest thereon. 

Investments are selected with the object of obtaining the three prime 
requisites of yield, safety and marketability in the proportions most suited 
in the mind of the investor to his own particular case. 
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Yield is the price patd for capital and is influenced in each case by the 
varying factors of safety and marketability. ‘The price of capital, how- 
ever, is primarily fixed by the laws of supply and demand. As this price 
is in a continuous state of flux all investments with a fixed rate of return 
rise or fall in market value according to the relation of their fixed rate to 
the current rate for eapital. 

It is often stated that the volume of money in its various forms fixes 
the yield on investments and that any inflation of the money supply causes 
a rise in bond yields as well as in commodity prices. In my opinion, how- 
ever, this is only relatively true. 

What really happens, it seems to me, is that a rise, from whatever Cause, 
in commodity prices, stimulates business; additional facilities for production 
become necessary; new enterprises are undertaken; and more capital is 
required to finance the expansion. . 

The increased demand for capital raises the price that will be paid for it, 
that is to say, the interest rate thereon. Conversely, falling prices restrict 
trade, inventories are reduced, expenses cut down, and capital slowly 
accumulates and is withdrawn for other investment—the increased supply 
and lessened demand naturally resulting in reduced interest rates or yields. 

There is, moreover, another element in the situation which is extremely 
important but is often overlooked or ignored. ‘That element is the value 
of money—which is expressed by its purchasing power, and is evidenced 
by the price of commodities. As capital is invested in the form of money 
and is recovered in the same form either by sale of the investment or by the 
maturity of the obligation, the relative purchasing power of the dollar 
when the investment is made and the purchasing power of the same dollar 
when it comes back into the hands of the investor is a very important 
factor in the situation. 

Speaking generally, if interest rates are rising, the market values of out- 
standing securities with fixed rates of interest or dividend are falling and 
investments must be carried through to maturity to prevent loss of principal, 
in which case advantage cannot be taken of the rising interest rate. + If 
interest rates are falling, investments can be sold at a profit but the proceeds 
can only be reinvested to yield the same relative return as and when sold. 

If investments are held to maturity and the capita) returned is reinvested 
there is no loss in value of principal, because capital is not money so long 
as jt is held for productive investment, though expressed in terms of money, 
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but if capital is withdrawn from investment and spent as money then its 
iecreased value is shown in loss of purchasing power. 

About the time of the formation of this Division of the American 
Association, formerly the Trust Company Section, whose 25th 
we are celebrating to-day, there began a very marked change in 
xf commodity prices, the general level of values of investment sec 
and the income return therefrom 

Yor many years previous to this time, in fact for a pr 
practically to the close of the Civil War, commodity prices had been falling 
the return on invested capita] had been growing less and the market value of 
investments carrying a fixed rate of interest had 
increasing 

It was an era which particularly favored the creditor classes Those who 
had money to loan or capital to invest in obligations bearing a fixed rate of 
interest and payable at a future date, found that 
was paid or their capital returned to them at maturity, the a 
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ilis and laboring 
Populist’’ movement had its brief 
career, while the Democratic party espoused the cause of bimetalism and 
free silver, for the purpose of increasing the supply of money, raising prices, 
stimulating business and increasing wages, and William Jennings Bryan 
expressing the enmity of labor to capital in the celebrated “Cross of Gold 
and Crown of Thorns” speech, became thereby the candidate of that party 
for President. 

Since 1896, however, we have seen the other side of the picture Whether 
because the currency and credit inflation of the Civil War period had been 
finally eliminated (Resumption of Specie payments was accomplished In 
1879); whether the discovery of gold in the Transvaal had increased the 
world’s supply of the yellow metal and a growing use of currency and 
circulating bank credit had made a relative increase in the supply of money 
and had thus reduced the purchasing power of the dollar: at any rate 
about the year 1896 conditions changed and the slow ascent of prices began 
which, rapidly accelerated by the inflation and general economic distur- 
bance of the war period, reached the highest level in history in the Spring 
of 1920. It should be noted, however, that the rise of commodity prices 
was not followed directly by increasing bond yields. As a matter of fact 
the low point in the yield on highest grade railroad bonds was attained in 
1902, when the average yield was about 4.85%. 

During this period the investing classes have been at as great a disad- 
Vantage as they previously were in a favorable position. Making their 
investments at a time when the purchasing power of the dollar was relatively 
high and when the price of capital as shown by the interest rate was relatively 
low, the gradual rise in prices of commedities was reflected in an increasing 
demand for capital that brought about increases in the income yield offered 
for new funds, which in turn was reflected in a fall in market value of out- 
standing investments of a fixed income return. If investments were held 
{> maturity the amount received could of course be reinvested at better 
rates, but if required for other purposes it had suffered a tremendous 
loss of purchasing power. It is estimated that the dollar at its lowest point 
would buy only about 35% as much as the dollar of 1896. A single instance 
will be sufficient to show the extent of the loss in value of principal involved 
in an investment made during the period in question. 3% Bonds of the 
State of New York due in 195t, probably considered at that time as the 
safest and most stable investment possible to obtain, sold in 1906 on a 
2.709 The same bond to-day sells on a 4.70% basis, although it is 
now exempt from both State and Federal Incom«s which 
{in existence at the earler date 

If sold to-day the loss in principal weuld be approximately 35°. If 
carried to maturity the loss in income or yield, assuming that the price of 
capita] does not change, would be 2% per annum or 70% in the 35 years the 
bond has still to run. In view of the present decrease in the purchasing 
power of the income, this loss may be relatively much greater. 

The unfortunate position of the investor during a period of risiz 
however, is far more conclusively, and as one may say, dramatically, shown 
by conditions in the principal European countries which were engaged in 
the World War, and in which the 
ruined. 
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In Vienna, one of the most delightful cities of Kurope 

could live before the war in pe rfect comfort on an income of 10.000 Crowns 
ayear. Today, according to a list of prices published recently in a Vienna 
newspaper the price of a ready made suit of clothes of moderate quality 
fs 8.000 Crowns 

in Germany the situation is similar although of course not quite so bad. 

In France, the position of the unfortunate holders of pre-war securities 
is quite pitiful, although with char 
jokingly refer to themselves as the “"Nouveaux 
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business was done in larger units and with great e ipital, 
and through the opportunities thus provided, many methods of reducing 
prices by utilization of by-products were discovered, while overhs 
were reduced through increased output. 

It might perhaps have been expected that this remarkable industrial 
development would have brought about a reduction in prices and in the 
cost of living, which however continued to rise. It 
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that it acted as a brake and prevented a more rapid ascent of prices, at least 
up to the outbreak of the war. 

The reasons why it was not more fully effective will probably be found 
in an increased demand for commodities arising from improved standards of 
living on the part of the industrial populations of the wor.d, and probably 
also from a f currency and credit inflation due to an in- 
creased production of gold and a more general and effective use of credit 
instruments 

Generally speaking, the opportuntities of this period were with the capital- 
ist adventurer, who with vision and courage undertook the risks of business 
rather than with the capitalist creditor, who, timidly demanding 
his fixed return, saw the market value of his securities diminishing day by 
day and the avails of his investments steadily decreasing in purchasing 
power. 

But that era, which we may well call ‘““The Era of Inflation and Expan- 
was in all probability definitely closed with the peak of high prices 
in the early part of last year. 

Like all movements which affect and are participated in by large num- 
bers of people, the rising tide of prices had by its own momentum reached 
a level at which it was unsupported by the underlying economic condition 
of the world at 

The threat of deflation, restriction of credit and a buyers’ strike against 
prices which people had come to believe were unnecessarily high, brought 
about a reaction which rapidly gained momentum in the reverse direction, 
and has brought the general level of prices well towards the pre-war basis 
and in some instances even below it. 
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As might have been expected, the process of deflation has been accom- 
panied by great disturbance of business, restriction of production (to the 
extent, it is reported, of 5,000,000 men out of work) and a substantial rise 
in the market value of high-grade 

What shall we say of the future? 

Are the conditions of the period following the Civil War to be repeated 
or can such deflation as is still necessary be accomplished within a reason- 
able period and prices stabilized on a level which will stimulate trade and 
ecommerce, attract capital into business, allow fair wages to labor and enable 
the orderly resumption of our economic life on the basis of national pros- 
perity and fair reward to private effort? 

After the Civil War this country was a debtor nation, exhausted by four 
years of internecine strife and with a large section of its territory ruined 
by destruction of property and disorganization of its labor supply. It was 
suffering from all the evils of currency inflation and gold was at a high 
premium. Under these wes forced to depend largely 
upon the surplus capital of the Old World to revive its industries, build its 
railroads, develop its resources and start it anew on the path of prosperity 
and national welfare. [ might remark, incidentally, that Europe profited 
largely on the capital invested in this country during the years following 
the Civil War.) 

To-day we have changed from a debtor nation to a creditor nation, to 
which Europe owes on balance sixteen or seventeen billions of dollars. 
While the world war probably cost us more proportionately than our own 
Civil War, we suffered comparatively little destruction of property and 
loss of life. Every dollar of our currency to-day is worth its face value in 
gold, which, unfortunately, cannot be said of the monetary unit of the 
principal foreign nations. We also hold at present more than one-third 
of all the gu'd in the world. We have in addition an infinitely better 
currency and banking system than we had in 1855, 

In short, we stand te-day the mchest and most favored nation in the world. 

ut the day has passed, if it ever existed in mocern times, when any nation 

could be considered by itself alone. International trade and fimance have 
indissolubily linked the nations of the world together and the economic 
prosperity of the United States to-day is largely dependent on the re- 
establishment of stable conditions and the settlement of the many problems, 
political, social and economic, which now confront the peoples and the 
governments of the old world 

When such stable conditions will be established, when the many difficult 
questions now confronting Europe will be adjusted, 1 do not pretend even to 
guess. lt would seem, however, that the history of the three years since 
the armistice has demonstrated one thing unmistakably, and that is that the 
theories of Bolshevism h: taken small hold on the rest of the peopie of 
Europe and are in a fair way to be entireiy discredited by the Russians 
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that as time goes on there will be an equalization of production costs in the 
two countries which will make it more difficult for one to underse] ]the other. 

In the meantime iet us remember that the American industrial worker is 
the most efficient in the worid, that the inventive genius of the American 
people is superior to that of any other nation, that the United States to-day 
the richest country and principal creditor nation of the world isina position 
to support its foreign trade and commerce by a judicious use of its financial 
resources and the investing power of its people. 

Great Britain's might as an exporting nation may to a 
ascribed to the fact that the British investor has for 


money to the service of foreign enternrise. 


great degree be 
many years put his 
In doing so. he not only gota 
handsome return in the shape of a yield substantially higher than the 
yield of British securities, but the funds he thus provided were used to buy 
British products 

Incidentally I might say that England seems very much determined, as 
recent flotations of foreign securities in London not to give up a 
policy to which in pre-war days she has owed her financial and business 
supremacy What England has done we also can do 

It is true that our people are unaccustomed to foreign investment and 
are doubtful of the solvency and political stability of some at least of the 
foreign governments and peoples. As the nations progress towards political 
permanency and financial and commercial stability, however, increased 
confidence in the essential probity of the foreigner and in his ability to pay 
his obligations at maturity will be engendered, and in time, no doubt, 
foreign investments on which the yield for many years will probably be 
relatively high will win the favor of investors 
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But the future is in thé lap of thé gods. At this time it appears to be 
impossible to forecast the outcome of the many conflicting constituents of 
the economic situation throughout the world or of their reaction on the 
general prosperity and welfare of the country. 

From the investment standpoint purely, however, it would seem that 
present conditions more nearly approximate those of the period following 
the Civil War than they do those of the years preceding the great 
conflict. 

The world’s stock of gold, although its capacity as a measure of value 
may be supplemented by improvements in the banking systems of other 
countries as it has been in our own, and by an increased use of credit instru- 
ments, is still not adequate to maintain on a gold basis throughout the world 
a level of prices as high on the average as now exists. Is it not likely, then, 
that during the period of readjustment this country will feel the repercussiop 
of the general situation, which must be reflected in an enforced recession 
in our industrial activities? If our answer is in the affirmative, it is during 
such a period that we shall see low prices in money and higher prices for 
investment securities. 

While the demand for new capital from abroad may result for a time ip 
sustaining a relatively high interest rate, it seems probable, then, that in the 
long run the yield from investments will accompany the prices of commedi- 
ties in a downward trend, and that the purchaser of high grade investment 
securities, either domestic or foreign, will for some time to come enjoy a high 
yield and a rising market value, while he may expect that the avails of hie 
investment measured by the prices of commodities will suffer no loss and 
may perhaps even gain in purchasing power. 
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By FRANK J. Parsons, Chairman Committee on Community 
Mr 

l had an illustration on the way out here 
bankers have to exercise at all times. 
diner of the Santa Fe train coming over the desert 
tentatious gentieman was seated next to me, and become engaged in 
conversation, as one does in coming across those long stretches of desert. 
I learned that he was none other than Mr. Al Jennings, the reformed ex- 
bank robber and train robber. I said to him, “‘Mr. Jennings, I wish you 
would tell me a story out of your experience that I can give to the bankers 
out in Los Angeles ‘Well,’’ he said, “I think I can do that.’’ And he 
told me of his experience in being confined to the State penitentiary in 
Columbus, Ohio, for an offense which, by the way, he claimed he never 
committed. His position there was similar, as he put it, to the room clerk 
in a hotei. He had to assign the guests to their respective tiers, and he 
said the accommodations were not very good. There however, a 
particuiar section which was reserved for bankers, of which there was 
always a large number present at the jail, and he said the reservations there 
and the accommodations there were rather wenusually good,—so much 
so that it was always a sort of a rivalry to see who could get up into the 
bankers’ tier. And he said, ‘I rather thought I would like to be trans- 
ferred myself. It was a little difficult because there were always crowded 
conditions there; but, being in control, I finally managed to arrange it.’’ 
And he said, ‘‘The first morning I appeared for exercise after the transfer, 
an elderly embezzier said to me, ‘Mr. Jennings, are youa banker?’ ‘Well, 
yes, in a sort Of a way, lam.’ ‘Well, are you National, or State, or Sav- 
ings?’ ‘Oh, hell,’ "’ he said, ‘‘I néver discriminated; I robbed them all.”’ 

We were admonished by our worthy deputy manager here to make our 
papers snappy, in the vernacular. That reminds me of the story of a 
very successful darky preacher. When pressed for an answer as to the suc- 
cess of his messages, he put it this way: ‘First, I takes a text, and then I 
explain it, and then | expound it, and then I put in the razzin I take it 
we are expected to take a text, but cut out the explanation and exposition, 
and put in the ‘‘razzin’."" That is a iittle difficult for a man who has been 
trained along conservative banking lines for a good many years. You 
know if we get very enthusiastic about a subject, we are apt to come to our 
senses and find that the other fellow has got the money and we have got the 
experience. However, it would not be very difficult for me, if 1 could 
throw away the experiences and lessons of twenty-five years of trust com- 
pany experience, to get rather enthusiastic about the possibilities of this 
community trust movement. When I survey the history of charitable 
bequests with a full realization of all of the spiendid things that have been 
accomplished and of the unselfish things that have been done, I am still 
impressed with the vast amount of overlapping, the vast amount of waste, 
of inefficiency, of conditions which have changed since the donor made 
his gift, of the lack of machinery hitherto set up to meet thos« 
conditions. In this community trust movement, as I see it, properly under- 
stood, with its possibilities appreciated, | see 4a possibility for a tremendous 
betterment in the method of distributing 

As you all know, the essence of this plan is simply the making of the gift 
for charity. 
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things brought out by the report, by the study, have been corrected by the 
mere publicity given to them, and moreover, a background created for the 
use of those funds later on when they aVailable. 

Then the question of recreation, the question of delinquency, are prob 
lems that enter into the city life from every angle; and only now they are 
geiting out a tremendously interesting study of the administration of 
justice, a situation which was admittedly very bad in Cleveland. The firs? 
volume dealing with that is now being published. Now those, I hold, are 
extremely valuable and useful things, and things which a commenity trus* 
can properly do, and which perhaps no other body could successfully do 
and not be charged with favoritism or with a desire to get somebody or t¢ 
have some political bias, or something of that sort. 

Since that Cleveland foundation was formed some eight years ago, some 
forty-three community trusts or funds er foundations have been created 
A review of the actual accomplishments in some of those cities might at 
first glance tend to a certain degree of disappointment. It must be con- 
sidered, however, that the community trust plan embedies a relatively new 
and radically different method of making charitable provisions; and taking 
into account the slowness with which changes of this character are adopted 
by the public, there is much of interest and encouragement in what has 
occurred. As has been stated in a previous report, the actual gifts made te 
the various trusts and the results accomplished seem to be in direct propor- 
ti0n to the time and effort devoted to the movement by the various trustees 

Perhaps one of the most significant and important happenings affecting 
this whole movement was the formation of a committee on community 
trusts in the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers’ Association. 
The opportunity and influence for progress along right lines which such a 
committee can exert is very great. As an instance of this, the committee 
already has in course of preparation a compilation of data received from 
the various community trusts throughout the country concerning the actual 
status in the differnt cities, the methods adopted, and the difficulties with 
which they are confronted. Information is: also being gathered through 
local sources of all important cases of obsolete or ineffective charities, all of 
which data it is planned to assemble in a pamphlet with such explanatory 
notes Or articles as should make it a most important addition to the subject 
Another valuable aid rendered by this committee is the fostering of legisla 
tion necessary to a proper development of the plan. 

in this connection it was found that under the Revenue Act of 1918 the 
income of charitable gifts to community trusts or to trustees in general, 
was taxable, and that the donor was not allowed to deduct such gifts up 
to 15% in making his individual return. This, of course, was of importance 
to all trust companies. With the advice and approval of the Executive 
Committee of the Trust Company Division and with the assistance of Coun- 
sel for the Association, an attempt was made to correct this situation by 
securing a favorable ruling from the office of the Commissioner of Interna! 
Revenue. While meeting with a certain degree of encouragement, it was 
deemed best to abandon this plan and attempt to secure an amendment 
to the law. A bill was accordingly drawn, broad enough to cover chari- 
table gifts to all trustees, and after a number of conferences with repre- 
entatives of the Commissioner's office, individual members of the House 
and others, the amendment wads passed by the House committee and later 
by the House itself. For reasons which we have been unable to determine 
as yet, the House, in passing the amendment, confined it to gifts to or for 
the use of community trusts or foundations An endeavor will be made 
when the bill comes up for consideration by the Senate to have the origina] 
a restored, trustees to the 
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financial institutions, and which has been found very helpful Here, too 
the importance of disinterested surveys of conditions has been stressed and 
studies have been made of the problems of Americanization and housing 
and the establisnment of a bureau of surveys and exhibits accomplished. 

In talking to Colonel Ayers, the very able Vice-President of the Clevelana 
Trust Company, who has done some of this survey work in connection with 
the Russeli Sage Foundation, he stated it as his ideal that the community 
trust should not engayve in work which could he done as t by 
other organizations; that they sfiould confine their activity, and they would 
get the best ,esults by doing things that no one elise was equipped to do prop- 
erly, and in which they were able to get better results than any one clse. 

In Buffalo, the Buffalo Foundation, one of the newer community trusts, 
embraces not only the city but Erie County as well, and the prinviple of 
multiple trustees has heen adopted by some six institutions who are now act- 
ing as trustees for the foundation. To tide uver the period when income 
from gifts under wills known to have been made will be available, and to 
provide for necessary studies and publications along charitable lines, 4 
taining membership with nominal dues has been successfully worked out. 
A publication, covering the field of charities, recreation, &c., entitled 
‘“‘The Foundation Forum,” is being conducted, the first perhaps of its kind, 
although a similar paper, “‘The Equitable Monthly,” is issued by the 
Delaware Foundation at Wilmington, Delaware. I mention these things 
as showing the different forms that the work is taking in the different 
cities. An important work of the Buffalo Foundation has been the com- 
pilation of a directory of charities, the information in this respect having 
been very fragmentary and incomplete. The community trust is being 
used in some cities as the medium through which annua! gifts to charities 
are being made, and consideration hus been given to a working arrange- 
ment, at least, between various community chests for the collection and 
distribution of annual gifts and the community trusts or foundations. 
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The foreing instances may beé Corisidered as typical of the lines along 
which this work will develop in the near future, the rate of progress, as 
previously stated, depending upon the extent to which the principles under- 
lying the trust are understood and advocated by the trustees. 

In New York perhaps the outstanding contribution to the movement 
as a whole has been the working out of the multiple trusteeship plan, which, 
by the way, has since been adopted by some seven other cities, some of 
which had but a single trustee originally, and the emphasis which has been 
laid upon viewing the whole movement from a broad standpoint, taking 
into consideration the responsibilities involved and the possibilities for 
service, rather than the strictly selfish view. It seems clear, moreover, 
that the publicity given to this movement has hastened the trend toward 
corporate trusteeships and has thus been of assistance to trust companies as 
a whole. We have also been instrumental in connection with the legisla- 
tion referred to and the compilation of the data which is being received, and 
in general to lend our influence to a sane and intelligent development of 
the community trust plan. A number of our trustees have received gifts 
under wills, and in some instances under living trusts, but no income is as 
yet available for distribution. 

In conclusion, it may be said that community trusts to the extent that 
they have become operative, have worked along sound and useful lines and 
have been singularly successful in avoiding the pitfalls and dangers which 
were predicted for them by those who were skeptical of the soundness of the 
principle or the practicability of its application. Further progress will 
depend in large measure upon the grasp by the various trustees of the social 
significance and importance of the principles underlying the movement, the 
character of the associations built up in the various cities, the wisdom of 
the initial steps taken andthe individual devotion and energy of the 
trusteesand others actively charged with responsibility for each particu- 
lar trust. 


The Relationship of Insurance to Trusts 


A survey of the history of the earliest trust companies brings out the 
interesting fact that the selling of life insurance preceded the selling of 
trust service, due in part to the fact that trust powers were in some Cases 
not granted until subsequently, and also because life insurance was known, 
whereas trust service was little understood, and some time was required 
for its advantages to be fully exploited and recognized. 

The names of these companies indicate the importance attached to the 


insurance feature. In 1812 we find organized in Philadelphia the lVenn- 
sylvania Company for Insurance on Lives and the Granting of Annuities; 
in 1836 in New York the New York Life Insurance & Trust Co.; in the 
same year in Philadelphia the Girard Life Insurance Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. Their early announcements and advertisements 
stressed the need for life insurance, indicating this was regarded as their 
strongest bid for business. 


From this time on we see a Parallel in the growth and development of 


insurance companies and trust companies, until to-day they are two 
tremendous factors in the life of our country for the conservation of its 


wealth, and are rendering a service that is of inestimable value. 

The significant point, I think you will find, is that fundamentally a life 
insurance company is performing a trust service, for does not the insured 
turn over, through the premium money, to the insurance company as trus- 
tee for the benefit of the beneficiary, with the understanding that this 
money will be conserved, that it, together with other like amounts, will be 
safely invested, and that eventually the third party or beneficiary will 
receive the stated amount of the policy, and also such dividends as have 
accrued during its life. 


Operated Independently. 


For many years they were operated independently with no definite idea 
as to a tie-up between the two. While the trusts under a will had been in 
existence, as we, of course, know, for many vears, the insurance trust is 
of rather recent origin. It was conceived and brought into being, and into 
its present prominence, primarily, 1 think, as a result of the inheritance 
tax laws, which were presenting quite a problem in the States that they 
were being administered. The trust companies to realize, from 
their experience, that in practically no case, in an estate of any size, Was 
there adequate cash on hand to take care of these taxes. That, of course, 
necessitated the sale of securities, and often meant considerable shrinkage 
in the estate, thereby affecting materially the amount pavable to various 
beneficiaries. The one solution seemed to be to have sufficient life insur- 
ance to take care of these various taxes, so that the estate itself might 
kept intact. The insurance companies themselves began to realize that 
this gave.them new talking points. 

Here is really, I think, where the co-operative interest 
The trust companies realized the advantage of having such insurance 
payable to them as trustee, rather than to the estate, or to the wife direct. 
This was a new idea to most men, and naturally required considerable 
exploitation to establish this point. 

Insurance companies were primarily interested in writing the additional 
insurance, and when they had had pointed out to them the advantage to 
the estate of the insurance trust, they were very giad, naturally, in the 
interest of their clients, to suggest it. 

A further analysis by the trust companies in smaller estates, where the 
inheritance taxes were nil or were very small, but where there were other 
expenses against the estate, disclosed the fact that relatively few men of 
such means had adequate cash to take care of these obligations, so that the 
argument for additional insurance, although naturally of a considerable less 
amount, obtained in their cases as well, and the insurance trust feature 
had the same appeal. 


began 


be 
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Problem of Corporation. 


Again the problem in a close corporation, where two or three men were 
the sole owners, of enabling the survivors to buy out the interest of the 
deceased, began coming up, and it was discovered that insurance could 
be taken out, with certain specific instructions as to the disposal of it, which 
would enable them to accomplish their purpose and at the same time supply 
the widow with the proceeds from her husband's interest, so we find 
that conditions are continually arising which make additional insurance 
advisable, provided it can accomplish the purpose desired, and this is 
where the elose relationship between the insurance companies and the 
trust companies comes in. 


$y H. M. MorGan, Assistant Vice-President, St. 


Louis Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


We have been hearing for many years startling statistics gotten out by 
the insurance companies, showing what a large per cent of the insurance 
money is dissipated within a comparatively short time, due to extravagance, 
advice of friends, well disposed but unqualified for advising on investments, 
the lure of get-rich concerns and the general lack of business experience. 
After all, does not this offer a big field in which we can make a strong, 
effective, general appeal, and is this not where the trust companies logically 
supplement the life insurance companies, conserving for the widow that 
which has been left by the husband, and which in many cases is the greater 
part of the estate. Husbands, fathers, brothers pay out for many years 
premiums on their life insurance, often at a considerable sacrifice, keeping 
this up when everything else is gone, with a feeling that they are fulfilling 
an obligation that is due the wife, the child, the mother or father, and yet 
in thousands of cases the object of their many years of saving has been 
defeated, through their lack of foresight in throwing the necessary safe- 
guards around the insurance money. 

An insurance trust solves this problem most satisfactorily. It holds 
intact the money that is paid over, and insures a steady income to the one 
for whom it was intended. This trust is, or should be, flexible enough to 
enable the trustee to encroach upon the principal, where it is deemed 
justifiable. A long sickness, a costly operation, a needed rest, a required 
change of climate, a college course, a business-training course, an oppor- 
tunity to start up in business, or buy in interest in a business in which one 
is connected, and many other needs show the wisdom in having a certain 
clause broad enough to enable the trustee to act on its judgment when such 
matters arise. The flexibility of the insurance trust is what makes it so 
advantageous and gives it such strong appeal. 

Contact Beneficial. 

Then, too, its by-product—that is, the contact which beneficiaries under 
such trusts have with an institution, and the counsel and advice that can 
be given them through its various departments is beneficial. This brings 
out the personal side of a trust company, and the sympathetic, intelligent 
which is given to all such matters demonstrates not only its 
adaptability, but its fitness for intimate relationship it has with 
its cllents. 

How can we co-operate with the insurance companies to our 
advantage? ‘This is the question frequently asked, and one in which we 
Some experiences of the St. Louis Union Trust Co 
may be suggestive and helpful. Realizing that from the insurance man’s 
standpoint the appeal for additional insurance pay inheritance taxes 
was most interesting to him, we have on two occasions run from ten days 
to two weeks, advertisements in the local papers. Prior to the time that 
the last campaign was run, press proofs of the advertisements were sent 
out to the insurance companies operating in St. Louis, with a letter telling 
them Just when the campaign would start and end, agreeing to supply 
them with inserts, copies of the ‘“‘ads’’ with their imprint, in such quantities 
aS they desired, suggesting that they use them during the time these adver- 
tisements were appearing, as well as subsequently, in the mail which they 
sent out. The response was most gratifying, and requests for over 50,000 
of these enclosures were received. 

It was found that insurance agents began dropping it, asking various 
questions about the insurance trust, and this resulted in another letter 
going out, stating that one of our officers would be glad to address their 
group of salesmen, and discuss with them the arguments to be used in 
connection with insurance for inheritance taxes, based on the experience 
of our trust company in handling various estates. All of the large com- 
panies accepted our invitation. These conferences were interesting, and, 
I believe, helpful to them, as we gave them concrete cases of trusts that we 
are handling, which information they were at liberty to use, as no names 
were divulred. 

In addit.on, we called attention to the fact that in the large majority 
of estates of great size,-a comparatively small amount of insurance was 
carried, the explanation being that this was taken out when the man was 
young, and he thought it was absolutely essential] for the future welfare 
of his family. As his business grew, and he progressed, he began to realize 

that the income from this, as well as other interests, was sufficient for the 
family. and he found no additional] need for new insurance. 
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Explained Stock Sacrifices. 


We also called attention to the fact that men of means left small cash 
balances at the bank. This was not strange as it was only good business 

















to keep their money working. Their salaries and their income from their 
various investments did not make it necessary to keep a large amount to 
draw on for current expenses. In the case of men of smaller means. we 
reminded them that, as a rule, their estates consist mainly of their home 
and their business, and these would have to be disposed of at a forced sale 
in order to meet the expenses against the estate. 

We brought out the three kinds of stock, those listed on the New York 
Exchange, those on local exchange, and close corporations. The first 
would have to be disposed of at the market, and very often it was quite 
a loss Over the original price paid; frequently a local market had small 
absorbing power, and even a few shares would bring the price down several 
points; in a close corporation where the only buyers would be the others 
that were active in the business, they could, if so disposed, force a price 
which would reduce the size of the estate considerably. 

In reference to the advantage of the insurance trust in general, and along 
the lines which I have given earlier in my talk, we referred to the feature 
of the trustee being given the power to purchase the securities and other 
property belonging to the estate, if desired, thus giving the estate money 
for a partial d stribution in money on the payment of certain bequests. 


Given Sample Forms. 


It was discovered that many did not realize that a special instrument 
had to be created, so a tentative form of trust agreement was given them 
and explained. In order to bring out the saving to an estate by having 
this insurance payable to a trust company, rather than to the estate itself, 
a folder, giving examples, was prepared and given them for distribution. 
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An interesting development from these conferences was the interest 
which was apparently shown in trust service in general. and the talk often 
led to wills, executor and trustee, agency service and the like. My obser- 
vation has been that the personnel of the insurance organizations has im- 
proved tremendously the past few years. Life insurance is now attracting 
a type of men of education, refinement and polish, who have seen the 


possibilities of intelligently presenting the value of life insurance in 


its various phases,and [ have no doubt but that a great part of the 
inerease in insurance has been due to this latter type of insurance 
salesmen. 


They are studying it, specializing in it; seem to realize a responsibility, 
which goes further than the actual selling of the insurance policy, to see 
that this money is conserved, realizing at the same time that it is good 
business on their part, in that when they have advised properly one to whom 
money has been left they not only gain good will, but gratitude as well, and 
comment to others upon this real helpful service is naturally advantageous. 

We feel that the insurance men fully appreciate the efforts that we have 
put forth in their interest and are endeavoring to reciprocate in every way 
they can. We all realize that their good will is worth a great deal to us, 
that they, too, come in a close relationship with those to whom they sell 
insurance, and are frequently asked about the matter of estates, how they 
should be left, who should be appointed executor and trustee, ete. There 
is no overlapping in the service we perform, as we simply take hold where 
they leave off, and in fact make what they have sold accomplish its pur- 
pose. We believe that this co-operation is destined not only to continue, 
but to grow stronger year by year. 


The Trust Officer—The Man and His Equipment 


By Wma. Ruopes Hervey, Vice-President, Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, and Chairman Trust Company Division, 
California Bankers’ Association. 


Gentlemen of the Trust Division: 

Emerson declares that ‘‘An institution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man,’ and this phrase is peculiarly apt in its application to a trust com- 
pany and its trust officer. The trust ocmpanies in the United States cast 
shadows of many different lengths—some shortened to a vanishing point 
and others stretching across the land to the very horizon. Some are trust 
companies in name only, others exercise a few simple fiduciary functions, 
while still others are engaged in handling a large volume of difficult and 
exacting business requiring the skill, learning and diligent care of a master 
mind. A corporation engaged in banking or other non-fiduciary business 
may serve admirably in its field and may be profitable to its shareholders, 
but it is not in a true sense a trust company, no matter how it writes its 
name, and officer of such a corporation is in fact a trust officer, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the by-laws or resolutions of the directors. 

This discussion cannot range the wide field seemingly indicated by the 
vagaries of corporate and official nomenclature, but must of necessity be 
confined to those companies exercising in a full measure the trust franchise 
and to those officers charged with the performance of the important and 
sacred duties of trust officer. A glance at the ordinary and usual business 
transacted by a trust company or a trust department will afford a suggestion 
of the variety and delicacy of the tasks daily confronting the executive re- 
sponsible for the honor, safety and profit of the trust department, and this 
casual survey will demonstrate that the trust business is a vast complex 
and that the trust officer is its most important element. 

The trust company is chartered, organized, equipped and officered to 
serve its customers, trustors and beneficiaries in almost every business 
relation known to modern civilization. It touches business life at every 
point and its problems are as diversified as the affairs of men. It usually 
acts as a trustee, fiduciary or agent, and seldom as principal, and its opera- 
tions have to do with every form of property susceptible of ownership, 
while its duties require the performance of multitudinous kinds of personal 
service. The trust company is employed by corporations to act as trustee, 
registrar, transfer agent, fiscal agent and otherwise. It acts for individuals 
in the capacity of executor, administrator, guardian of the estates of minors 
and incompetent persons, trustee, receiver, conservator, attorney-in-fact 
and agent. It invests money, handles stocks, bonds mortgages, 
manages and operates businesses, rents, buys, improves and sells real 
estate, holds and disposes of jewelry, live stock, produce, automobiles, 
furniture, libraries, merchandise, machinery, partnership assets, patents, 
royalties, copyrights, liquors, and all other forms of property accumulated 
by its patrons. lt engages in manufacturing, merchandising, farming, 
operating utilities and other business enterprises. It pays insurance, 
income taxes, inheritance taxes, assessments, interest, repair bills, claims 
against estates, incomes to trustors and beneficiaries, and many Other forms 
of demands. It prosecutes, 
putes. 


and 


taxes, 


defends and compromises lawsuits and dis- 
it protects the living and matures the cherished plans of the dead, 


befriends the widow and orphan, guides the aged, strengthens the weak, 
curbs the improvident, discourages the reckless, encourages the timid, 
keeps endless secrets and in many ways justifies its claim to be an “incor- 
porated friend.’’ All these things it does for others and, because of its 


profound legal and moral responsibility, it is governed, in every act of its 
existence, by the strict laws of trusteeship. Asan officer of the court and as 
the administrator or corporate and private weaith, it must know and follow 
the iaw. Dereliction in the performance of duty not only entails financial 
loss, but undermines that reputation and good name, so arduously and 
patiently built up, which is the only sure foundation of success. 

A business of such intricacy, scope and reponsibility cannot be suc- 
cessfully built up, managed and made profitable by a man of weak character 
or meagre attainments. The requirements of the trust business are so 
exacting, the details of management so numerous, the drafts on good faith 
and disinterestedness so constant and the lure of expediency so insistent, 
that none but men of ability, experience, learning and strong moral character 
should be chosen for trust officer. An institution unwilling to employ a 
trust officer of the type suggested should be unwilling to hold itself out to 
the public as a trust company prepared to assume the sacred and responsible 
duties of fiduciary. The honor and highest good faith of a trust company 
are solemnly engaged when it voluntarily accepts a confidence, the property 
and the directions of its decedents, trustors and principals, as well as when 
it qualifies as an Officer of the court. Many of its engagements continue 
through a iong period of years, and some of them last from generation to 
generation. When once a trust company is committeed to the performance 
of a duty, it is not easy to discharge itself until the duty is fully and finally 
performed. 

A failure on the part of a trust company to realize the fundamental 
necessities of the trust business, and to employ trust officers and other 


personnel worthy to represent the institution and capable of performing its 
duties, leads not only to financia)! loss and ultimate failure. but it discredits 
all other trust companies and alienates the confidence and regard of many 
persons who need the service of a corporate fiduciary. A mistake or 
dereliction of duty or a neglect of a solemn commitment does more to 
harm the trust business than can be offset by many acts of diligence. skill 
and good faith. It follows from what has been said that a trust company, 
if it expects to win success and achieve a reputation, should have much 
more in its pla) 3 and ambitions than to make money, and its officers should 
be actuated by mi.ch higher purposes and aims than to operate the machin- 
ery of a corporation. In this particular business it is indubitably true that 
many are called but few are chosen. ; 

A trust officer is the executive charged with the management and direc- 
tion of the important business transacted by the trust department of his 
institution, and the demands of his office require many exceptional attri- 
butes of character and mental equipment. His ability and personality will 
find reflection in the reputation of his company, in the orderly routine of 
his business, in the morale of his associates and assistants, and in the con- 
fidence and good-will of his customers. There are certain qualifications 
which should be possessed by every man who consecrates his life to trust 
service and is entrusted by his company with the performance of its impor- 
tant duties, and the protection of its vital interests against the tremendous 
hazards by which it is surrounded. 

The first and most essential attribute of a trust officer is honesty. By this 
is not meant personal integrity, for it is to be assumed that every person 
employed in trust work will be a man of probity and uprightness, but the 
requirement of a trust officer is that he shall not only be upright, but that 
he shall possess that degree of sincerity and justness that will dominate his 
actions and characterize all the transactions of his department. 

This spirit of honesty he will communicate to the members of his office 
force, and it will be felt ia the very atmosphere of his institution. It is 
only on this basis of honesty that the inevitable clash of interests may be 
reconciled, and that the customer, the third person and the trustee may each 
be given his due, and may feel that perfect confidence and security that are 
the foundation stones of the trust business. 

Moreover, this attribute is not one for acclaim or advertising or exhibi- 
tion, but rather it is to be the casual, customary, ordinary and expected 
quality displayed in all the work and in every attitude of the trust company, 
and herein will be found the truest 
and “‘punch’’ of the trust officer. 

Many things done by the corporate trustee are not the subject of inspec- 
tion, criticism or audit. ‘There is often delegated to the trustee the exercise 
of a wide discretion and uncontrolled action. Sometimes a trustor leaves 
to the trustee important directions relative to his family and his fortune, 
and then goes on a journey from which he never returns 
acted for infants, incompetents, and others 


radiation of the influence, prestige 


Business is trans- 
, who in the very nature of things 
are unable to check up or disapprove the acts done or the failures to do what 
ought to have been done. Human nature asserts itself in the weakness of 
officers and employees of a trust company as well as elsewhere, and times 
do come when there is a temptation to let down a bit and to follow lines of 
lesser resistance or course of. expediency, rather than to do battle for the 
full protection of a trust. 

In all these and many other cases the only sure and safe reliance of the 
shareholders, directors and customers is in a trust officer imbued with a 
nature and will to honesty, and possessed of the power to communicate his 
spirit to all in his realm of activity. ‘That trust officers have in the past 
fully exemplified this virtue of honesty is demonstrated by the fact that we 
hear no charges or complaints of mismanagement, neglect or abuse of power 
by any of the existing trust companies. 

A trust officer should have an aptitude and instinct for business. His 
department is constantly engaged in business transactions on behalf of, 
others who rely upon the judgment, wisdom and diligence of the trust com- 
pany. Many of these transactions involve large operations, and are 
negotiated with men of experience who are shrewd and sagacious. All 
transactions of the trust company, whether large or small, should be handled 
prudently and intelligently. ‘The character of business done by trust com- 
panies is of almost infinite variety, and while much of the active detail 
work is assigned by the trust officer to assistants, each of whom is expert 
in his specialty, yet the trust officer must have a general knowledge of all 
the business transacted by his department, and he should possess the faculty 
of cleariy grasping and quickly analyzing the problems presented, and of 
forming business-like conciusions. ‘This requires a mind with a decided 
propensity or bent for business. 

He must study and analyze business conditions throughout the country 
as well as the particular circumstances of the specific matters he has im 
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mediately in charge ind he can reach correct conclusions and properly 
serve his customers only by his power to understand and justly appraise 
the different factors entering into his business problems His ripened 
judgment, his practical turn of mind, his business acumen hi ty 
of keeping both feet firmly on the ground when others art 
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simple principles of law. or well understood rules of equity affecting tru 
or procedure in the courts of which the trust company is an officer, or busi- 
ness usages sanctioned by statute, and the trust officer should be equipped 
to decide them without the delays incident to the reference to outside 
counse! 

The judicial temperament rather than that of the advocate or p 
should be cultivated by the tru fficer. It is his province to know Or ; 
tain the legal rights and duties involved in the many matters coming to him 
for decision or review rather than to seek the establishment of any particular 
rule that might be helpful or advantageous. It is his business to follow the 
law as he finds it, and not to strive to change rules of action or to establish 
principles to apply to any particular person or situation. This distinguishes 
his work from that of a practicing lawyer. In his dealings with the legal 
profession, if he is a lawyer, he is conscious of the ethical principles governing 
its practice, he is able to understand the points involved in the different 
matters under consideration, and his mind follows the analysis of the legal 
questions submitted and the weighing of authorities This strengthens 
his company both with the lawyer, who is a valuable and appreciated friend 
of the trust company, and with the customer, who desires a clear presenta- 
tion of the matters which affect his trust business. Moreover the trust 
Officer finds it his duty and privilege to initiate trust business and to 
discuss with patrons the various forms of trusts, testamentary plans, tax- 
ation, and the other intimate details of a peculiar!y important and specialized 
business. This he cannot do unless he knows not only the business aspect 
but also the legal features of all the subjects of such discussion The work 
of a trust company is an indissoluble compound of business and law, and 
those who seek to separate them are ill advised of the nature of the trust 
business and are very apt to meet with failure. 

In some quarters complaint is made that a trust company should not 
practice law, and, indeed a trust company should not practice law. It is 
not incorporated to do a law business but a trust business, it is not licensed 
a8 an attorney at law but to act as executor, trustee and in other fiduciary 
capacity, it does not hold itself as one who speaks or stands in the place of 
another but as one who acts for another in the administration of property 
and affairs. The lawyers properly have a monopoly of the business of 
appearing for others in court, of carrying on litigation for disputants and of 
advising clients for compensation. The trust ocmpany has no monopoly 
of any kind and meets lawyers and other individuals as competitors 1n every 
part of its chosen field. Certainly no one can argue that a trust company 
is without right to employ attorneys to advise it or to employ officers who 
are conversant with the laws which govern and regulate its every act and 
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will cost his company patronage and prestige. Men and women are 

ed and won by a man whose open and frank nature is readily under- 

nd who makes them feel his strength, knowledge, sincerity and 
yimpathy Personality is an attribute quickly recognized and felt, but 
very difficult to define or explain ys hold of the attention and chal- 
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lenges the regard of the business world, and opens the way to that con- 
fidence and reliance that are the first steps toward procuring desirable 
trust business It js no less valuable in holding the good-will 
tive effort of trustors and beneficiaries. 

The trust officer has occasion to interview men and women of large 
means and sound judgment, who must be convinced of the value of the 
service he offers, he transacts business for and with many different kinds of 
customers; he represents his company under favorable as well as trying 
conditions: he directs a large organization, and in these things as well as 
elsewhere, his strong personality will never fail to contribute to his power 
and usefulness. 

His human sympathy will impress and aid those he counsels and guides 
in their efforts to measure up to acceptable standards of conduct, kindness 
and benevolence, as well as those whe are the victims of the tragedies of 
life. The widow and orphan, the bereaved and unfortunare, the improvi- 
dent and afflicted, will trust and obey him. His sincerity will not be 
questioned, but will be the justification for the reliance and peace of mind 
of the members of that increasing trust family that lays upon his company 
their burdens and difficulties and fortunes, and the welfare and protection 
of loved ones. 

Last in the catalogue of essential qualifications of the trust officer is tact— 
the ability to do and say the right thing at the right time, the faculty of 
maintaining harmonious and cordial! personal relations amid the differences 
of opinion and unpleasant conflicts which are bound to occur, and the exer- 
cise of unfailing patience. The trust officer meets with all the vagaries 
and perversities of human nature, encounters whims, oddities and eccen- 
tricities, listens to stories of wrongs, injuries and impositions, observes 
efforts to gain revenge and to vent malice, learns the miser’s greed for 
gold and the spendthrifts’ indifference to his interests, and witnesses the 
display of the entire gamut of human strength and weakness. His poise 
will keep him untouched and uninfluenced by any of the baser and un- 
worthy sentiments entertained by his customers and his patience will 
enable him to mitigate many asperities and to be genuinely helpful in the 
sphere of his labors. By his tact the trust officer will gain the personal 
friendship of his customers, will harmonize and keep happy the many 
members of his staff, and will promote the dispatch of business and endear 
his institution to those who come into business relations with it. 

In conclusion, the trust department managed by an honest business map 
of legal training and possessing personality and tact, deserves to succeed 
and will be successful. It will be a credit to its community, a servant of the 
public good and an example to all other companies engaged in the trust 
business. 
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Staff Relations and How to Develop Them 


Manager, Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 


By P. E. HatHaway, Employment 


The first concern of personnel work is the development of the employees 
already on our staffs. and especially the direction of those who come to us 
aS beginners. In order that this training and development may be of the 
highest order, it is essential, of course, to realize that a careful selection 
of raw material is one of the most important and necessary things which 
we have to do. 

Industrial concerns, as a whole, have been quite insistent in the past in 
their choice of young men whose educational training and natural abilities 
make them seem most likely to absorb quickly the details of the business 
of the institution which they enter, and so become most valuable. in the 
shortest space of time. to those who employ them. | 

During the last three or four. years there has been a movement in many 
of our banks to pick out young college graduates of special theoretical train- 
ing along commercial and business lines. It has been found that the best 
of these develop much more quickly than a 
only a high-school diploma 


young man who comes in with 


Under our old system too little attention has been paid to the fitness of 
the individual for the Particular work to which he has been assigned. if 
he fills his post acceptably he has been retained there. and little effort has 
been made to discover whether or not his natur: ent fits him to hold a 
position in some other department, along possibly different 
will make him of much more use io ¢ 
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time as to the work his men are doing. He is taught that the achievement 
of zood results in his division will depend largely upon himself. In connec- 
tion with this we have established a budget system by divisions. Towards 
the close of the year each divisional head is consulted as to his possible 
needs for overhead expenses during the coming year, and each item is care- 
fully gone over. When the appropriation is decided upon he is given to 
understand that the responsibility is upon him to see that his expense is 
kept within that appropriation, and that there must be no over-expenditure 
during the year, unless absolutely good reasons are forthcoming. Results 
of a newly established system of this kind must necessarily be slow in 
appearing, but we have found that the division heads who are worth while, 
not only have entered warmly into the spirit of the undertaking, but that in 
many instances they have been quite successful. 

Until lately our banks generally have not realized the advisability, or 
rather the necessity, of educating their men along banking lines. It is 
the hope of our Staff Relations Committee to formulate Dlans along per- 
sonnel and educational lines which can be adopted by a majority of the 
trust companies who are members of the American Bankers’ Association. 
We feel that a great work can be done in this direction which will result in 
the development of our men and women and in an improved attitude towards 
one another and towards their work. Wonderful results can be reached, 
if the officers of our banke will give some time to imparting their knowledge 
gained through years of study and experience, to members of their staffs. 

The right kind of bank officer will not only keep in mind what he can 
do for the good of the bank and what he can do which will advance his 
own interests in the bank. but he will take a broad outlook upon the situa: 
tion and will realize that if he cares to take advantage of it a bank offers 
. wide field for service because of the opportunity afforded for giving 
unselfish and affectionate assistance to his fellow-workers in the bank 
How many of our bank officers think of that at all? They leave the 
education of the young men and women to the school teat hers and to the 
ministers. The life of the bank officer is very confining at best, but here 
ricght at his door. if he only had the breadth of vision to see it, is an oppor- 
tunity for practical service in the world in the way of giving advice and 
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encouragement and practical help to young men and women who in very 
manhy cases need it very sorely, and who in altogether too many cases have 
not received it either from church, or school or home. The more one 
thinks of it. the larger the possibilities loom, and yet I question whether 
one out of a hundred bank officers has ever thought very seriously of what 
he could do to really help (in unusual way) those 
will remem ber. | am sure the re mark of Ahou Ben Adam 
then as one who loves his fellow-men.”’ 
one 
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We must raise the plane of our juniors and make banking attractive to 
them, so that they will feel that they have entered a noble profession which 
they can make their life-work without the slightest misgivings. 

Our fellow-bankers across the border have realized 
importance of selecting their juniors very carefully. 
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and their adaptability to the work in which they are to engage. The 
Canadian banks have always encouraged work at night schools, and have 
provided funds for young men who wish toe study banking subjects, as 
well as other subjects of cultural value. 

While work of the nature upon which the Staff Relations Committee is 
entering has been developed to some extent by several banking institutions 
in the United States, the comm/ttee feels that there is great need for an 
interchange of ideas along these’ lines. This work has so far been quite 
experimental, and a good many systems in vogue now can be changed 
advantageously We feel that great progress can be made: but we realize 
to the fullest extent that it is impossible for a committee of this kind to do 
any lasting good without the hearty co-operation of the officers of our banks 
I am here on behalf of the committee to ask you to give us the best you 
have along these lines, because we have a firm conviction that the result 
will be well worth while. 


Research Services—Facts and Figures We Need 


By L. H 


; . RosSeverry,. Vice-President of S ecurity Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“3. A better knowledge of business principles can be derived only from 
careful and comprehensive survey of business facts 

“4. To secure a careful and comprehensive survey of business facts is a 
problem for business research.’ 

These propositions broadly state, in the abstract, the justification of busi- 
ness research ‘There are more concrete reasons to explain why the function 
of collecting, anlyzing and arraying commercial facts, 
immediately applicable and profitable to concrete 
gaining such headway in recent years. 

In the present state of commercial! organization, of complex forces in the 
business world—-of narrow margins of profit, of keer absolute 
knowledge of causes and effects, of means and methods of facts and princi- 
ples, is imperative. The time of rule-of-thumb methods, shrewd guessing 
and decision by instinct rather than by intelligence has passed. LBusiness 
must become more nearly an exact science. ‘The demand is more urgent 
than ever before for facts carefully collected and scientifically analyzed and 
which afford to the business man a solid basis for preparing his plans and 
administering his work. ‘The public is growing calloused to unsupported 
claims of superiority by advertisers. 

An important direction which business research has taken in recent years 
is that of furnishing accurate information not merely to a single enterprise 
but to all the units of a single industry. So far as they are unhampered 
by legislation a number of large business organizations, through statistical 
departments, now aim to furnish their members with facts relative to con- 
ditions in the industry as a whole. Among them are the Tanners’ Council, 
the National Retail Hardware Association, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, the Nationa! Association of Credit Men, &c«. Especially 
noteworthy are the spreading investigations by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Bureau of Foreign Domestic Commerce, the 
Tariff Commission, the Federal] &ec.. and. during the 
war, the War Industries Board. The research services of the Federal 
Reserve Board—-of particular value to bankers—have become almost 
indispensable parts of the intelligence equipment of American busiress men. 

Already a number of the larger banks in centres like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and some of the Pacific States’ cities, have model research depart- 
ments for the special study of problems connected with commodities and 
with commercial and industrial developments, local, national, and even 
international in scope. Good types of such organizations are the service 
department of the National Bank of Commerce, New York City, with a 
personnel of twenty experts, and with a branch office at Washington to 
keep in closest touch with the activities of the National Government. The 
Bankers Trust Company of New York City specializes its research con- 
cerning investment securities. The Irving National Bank of New York 
places special emphasis upon foreign trade. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of the same city maintains a highly efficient foreign trade department, 
offering world wide business research facilities gathered at home and from 
abroad through its extensive network of foreign branches. Its bond sta- 
tistical department has massed imposing figures affecting industrial secur- 
ities. Numerous other banks maintain statistical and research departments 
quite as efficient as those mentioned 
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important in such investigations that the data upon which credit extension 
is to be based are most reliable and complete. We should know the bor- 
rowing company's Organization and policy; efficiency of plant, methods 
and processes; conditions in the industry, such as source of material. 
markets, price trends, transportation facilities, ete. The science and 
necessity of properly amortizing losses and crediting gains to trust estates 
is scarcely known tO many otherwise competent trust officers. 
portance is increasing. ‘The truth about it should be authoritatively pre- 
sented to our association. In all of this investigation work a research de- 
partment could play an important part. 

The entry of the Federal Government into the domain of direct taxation 
has greatly complicated matters affecting income and inheritance taxes. It 
has led to the creation of separate tax departments in many companies to 
serve both themselves and their patrons. Also, it has opened new avenues 
for trust business which are promising both to the trustee and the bene- 
ficiaries. 


Its im- 


Here is a fiead where a research bureau organized on a co-opera- 
tive basis between trust companies would be able to perform a valuable 
service to us all. 

In the fields of corporate and “‘living”’ or ‘‘voluntary” trusts, life, fidelity 
and title insurance, and suretyship, there are many opportunities for studies 
and surveys which would contribute materiaily to the amount and the 
more scientific and economicai conduct of our business. We have but few 
really authoritative facts about such matters. Doubtless, some pertinent 
Statistics have been compiled but they have been made only partially, if at 
all, available for our use. We must prove to ourselves, as well as to our 
customers, many things abeut our trust business which we are prone to 
claim as facts, but which in truth are mere declarations, so often reiterated 
that we have come to regard them as truths. The public, however, has 
not taken so readily to these general claims. 

A few years ago the Trust Company Section of the California Bankers’ 
Association made an authoritative analysis of one thousand consecutive 
closed probate cases from the records of the Probate Court in Los Angeles 
County, and a similar number of like cases from the records of the Probate 
Court in San Francisco County. The results were truly illuminating from 
many angles. It disclosed that the service of corporate fiduciaries was 
superior to that of all classes of individuals from every angie of the test 
Yet, in the face of this trust companies were securing less of this business 
than individuals, public administrators and attorneys. For local reasons 
which were deemed quite sufficient at the time, the results of this examina- 
tion were not published. The probate records in all of the States will, we 
are convinced, disclose that the American trust company does, as a genera] 
rule, probate an estate in the shortest time with the least expense, with 
the minimum amount of litigation, with less shortages and misappropria- 
tions, and with the most accurate system of accounting, than any of its 
competitors. With such advantages proven as facts from court records, 
and not asserted as unsupported claims, the impetus to estate business 
should be heavy. Nothing will authoritatively disclose this, however, but 
a search of the probate records in a number of our States. This is work 
for a research department. 

In some phases, and in many sections of the country, the business of 
trust administration by trust companies is a new field, and onefwhich is now 
rapidly developing. New forms of trusts, such as the community charitable 
trust, various phases of “living”? trusts such as life insurance and sub- 
division trusts, etc., are arising continuously, warranting a study of their 
progress, application, success, and methods, by a specialized organization 
which can draw from the experience of all of our members conclusions 
unobtainable elsewhere and of general value. That the opportunity for 
research in the field of trusts is a broad one is indicated by a random glance 
at the titles of the leading articles which have occupied the pages of such 
periodicals as **Trust Companies” during recent months 

Statutory Fees for Fiduciaries. 

Trust Advertising. 

Future of Farm Mortgages. 

Equipment Trusts. 

Uniform Stock Transfer Requirements. 

Investment of Trust Funds. 

Inheritance Taxes and Voluntary Trusts 

Solicitation of Trust Business. 
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The beginnings of such a bureau should, as a matter of 
prudence, be small. It would be wise to create a small compact staff and 
to attack and complete but a time before proceeding to 
another. As the bureau demonstrated its value, its scope could be broad- 
ened and its personnel and equipment increased. 

While the initial venture might be however. there 
obstacle to its proceeding along the lines of an established program and 
while such a program would require further deiiberation before adoption it 
This program 
headings 


our members. 


one subject at 
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may not be inappropriate to illustrate here types of study. 
could be attacked but as the bureau grew its main 
might serve to mark the divisions of labor of an organization conducting 
The main headings of 


plece-meal 


permanent investigations along the lines laid down. 
a pertinent program suggest themselves as follows 
1. Administration of Estates of Deceased Persons. 

This study will probably yield the most immediate results to the greatest 
number of trust companies, since all are engaged more or less intensively 
in this business. In such an investigation it would be well to learn the 
truth or falsity of the claim which has gained publicity, that no loss to an 
estate has ever been suffered through the fault of a trust company. This 
is a large claim, and we are puzzled to know whether it is founded on 
imagination or fact. The purpose of an inquiry in this field would be to 
ascertain, and if possible prove, substantially the following facts: 

(a) How many American Trust Companies have failed or how 
trust departments of failing banks have not been fully solvent’? 

What has been the effect of a failing bank On its trust assets? 

Has any loss in fact been suffered by the beneficiaries of its trusts, and if 
so in what proportion to the other creditors of the failing bank? 

(b) Are trust companies more prompt than individuals in imtiating and 
closing the administration of estates of deceased persons” 

(c) What class of executors or administrators render the best and most 
regular accounts to the Probate Court? 

(d) What are the comparative earnings and losses on estates committed 
to trust companies and to others? 

(e) Compare the expense of corporate service vs. individual service as 
to regular, overhead and extra expense. 

(f) Does trust company administration reduce ensuing litigation in 
estates from any cause, excepting claims of invalidity of wills? 


many 


2. Private Trusts. 

‘a) What class of private trusts are the most or the least productive to 
the bank and to the beneficiary? What the most attractive’? 

(b) Compare the amount of litigation against trust companies to that of 
litigation against individuals in like capacities originating from any Cause, 
especially from negligence, misdeeds, favoritism, prejudice, &c. 

3. Origin of New Business. 

It has long been a matter of doubt in the minds of our advertising depart- 
ments what were the sources of new trust business. All experts seem to agree 
that a mere fraction of new business is directly traceable to advertising. 
What is that fraction? Howistherest produced? What proportion comes 
from outsiders and how does it originate? How much is attributable to 
new laws and new uses for trusts? What can be traced to the enthusiasm, 
the training and the opportunity of one trust officer over the others in the 
same institution? The real origin of new business is an important dis- 
covery for any institution, and would solve the harrassing problems of our 
advertising heads. 

4. Classification of Trust Company Service. 

(a) How many trust officers know with any certainty what class of ser- 
vice they are furnishing appeals most to the public? 

(b How many of them know what part of their business is profitable 
and what part not? 

(c) Are some of us maintaining a costly service which is little used by 
the public? 

We should know with some certainty the answer to these 


questions that 
we may determine what class of fiduciary business to build up and what 


an authoritative analysis, predicated upon 
facts and figures, will accurately disclose this. The experience of all trust 
companies in this matter must be more or less the same. Facts from 
these sources could readily be collected and digested to our profit by a 
central research department. 
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5. Value of Trust Department to Other Departments in Same Institution. 


The heads of some of our good trust companies either underestimate or 
misestimate the importance of their trust functions to the institution as a 
whole. Some of them think the service rendered is merely an accommoda- 
tion to the bank’s customers, with slight prospect for any profit. Most of 
us know that a trust department not only can be made to pay good divi- 
dends, but can also be made to yield a large return in good will to the 
whole Organization. There must be ways of proving this to be true. It 
would be interesting to know the comparative growth of our bond and 
banking departments before and after the establishment of the trust 
department or the assumption of trust powers. From surface indications 
there is every evidence that as between competitive banks, those with 
trust functions are rapidly outstripping those without. There is scarcely 
a large bank left in the country but what preforms trust functions either 
itself or through a subsidiary or allied institution. The relation between 
trust business and the growth of bank deposits could readily be determined 
by a department which directly collected available data. Many institu- 
tions would give a good deal to know the truth about this matter. All of 
us grant its importance in plans for buiiding and consolidating banks for 
the future. 

6. Tazation, 

A research bureau could perform a needed service in keeping us informed 
on phases, important to us, of income and inheritance tax legislation. 
rules, practices and experience against which no commercial tax service 
could successfully compete. From the data thus secured defects in existing 
law and the need for new substantive law might be disclosed which would 
lead to helpful legislative action. 


7. Co-Operation with Lawyers. 

A truly alarming nation-wide breach has been created or is threatened 
between trust companies and lawyers. On our side we have felt that the 
rupture is due almost entirely to misunderstanding by the bar of the real 
facts in the controversy. The basis of the lawyer's unfriendliness is the 
belief that trust companies are practising law to their detriment. If facts 
disclosed that this basis was not true, would not our problem with the 
attorneys be solved? Authentic records are readily available to investi- 
gate this. In how many estates do trust companies furnish any legal 
service, either through their own office attorneys or through their outside 
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retained counsel? In how many law suits have we been involved where 
independent outside lawyers have not represented us? What amount of 
free legal advice or legal papers do our house counsel actually give or draw? 
Is it not a fact that the accumulation of trusts is productive of a large 
amount of new iegal business handled wholly by outside lawyers? It has 
authoritatively stated that 22,000 recorded legal instruments per 
month are drawn by realtors in the State of California; equally as many 
unrecorded ones are doubtless so drawn. Business associations, such as 
boards of trade, credit men’s association, automobile clubs, labor unions, 
farm producers’ associatiors, etc., employ as a part of their official staff 
attorneys who render free legal service to their members in many private 
matters disconnected with their association work. These practices by lay 
agencies are not mentioned by way of criticism but merely to show that 
the trust companies of the country offend ,@ast in “practising law,’’ if, 
indeed, they offend at all. 

An authoritative investigation by our research bureau ought to allay 
for all time any suspicion in the minds of fair lawyers that American trust 
companies are engaged in the practice of law in any real sense. W hat little 
they may be doing in this respect is in conformity with long-established 
business practices and the every-day requirements of the people, and to 
a far less extent than is being performed—with the consent of the bar—by 
many Other business agencies, and certainly as well. 

The work of your Committee on Co-Operation with the Bar would have 
been immeasurably aided and its result far more successful if performed 
with the aid of such an investigation, than it has been without it. 

8. Publicity. 

Our committee on publicity after very careful and expert preparation 
has been prosecuting an educational campaign which marks an epoch in 
this direction on the part of the American Bankers’ Association. While 
the results have already been appreciable, the full effect of the campaign 
will be years in maturing. The accomplishments of this committee should 
not be minimized. Yet, how much more convincing and productive would 
such publicity have been if the committee were assisted by a bureau of 
research of the type under discussion. Proven and pertinent facts would 
haye been furnished as a basis for its attractive series of advertisements. 
The committee must have felt the need and handicap of a lack of essential 
facts and figures to support its appeals and general claims of superiority 
for trust company service. 

The committee on community trusts likewise must have felt keenly the 
lack of established data in its attempt to stimulate this new and attractive 
form of charitable trusts. 

The committee on standardization of fees has labored arduously and 
with only partial success to obtain from our members their trust rates, the 
fees fixed by statute, and to compile them into our standard schedules. 

All of our other committees, through the lack of a research organization 
or sufficient funds to properly investigate their assigned subjects, have 
been compelled to deal in unattractive generalities and to only partially 
reveal the truth in their respective investigations. 


been 


9. Investments. 


While in general, investments of trust funds roughly parallel invesments 
of the bank's own funds, yet the elements of security, non-taxability, and 
permanency are more accentuated in trust investments than in others. 
The experience of bankers, and the requirements of law on this matter would 
be valuable and would tend to further raise the standard of corporate trust 
service and responsibility. A central research agency could act as a clearing 
house through which such assembled facts could be scattered to all of us. 


10. Special Investigations. 

Sontinually the officers of our division ask for special data for their 
guidance in the discharge of their duties and the determination of important 
policies to be followed by our membership. The special committees which 
from time to time function for our Association only partially succed in their 
work, through the lack of reliable data. Many of our members from time 
to time keenly fee} the need of some speical aid ona topic or subject of vital 
interest to them or their customers. The repository for such special work 
would most naturally be our research bureau. Were the problem small or 
large, it could be handled with equal facility. Its reports would speed up 
the yearly tasks of our division and yield results of real consequence to our 
membership. 

We could go on recounting other topies which might form the basis of 
a profitable investigation by this bureau, but the above types will serve to 
illustrate what may be accomplished and the values which lie dormant in the 
fields about us. We must sooner or later come to this decision, if we are to 
keep abreast with modern methods and the exactions of our customers and 
modern business conditions. Competition is already compelling the 
accumulation of essential facts and figures by some of the larger trust 
companies. The smaller ones cannot afford the expense. No one agency, 
however powerful, can accomplish the work so well, nor prove of so much 
general value, as a cooperative research department. There would seem to 
be no further need to argue for its establishment. The wonder is tha t 
it has not been started before. 

But one further aspect remains to be considered. much will it 
’ This is important enough to determine in advance, but at the outset 
it may be stated that research work which is inadequately supported and 
poorly manned is worse than useless. The results must be scientifically 
Obtained and absolutely reliable to be of any value. Such results can only 
be secured by competent trained men who are given proper working facilities. 
With an appropriately modest beginning such a bureau would require a 
budget of $50,000 for the first year, a part of which would be for permanent 
equipment. The items in this budget are indicated on the outline attached 
hereto. It would be useless to appoint a committee to further investigate 
the advisability of establishing such a bureau for the collection and dis- 
tribution of facts and figures which we need, if it were not conceded in the 
beginning that adequate funds would be furnished. A ready suggestion to 
secure these would be through voluntary subscriptions from our membership 
at large on the plan adopted by the Committee on Publicity which last 
year raised approximately $100,000 in this manner. If such a plan were 
rejected the Association officers must of necessity provide adequate funds 
through their regular channels. Without this assurance of financial sup- 
port, further consideration of the project would be idle; but the amount 
required is not large when compared with the results to be obtained. 

This field promises the most productive and progressive accomplishments 
which our division has heretofore attempted. It is essential to the further 
prosecution of our work and the attainment of beneficial results by our 
committees, and indeed the prestige of our whole division. The time is 
now opportune, the money should not be difficult to obtain, and the demand 
for the service is heard above every other outcry. Let us be the first arm of 
the American Bankers’ Association to reach out in this cons tructive field 
and accomplish something of definite value to our membership. 
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TRUST COMPANY DIVISION. 


OUTLINE OF BUDGET FOR TRUST 


RESEARCH. 


COMPANIES BUREAU OF 
1. Salaries— 
(1) Director | Ph _. $6,000 
(1) Assistant Director_______.- “y 1,000 
(2) Research Assistants (at | nti 7.200 
(1) Statistician ; 3.600 
(1) Secretary and Librarian 2,400 
{2) Stenographers (at $1,380) .760 


Total Salaries... ____. : 7 i da elem 5k cs dn hla ie nc ed ea 
2. Equipment— 

Desks, chairs, tables, typewriters. filing cases, office paraphernalia. 

3. Rent 


2,500 
3,000 


4. Printing— 

Costs of printing and multigraphing pamphlets, circulars and other 
matter for publicity purposes and for placing results of investiga- 
tions in hands of member companies. . 

5. Library Equipment— 

Purchase of books, handbooks and other necessary reference aids: 
subscriptions to periodicals, information services, &c 
6. Traveling Expenses— 

Expenses of investigators while making investigations in various 
parts of country 
7. Operating Expenses 

Stationery, supplies, postage, &c____ 


$2,500 


2,000 


Total 


COMMITTEE # OFFICERS’ REPORTS— | RUST COMPANY DIVISION 


Address of President Edmund D. Hulbert, President 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co., Chicago. 


This being an important anniversary, the occasion calls for a review of 
the past, a taking stock of the present and some forecast of the future. 

A quarter of a century ago, a group cf men, whose names should be held 
in grateful memory, organized the trust companies into a section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, the better to promote the common interests 
of such institutions. On Sept. 9, 1896, the following call was issued, which 
resulted in the first meeting being held in St. Louis on Tuesday, Sept. 22nd 
of that year. 


Dear Sir:—The advantages of the national and various State associations 
of Bankers suggests similar gatherings of those managing trust companies. 
As there has been but little published as to trust company practices and 
no general meeting for an interchange of ideas as to them, each company 
has been forced to establish its own precedent without having the benefit 
of the experience and methods of other companies. There has been no 
general move to secure uniformity of action, sitniliarity of laws, or practical 
benefits to be derived from personal acquaintance. 

It has occurred to us that it might be desirable and practicable to have a 
gathering of representatives of trust companies at the meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association, to be held in the city of St. Louis on Sept. 
22-24 next. Many trust companies are now members of that Association 
and if at such odd times as not to interfere with the general convention 
there were some proceedings specially suited to trust companies, the meet- 
ing of the Association would be of broader interest and its membership 
increased. At the annuai meetings of the American Bar Association there 
are at some such odd times organized meetings of the ‘‘Section or Legal 
Education’’ and ‘Section of Patent Laws.’ The plan of separating these 
distinctive branches into sections has proved to be of benefit to the general 
association. 

You are invited to send a representative to an informal conference of 
trust company officers to be held during the meeting of the Bankers Asso- 
ciation above mentioned. Announcement will be made during the session 
of the convention of the hour and place of the conference. Among the 
questions discussed will be whether a national gathering of trust companies 
would be more successful if held as a section of the American Bankers’ 
Convention? If you cannot be present, we should be pleased to have from 
you an expression to be read before the conference. 


——— a ES 
This letter was signed by officers of the following companies: 





Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
Continental Trust Co., New York City 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust Co., New York City 
Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Northern Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Security Title & Trust Co., Chicago, I]. 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The Union Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Union Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbia Finance & Trust Co., Louisville, 
Fidelity Trust & Safety Vault Co., Louisville, 
The International Trust Co., Denver, Colo 
The following representatives of trust companies were reported as bein; 
present: 
Henry M. Dechert, President Commonwealth 
Co., Philadelphia 
W. L. Moyer, 
Chicago. 
Anton G. Hodenpyl, Michigan ‘Trust Co., Grand Rapids 
Peter Dudley, Trust Officer, Security Title & 
Henry W. Leman, Vice-President Chicago Title & Trust Co 
James R. Barret, Ohio Valley Bank & Trust Co., 
John D. Filley, Secretary St. Louis Trust Co., St. Louis, 
E. Hicks Herrick, Assistant Secretary Real Estate Trust Co., 
J. B. Case, President Lincoln Trust Co., St. Louis. 
Cornelius Tompkins, Treasurer Union Trust Co., St. 
George F. Orde, Northern Trust Co., Chicago 
J. H. Ingwersen, Cashier Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Clinton 
Willis H. Paine, State Trust Co., New York. 
John T. Fargason, President Memphis Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Harry A. Kahler, Security Mortgage & Trust Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Julius 8S. Walsh, President Mississippi Valley Trust Co., Louis. 
Breckinridge Jones, Second Vice-President Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis. 
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The fact that the name ‘‘Breckinridge Jones’’ appears last on the list is 
significant. He has been called “the father of the section." If you will 
open the programs, which have been presented to you for this meeting, you 
will find therein an index of addresses and discussions held at our meetings 
during the past twenty-five years. Many improvements in methods of 
operation and laws pertaining to our business have been made during the 
years of our working together. Much, however, remains to be done. 

That this segregation has had a profound effect, not only upon the 
welfare of the trust companies but upon the welfare of the public as well, no 
one can question. Not only has the work of this Section tended to raise 
the technique of fiduciary institutions to the highest standards, but it has 
educated the public to the advantages of skilled and conscientious corporate 
management of trusts to a degree which could have been accomplished in 
no other way. We are justly proud of the record and of the place occupied 
by trust companies in the financial worid to-day. 


N ey, York . 
“* during my term of office. 


On June 30 1920 there were 30,139 incorporated banks in the United 
States, 2,241 trust companies, 8,030 national banks, all others, 19.868, 
The deposits of trust companies were 9,764 millions, national banks 17.155 
millions, all others 14,796 millions. Capital and surplus of trust com- 
panies 1,549 millions, national banks 2,757 millions, all others 1,782 
millions; that is, teust companies which comprise only about 7% of the total 
number have about ‘5% of the total capital and surplus and about 23% 
of the total deposits, according to published statement. This, however. 
does not tell the whole story. It has never been required that trust com- 
panies publish the amount of real and persona] property held by them in 
trust, which we know far exceeds the amount held as ordinary deposits. 
I believe it is conservative to say that trust companies have more property 
in their direct control to-day than any other group of banks in the United 
States. Under these circumstances, we have a right to be heard and 
should insist upon being heard on all questions relating to material welfare. 
whether commercial, fiduciary or otherwise. We have in Illinois very 
broad banking laws, which permit trust companies to engage in every sort 
of business which can properly be called banking, and the results have been 
surprisingly gratifying, both to the public and the stockholders. Most of 
our large national banks have found it desirable to organize trust company 
adjuncts, and some of us are wondering why these banks retain their na- 
tional charters. There is absolutely no service which the national bank 
can render that the trust company cannot render equally well, and the 
trust company can render to its patron important and vital service im- 
possible to national banks. When the question of permitting such trust 
companies to become members of the Federal Reserve System was before 
Congress, one eminent New York financier strenuously opposed it on the 
ground that if this was done we would soon have nothing but trust com- 
panies in the country. The pertinent answer to this was, if trust com- 
panies have proven their capacity for superior service, why oppose their 
spread. 

I have asserted our right to be heard on all questions concerning material 
welfare and therefore make no apology for expressing disapproval of the 
general onslaught on banks for lower interest rates being made by those 
high in authority. Such efforts can have no very great effect as banks have 
no more control over interest rates than warehouse men have over the price 
of wheat, but false propaganda to the contrary may do great harm. Interest 
rates are regulated by world conditions, by the cost of doing business and 
by the risk involved. The latter item seems to be ignored in most cal- 
culations. 1 venture to say that there has never been a time in the experi- 
ence of any bank officer now living when losses were so genera Jor so severe, 
or when bankers pursued so broad and altruistic a policy in their efforts to 
assist the unfortunate to get on their feet again. 

Before the war conditions in a large part of the country were such that 
losses were negligible and therefore interest rates were low and stable. No 
such conditions exist anywhere at present. 

The troublesome problem of our relations with the Bar will, I believe 
through the efforts of the very able committee having the matter in charge, 
eventually reach a satisfactory solution. We must frankly admit that ip 
the past many trust companies usually through inadvertence did things in 
the course of and in their advertising which justly aroused the 
the profession whose good will is so valuable to us. The 
influence of this division has been exerted to persuade trust companies to 
discontinue these objectionable practices and to a great extent our efforts 
have been successful. As to the matters that are still in dispute, they 
must be settied finally on the basis of service and efficiency. It is a question 
of how the interest of those who have property to leave when they die can 
best be served and not a question of whether lawyers or trust companies are 
entitled to do certain things. We must get this discussion above the plane 
of a jurisdictiona] dispute between labor unions. 

Permit me to conclude by expressing my appreciation of the honor you 
have conferred upon me and the many courtesies which you have shown me 
I wish especially to thank the officers who have 
served with me during the past year, and who have cheerfully borne with my 
shortcomings even when they added to their own burdens. My acknowl- 
Mr. J. W. Platten, who retired from the 
presidency of this division a year ago. His advice and support have been 
invaluable. 


business 
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Reminiscences of the Birth of the Trust Company 
Section, by Breckinridge Jones. 


On this, the silver anniversary of the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, it may be interesting to recall the days 
when it was taking its first feeble steps. In addition to reviewing the early 
days of the Trust Company Section, I have another purpose in sending this 
message to the convention—to convey my greetings to those men whose 
never-ceasing efforts and highly developed power of co-operation made 
the Section possible, and whose intelligence, keen wit and general good 
qualities made association with them an enjoyable and profitable privilege. 
In retrospect, I can see that period of the infancy of the Section as one of 
the brightest spots of my life—one of my most cherished memories. 

In 1890 I tried to gather information explaining the work of a trust 
company and was unable to find in print even fifty pages of such informa- 
tion. There were at that time 63 trust companies in the United States. 
Contrast this situation with that of to-day, with the great volume of in- 
formation pertaining to trust companies that is available. 
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This spirit of antagonism to trust companies was reflected in the !egisia- 
tures of several! evidenced at every lis to restrict the 
powers of trust companies in States where those powers were broad and 
by factions to the bills viving ample powers in States where 
additional legislation was needed. The records of my own State show the 
case of the State of Missouri vs. Trust Companies, in June 189s, which 
the Attorney-General! tried to put them out of business, on the ground 
that they were exceeding their charter powers in receiving deposits subject 
to check. The Supreme Court ruled otherwise, however (144 Mo. 
Many of these conflicts were bitter, all were serious 

Yet they were not without amusing incidents. I remember at the time 
[ was advocating legislation for Trust Companies a Senator said to me. 
“My young friend, if you pass this bill, is there anything on God's earth 
that a trust company not do?’’ In an effort to introduce a little 
levity into a tense situation, I said, ‘‘ Yes; I do not think the trust company 
could have twins.’ His reply ‘Well, they certainly do not need to 
have offspring, because under this bili they would have life everlasting 
In spite of what he said, it has developed that while a trust company cannot 
have twins it has had a grand-child. In our Trust Department hangs a 
picture of a baby. Below it is the legend: ‘‘The Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company's first grand-child, born Dec. 28, 1900. At the date of her 
birth her father was nineteen years old and the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company was his guardian. 

In the early '90s a bill was introduced to prohibit a trust company from 
acting as guardian of the person of a child. In defense of this bill, on 
the floor of the Senate, the Hon. Howard Gray, then Senator from a 
Southwest Missouri district, now Judge of the Appellate Court of Spring- 
field, referring to Senator Major (afterwards Governor), said he could see 
the distinquished Senator from Pike County alongside of that great apostle 
of democracy, champion of individual rights and opponent of corporations 
William Jennings Bryan, on the rear end of a Pullman coach passing through 
Pike County, and he could hear the Senator saying to that crowd of Pike 
County people, ““‘We were boys together, went to schoo! toz.:her, spun 
tops together, went swimming in the same creek; we have been brethren in 
the church and brethren in the lodge; I have married your family 
and you have married into mine, but when the time comes for me to pass 
into the Great Beyond, with one expiring glance I shall say, ‘Oh God: I 
cannot trust any of these fellows; give me a corporation to take care of my 
child.’"’ Senator Gray continued, in abated breath, “Of S-e-n-a-t-o-r-s-! 
Just think of committing the immortal] soul of a human being for its religious 
training—its mora! education—to a s-o-u-l-]-e-s-s corporation Just picture 
the littie child being sent to Sunday-School. I do not know whether it is 
the president or the porter that takes it, but in my mind's eye I can see 
that little child, on its knees, when it is to be put into its trundle-bed at 
night, lift its little hands high above and say that prayer that it has been 
taught to say: ‘God biess the trust company: God damn 
Amen The bill was defeated 

The record of trust companies proves the maxim 
having a soul to be fiction. It can be truthfully said that a trust company 
has the composite soul of its Trust Estates Committee, its Execu 
Committee, or its Board of Directors Men directing a tru 
doing their duty, cannot act in any other way ish 
corporation, the law says that the trust company is a person and it 
tions have shown that it has a soul. 4 customer once said of the 
sippi Valley Trust Company that it was *‘Not only a financial 
but a human being.’ A trust company has restrictions that do: 
individuals. This corporation is subjected to an examination 
vision that would be resented by an individual; for do 
vidual who would not indignantly refuse to allow ar 
his personal and private books to see if he were engaged 
in reality he had all the cash he said he had? He would be insult 
privilege were demanded of checking up all the secu 
to find out if there were any possibility of his trust funds being mingled wi 
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Continental Trust Co. of the City of New York, by Otto T. 
Bannard President; United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
hy (5 WwW. Young. President. 
Franklin Trust (o.. by Geo. H. Southard. President 
The Northern Trust Co. Bank, by Arthur Hourtley, 
tary; Security Title & Trust Co., by Peter Dudley, 
Officer; Title Guarantee & Trust Co., by Frank H. 


Officer. 
» Union Trust Co., by John H. Holliday, 
ississippi Valley Trust Co. by Breckinridge Jones, Second 
Vice-President; St. Louis Trust Co., by John D. Filley, 
Secretary; Union Trust Co. of St. Louis, by C. Tompkins, 
Lincoln Trust Co., by A. A. B. Woerheide, 


‘Treasurer 

Secretary . 

Columbia Finance & Trust Co., by President; 
Fidelity Trust & Safety Vault Co., V ice- 
President. 7 

The International Trust Co., by F. B. Gibson, Secretary. 

It may be interesting to give here a copy of that first call. It read: 

“The advantages of the national and various State association of bankers 
suggest similar gatherings of those managing trust companies. As there 
has been but little published as to trust company practices and no general 
meeting for an interchange of ideas as to x ny each company has been 
forced to establish its own precedents without having the benefit of the ex- 
perience and methods of other companies. 

"There has been no general move to secure uniformity of action, similarity 
of laws or practical benefits to be derived from personal acquaintance. 

“It has occurred to us that it might be desirable and practicable to have 
a gathering of representatives of trust companies at the meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association to be held in the city of St. Louis on Sept. 
22-24 next. Many trust companies are now members of that Association, 
a if at such odd times as not to interfere with the general Convention 
there were some proceedings specially suited to trust companies, the meet 
ings of the Association would be of broader interest aad its mem bership 
increased. At the annual meetings of the American Bar Association there 
are. at some such odd times, organized meetings of the ‘Section of Legal 

Education’ and ‘Section of Patent Law.’ The plan of separating these 
distinctive branches into sections has proved to be of benefit to the genera) 
Association. 

‘You are invited to send a representative to an infOrmal conference of 
trust company officers to be held during the meeting of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation above mentioned Announcement will be made during the session 
of the Convention of the hour and place of the conference. Among the 
questions discussed will be whether a national gathering of trust companies 
would be more successful if held as a section of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

“If you cannot be present we should be pleased to have from you an ex- 
pression to be read before the conference. 
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When this meeting was called to order on Sept. 22 1896 there were present 
seventeen representatives from different States. After a thorough 
discussion of problems which, due to the influence of this Section, are now 
matters of history, through the aid of the talented Joseph C. Hendrix, then 
Chairman of the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association, 
the Trust Company Section was formed, the by-laws of the Association being 
amended in open session of the Convention, the very hour the amendment 
was offered, permitting the formation of a Trust Company Section. 

The men who were first charged with the destiny of the Section were: 

Cha Henry M. Dechert, then President of the Commonwealth 
Title, Ir Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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took me to task when the press of business matters at my institution resulted 
in my being unable to give the necessary time to my duties as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee in 1897. I quote from one of his letters to me: 
‘“There are just three things for you todo. One of them is to pack your 
doll rags and come un here at once, so that we can arrange the whole detail 
of the August meeting. The other one is to write me very fully, giving 
your instructions as Chairman as to what you want to have done. when [ 


will see that they care carried out. The other is not to reply to this commu- 
nic ation, and then I am afraid I shall be cross. 
‘I do not mean this letter in the light of serious fault-finding or com- 
oe but I just want you to understand how annoying it is to me to 
ear nothing whatever from you. You are a good boy, and [ am very fond 
of you, but you have tried my soul awfully during the past six weeks.’ 


The first meeting of the Executive Committee after the Section was formed 
was held in New York City. On our way there various members of the 
committee stopped in Philadelphia to call on the President of the Section. 
Mr. Dechert. We were pleasantly surprised by his having provided a 
luncheon in Parlor C of the old Continental Hotel, in which room it had 
been the custom to hold receptions for the President of the United States 
and other distinguished visitors. Mr. Dechert had as guests to meet us 
some fifty or sixty of the leading bankers, editors, professional and literary 
men of Philadelphia. This function was recognized as a great compliment 
to us and added much to the enthusiasm of the members of the committee. 

The following year, when the committee met in New York City, Mr. 
George W. Young, a member of the committee, arranged a most elaborate 
banquet for us at Delmonico’s. There were some sixty or more of the lead- 
ing financiers of the East present. A silver souvenir matchbox, of original 
design, made especially for the occasion, was presented to each of those 
present and is carried by some of them to this day. 

In 1897, in the city of, Detroit, in the Turkish Room at the Hotel Cadillac 
the first meeting of trust companies, as a section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, was held. Then it was that the mist of ignorance and uncer- 
tainty concerning trust companies began to disappear. 

In my files on the Trust Company Section I find the program of the first 
meeting, and it is reproduced here, with the belief that it will prove inter- 
esting: 

Order of Proceedings. 

Convention called to order by the Chairman at 9:30 a. m 

Roll Call. 
Address of Welcome, by Mr. Elwood T. Hance. 
Trust Co., Detroit. 
Reply, by Mr. Henry M. Dechert of Philadelphia, Chairman of the Section. 
Report of Executive Committee, by the Chairman, Mr. Breckinridge 
Vice-President Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 
Paper, ‘‘Powers and Duties of Trust Companies when Acting as Trustee 
under Corporation Mortgages,’’ by Mr. Frahcis S. Bangs, Presi- 
dent State Trust Co., New York. 
Discussion—Each participant limited to five minutes. 
Paper, ‘Statutes of the Several States relating to Trust Companies,”’ by 
Mr. Ralph Stone, Trust Officer The Michigan Trust Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
' Discussion. 
Paper, ‘‘Relations of Trust Companies to Trust Estates,"’ by Mr. Henry 
M. Dechert, President Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion. 
Nomination and election of three members of Executive ¢ 
serve for three years. 
General Discussion. 

At that first meeting the Trust Company Section had 114 members: this 
compared with a membership of 17 at its inception. The growth of the 
Section is shown by the following figures 


(local time 


Secretary of the Union 


» Jones, 


‘ommittee to 


Membership by Years, 1896 to 1920. 


1897114 1901=-348 1905—638 1909 981. 1913—1,363 | 1917—1,625 
1898150 1902—414 1906718 1910—1,007 1914=-1,201 1918 1,833 
1899190 1963=-501 1907=—846 1911— 1.137 *1915=-1,372 1919=—-1,965 
1900253 1904566 1908—931 1912—1.206 1916-1,459 

It may be of interest here to record that, in appreciation of Mr. Hendrix's 
acting as doctor at the borning. when a memorable struggle came up at the 
Detroit meeting between Mr. Hendrix and Mr. Russell of Detroit, repre- 
senting the progressive element, against the “Old Guard,” as thi lumed 
themselves, led by Mr. Rhawn and Mr. Tracy, it was the solid support 
of this Section that turned the tide, made Mr. Hendrix Pri le that 
year, and led to Mr. Russell’s being President the following vear. 

At the first meeting, I was called on to present t he Pe” { he tr 
companies of the United States, and from th: vesorda of that meeting I 
find that it was suggested: 

First: That the Section should see that no company used the word 
“trust company’ unless it did a legitimate trust compan brreire 

Second: That the Section should use its best efforts to bring about a 
greater u niforr nits iawsr lating LO Lrist Companies ‘This ment that in 
many States we should see that some kind of a trust company statut 
enacted. ) 

Third: That th section have some publication 1ke a ¢ lat 1 of 
trust company laws of all the States 

Fourth: That the Section try to induce sr ie of the banking jour al 1 
publish the papers read at the meetings. and to devote some space to 
questions of special interest to trust con panies. 

How great progress has been made under the supervision of this Sectie S 
to the use of the words ‘‘trust company, a! d the enactment of law aver 


ing trust companies in the various States, is shown by the fact that at the 


time of the first meeting in Detroit, there were thirty States which had no 
laws specifically governing trust companies, whereas now there are in all 
of the States special laws pertaining to trust companies Such ins t 
as used the name had come into existence under special chartes or der 
general banking laws; and if they were created under general banking lav 
it meant as a rule that they were only banks of discount d t, could 
not exercise trust company fuctions, and were trust companies in nam 
only 

Along with the progress made in the enactment of laws f the od « 
trust companies, we find that such progress has been made in the matter of 
publications and other printed information relating to trust compani 
The cause of the trustc ympanies has met with ve ry substantial coor 
especially from the financial press, and also from many of the other news- 
papers of the United States. It is but fair. however. to make snecia!l 
mention of the fact that the magazine ‘Trust Companies,’’ which has ber 


endorsed by the Executive Committee of the Trust Company Section 


truly ‘“‘A Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of Trust C 
in the United States,’’ as its policy is stated on its title page It was 
established in 1904 and its Editor and Publisher, Mr. C. A. Luhnow, has 
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assisted materially in accomplishing the solidity of the trust companies’ 
organization and educating banker and the public generally to a better 
understanding of the trust company, its purpose and its value. That there 
is still much work to be done in this direction, however, is shown by the 
fact that at the 1919 Convention of the American Bankers’ Association, held 
here in St. Louis, it was recognized that one of our greatest needs was edu- 
cational publicity and the result of that session was the setting aside for this 
purpose of the largest cooperative fund ever voted by the Section. 

In writing thus of some of the history of the early days of the Trust Com- 
pany Section I feel that I would be ungracious, and not responsive to my 
own impulses if I did not refer to the fact that in 1904 the Trust Company 
Section presented me with a beautiful loving cup, engraved as set out in the 
footnote* which cup has ever since been kept as a treasurered memorial in 
my home and has often been put to practical use as a loving cup, as for 
example at that meeting in St. Louis in 1919, when with fond recollection 
of the days that had gone by, we drank to the future of the Section. 

I regret very much my inability to be present at Los Angeles this year and 
personally greet my many friends who will add a chapter to trust company 
history. I find pleasure, however, in the thought that my son, Daniel 

Jones, Assistant Secretary of our institution, is brining this message to 
you as my substitute, and this recalls to my mind that in one of the early 
meetings of the Trust Company Section I made the following statement 
(at the Cleveland Convention in 1899) in responding to my election as a 
member of the Executive Committee. ‘I appreciate the honor that has 
been conferred upon me and feel that it is something I should be proud of. 
I believe in the years to come when one of my little boys comes to looking 
back and finds in the records of this organization his father’s name con- 
nected with its early days, he will have reason to be proud and if he is in 
the trust company business, he will meet, I am sure, the sons of many of the 
gentlemen here today. 

The organization has always been in the hands of worthy men and ‘their 
continued interest and fidelity is assured. The Trust Company Section, 
now called ‘‘Division,’’ is on a permanent basis. 

*Footnole.— ‘To Breckinridge Jones, Father of the Trust Company 


Section of the American Bankers’ Association in affectionate recognition of 
his devotion to the interest of the Section, Sept. 22, 1896.—Sept. 13, 1904.’ 


Report of the Legislative Committee, by H. M. Camp- 
bell, Chairman of Board Union Trust Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


In recent years the field occupied by trust companies has been constantly 
expanding, until, in a broad sense, they and their clients are interested in 
almost every law and regulation affecting the genera! welfare. I do not 
intend, however, in the few words I have to say to go outside of those 
matters which directly and immediately affect trust properties and thelr 
administration, 

it has been the aim and intention of the Legislative Committee of the 
Trust Division, in co-operation with and supplementing the able work of 
the (ieneral Counsel of the Association in looking after legislative matters, 
to give special attention to such legislation as may affect trust business, 
and we have from time to time, made reports of our activities to the various 
meetings of the Trust Division. 

Dburing the past year several bills have been introduced in Congress, but 
owing to the unprecedented congestion in both houses little progress has 


been made, and, except as questions may arise under the provisions of the 
Revenue Act, it is extremely improbable any particular measure will receive 


attention. The Revenue Act touches almost every phase of business and 
domestic life, and inevitably must affect trust properties in common with 
other properties of the community. The banking interests, through 
committees and individual effort, have given much attention to the various 
provisions affecting them, all of which cannot be reviewed here. There 
are, however, two proposed amendments which the Legislative Committee 
belie, We have endeavored to secure a 
hearing upon these have not We have, 
ain changes hereafter referred to, and have submitted 
which we trust may have some effect. This inability 
to secure a hearing is perhaps unavoidable. The multitude of conflicting 
pc iitical and many of them of unparalleled importance, 
make it impossible for all to be heard. 

The two proy Revenue Act above referred to, 
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Another interesting illustration of how the law might operate 
once owned by Lafayette was given by him to a distinguished member of 
a prominent Virginian family. The sword has been handed 
father to son for more than one hundred years The present owner has 
been offered a fabulous price for it, but he has refused to part withit. But 
suppose that poverty or misfortune compelled the owner to sell the sword 
what value would be taken as the basis for the tax? Would it be the 
to Lafayette, provided that it could be shown what he paid for it? 

There is also grave doubt as to the validity of the provision authorizing 
the commissioner to fix the value, in the absence of all information avail- 
able for that In a case where the cost to the donor is unknown 
as well as the time when the property was acquired, and it is also unknown 
whether the donor acquired the property by gift or purchase. the action of 
the commissioner in fixing a value would be a mere guess and purely arbi- 
trary. The Government cannot exact a tax fixed with no knowledge of the 
facts and without a hearing. Such action is not due process. 

There has been some apprehension on the part of the trust companies 
and there is ground for the apprehension—that the word “gift”? as used in 
the Revenue Act might be construed to include what are generally known 
as voluntary or living trusts. The voluntary or living trust, so-called, has, 
in recent years, proved to be one of the most valuable and satisfactory 
methods yet devised for the care and protection of the interests of persons 
who, for any reason, cannot or do not desire to administer their own prop- 
erty. Frequently the trust is primarily for the benefit of the donor. The 
voluntary trust is not a gift, but is more of the nature of a transfer under 
a general appointment, or in contemplation of death, such as is specified in 
c) and (e), Sec. 402, Revenue Act of 191% as well asin the 
case of transfer by bequest, &c., the basis for the tax is the value at the time 
of acquisition of the property. The reason for this provision applies 
with ‘equal force in the case of property acquired under a voluntary trust. 
If the provisions of the proposed amendment respecting gifts include volun- 
tary trusts, the inevitable result must be to discourage, if not to prohibit, 
the acceptance of such trusts by trust companies. The practical diffi- 
culties in complying with the requirements of the Act are too serious and 
the penalties for failure to live up to the Act are too drastic to justify a 
trust company representing many interests in a fiduciary capacity, incurring 
the risk. Congress probably did not intend to include voluntary trusts in 
the category of gifts, but as doubt has arisen the 
modified so as to remove all ambiguity. 

The other point to which special attention should be called is the proposed 
amendment of Section 407. This amendment relates to the determination 
of the value of the estate of a deceased person as a basis for assessing the 
inheritance tax. As the law now stands, after a valuation has been reached, 
the tax fixed and paid and the estate distributed, an additional return 
may be called for, a new appraisement made and an additional tax assessed, 
for the payment of which the exec'itor and the distributees are all liable. 
Much hardship and injustice have resulted from enforcing this law, and 
the proposed amendment is offered as a remedy. It provides that upon 
the executor filing a proper report and paying the tax, he is relieved from 
further personal liability. This is good as far as it goes, but there are others 
interested in the prompt and final closing of the estate. The heirs and 
distributees are entitled to know, without unnecessary delay what taxes 
they are called upon to pay before they enter upon the enjoyment of their 
inheritance. In the absence of fraud or concealment, the first valuation is 
quite as likely to be fair and reasonable as a later one. This is particularly 
true in communities where property are rapidly increasing. A 
subsequent valuation—unconsciously perhaps and in good faith on the part 
of appraiser—is quite likely to be affected by the increased value resulting 
in an increase over what it really was at the time of death. 

There is no reason why a valuation cannot be arrived at by agreement 
with the commissioner and in case of disagreement, by the United States 
Court; such determination to be final and conclusive on all parties. 

I have no doubt that Congress wishes to be fair, but the difficulty lies 
in securing the necessary attention to matters which, while important in 
themselves, do not stand out as conspiciously as the major questions which 
are likely to occupy the attention of Congress, to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

Whatever can be done by any of the members of the Association to assist 
in bringing about the changes suggested will confer a benefit upon all. 


HENRY M. CAMPBELL, 


Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Trust Division, American Bankers’ 
Association. 
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Report of Committee on Protective Laws, by Nathan 
D. Prince, Vice-President Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Co. 


Mr. President and Members of the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association: 

On account of the meeting of forty-five State Legislatures, the report 
of your Committee on Protective Laws, if given in its entirety, would 
encroach unduly upon your time and patience. It shal! be the endeavor. 
therefore, to cover as briefly as possible legislative activities in the different 
States. Forty-three of the forty-five State legislatures began their session 
in January, February and March of the present year. 
session on April 5 and Georgia on June 22. 

There has been no deviation from the method adopted by the former 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Theodore G. Smith. in conducting our 
work this year. Each member of the Committee has been assigned certain 
States located as near as possible to the one in which he resides. and he in 
turn has worked throuzh the State Vice-President and the Committee on 
State Legislation of the American Bankers’ Association. There has been 
no conflict of interests in this method of operation. Prior to the opening 
of the legislatures in the different States. a letter containing instructions 
was sent to each State Vice-President requesting him to work through the 
Committee on State Legislation and the member of the Committee on 
Protective Laws, Trust Company Division, assigned to his State. Special 
attention was directed to the possibility of bills appearing in the various 
State legislatures defining the so-calied ‘‘Practice of Law’’ by laymen and 
lay agencies. 

The Chairman last year reported many legislative oddities having been 
introduced, but we will not surrender to him any honor in this respect as 
the present year’s crop of bills has brought to life many of this character 
A large number, however, we are giad to report, died in transit or “in 
committee.’’ 

The report by States follows: 

Alaska .—No report. 


Florida opened 


CONVENTION. 


Arizona Reported that 
affect trust business, 
Bankers 


will 


no legislation was passed that would in any 
but stated an attorney employed by the Arizona 
Association is drawing a banking code which, when completed, 
introduced at the succeeding legislature 

No report. 
A bitter 


oped in this State 


Way 
doubtiess be next 
Arkaksas .— 
California fight between trust companies and lawyers deve- 
The enmity of lawyers was intensified some months 

by the increased advertising being carried on by trust companies. 
Late in January your Chairman was advised that at the instance of the 
lawyers of the State, two bills had been introduced into the State Legislature 
to regulate the ‘Practice of Law In purpose and effect these bilis were 
aimed directly at trust companies. Extensive preparations were made to 
oppose these measures and a counter bill was introduced directly permitting 
trust companies to draw wills, declarations of trusts, give legal advice, etc., 
which were the things that the lawyers were definitely endeavoring to stop. 
The problem was purely local and your National Committee could, there- 
fore, do little to assist in the situation. Business interests were enlisted in 
the fight, funds were raised, committees appointed, and everything possible 
done to secure newspaper co-operation. The substance of the lawyer bill 
is in part as follows 

Making it unlawful for any bank, trust company, etc., to render or give 
any service or advice or information concerning any matter of law or in 
connection with the making or preparation of wills, trusts, or the probating 
or distributfon of the estates of deceased persons, etc., for any compensation 
or consideration. The blil further made it unlawful for any bank, trust 
company, etc., to adrertise that it would give service or advice in connec- 
tion with the making or preparation of wills or trusts, etc., through the 
issuance of any pamphlet, circular, hand-bill, letter or newspaper adver- 
tising. There was apparently no restriction upon the ‘personal’ solicita- 
tion of business. Any violation of the Act upon the part of an officer or 
officers was to be deemed a misdemeanor, and the punishment therefor 
imprisonment in the county jail for a term not exceeding six months, or a 
fine not to exceed $5,000, or both For the corporation violating the pro- 
visions of the Act, the penalty was a fine not to exceed $1,000 

It was reported that very spirited hearings were conducted before the 
Legislature during which the lawvers made most acrimonious attacks against 
trust companies. Not a single of improper or inferior 
service in the preparation of any will, declaration of trust, or any advice 
given, was cited by the lawyers at the legislative hearings. The trust 
companies refrained from any attack against the bar, although it was 
stated that there was abundant material which could have been used for 
this purpose. It is believed that the lawyers of California are attempting 
to secure legislation which in effect will set up a legal monopoly and enable 
them to secure more and larger fees, and compe! business people to employ 
their services in unnecessary instances where such people themselves could, 
as they have in the past, safely perform certain common acts as a necessar) 
part of their business transactions. The measure introduced by the law- 
yers passed the Legislature and was signed by the Governor. A referendum 
was thereupon invoked and the required number of signatures successfully 
secured, which suspends the operation of the law until the voters of the 
State can pass upon the next genera! election, which will be Nov. 22, 1922. 
This provision for a State-wide referendum is permitted under the Consti- 
tution of the State. It is believed that the voters in due time wil! thor- 
oughly understand the situation and overwhelmingly set aside this legisla- 
tion. 

Colorado.—Bill introduced to increase the powers of trust companies in 
general banking business which was duly passed by the Legislature and is 
now in force in this State. 

Connecticut.—An unusually large number of bills were presented to the 
legislature, but many of them died in the Committee room. Of nineteen 
bills directly or indirectly affecting trust business as reported in a special 
pamphlet issued from the Bank Commissioner's office, the most important 
ones, practically all of which are of a local nature, are as follows: 

1. An Act amending an Act concerning the limit of deposits in savings 
banks. 

9 An Act concerning investments, of savings banks, which also covers 
savings departments in trust companies and State banks, covering invest- 
ments in railway equipment obligations. 

3. An Act authorizing savings banks to install and rent safe deposit 
boxes. 

t. An Act amending an Act concerning wazes and contracts which affects 
banks’, individuals’ or firms’ right to recover full amount of principai and 
interest stipulated in any negotiable instrument acquired for value and in 
good faith, imiting the amount of interest allowed 

5. An Act concerning the sale of certain securities. 

6. An Act amending an Act relating to interest charges. 

7..An Act concerning false statements of the value of stocks, 
other property. 

8. Concerning the organization of banks and trust companies, building 
and loan associations and investment companies. 

9. An Act covering tax on capital stock and corporation fees, 
cludes banks and other corporations. 

10. An Act amending an Act concerning deduction of amount of taxes 
paid on real estate by certain corporations which includes banks, trust 
companies, savings banks and national banks. 

11. An Act concerning tax on savings departments in national banks, 
whereby they are placed on an equal footing with savings banks and savings 
departments in trust companies in the State of Connecticut. 

Both the Connecticut Bankers’ Association and the Association of State 
Banks & Trust Companies had active men on their Legislative Committee 
who watched carefully all legislation presented, and as much effort was 
used in defeating undesirable legislation, in fact more time was consumed 
in defeating what might be termed adverse legislation, thanin putting con- 
structive iegislation on the statute books. We have found this true during 
the sessions of many legislatures and it took more vigilance to look after 
bills which would be unsatisfactory than to get through the legislature 
bills which would be helpful. 

Delaware.—-Legisiation concerning banks and trust companies passed at 
this session of the Legislature briefly summarized as follows: providing 
for the assessment and taxation of shares of banks: a general banking Act 
which codifies all previous banking legislation; and an Act repealing the 
present law imposing a tax of one-fifth of 1% on capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits. These bills were all enacted and are now on the statute 
book. 

\ bill guaranteeing deposits and eliminating the office of Banking Com- 
missioner was introduced, but was never brought up for consideration as 
the result of the intervention of the Delaware State Bankers’ Association. 

Florida.—No bills hostile to trust companies introduced. The State 
comptroller is now compiling new banking laws, but a copy is not obtainable 
at the present time. 
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Georgia.—No report received. 

Hawaii.—No report received. 

Idaho.—No bills affecting trust companies introduced. 

Illinois.—The following laws were enacted by the last Legislature: 

N. B. 122 Provides that if a bank receives a deposit made by one person 
in trust for another, in the event of the death of the trustee, the deposit and 
interest shall be paid to the person for whom the deposit was made. 

N. B. 182 Provides where a bank refuses through mistake or error to 
pay a check which it should pay. the bank is not liable to the depositor for 
such non-payment unless the depositor atieges and proves actual damage 
by reason of such non-payment, and in such event, the liability shall not 
exceed the amount of damage so proved 

H. B. 133 Provides that chattel mortgages when acknowledged and 
recorded shall be valid until ninety days after the maturity of the debt or 
an extension thereof. 

H. B. 141 Relieves banks from iiability for raised or forged checks unless 
depositor shall have notified bank of such raising or forgery within one 
year after he has received his canceled vouchers or has been notified that 
they are ready for delivery. 

H. B. 172 Provides that any bank which received for collection or de- 
posit any instrument payable at any bank in another city, may forward 
the instrument for collection directly to the bank on which it is drawn, and 
it is not liable for the failure of payer bank to account for the proceeds be- 
cause of its insolvency or through default, providing, in connection with 
the collection of the instrument, the forwarding bank has used due diligence 
in other respects. 

H. B. 189 Protects validity of instruments negotiated by banks on 
Saturdays after twelve o’clock noon and provides for Saturday afternoon 
hours at the banks’ option. 

H. B. 131 Makes it a crime to willfully and maliciously circulate deroga- 
tory statemenis about the financial condition of any bank, which was 
amended on second reading so that the truth of such statements constitutes 
a good defense. 

H. B. 154 Amends section 3 of an Act to revise the law in relation to 
sureties by providing that if the principal maker of any note shall die, and 
the creditor does not present such instrument for allowance within one year, 
the sureties are released. 

H. B. 200 Adds section 4a to “An Act to revise the law in relation to 
mortgages of real and personal property” in for July 1 1874, as amended. 
Provides that no mortgage, trust deed, or conveyance of personal property 
shall be valid as against the creditors of the mortgagor, even though ad- 
mitted to record, unless it shall be recorded within ten days of its execution. 

Indiana.—Bill introduced which provides among other things for the 
following 

1. Requires ten (10) per cent. of net earnings of compan y to be carried 
to the surplus account until such surplus equals twenty-five (25) per cent. 
of the capital, and forbids the payment of any dividend from such capital 
and surplus. 

2. Requires the active officers of the company to file bond or bonds with 
the State Bank Commissioner for the faithful performance of their duties. 

3. Restricts the suretyship powers of trust companies to bonds of guar- 
dians, executors and other fiduciaries appointed by the Court. (Present 
bill grants companies right to become surety for practically any person, 
firm or corporation). 

4. Bill passed which allows trust companies to act as agent for insurance 
companies except for life insurance companies. 

5. Bill passed which prohibits all State banks and trust companies fror 
starting branch banks. 

lowa.—A bill was introduced which was intended to forbid trust com- 
panies and banks from administering personal estates. This bill was killed. 
It appears that small banks in certain communities in the State gave ill 
advised directions to customers or handled an estate badly, leaving an 
inadequate or incorrect record which was followed by endless trouble. 
This is a good argument against banks with inadequate capital and surplus 
being granted trust powers. 

Kansas—The following bills were defeated: 

1. Permitting organization of trust companies in towns of certain sizes 
with cap'tal as low as $25,000. The present law sets the minimum at 
$190,000. 

2. A bill defining ‘‘Practice of Law.”’ 

3. A “cooperative” banking law. 

The trust companies endeavored to have a bill passed requiring the re- 
codification of the trust company law of the State. It was also attemted 
but unsuccessfully, to prevent the promotion of trust companies by the 
payment of big commissions. 

Maine.—The only legislation enacted was a slight change in relation to 
taxation of bank stock. 

Massachusetts.— Bills defeated which was designed to stop trustcompanies 
advertising. <A bitter fight developed in the House at which time the 
lawyers presented certain pieces of trust company advertising which they 
cited as objectionable from the standpoint of inviting legal business. 

The general situation in this State has been very bad, resulting in several 
recent trust company failures. These, however, were known to be weak 
institutions, but the laws of Massachusetts would not permit the State 
Treasurer, under whose jurisdiction they operated to liquidate them or close 
them. An officer of one of these so-called trust companies, investments of 
which were known to be unsafe and the institution in a tottering condition, 
is credited with the creation of a bill to establish a guarantee fund for trust 
companies with savings departments and savings banks. The measure, 
however, was withdrawn and the institution in question has since been 
closed. 

The Massachusetts Trust Companies Association did very effective work 
in following these bills. 

Vichigan.—The State of Michigan not only has its regular session of the 
Legislature, but is susceptible to special sessions. At the regular session, 
several bills giving State banks certain trust company powers, and trust 
companies certain banking powers were introduced and a bill was passed 
giving trust powers to State institutions having a minimum capital and 
surplus of $150,000, banks with a capital below that amount being limited to 
acting as administrators and executors for deceased persons. This act 
was passed by both Houses of the Legislature, but was vetoed by the 
Governor. A great deal of effort was centered in opposing legislation which 
was deemed to be not in the interest vf general trust company business. 

VUinnesota.-—A very troublesome situation arose in this State in connec- 
tion with one of the so-called Lawyer Bills which will be reported upon in 
connection with the Committee on Co-operaégion with the Bar. 


Missouri.—Bills passed as follows: 





1. Permitting investment in stock of corporations dealing in foreign and 
domestic exchange and other evidences of debt originating in connection 
with foreign or domestic trade. 
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2. Prohibiting foreign trust companies from acting as trustee of any rea) 
or personal estate. 

3. Providing that instruments falling Gue on Saturday may be presented 
for payment on the next succeeding business day. 

Montana.—The following bills were reported as having been passed: 

Chapter 94, Laws of 1921, page 87, provides that every bank, except a 
reserve bank, shall maintain a reserve of 10% of its deposit liability, instead 
of 15%, and a reserve bank must maintain a reserve of 15% of its deposit 
liability. A compliance with the Federal Reserve Banking laws, rules and 
regulations by member banks shall be held to be a compliance with the 
reserve requirements and conditions of the banking laws of Montana. 

Chapter 217, Laws of 1921, page 465, provides that Montana banks 
shall have power and authority to accept for payment at a future date, 
drafts drawn upon it, by its customers, and to issue letters of credit authoriz- 
ing holders thereof to draw drafts upon it, or its correspondents at sight or 
on time not exceeding one year, provided that the total amount of drafts 
so accepted or letter of credit so issued for any one person, firm or corpora- 
sion, shal] not at any one time exceed 20% of the capital and surplus of the 
accepting or issuing bank. 

Nebraska.—No legislation unsatisfactory to trust companies was intro- 
duced at the recent session of the Legislature. 

Nevada.—No bills were presented which would in any way affect business 
of trust companies. 

New Hampshire.—The most important bill passed was in regard to the 
usury rate. Upto this time they were restricted to 6%, now the legal rate 
is the contract rate and it is said to be working to the value of the banks. 
While they have not raised their rates promiscuously, the loans on luxuries 
are to be 7% and will continue to "g. 

Another important law passed was introduced by the Bank Commission 
which regulates the investment laws under which the State banks operate. 
The law, in fact, was brought down to date in every way, and we now have 
the opportunity of investing in the more liquid securities which before were 
classed as illegal. 

New Jersey.—The only legislation affecting trust companies, passed by 
the last Legislature as Assembly Bill No. 200, which provided that any 
trust company having its principal office and one or more branch offices 
all located in the same county might, with the approval of the Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance, change the location of its principal office to the 
location of a branch office; change the location of a branch office to the 
location of its principal office; and change the name or designation of any 
branch office, the location of which had been changed. 

A number of bills either directly affecting trust companies or in which 
trust companies were concerned, some good and others bad, either died in 
committee or were lost in the shuffle in the last hours of the session. Among 
these was a bill authorizing trust companies to change their place of business 
to another point in the same city by a vote of two-thirds of the directors 
upon the approval of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance. This 
pill should have passed, and in fact it did pass the Senate, but was not 
reached by the House before adjournment. 

Two bills were introduced in the House, namely: Assembly No. 220 and 
Assembly No. 269, both of which were designed to prohibit the practice 
of law by corporations, voluntary associations or individuals not licensed 
thereto. The bills in question were drastic and it was feared that they 
would interfere with the lezitimate purposes of trust companies. Both 
of these bills died in committee. 

New Merico.—New laws have not been published, but it is reported that 

9 legislation has been passed which is of special interest to trust companies. 

»s New Mexico Bankers’ Association, acting through its legislative com- 

mittee, recommended a number of changes in the banking law, but they 

were all of minor importance. A very rigid ‘‘biue sky’’ law was passed, 
but details have not yet been reported. 

New York.—There were introduced in the last session of the Legislature 
eighty-three bills which would affect banking interests in one form or 
another, but of these only eleven bills were passed, some of these being 
amendments to existing statutes. It was reported ali these bills had the 
approval of the Superintendent of Banks. No legislation was enacted 
that would in any way interfere with trust company activities, and this is 
due, we believe, to the endeavors of the National Committee on Publicity. 
Mr. Sisson, Chairman of this Committee, sent to all legislators copies of all 
advertising booklets that were issued by the committee and such as were 
being used by the trust companies in the national advertising campaign. 
This literature was doubtless read very carefully and with good results to 
trust companies. 

Mr. Andrew H. Mars, Vice-President of the Fidelity International Trust 
Company of New York City, who is State Vice-President of the A. B. A. 
for New York, in rendering his report to the State Convention, says: 

‘The National Publicity Committee begins to feel that attorneys in 
New York State are satisfied that the trust companies, especially in New 
York City. are not working against their interests, but, on the contrary, 
are working with them and for them. as you will note that in every booklet 
and advertisement issued by the Committee above referred to they recom- 
mend the services of attorneys in all legal matters, and the National Com- 
mittee recommends that this matter be followed as closely as possible in 
order that the legal profession and the trust companies of our great State 
may at all times work in the closest harmony and co-operation, 


North Carolina.—General banking law Act was passed. | 

North Dakota.—No legislation particularly affecting trust companies, 
with the exception of the repeal of laws taxing intangibles held by non- 
residents. There has been in the past legislation taxing North Dakota 
securities held by people without the State. Two years ago some of this 
legislation was repealed and this year a clean sweep was made of all taxation 
of the principal, the income or the inheritance on North Dakota securities 
held ‘by[those residing without the State. 


Ohio.—T he following is a list of the bills passed at the last session of the 
State Legislature: 

8S. B. 25 which is a slight amendment in the sale of real estate by the 
executor or administrator to pay decedent debts. 

H. B. 92 authorizing the Governor, upon application of any bank, build- 
ing and loan association or railroad, to commission guards or employees 
with usual police powers. 

S. B. 28 which increases the penalty for removing mortgaged property 
out of the county in which it was situated at the time it was mortgaged. 

H. B. 128 in matters of consolidation of banks, ‘‘reserves the exclusive 
right in and to the corporate name of each of the banks parties to such 
consolidation,’”’ thereby preventing any other bank such title. 

S. B. 31 is an amendment to Section 10969, relating to the appointing, 
powers and duties of guardians whereby guardians may be appointed for 
‘‘an incompetent person by reason of advanced age or mental or physica) 
disability or infirmity.’’ Under the original section, it was necessary to 
adjudge%a person either an idiot, imbecile, lunatic, drunkard or insane 
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By this amendment this will not be necessary to so stigmatize an aged or 
disabled person. 

Ss B. 152 relating to living trusts, reserves the right to the creditors of 
the creator of such trusts that any beneficial interest reserved to such 
creator shall be subject to be reached by the creditors of such creator. 

S. B. 121 permitting banks to invest in the capital stock of corporations 
organized under the Edge Law was duly passed and signed by the Governor. 

B. 198 put into effect certain amendments to the Blue Sky Law. 

B. 232 authorizes corporations to issue bonds running for more than 
a year at any rate of interest which may be provided for and deprives the 
corporation in such case of the defense of usury. 

H. 249 establishing the Administrative Code commonly known as the 
Ripper Bill. 

There was also an amendment to the statute, covering the issue of non- 
par stock in such a way as to make them definite and certain. 

Oklahoma.—A. bill was introduced in the Legislature to prohibit trust 
companies from acting as agent for insurance companies, but the Dill was 
killed in committee, and never reached a vote in either house. 

Oregon.—No Bills affecting trust companies. 

Pennsylrania.—In this State a rather unusual condition exists. In 1917, 
the Legislature authorized the appointment of a Commission of six mem- 
bers to prepare a codification and revision f the banking laws of the State. 
The Commission reported to the next Legislature, which met in January, 
1919, a revision, codification and amendment only of the laws governing 
the State Banking Commissioner and the State Banking department, and 
reported that, in their judgment, a constitutional amendment would be 
cegquired in order to put the various banking institutions on such a basis 
as to permit a codification of all the banking laws. The report was approved 
and the Commission continued and directed to report to the Legislature of 
1921. Through the activities of the Commission and the co-operation 
especially of the trust companies, the necessary State constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted and the Commission have completed their Report and 
submitted copies of it to the Legislative Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association, to the trust company section of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association and to certain of the trust companies and banks in 
the larger cities of the State. Various meetings were held in each of those 
cities, at the instigation of the Executive Committee of the trust company 
gection of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. Subsequently a com- 
bined meeting was held in Philadelphia in February, last, of the Executive 
Committee of the trust company section of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association and the Legislative Committee of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association. After an all day discussion, it was unanimously resolved by 
each of the said committees, acting separately, but in reality cotemporan- 
eously, that the Commissioners should not urge passage of their code and Bill 
at this Legislature, but should report the same to the Governor and the 
Legislature, and use their best efforts, informally, to provide for an addi- 
tional appropriation to cover exhaustive distribution of the code to the 
trust companies and banks of the State, and that the trust companies would 
then recommend to the Governor and the Legislature that the Commission- 
ers be continued for another two years, and that the Code as finally prepared 
after sufficient hearings, during the next two years, should be presented 
for action to the Legislature of 1923. 

This postponement was due, primarily, to two things: 

(1) Pennsylvania banking laws are very involved, some of them obsolete 
and impracticable at the present day, due especially to the fact that for a 
great many years in this State, State banks, savings banks, building and 
loan associations, private banks and trust companies, all, with the exceptions 
of the savings banks and private bankers, have very generally been doing 
the same banking business, though under different restrictions, and some 
of them, in addition especially the trust companies, have had very broad 
fiduciary powers: (2) The Code, as recommended by the Commissioners, 
attempted to have one real fundamental law governing all the above 
institutions, with certain provisions affecting only each of them, and as a 
result a great deal of difference of opinion and very pronounced opposition 
was evidenced by the trust companies in the larger cities. A sub-committee 
of the Executive Committee of the trust company section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’ Association met, informally, with the entire Board of 
Commissioners in Harrisburg on Mar. 11, last, and spent the entire day 
going over, item by item, the code, with the result that the necessity of 
postponement was clear to all of the Commissioners, and with the further 
result that in some particulars, the amendments and changes desired by 
the trust companies to the pre liminary report of the Commissioners will be 
adopted by them. 

The Commission’s report was subsequently presented to the Legislature: 
but, as agreed upon, no action was tak en and the Bill introducing it died in 
the Committee. The matter will now Come up early in the next Legislature 
—about a year and a half from now; and, in the meantime, will be given 
very careful consideration by the banking interests of Pennsylvania, to- 
gether with the Commission, there being hearty co-operation and a real 
desire to produce fair and beneficial legislation so that it is anticipated that 
the code will be adopted early in the next session of the Legislature. 

Various Bills, permitting the increasing of the legal rate of interest to 
8% by special contract (the present limit being 6% on all loans) were in- 
troduced in the Legislature, but all failed of passage. The result has been 
the forcing of money out of the State, drying up the supply of mortgage 
money, and placing the unfortunate mortgage borrower in the position 
where he either has to go without funds or pay an exorbitant brokerage fee. 

Porto Rico.— Nothing to report. 

Rhode Island.—The only legislation which was passed was a “Blue Sky” 
law whish regulates the sale of securities. 

South Carolina.—Nothing to report. 

South Dakota.—No report. 

Tennessee.—A special contract law was passed which fixed the legal rate 
of interest in Tennessee at 6%, but provides that by special contract the 
rate may be made as high as 8% if such contract is in writing. 

There was also a law enacted by which in suits against banks for damages 
{n erroneously refusing to cash checks, the party bringing the suit can collect 
only the actual damages, and the same had to be shown before recovery 
could be made, 

Teras.— Bill introduced designed to protect the use of the word “trus 
in corporate titles which had been urged by the Trust Company Di ision, 
A.B.A., for some time and which was prepared by the legal counsel of the 
American Bankers’ Association. Under the laws of this State the word 
“trust” can be used in corporate titles by institutions other than those con- 
ducting a banking or fiduciary business provided that the word “unincor- 
porated”’ is displayed beneath the title. This is always displayed by such 
concerns in the smallest possible kind of type and hence is alrfost unreadable. 
Most of the ‘“unincorporated”’ concerns are formed for the purpose of issuing 
and selling oil stocks, and it is the custom of these companies to circularize 
all parts of the United States resulting in many letters of inquiry being re- 


ceived at the Division Office in New York calling attention to the fact that 
legitimate trust companies are reflected upon by the operations of such 
concerns. Proper restrictions are therefore highly desirable. We are 
informed that there was little hopes of getting this legislation before the 
present session of the Legislature because it was called in special session 
to consider other matters. 

Utah.—No report. 

Vermont.—Bills introduced as follows 

1. Providing that banks may charge interest at a rate greater than six 
(6) per cent in certain cases. 

Bill relating to the incorporation and management of “‘credit unions.” 
Bill providing for deposits of funds in Canadian institutions. 
sill relating to investments by banks in Canadian bonds. 
sill providing that trust companies having savings departments may 
allow interest on savings deposits from the day of deposit to the day of 
withdrawal. 

6. Bill providing for payment of check or draft by a depositary after 
the death of the maker. 

7. Bill providing for the investment by banks in the stock of national 
banks or trust companies. 

§. Raising of the rate of interest to 44% on savings deposits was re- 
sponsible for the introduction of a bill increasing the rate from .7 of 1% to 

of 1% for taxing bank capital. 

Washington.—Some relief was reported from this State in respect to the 
manner of advertising for and solicitation of trust business. 

West Virginia.—No report received. 

Wisconsin.—-Trust powers granted State banks and additional bank 
powers to trust companies. 

Wyoming.—No report received. 

The above report covers all the State Legislatures in session this year. 
For the hearty co-operation given by the State Vice-Presidents we would 
like to recommend that a vote of thanks be spread upon the records of this 
meeting, and I would respectfully recommend that our Division, through 
its executive offices and Secretary, make every effort to have each State 
organize for their own protection and jnsist that special committees be 
formed for the purpose of looking after legislation, to promote constructive 
legislation and to keep from being enacted into laws legislation which would 
work a hardship upon banking interests. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE LAWS, 
Nathan D. Prince, Chairman: W. 8. McLucas, 
Geo. W. Holmes, John W. Chalfant, 
John Stites, Fred G. Boyce Jr., 
John H. Coverley. 


Report of Committee on Co-operation with the Bar, 
by William S. Miller, Vice-President Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago. 


Chairman—It would not do to have a meeting of the Trust Company 
Division without exhibiting that sore thumb, the relations with the bar. 
We expected to have with us to-day Mr. Miller, another able member of 
the staff of the Northern Trust Co. In his absence, I will callon Mr. E. L. 
Lathrop, of Los Angeles, for some statement on this question. (Applause) 

Mr. Lathrop—lI have the honor to present the report of the Committee 
on Co-operation with the Bar, from Mr. Miller, who is not here. I won't 
read it in full, but the work of this Committee during the year was devoted 
to efforts to harmonize the relations between the attorneys and the trust 
companies in various sections of the country, rushing to the assistance of 
the unfortunate trust companies who are schemingly beset, and in other 
instances extending a somewhat chastening hand where trust companies 
were overstepping the bounds in the matter of advertising and ethics, as 
the lawyers view them. <A summary of the report in respect to legislative 
activities induced by the attorneys, and the efforts to combat them, is as 
follows: In the State of Washington, which formerly was more drastic 
than any other in legislation against trust companies, even performing their 
legitimate trust functions, there has been a decided improvement in the 
attitude of the bar toward trust companies and slight relief was secured at 
the recent session of their State legislature. In the State of Kansas a bill 
directed against trust companies was killed, and in the State of Iowa one 
designed to take away powers from trust companies was also kept from 
passing. In Pennsylvania a commission was appointed to recodify the State 
banking laws, and there was inserted in the proposed amendment a section 
under which a trust company would be disqualified from acting under any 
instrument prepared by them. The recodification, however, was not 
presented to the Legislature, and will, therefore. probably go over for a 
year or two, during which time it is hoped that the provision will be elim- 
inated. In Massachusetts a strong fight developed in the Legislature over 
the presentation of a bill which was designed to prevent trust companies to 
advertise their trust business, but the bill did not pass. The excuse urged 
for this proposed legislation was an advertisement of one trust company to 
which objection was taken. In California there has been, as you know, 
a very serious contest, which resulted in the passing of a law directed 
against trust companies, which is to be voted on by the public in the State 
on a re,erendum. I will not attempt to report in detail as to that matter, 
but would suggest that such report be asked for from one of t! trust 
company men from California. 

Briefly, I might say in respect to the situation in California that during 
the past few years there has been some increasing friction between the trust 
companies and the bar, induced not by the better and more substantial 
and older members of the bar, but by a younger set, who were not supported 
in their efforts unanimously by the members of the bar by any means 
This situation extended, and at two previous sessions of the Legislature bills 
were introduced seeking to restrict the activities and the work of the trust 
companies; and finally at the last session of the Legislature a bill was 
passed. Now this bill was so broad in scope that it included under a 
prohibition of the practice of law by unlicensed persons, not only trust 
companies, but banks generally, and various other organizations, notably 
boards of trade, real estate operators, and others who in the matter of the 
conduct of their Current business have occasion to draw instruments and 
do other things which technically probably is the practice of law. The 
matter being so hehe in scope, was opposed not by the trust companies, 
but, in the first instance, by the California Bankers’ Association, a8 an 
association, and the matter of opposition to the movement is in their 
hands at the present time. ° 

In California we have a somewhat mixed blessing in the initiative and 
the referendum. When this bill became a law by the signature of the 
Governor, the referendum was invoked, and, the necessary signatures having 
been secured, it became effective. This automatically prevents the opera- 











tion of the law and estopped it until the people of the State have an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon it, which wil] take place in Nov., 1922. In the mean- 
time it is probable that a campaign will be conducted to inform the people 
of the issues, and in order that they may intelligently voice their sentiments. 

The outstanding feature of interest in this situation, however, is this, 
that for the first time in the history of the controversy between the lawyers 
and the trust companies the real people, the real parties in interest, those 
who are either being deprived of something, or who are having something 
saved to them. will have an opportunity to say what they think about it. 
In Nov., 1922, it seems to me, the eyes of trust company America will be 
turned toward California, because, as I say, for the first time in the history 
of this controversy, the people will have an opportunity to decide whether 
they wish the trust companies to continue to perform their business in the 
way they have been doing it. or whether they should be restricted in the 
manner in which the attorneys are seeking to curb them. 


The National Publicity Campaign, by Francis H. 
Sisson, Chairman of Committee on Publicity. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Fortunately for you and for me the report 
of the Committee can be made very briefly to-day, because it has all been 
printed and it is all in the shape of exhibits, which no doubt most of you 
have seen, but, if you have not seen, they are available to you at any time. 
It has been summarized in this last pamphlet which we have issued, entitled 
“The 1921 National Publicity Campaign,’’ and there you may see the 
exhibit of the thing itself, some measure of the results attained, and a fore- 
cast of the future, in so far as we have been able to offer it to you. If any 
of you have not seen this pamphlet, I hope you will take the opportunity 
that is offered to get a copy. 

Now, we have also copies of the bulletins that have been issued during the 
year, eight in all, which I think in condensed form have presented the story 
of the trust companies’ appeal ior new business as effectively as anything 
we have been able to get out, either individually or collectively; and they 
also are available to any of you who have not seen them, and I hope have 
proven profitable to those of you who have. 

Our little booklet ‘‘Safeguarding Your Family's Future,'’ which was 
issued early in the year, is doubtless familiar to you all; but, if not, that is 
also available to you. 

We have just recently sent out a letter, in which under the authority 
of the Executive Committee, we have suggested the scope of the campaign 
for the next year, and to that we ask your earnest attention and considera- 
tion, because that is a question which we are facing to-day collectively. 
With that letter has gone a subscription blank, in which we have asked for 
subscriptions from the trust companies on the basis of 1-100th of one per 
cent of the combined capital, surplus, and undivided profits of the sub- 
scribing company, but no subscription to be less than $25. We hope, by 
reason of the success achieved during the past year in our initial campaign, 
although we had to feel our way for a time, and had to compromise between 
the large and small, and the East and the West, and those who knew and 
those who did not, that we have to some ex‘ent justified a continuance of 
the campaign on a larger scale, Last year we had 
subscribed altogether about $65,000, and of that amount there now remains 
about $6,000 unexpended, which is in process of expenditure during the 
concluding months of this calendar year. It is our hope that we can get 
more subscribers this next and a larger sum for a better and more 
effective campaign. About 700 trust companies in all subscribed for the 


perhaps, than last year. 


year 


last year’s campaign. If we can get 1,000 subscribers this year to sub- 
scribe $100,000, we can, through the national media we have used. and 
others, impress the merits of the trust companies upon the very large 


audience that is willing to hear it and re spond to it. very mucn more ef- 
fectively than we did this last 
Way. and 

in the way of actual in the way of 
goodwill created during the past year has justified an enlargement of the 
campaign along these lines next year 


year and very much more profitably in every 


That is our hope i hope that the success that we have achieved 


results, in the way of public comment 


Il appreciate that there are logical criticisms of some of the things we have 
done. Some of it has resultful 
as we wouid wish, but hundreds and hundreds of letters we have 
had, from the direct of actual 
results secured from the reflection we have had in financial and daily news- 


been experimental, and some of it not as 


from the 


testimo! vy of scores of our trust com] anies., 


paper press of kindly goodwill that has been created, we have no doubt in 
our own minds as surveyors of the situation that the expenditure of this 
money is much more than justified You know as wellas I. or better, that 


we have only scratched the surface of fiduciary service in the United States. 
Very few people understand it, and very people know what it can do 
for them and be to them, and the only way they are going to know it is by 
our carrying our message 

Now, there are n any Ways of carrying that 
you men individually in your own communities: it 
stances collectively, effecti, New Orleans and some other cities. 
But back of it all, I believe we should have a continuous national campaign 
of either this sort or something better, which will give the background upon 
which we can build our own institutions in their business-getting activities 
more effectively. 

If there is any question in the mind of any of you in relation to this 
campaign which is unanswered, if there are any doubts about its utility 
and it: serviceableness to the trust company a8 a whole, your committee 
would be delighted to hear those questions and to have expressed to them 
those doubts, in order to answer them if possible, and, if not, to profit by 
them: because we have no thought here, of course, other than to serve 
the interests of the trust companies of the United States as effectively as 
lies within our powers of conception and execution. 

Now, that is the story as we have to present it. I feel that we have not 
only a great opportunity, a distinct money-making opportunity, because 
we, no more than others, want to continue to drop our buckets into empty 
wells, and we do not want to spend our money in any sort of activity 
that is not sooner or later reflected on the right side of the ledger, but I 
believe we have also a very distinct fieid of service in telling the American 
people how these important interests in their lives can be safeguarded and 
protected and executed by the efficient trust companies of the country. 
There may come a day when Other organizations can do it as well as we, 
but certainly that day has not yet arrived, and I believe we have not only 
an opportunity but a duty to the communities in which we live, to the 
Americah people as a whole, to carry this message to them in such an 
appealing form that they will respond to it and we will profit by it. 

It is our desire this year to make our advertising very human and very 
personal in its appeal, and to relate a series of personal incidents which 
have come to the knowledge of trust company officers, in which the great 
value gf trust company service is illustrated more effectively (than it would 
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is carried in some in-« 


ely, as in 
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be in any general or abstract article. The first advertisement of that 
series is appearing in the magazines of this month. The next one will 
appear next month. We have already on hand a series of personal experi- 
ences and incidents which can be told in narrative form, which I am sure 
will be of very great interest to the reading public and will have a very wide 
appeal. Next month, for instance, we have a story of an estate in which 
we quote directly from the court records an endorsement of trust company 
service that will be most valuable. That is the basis upon which we are 
proceeding. In the first year we had to lay some foundation stones in the 
way of general statements, but we purpose now to go on to the relation of 
these concrete instances of trust company service and fiduciary service, 
which we believe will do more to actually take the message honte than any 
other appeal that we can make. And so your Committee, in the fullness 
of its experiences, and in its judgment as trust company officers, feels it is 
warranted in asking the support of the Trust Company Section for a con- 
tinuation of this campaign, and, if possible, even larger support than we 
have received during the past year. I am sure it will be of value to the 
companies we serve, and of value to the people that we serve also. 

I do not want to go into any extended discussion of it further than that, 
because the matter has been so fully covered in our bulletins and in our 
printed summary, which I hope you will take the time to read; and if, then, 
you have any reactions which we have not already heard from, we shall be 
at your service at any time. We do not assume either ultimate or complete 
widsom about advertising, because I have lived long enough and worked 
long enough at that particular end of the fiscal and fiduciary business to 
realize there is not any final answer. But, feeling our way, and profiting 
by the experiences of ourselves and others, we intend, if possible, to con- 
tinue this campaign along lines which we are confident will be profitable 
to all concerned, and which we hope will reflect credit upon the trust com- 
panies as a whole, and will cause a sense of pride and satisfaction to you all. 
If we fail to do that, the failure has,been on the part of your committee, 
and not on the part of the cause we represent or of the opportunity pre- 
sented. 

With that brief statement, I want to leave the matterin your hands, but 
with the very serious hope that, representing, as i do, a trust company 
which contributed the largest amdéunt of any trust company in the country 
to this particular fund, that it is a thing that we can continue to-day 
profitably, and a thing for which we can honestly and enthusiastically ask 
your cordial support. 


Report of Committee on Standardization of Charges, 
by George D. Edwards, Vice-President Common- 
wealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chairman:—Mr. Edwards is not present, and we will again call on Mr 
Coverly to answer to this number on the program. 

Mr. Coverly: Mr. President, and Gentlemen:-——1 will make this short and 
snappy. Three years ago the committee was appointed to work on the 
standardization of fees and get them on a scientific basis as soon as possible 
for the whole of the United States. A year later, two years ago, the com- 
mittee presented its report, which was adopted in a tentative way by the 
convention, and the convention members of the Association throughout 
the United States were asked to experiment with the report and schedules 
presented for a year and to give the committee the benefit of their advice 
During that year the committee received a great many hundreds of letters, 
some complaining about this, and some suggesting that, and as a result of 
that last year there was presented to the convention a schedule of fees 
which was adopted for use generally as a basis of compensation for the 
trust companies throughout the United States. During the year we have 
received probably 400 letters of commendation. I have here the gist of a 
great many of those letters, which I am not going to read, but it seems as 
though the general schedule of fees which was turned in in the report last 
year has been quite satisfactory. 

Of course the schedule of fees will not fit every community. Each com- 
munity has different customs and different practices and different theories 
which it is worked. But from the reports we have received from the 
trust companies, they are endeavoring by the use of these schedules of fees 
to adapt it into a schedule which fits their own locality. For instance, 
California, which at the present time is adapting the new schedule; they 
will have it done in 30 or 60 days. Now the schedule which fits California 
does not fit New York. New York's customs are different from California. 
New York City, as I understand, has adopted a schedule of its own. New 
Jersey has just lately adopted a schedule of its own. The Mississippi 
Valley necessarily will have to adopt a little different schedule from the main 
schedule or from the California schedule. But taking it all in all, the com- 
mittee feels that the work hds not been lost, that a great deal has been ac- 
complished, that small trust companies have been able to have a guide 
whereby they could conduct their business and charge for it, feeling that they 
were not doing it at The experience of the committee is that it 
stopped to a considerable extent the price cutting throughout the country. 
I know it has here in Los Angeles, where we are in a great deal better situa- 
tion: and it has taught the trust companies to a certain extent that they can 
not expect to grow and develop and be a good, genuine, up-to-date trust 
company unless they can get fees that are profitable to themselves as wel) 
as far to the customer. With these things having been learned and gained 
by the efforts of the committee, I am satisfied that the Association has 
benefited to a large extent. J , 


on 


a loss. 








Blair. 


Mr. Blair.—On behalf of the Nominating Committee, I desire to present 
the list of names which I shall shortly read, the first five being suggested 
as members of the Executive Committee for the term ending 1924, the last 
name being suggested to fill the vacancy for the term ending 1923. I 
will say that the Committee had under consideration a great many names, 
and in selecting the following it was governed to a certain extent, to @ 
great extent in fact, by locations, it being sought of course, as is the practice 
which has been followed heretofore, to distribute, the Executive Com- 
mittee as widely over the country as we could. We have taken further into 
consideration the services of men who have been active in the Association 
and have given it of theirtime. With that explanation, I desire to present 
the following recommendations: 

Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; 
Uzal H. McCarter, President of the Fidelity Union Trust Company, New 
ark, N.J.: Thomas C. Hennings, Vice President of the Mercantile Trust Co., 
St. Louis: L. H. Roseberry, Vice President of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles; D. Ansley, Vice President of the Central Trust Co., 
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San Antonio, Texas. And, to fill the vacancy, William T. Kemper, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

I desire on behalf of the Committee to nominate these gentlemen for the 
offices of members of the Executive Committee. 

Chairman.—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the Nominating 
Committee. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Hervey.—Mr. Chairman, I move you the Secretary be instructed 
to pass the unanimous vote of the delegates present for those gentlemen to 
fill the offices suggested. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put by the Chairman, and unanimously 
carried.) 

Chairman.—The bailot has been cast, and Mr. Sisson, Mr. McCarter, 
Mr. Hennings, Mr. Roseberry and Mr. Ansley are elected for the terms 
expiring in 1924, and Mr. Kemper is elected to succeed Mr. McLucas, 
resigned. 

Now nominations fo President of the Trust Company Division are in 
order. 

Mr. Guest.—Mr. President, I desire to nominate Mr. J. A. House, Presi- 
dent of the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. of Cleveland, now First Vice 
President of this Division, and a man well known to all members of this 
Division, and much interested in the American Bankers Association for 
many years. 

Mr. Blair.—I second the nomination. 

Chairman.——Gentlemen, you have heard the nomination of Mr. J. A. 
House, which has been duly seconded, as President of this Division for the 
ensuing year. Are you ready for the question? As many as in favor of 
this motion say aye. Opposed, no. 


CONVENTION. 


(The election of Mr. House was unanimous.) 

Chairman.—Mr. House, I congratulate you. 
President. 

Chairman.—Will you take the chair? 

Mr. House.—lI prefer you to, Mr. Hulbert. 

Chairman .—lI believe there is only one more duty to be performed, and 
that perhaps can be done by the ex-President, and that is to call for nomi- 
nations for Vice-President for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Martin.—Mr. President, I would like to place in nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency of the Section Mr. Theodore G. Smith, Vice-President 
Central Union Trust Co., New York. Mr. Smith has been many years in 
the service of this Section, serving on the Executive Committee, and has 
been a very efficient Chairman of the Executive Committee during the 
past year. I respectfully place his name in nomination. 

Mr. Blair.—I second the nomination. 

Chairman—tThe vote has been cast, and Mr. Smith is duly elected. 

Gentiemen, I wish to again thank you for your patience with me in 
the past year. The meeting will now stand adjourned. 

Mr. House—Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. I indeed would be ungrateful 
if I did not express to you my appreciation of the honor you have conferred 
upon me in electing me to the Presidency of this Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association. As I look over the illustrious and very successful 
men who have preceded me, I rather feel my weakness to perform the 
duties of the office of President of this Association in the manner in which 
it should be done, but I can only promise to you to do the best there is in 
me and to perform the duties of that office to the best of my ability. I 
thank you. 


Gentlemen, your new 





CENTRAL TRUST 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits_$455,000 


MH. H. GRACE, M.D., President 





Resources 


Trust Funds separate from the other assets of the company 


WE HAVE UNEXCELLED FACILITIES FOR HANDLING COLLEC.- 
TIONS, AND WILL REMIT DAILY OR WEEKLY AT LOWEST RATES 


COMPANY sew versey 


$4,000,000 


JOHN B. CLEMENT, 2nd V.-P., Sec. Tres. 




























ASSOCIATED BANKERS CORPORATION 


Suppl biie nting. nol competing with, local hank Seri ce 


Designed by Interior Bankers— 
To broaden the market for their acceptances 


To buy commercial paper of their customers 
who require credit in excess of local loan limits 


To give its members the service of a Securities 
Corporation of their own 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000 


John T. Manson, 35 WALL STREET Clarence M. Sherwood, 
President, First National President 
Bank of New Haven, Conn., Charles C. 7 > 
Chairman of the Board NEW YORK Arthur C. un 


Secretary 















AMERICAN PROTECTIVE & CREDIT SERVICE CORP. 
CUBAN COLLECTIONS 


BRANCH OFFICE—HABANA, CUBA 


MAIN OFFICE—23 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE STUYVESANT 2482 CABLE ADDRESS CREDAUD 

















FEDDE & PASLEY 


Certified Public Accountants 
55 Liberty St. New York 


Members of 


American Institute of Accountants. 



















“UNDERWOOD 


Standard 


PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest 
typewriter manufacturer. 


Its many refinements and improvements are 
described in a booklet which will be sent on request 


The Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underwood Building, New York (<3 


‘THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY CARRY 
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SANDERSON & PORTER 


Corporate Organization Management 


Industrial and Commercial 


Investigations Reports Valuations 


Technical Advisors Engineers Constructors 


NEW YORK 


52 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























STONE & WEBSTER 


Incorporated 








DESIGN steam power stations, hydro-electric develop- 
ments, transmission lines, city and interurban 
railways, gas and chemical plants, industrial 


plants, warehouses and buildings. 


CONSTRUCT either from their own designs or from 


designs of other engineers or architects. 


MANAGE public utility and industrial companies. 





REPORT on going concerns, proposed extensions and 


new projects. 


FINANCE industrial and public utility properties and 


conduct an investment banking business. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 






















































































DESIGNING 
ENGINEERING 


CONSTRUCTING ™~ 


The J. G. White Engineering 


Corporation 


43 Exchange Place New York 









































PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


The J. G. White Management 


Corporation 


N ORGANIZATION OF TRAINED SPECIALISTS, SKILLED 

IN PRODUCING HIGHEST EFFICIENCIES AND LOWEST 
COSTS, WHICH FOR YEARS HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY MAN- 
AGING BOTH PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES. 








43 Exchange Place New York 






































HARVEY FISK & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


32 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


OTHER OFFICES 
11 EAST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, PUBLIC UTILITY AND 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 











WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 


59 Cedar Street, New York 


BANKERS 








Deposits Received Subject to Draft Act as Fiscal and Transfer Agents 
interest Allowed on Deposits Also as Agents for Corporations for the 
Securities Bought and Sold on Commission payment ef interest and dividends 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, LETTERS OF CREDIT 
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